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D0MB8TI0 HIBTOBT Of OBBAT BBITAIN VAOM 1809 TO 181S. 



1. Thb reign of Qeoi^ie III. embnoea, 
beyond all question, the most eyentful 
and importimt period in the annals of 
mankind. Whether we regard the 
changes in sociely, and in the aspect 
of the world, whim occurred during its 
continuance, or the illustrious men 
who arose in Qreat Britain and the ad- 
joining states during its progress, it 
must ever form an era of unexampled 
interest. Its commencement was coeval 
with, the glories of the Seven Tears' 
War, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the vast colonial empire of 
Great Britain; its meridian witnessed 
the momentous conflict for American 
independence, and the growth, amidst 
Transatlantic wilds, of European civili- 
sation ; its latter days were involved 
in the heart-stirring conflicts of the 
"French Revolution, and immortalised 
by the military exploits of Napoleon. 
The transition from the opening of this 
reign to its termination is not merely 
that from one century to the next, but 
from one age of the world to another. 
New elements of fearful energy were 
brought into operation in the moral 
world during its continuance, and new 
principles for the government of man- 
kind established, never again to be 
shaken. The civilisation of a new 
world, in this sge, was contemporary 
with the establishment of new princi- 
ples for the government of the old. In 
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its eventful days were combined the 
growth of Qredan democracy with the 
passions of Roman ambition ; the fer^ 
vour of plebeian zeal with the pride of 
aristocratic power; the blood of Marius 
with the genius of Cesar ; the open- 
ing of a hemisphere equal to that which 
rewarded the enteiprise of Columbus, 
with the rise of a social agent, in the 
powers of steam, as mighty as the press. 
2. But if new elements were called 
into action in the social world, of sur- 
passing strength and eneigy, in the 
course of this memorable reign, still 
more remarkable were the characters 
which rose to eminence during its con- 
tinuance. The military genius, uncon- 
querable courage, and enduring con- 
stancy of Frederick ; the ardent mind, 
burning eloquence, and lofty patriot- 
ism of Chatham; the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, sagacious intellect^ and philo- 
sophic spirit of Franklin ; the disin- 
terested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and 
imperturbable fortitude of Washington ; 
the masculine understanding, feminine 
passions, and blood-stained ambition of 
Catherine, would alone have been suf- 
ficient to have given this era, for good 
or for evil, immortality. But bright 
as was its commencement, its first 
lustre was as nothing to that which 
subsequently appeared. Then were to 
be seen the rival minds of Pitt and 
Fox, which, emblematic of the antag- 
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onist powers which then convulsed 
mAnkind, shook the British senate by 
their vehemence, and roused the spirit 
destined ere long, on behalf of the 
dearest interests of humanity, to array 
the world in arms : then the great soul 
of Burke cast off the unworthy fetters 
of ambition or party, -and, fraught with 
a giant's force and a prophet's wisdom, 
regained its place in the cause of man- 
kind : then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and pre- 
served unscathed in the deep the ark of 
European freedom ; and, ere the reign 
expired, the wisdom of Wellington had 
erected an impassable barrier to Qallio 
ambition, and said even to the deluge of 
imperial power, ** Hitherto shalt thou 
oome, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed." Nor were 
splendid genius, heroio virtue, gigantic 
wickedness, wanting on the opposite 
ride of this heart-stirring conflict. Mira- 
beau had thrown over the morning of 
the French Revolution the brilliant but 
deceitful light of democratic genius: 
Danton had coloured its noon with the 
passions and the energy of tribunitian 
power : Oamot had exhibited the com- 
hination, rare in a corrupted age, of 
republican energy with private virtue : 
Robespierre had darkened its evening 
hy the blood and agony of fanatical 
ttnbition : Napoleon had risen like a 
meteor over its night, daaeled the 
worid by the brightness of his genius 
and the lustre of his deeds, and lured 
its votaries, by the deceitful blaoe of 
l^ocy, to perdition. 

3. In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil 
walks of science and literature, the 
same age was, beyond all others, fruit- 
ful in illustrious men. Dr Johnsoni 
the strongest intellect and the most 
profound observer of the eighteenth 
eentury: Qibbon, the arohiteet of a 
loidge oreac the dark gulf which se- 
parates ancie&t from modem timesy 
whose vivid genius has tinged with 
brilliant ccdours the greatest historical 
work in existence : Hume, whose sim- 
ple but profound histoxy will be coefval 
with the long and eventful thread of 
Engli^ story: Robertson, who first 
threw over the maae of human events 
the light of philosophic genius, and the 



spirit of enlightened reflection : Gray, 
whose burning thoughts have been con- 
densed in words of more than classic 
beauty: Bums, whose lofty soul spread 
its own pathos and dignity over the 
** short and simple annals of the poor :" 
Smith, who called into existence a new 
science, intimately connected with the 
dearest interests of humanity, and un- 
folded many of its principles in a single 
lifetime : Reid, who carried into the re- 
cesses of the human mind the torch of 
reason : Stewart, who cast a luminous 
glance over the philosophy of mind, 
and warmed the inmost recesses of 
metaphysical inquiry by the delicacy 
of taste and the glow of eloquence: 
Watt, who added an unknown power to 
the resources of art, and in the regu- 
lated force of steam discovered the 
means of approximating tlie most dis- 
tant parts of the earth : — such names 
and adbievements as these have ren* 
dered this period one for ever memor* 
able in the annals of scientific acquin* 
tion and literary greatness. 

4. But when the stormy day of re* 
volution commenced, and the passions 
were excited by political convulsion^ 
the human mind took a different direc- 
tion ; and these names, great as they 
are, were rivalled by others of a wid^ 
range and a bolder character. Scott 
then entranced the world by the crea* 
tions of fancy; and, diving deep into 
the human heart» clothed alike the 
manners of chivalry and the simpli- 
city of the cottage with the colours ci 
poetry, the glow of patriotism, and the 
dignity of virtue. Byron burst the 
bimers of wealth and fashion ; and, 
reviving in an artificial age the fire of 
passion, the thrill of excitement, and 
the charm of pathos, aw«kened in many 
a breast, long alive only to corrupted 
pleasures, the warmth of pity and the 
glow of admiiation.* Campbell in- 
fused the visions of hope and the f er* 
vour of phifaathropy, mth the sublim- 

* It is only, however, to his descriptions 
of nature, and a few of his reflections, that 
this high praise is due. Generally speaking, 
hisaentimautsand characters exhibit a chaos 
of ill^reffulated pafisian, which never will be 
intelligible or interesting bat to the spoiled 
children of fiishion or self-indnlgence— thai 
is, to a limited portion of mankind. 
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ity of poetio thouglit ttod the etknfgf 
of lyriofU expreMion ; and, striking deep 
into the human heart) alone of 2l the 
poeta of the age, has, like Shakeepeare 
and Milton, tianepianted hia own 
thought and expivsaion into the ordi- 
narylangaBge of the ]^ple. Southey, 
emlffaoing the world in hia grasp, ar> 
layed the heroism of dutv, and the 
eoBstanoy of Tirtue, with the magnifi- 
cence of Eastern imagination and the 
strains of inspired poetrf : while tlie 
genius of Moore, casting off the un- 
worthy associations of its earlier years, 
fled back to its native regions of the 
sun, and blended the sentiment and 
ricTation of the West with the charms 
of Oriental imagery and the brilliancy 
ef Asiatic thou^t. 

& But the g^us of these men, great 
and immortal as it was, did not arrive 
at the bottom of things. They shared 
in the animation of passing erents, 
and were roused by the storm which 
rikook the world ; but they did not 
reach the secret caves whence the whirl- 
wind issued, nor pei^ive what spirit 
had let loose the tempest upon the 
earth. In the bosom of retirement, in 
the recesses of solitary thought, the 
awful source was discovered, and the 
.£olus stood forth revelled in the ori- 
ginal Antagonist Power of wickedness. 
!nie thought of Ck>leridge, even dur- 
ing the whirl of passing events, dis- 
covered their hidden springs, and 
poured forth, in an obecure style, and 
to an unheeding age, the great moral 
truths which were then being proclaim- 
ed in characters of fire to mankind. 
Wordsworth, profoimd and contempla- 
te, cloUied the lessons of wisdom in 
the simplicity of immortal vene. Mack- 
intosh, rifling like Buike, in maturer 
feftn, abcrve ^e generous delusions of 
ms yet inexperienced life, wanted only 
S^Teater industry, and a happy exemp* 
tk)A from London society, to have rir* 
idled Thucydides in the depi& of his 
views, and a biographer like Boswell, 
to have equalled Johnson in the fame 
of his conversation : while Chalmers, 
bringing to the cause of truth and the 
iBterests of humanitv a prophet's fire 
flsid an orator^s genius, discerned in 
^ indifierent or irreligious spirit of 



the former age the real caoM of the 
dangen of the present; and in the 
spread of Christian instruction, and 
the prevalence of religious prmeipls^ 
the only pow«r that ever has suoosss- 
fuUy oombated, or ever will do so^ 
either in political or aodal evik, tiie 
seductions of passion, the delusions of 
error, and the powers of wi<^ednesi. 

6. The French and Oerman writen^ 
justly proud of the literary fameof their 
own countries during tms memoraMe 
reign, will hardly allow that their il- 
lustrious authors should be grouped 
around the throne of George III; and 
will point rather to the Revolution, 
the Empire of Napoleon, or the War 
of Independence, as marking the period 
on continental Europe. But by what- 
ever name it is called, the era is the 
same; and if we detach ourselvea for 
a moment from the rivalry of nations, 
and anticipate the time in future days 
when Europe presents itself to the 
rest of the worid as a luminous spot, 
exceeding even Greece in lustre, and 
from whence the blessings of oiviiisa- 
tion and the light of rri^on ray out 
over the globe, we duJl feel reason to 
be astonished at the brightness of the 
light which then shone forth in the 
world. It is pleasing to dwell on the 
contemplation. As with the age of 
Pericles in Greeiaa, or of Augustus in 
Roman story, it wHl never again be 
equalled in European history; but the 
most distant ages will dwell upon it 
with rapture, and by its genius the 
remotest gmierations of mankind wiQ 
be blessed. 

7. In no age of the world has the 
degrading efTect of long-continued pros- 
perity, and the regenerating influence 
of difficulty and suffering on human 
ihought, been mors deuly evinced. 
The Utter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, thd reigns of Louis XY., the Re- 
gent Orieans, and Louis XVL, had 
been characterised by a flood of selfish- 
ness and corruption, the sure forerun- 
ners in the annals of nations of ester- 
nal disaster or internal ruin. Fancy 
was applied only to give variety to the 
passions— genius to inflame^ by the in* 
tecmixture ol sentiBien% the sediio* 
tions of the senses-MMlent to awsil 
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the Cmtor from whom it sprang. 
The great powers of Voltaire, capable, 
tm lus tragedies demonstrate, of the 
most exalted as well as varied efforts, 
were perverted by the spirit of the age 
in which he lived. He wrote for indi- 
vidual celebrity, not for eternal truth; 
mnd he obtained, in consequence, the 
natural reward of such conduct — un- 
bounded present fame, and in some 
'respects imdeserved permanent ne- 
glect.* The ardent and more elevated, 
but unsteady mind of Rousseau dis- 
dained such degrading bondage. The 
hoWf bent too far one way, recoiled 
too far another; and the votaries of 
fashion, in an artiEcial age and a cor- 
rupted capital, were roused by the 
eloquent dedainations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of 
mankind, the social contract, and the 
original dignity of the savage charac- 
ter. Raynal, deducing the principles 
of humanity from the wrong source, 
traced with persuasive fervour, but 
with no prophetic f oresight> the estab- 
lishment of the Europeans in the two 
hemispheres ; and, blind to the mighty 
change which it was ordained to effect 
in the condition of the species, sought 
to deduce from the commencement of 
the causes ordained to spread the 
Christian faith over the wilderness of 
nature, arguments against its celestial 
origin. 

8. Every department of thought 
save one was tunted by the general 
wickedness, and the blindness to all 
but present objects, which prevailed. 
Man's connection with his Maker was 
broken off by the French apostles of 

* Every bookseller in France and England 
will now bear testimony to the fact> that 
there is no voltiminouB writer whose works 
remain so dead a stock as those of Voltaire ; 
and this is decisively proved by the extreme- 
ly low price which the numerous <^ditions of 
his writings bear. His tragedies are noble 
efforts of genius, and will live for ever : but 
liis romances have alreadv descended to the 
vault of all the €!apulets. His historical 
works, compared with those in France which 
followed the Revolution, appear lifeless and 
uninteresting. His sceptiou dogmas, so far 
from being regarded ^ the speculations of a 
powerful mind in advance, are now seen to 
nave been the blindness of a dcduded one in 
rear, of the momentous age to which his later 
years were prolonged. 



freedom; for they declared there was 
no god in whom to trust in the great 
struggle for liberty. *' Human im- 
mortality,** says Channing, ''that truth 
which is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. To their philosophy man was 
a creature of chance, a compound of 
matter, a worm soon to rot and perish 
for ever. France failed in her at- 
tempts for freedom, through the want 
of that moral preparation for the exer- 
cise of its powers, without which its 
blessings cannot be seoui'ed. Liberty 
was tainted by their touchy polluted 
by their breath; and yet we trusted it 
was to rise in health and glory from 
their embrace." In the exact sciences 
alone, dependent upon intellect only, 
the native dignity of the human mind 
was asserted; and the names of d'Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and Laplace, will re- 
main to the end of the world, among 
those who, in the loftiest subjects of 
purely intellectual inquiry, have ex- 
tended and enlaiged the boundaries of 
knowledge. 

9. But more animating times were 
approaching. Corruption had produc- 
ed its inevitable fruits ; and adversity, 
with its renovating influence, was about 
to pass over the world. The Revolu- 
tion came, with its disasters and its 
passions ; its overthrow of thrones and 
destruction of altars ; its woes, its 
blood, and its suffering. In the gene- 
ral deluge thus suddenly falling on a 
sinful world, the mass of manHnd in 
all ranks still clung to their former 
vices. They were, as of old, marrying 
and giving in marriage, when the waters 
burst upon them. But the ark of sal- 
vation had been prepared by more than 
mortal hands. The handwriting on the 
wall was perceived by the gifted few 
to whom Providence had unlocked the 
fountains of original thought ; and in 
the highest class of intellect was soon 
to be discerned the elevating influence 
of trial and suffering upon the human 
mind. While the innumerable votaries 
of revolution, borne along on the fetid 
stream which had burst from the cor- 
ruptions of previous manners, were 
bending before the altar of reason, 
Chateaubriand ventured to raise again, 
amidst the sneers of an infidel age, the 
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standard of the ancient £aith ; and de* 
voted the energies of an intrepid, and 
the genius of an ardent mind, to de- 
monstrate its relation to all that is 
beautiful, and great, and elevating, 
both in the moral and material world. 
Madame de Stael, albeit nursed in the 
atmosphere of philanthropio delusion, 
and bred up with filial piety at the 
feet of Qamaliel, arose, amidst the 
tears of humanity, to nobler principles ; 
combined the refinements of sentiment 
with the warmth of eloquence and the 
delicacy of taste, and first announced, 
in a pnilosopbic survey of human af- 
fairs, the all -important truth, that 
there are but two eras in the history 
of the species— that which preceded 
and that which followed the establish- 
ment of Christianity. 

10. Seeds, whether for good or evil, 
sown in the human mind, generally 
take half a century to bring their fruit 
to maturity ; and in the general profli- 
gacy and irreligion of the urban popu- 
lation in France since the Revolution, 
is to be discerned the havoc prepared 
by the labours of Voltaire and the En- 
oydopsedists, and the long-continued 
corruption of previous literature. But 
the nobler fruits of the suffering of the 
Revolution are already apparent in the 
highestolass of intellect, whencechange^ 
whether for good or evil, everoriginates. 
Guizot has brought to the history of 
civilisation the light of true philosophy 
and the glow of enlightened religion. 
Cousin, in the midst of philanthropic 
labour and vast information on the 
vital question of education, has ar- 
rived at the eternal truth, that general 
instruction, if not based on Christian 
principle, is rather hurtful than bene- 
ficial because it opens new avenues to 
moral corruption, without providing 
the only antidote which experience has 
proved to be effectual in correcting it. 
Lamartine, gifted at once with an 
oiator^s fervour and a poet's fire, has 
tsaced in strains of almost redtmdant 
beauty the steps of an enlightened Eu- 
ropean i>ilgrim to the birthplace of our 
religion and the cradle of our race, and 
the deluded efforta of Girondist am- 
bition in overturning monarchy in 
Fhmce. Kay the seeds scattered by 



these illustrious men not fall on a bar- 
ren soil and perish by the wayside, nor 
yet be choked amidst briers ; but bring 
forth good fruit, in some fifty, in some 
eighty, and in some an hundred fold I* 
11. Germany is a younger branch of 
the same illustrious funily ; but from 
the time that her language has been 
cultivated by native writers, she has 
advanced in the great race of mind with 
extraordinary rapidity. Last of the 
European surface to be turned up by 
the labours of the husbandman, her 
soil has been found to teem with the 
richness of a virgin mould, and to ex- 
hibit the sparkling of hitherto un- 
touched treasures. In reading the re- 
pent poets and great prose writers of 
that country, we feel as if we had ar- 
rived at a new mine of intelleotual 
wealth; the Gothic nations, with iresh 
ideas and powerful expression, have- 
again regenerated the almost exhaust* 
ed world of thought; the giants of the 
North have indeed burst in and im- 
proved the puny breed. However it 
may be explained, the £sct is sufficient* 

* Sir James Mackintosh, ihir^yean ttgo, 
noted this remarkable change in French hto- 
rature, and deplored that it had not then 
made its appearance aroonffst Eogliah writ- 
ers :— " Twenty yeare ago/' aays he» " the 
•tate of opinion seemed to indicate an almoet 
total dostraction of religion in Europe. Ten 
years ago, the state of political events ap- 
peared to show a more adranced stage in the 
progress towards such a destruction. Thau- 
reaction has begun everywhere. A mystical 
spirit prevails m Germany; a poetical reli- 
gion is patronised by men of genius in France. 
It is adopted in some measure by Madame de^ 
Stael, who finds it, even by the help of her 
reason, in the nature of man, if she cannot, 
so deeply perceive it in the nature of things. 
In England no traces of this tendency are 
discoverable among men of letters — ^perbapa  
because they never went so near the opposite 
extreme, perAop*, alto, beeatut they Juive nU 
tit^fertd. from the mvu mi^oriunu.** — Mack- 
iNTOfiH's Jfnnoirf, i. 408. What a curious and 
instructive passage to be written thirty years 
ago, midway between the experience of the 
IVench and the commencement of tiie Eng- 
lish revolution ! The days of anxiety, con- 
test, and suffering have come to Boffland, 
from the effects of that very organic change, 
in which Sir James Mackintosh himself, Tu 
his later days, against his better judgment, 
was led to concur; and, with them, the re- 
sorreetion of the religious spirit in the work»> 
of philosophy, literature, and philanthropy^ 
of the want of which he was then led to conk- 
plain. 
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ly proved by the moat cursory survey 
A the history of miuikind, that the 
human mind is never quiescent ; that 
it frequently lies fallow, as it were, for 
a long succession of ages; but that, 
during such periods, former error is 
forgotten, ancient chains worn off, and 
the seed of new and original ideas 
brought into existence. Original 
thought is never so powerful, and im- 
portant truth never so clearly revealed, 
as when the light of day is first let in 
to hitherto unexplored regions of the 
mind. The ages of Bacon and Shake^ 
speare in England; of Dante and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in Italy; of Pascal and 
Descartes in France, are sufficient to 
-demonstrate the general justice of thia 
jproposition. 

12. Long illustrious in the wallcs of 
philofiophy, holding for centuries a di8< 
tinguished place in the republic of 
seienoe; the birthplace of printing and 
gunpowder, the two most powerful 
agents in the cause of freedom ever 
communicated to mankind ;* the 
country of Kepler, of Euler and Leib* 
nitz, Germany had not till the last 
half-century explored the riches of her 
own tongue, or developed in native 
literature the novel and fervent ideas 
which had long been working in her 
bosom. But this was at length done ; 
and her literature started at once into 
life with the vigour of youthful energy, 
«nd the strength of an armed man. 
Klox>stock, obscure but sublime, poured 
forth the spirit of mystical Christian- 
ity in touching and immortal strains. 
Goethe, simple yet profound, blended 
the depth of philosophical thought with 
the simplicity of childishaffection ; and, 
striking with almost inspired felicity 
the chord of native reflection, produced 
that mingled flood of poetic medita- 
tion and individual observation, which 
has rendered his fame unbounded in 
the Fatherland. Wieland, without the 
religious fervour of the first of these 
writers, or the deep reflection of the 
second, has charmed every imagination 

* Of printingri this will be generally ad- 
mitted; of gunpowder, at present, as gene- 
rally denied. This is not the place to de- 
Q^oDstrate the proposition; the experience 
of a few generation will place it beyond a 
doubt 



by the brightness of his fancy, the rich- 
ness of his language, and the spariding 
freshness which he has thrown over aU 
the subjects which his pen haa touched. 
Schiller, uniting the ardour of a sol* 
dier to the soul of a statesman and the 
hand of a historian, has portrayed the 
shades of former times with dramatic 
power, and in a noble spirit : while the 
soul of Komer, awakened by the trum- 
pet of (Germany's deliverance, has pour* 
ed a hero's soul and a patriot's heart 
into lyric verse, which will endure as 
long as the memoiy of tiie struggle by 
which it was inspired. 

13. Nor have the efforts of thought 
in the Fatherland been confined to 
poetic effusion: in the calmer waUn 
of philosophy and literature, the vigour 
of the human mind has been equally 
conspicuous; and a new light has been 
already thrown, alike on present specu-^ 
lation and past events, by the mingled 
originality and perseverance of the 
Getman character. Niebuhr, uniting 
to the prodigious industry of the Ger- 
man scholar an instinctive sagacity ui 
discerning truth and apprehending the 
real springs and state of far-distant 
events, which is perhaps unrivalled, 
has thrown a new and important light 
on the earlier period of the Roman an* 
nals. Though his history, generally 
obscure, sometimes perplexed, and too 
often overloaded witii insignificant de^ 
tails, can never rival in general popu* 
larity the heart- stirring legends to 
which the page of Livy has given im* 
mortality, yet his profound observa- 
tion and marvellous penetration have 
rendered his work the most valuable 
contribution to the stores of ancient 
knowledge which modem times have 
produced. Heeren, not perhaps mA. 
equal leamingor knowledge, hasthrown 
a clearer if not a more original light 
over the general history of ancient na- 
tions; and demonstrated how much 
remains still to be done on subjects 
apparently exhausted by previous in- 
dustry, when the vigour of real talent 
and the force of an original mind are 
applied to their elucidation. The pe- 
culiar turn of the German int^eot^ 
abstract) contemplative, and often vi- 
aienary^ appears in the writings ol 
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Kant; aDdtbereader,iiitoiliBgthroitgli 
his obscure pages, oansot but feel both 
what a flood of new ideas has been 
poured into the world of thought by 
the Gk>thic race, and how muen their 
in^rtance has been diminished by 
being turned into the realms of ideal 
eontemplation, instead of being derot- 
•d to objects of real usefulness. 

II. Perhaps future ages« in oompar- 
iog the philosophy and literature of 
England with that of Germany and 
FrMioe, at the oommenoement of the 
nineteenth oentury, will regret that 
the first has, especually in later times, 
80 ezclusiyely devoted its energies to 
objects of i^ysical utility, praoiioal 
importance, or ephemeral amusement, 
to the neglect of those higher and more 
lasting purposes which spring from the 
elovation of national feeling and the 
purity of national thought: that the 
direction of the second, cramped by 
the despotic nature of almost all the 
governments in the empire, has been 
so strongly directed to abstract specu- 
lation, imaginary feeling; or visionary 
perfection, to the neglect of those more 
heart«tirring and momentous topics 
which bear directly on the w«llbeing 
of society, or the amelioration of the 
humam race: and that the genius of 
the last, still perverted, save in a few 
gifted spirits, by the sins and deprav- 
ity of the Revolution, has been so much 
lost in the wildness of extravagant 
fancy, ofr blinded by the passions of 
disappointed ambition. And, if we 
eould conceive an era in which the 
freshness of German thought and the 
power of German expression, united to 
the acttteness of French observation 
and the clearness of French arrange- 
ment, were directed by the solidity of 
English judgment and the sway of 
English religion, it would probably 
be the brightest which has ever yet 
dawned upon the human race. 

15. Inferior to many, peihape all of 
the illustrious men whose names have 
been mentioned, in intellectual power 
or literary acquisition, QsoRQa III. 
will yield to none in the importance of 
the duties to which he was called, or 
;the enduring benefits which he con- 
ferred upon thehnmaa laee. His it 



was to mc^erate the fervour which 
buitt forth in the world; to restrain 
within due bounds the sacred ibei^ibh 
was to regenerate mankind, and pre* 
vent the expansive power destined to 
spread through the wilderness of na» 
ture the power of European art, and 
the blessings of Christian dvilisatioiii 
fh}m being wasted in peniioious at» 
tempts, or converted into the fright* 
f ul sources of ezplosiGn and ruin. VaiM 
ai'e all the forces bequeathed to maa^ 
if the means of governing them are not 
at the same time bestowML Thepoww 
of steam was known for six thonsaiid 
years ; but it was applied to no useful 
purpose till the genius of Watt d]» 
covered the secret of regulating it: the 
force of the wind produces only ship' 
wreck and devastation, if the atmaj 
hand of the pilot is wanting to direct 
the impulse which it communicates te 
the vessel It was the fate of Geovge 
III. to be called to the throne of the 
only free empire in existence durinc 
the age of revolutions; to be destined 
to govern the vast and unwieldy fabric 
of the British dominions, when torn at 
one period by internal convulsion, and 
menaced at another by external sub* 
jngation ; to be doomed to cranfoat; 
from the commencement to the end of 
a reign extencting over more than half 
a century, the revolutionary spirit, 
veiled at one period under the guise of 
hberality and philanthropy, flaming at 
another with the passions and the te#- 
rors of a burning worid. 

16. Of the incalculable importance 
of directing the govenm&ent of such 
a country at such a period, with the 
steady hand of patriotic wisdom, we 
may form some estimate from observ- 
ing what had been the consequences of 
the bursting forth of similar passiona 
at the same time, in other states, where 
a corresponding regulating power wea 
wanting, and where democracy, through 
the in&tiution of the highw orders, 
and the delusion of the throne, ob- 
tained an early and a lasting triumph. 
France exhibited the prodigy of a mon- 
arch yielding to the wishes, and a no- 
bility impregnated from the very first 
with the passions of the people ; and 
in the horrom of the fievolution, the 
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devastatiou and fubjugation of Europe, 
and the general ultimate extinction of 
all moral principle, and every element 
of freedom within its bounds, ia to be 
found an awful example of the oonae- 
quenoea of admitting such a power to 
act unrestrained on human affitirs. Be- 
pubUcan feelings, sobered by English 
habits, and diKcted by English prin- 
ciple, gained a glorious triumph in 
America; and the fabric of Transat- 
lantic independence was laid with a 
moderation and wisdom imparalleled 
in the previous annals of the world. 
But subsequent events have given no 
eoxmtenance to the belief that such in- 
stitutions can, in a lasting manner, con- 
fer the blessings of freedom on man- 
hind ; and have rather suggested the 
painful doubt, whether the sway of a 
numerical majority, at once tyrannical 
at home and weak abroad, may not be- 
come productive of intrigues as gene- 
ral, and insecurity as fatal as the worst 
oppression of despotic states. 

17. Placed midway between these 
two great examples of democratic tri- 
umph, England still exhibits, though 
with diminished lustre, the rare com- 
bination of popular energy with aris- 
tocratic foresight. She is neither 
trampled under the hoofs of a tyrant 
majority, nor crushed by the weight of 
military power; her youth have not 
been mowed down by the scythe of re- 
volutionary ambition, nor her renown 
tarnished, save of late years, by the va- 
cillation of multitudinous rule. Grate- 
fully acknowledging the influence, in 
the continuance of those blessings, 
which is to be ascribed to the preva- 
lence of religious feeling, the modera- 
tion of general opinion, and the habits 
of a free constitution, it would be un- 
just not to give its due weight to the 
personal character of the monarch who 
swayed the English sceptre when the 
conflagration burst forth, and the ad- 
visers whom it led him to place about 
the throne. And if any doubt could 
exist on the subject, we have only to 
look to 1831, and reflect what would 
have been the fate of the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world, if, when 
France was convulsed by the passions 
of Jacobin ambition, Englaad had bec«i 



blinded by the delusion of the Reform 
mania, and surrendered to the guid- 
ance of a conceding monarch. 

18. Although neither the intellec- 
tual powen nor mental cultivation of 
Qeoige III. were of a high order, yet 
no monarch was ever better adapted 
for the arduous and momentous duty 
to which he was called, or possessed 
qualities more peculiarly fitted for the 
difficulties with which, during his long 
reign, he had to contend. Bom and 
br^ in England, he gloried, as he him- 
self said, in the name of Briton. Edu- 
cated in the principles of the Protes- 
tant religion, he looked to their main- 
tenance not only as his first duty, but 
as the only safeguard of his throne. 
Simple in his habits, moderate in his 
desires, unostentatious in his tastes, 
he preferred, amidst the seductions of 
a palace, the purity and virtues of do- 
mestic life. His education had been 
neglected — his information was not ex- 
tensive—his views on some subjects 
were limited; but he possessed in a 
very high degree that native sagacity 
and just discrimination, for the want 
of which no intellectual cultivation can 
afford any compensation, and which 
are so often found more than adequate 
to supply the place of the most bril- 
liant and even solid acquisitions. His 
privatecorrespondence,nowpublished,* 
demonstrates that his mind was by na- 
ture uncommonly strong and power- 
f uL He inherited from his father the 
hereditary courage and firmness of his 
race. On repeated occasions, when his 
life was attempted, he evinced a rare 
personal intrepidity ; and when he pro- 
posed, during the dreadful riots of 
1780, to ride at the head of his guards 
into the midst of the fires of his capi- 
tal, he did no more than what his 
simple heart told him was his duty, 
but what, nevertheless, bespoke the 
monarch fitted to quench the oonflap 
gration of the world. Though quick 
in conversation, as kings generally are, 

* Particularly in ICrTwiss'svery intesesting 
life of Loiti Mdon. It is uot going too far 
to say that the letters of George III. are the 
ablest of the many able ones in that worlc 
The same appears in many of the verv im- 
portant letters pnblished in Lord Oampbell^ 
liTes of the Chancellow. 
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ke oould not be aaid to lia¥« «i aeute 
mind ; and yet the ofttiTe itrength of 
hie intelleet enabled him to detect at 
<mee any aophiatiy which interfered 
with the juat aenee he alwaya enter- 
tained of hia public or religioua dutiea. 
When Mr Dundaa, in the courae of oon- 
▼enatiou on the Catholic cUimB, pre- 
Tioua to Mr Fitt'a retirement on that 
ground in 1800, uiged the often -re- 
peated ailment, that the coronation 
oath was taken by him only in relation to 
hia eieeutive dutiea, he at onoe replied, 
** Come, come, Mr Dundaa, let ua have 
Moe of your Scotch metaphyaioa." 

19. But hia firmneaa and principle 
were of a more exalted caat than what 
ariaea from mere phyaical leaolution. 
Ko man poaaeaaed moral determination 
in a higher degree^ or waa more willing, 
irhmi ho felt he waa ri^t, to take hia 
full ahaire of the raaponaitnlity conae- 
<iuent upon either aupporting or re- 
aiating any meaaura of importance. 
** Th<ragh none of my miniatera atand 
by me, yet I will not auccumb," * aaid 
he in 1767, in the firat aerioua conflict 
in whidi he waa engaged after coming 
to the throne. Hia moral courage, 
when hia miniatera ▼aoiUated, ain^^y 
aubdned the feaiful note of 1780, [ante. 
Chap. iz. I 24, note]. ''la it lawful," 
aaid he^ " to fire on the people^ if en- 
gaged in actual Tiolenoey" "It ia," 
rapped the attorney - general, "but 
there is a heaitation in the Miniatera 
about aigning the warrant." ** Qive it 
me, and I wUl aign it myaelf," replied 
the bold-hearted monarch ; he did ao, 
and the riota in twelve houra were at 
an end. The firmneaa which he ex- 
hibited on ooeaaion of the run upon 
the faaul^ and the mutiny at the Nore 
in 1797, brought the nation aafely 
through the most dangeroua criaia of 
recent timea. Hia inflexible determinar 
tioD, in 1807, to admit no compromiae 
with the CaUkolica regarding the coro- 
nation oath, averted for twenty years 
that looeening of the oonatitution in 
church and atate, under which the na- 
tion baa ainoe so grievooaly laboured. 
When resisting, almost alone, Mr Fox's 
India bill in 1783, he expreaaed his de- 

* Qeorge III. to Lofd Ghatham, SOth May 



termination nther to resign hia crown^ 
and retira to Hanover, than permit it 
to become law. And the result haa 
proved, both that he had correctly 
acanned on that ooeaaion the feelings 
of the Engliah people, and rightly i^ 
preciated the probable effect of the 
propoaed measure at once on our Baat- 
em empire, and the balance of the oon- 
atitution in thia country. 

30. He waa obstinate and aometimea 
vindictive in hia temper, tenacioua of 
power, and contrived, throughout hia 
whole reign, to retain in hia own handa 
a lamr ahaie of real authority than 
uaually faUs to the lot of aovereigna in 
oonstitutional monarohiea. But he had 
nothing permanently cruel or opprea- 
aive in his diapoaition : he freely f o]> 
gave thoae who had attempted hia life ; 
and atood forth, on every ooeaaion, the 
warm supporter of all meaaures having 
a humane or beneficent tendency. 
Thia inflexible diapoaition, however, 
aometimea betrayed him into undue 
obstinacy; and hia well-known detei^ 
mination to admit no accommodation 
with the American insurgents, pro- 
longed that unhappy contest for years, 
after even his own ministers had bo- 
come aware that it waa hopeleaa. Tet 
even auch a resolution had something 
magnanimoua in ita character. Itianow 
well-known, Uiat, but for the incapacity 
of the genenda in command of the ar- 
miea, thia firmneaa would have been re- 
warded with aucoeaa; and all muat ad* 
mit, that hia first worda to the American 
miniater who came to his court after the 
peace, — ** I waa the last man in my do* 
minions to acknowledge your indepen- 
dence ; but I will be the firat to support 
it, now that it haa been granted," — ^were 
worthy the aovereign of a great em- 
pire, whoae moral reaolution miafortune 
ooiUd not subdue, and whose sense of 
honour prosperity could not weaken. 

21. Selecting, out of the innumerable 
arta which flourished in his dominions^ 
that on which all others were depen* 
dent, he concentrated the rays of royal 
favour on the aimple laboura of the 
husbandman. Equalling Henry lY. in 
the benevolence of his wish,t and out- 

t That he might live to see the day when 
all his sol^eeta had thetr fowl in the pot 
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stripping b6th him and hia own age in 
the jusUce ol hia diseriminAtion, he 
fwid that he hoped to lire to aee the 
day, not merely when all his suhjeots 
oould read, but " when evex^ man in 
hia dominiona ahould have Am Bible in 
hia pocket." Like all men in high situ- 
ationa, during a period of popular ex- 
aitement^ ol a really upright and oon* 
acientioua character, he waa for a oun- 
aidei^able period of hia reign the object 
of genenJ obloquy; and to auch a 
length waa thia earned, that open at- 
tempta to aasaaainate him were repeat- 
edly made when he appeaored in public; 
but he long aurviyed, as real virtue 
generally doea, thia transient injuatiee. 
When a jubilee waa appointed in 1809, 
on oooaaion of the fiftieth year of hia 
reign, the nation unanimoualy joined 
la it with thankfulneaa and devotion ; 
and the more advanced of the pi'eaent 
generation atill look back to the manly 
and diaintereated loyalty with which, 
in their youth, the 4th of June* waa 
celebrated by all claasea, with a feeling 
of intereat, which la increaaed by the 
mournful reflection that, amidst the 
aelfiah ambition and demoeratic ten- 
dency of Bubaequent times, auch feel- 
ings, in thia country at leaat, muat^ at 
leaat with a large part of the people, 
be numbered among the things that 
have been. 

. 22. The reign of the venerable mon- 
arch, however, who had awakened theae 
ieelinga of loyalty among his subjecta, 
waa now drawing to a doae. The health 
of the Princeas Amelia, hia favourite 
daughter, had long been declining, and 
ahe br eaihed her laist, after a protracted 
lUneaa, which she bore with exemplary 
resignation, on the 2d November 1810. 
The anguiah whi^ the king underwent 
on thia occaaion waa auch, that it iflx>- 
duced a return of the grievous mental 
malady which in 1788 had thrown the 
nation into such universal grief. Par- 
liament met on the 1st November, in 
consequence of the monarch'a inability 
to sign any farther prorogation ; but, 
aa the alarming indiapoaition of hia 
majesty had for aome time been a mat- 
ter of notoriety, it was deemed advis- 
able to adjourn from time to time, in 
. '^ Xhella£tkd^ofGbK»l|»^L  



the hope, whieh waa for aome time hdd 
out, of a apeedy reeovery. Theae hope% 
however, having at length vaniahed, 
and the mental aberration of the mon- 
arch having aaaumed a fixed character, 
it became neceaaary to apply to parlia- 
ment on the aubject ; and on the 20th 
December, Mr Perceval brought for- 
ward the aubject in the Houae of 
Commons. 

23. The basia of hia proposition waa 
the reaolutiona which were the grounds 
work of Mr Pitt'a regency bill, oonoarn- 
ing which there waa ao vehement a de- 
bate in 1 788 ; and they were aa follows: 
— 1. That the king being prevented by 
indiapoaition from attending to tfa!e 
public buaineaa, the pemonal exereisa 
of the royal authority haa been aus- 
pended ; 2. I^t it ia the right and du^ 
of parliament, aa representing all the ea- 
tatea of the people of the realm, to pro- 
vide the meana of supplying the defeat 
in such a manner aa the exigency of the 
oasemay aeem tothemtorequire; 3. That 
for this purpose the Lorda and Coaa- 
mona ahould determine in what manner 
the royal asaent ahould be given to biUa 
which had peaaed both housea of parlia- 
ment, and how theexerciae of the power 
and autiiority of the crown should be 
put in force during the continuance of 
the king's indisposition. The great fea- 
ture of all these resolutions was, that 
they were a proceeding by biU and net 
by address ; and although audi a course 
involved the anomalous absiudity of 
the royal assent being held to be val- 
idly interposed by commission, under 
the authority of parliament, to a bill lor 
regulating the royal functions, and set- 
tling the party by whom they should 
be exercised, at a time when the royal 
person was confoaaedly incapable of ad- 
hibiting aueh conaent ; yet auch an as- 
sumption of power by parliament waa 
thought no unwarrantable atretch ia 
auch circumatancea, when the legiala- 
ture waa de faeto reaolved into two ^ 
its elements, and yet the actual exist- 
ence of the monarch precluded the 
heir -apparent from ascending the 
throne in virtue of the law of heradi- 
tary succession. 

24. It was intimated, at the same 
time^ that it waa tbA ioteotioa of gMF- 
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emment to bring fonrmd a bill, Yett- 
ing ftU the powen of the ovown in the 
Prince of Walee, to adminieter the ef- 
fairs of the country in the name and 
on the behalf of his majeety, nnder no 
other restriction except such securities 
for the safety and comfort of the roy*l 
fwreon, and the easy resumption of his 
authority in the event of recoreiy, as 
might appear necessary, and a cerlsain 
restriction for a limited time of the 
prerogative of creating peers. These 
propositions were the subjectof anxious 
debate in the two houses of parliament, 
and the argitments advanosd on both 
aides are worthy of notice even in a 
European history, as involving the fun- 
damental prindples on which constitu- 
tional monarchies are rested. The first 
proposition paned unanimously; the 
aeoond, declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to supply l^e delect, did the like, 
with the single dissentient voice of Sir 
Francis Burdett; but upon the third, 
which declared that parliament should 
prooeed 2)y ftttt to fix the person who 
was to ezeroiae the royal authority, the 
Opposition took theirstand. An amend- 
ment, that on addren should be pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales praying 
him to take upon himself tha royid 
functions, was proposed by Mr Pon- 
aonby, and on it the main debate took 
place. 

25. Onihepartof theOj^xwition, it 
was arguedby Ahr Ponsonby, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and Eari Orey:-''<The case 
which at present calls for the interpo- 
sition of parliament, is tiie absence of 
the kingly power; and that not owing 
to hia abdication or to the failure of 
heirs, but to the incapacity of the ex- 
isting monarch to execute the duties 
of the royal office. In dealing with so 
delicate a matter, one bordering so 
elosely on the very foundations of gov- 
ernment, it is of the last importance 
to adhere to the rules established by 
former precedent, and, in the absence 
of ixwitive enactment, proceed in the 
paths of ancient usage. What> then, in 
similar ciroumstanoes, have our ances- 
tors done? At the Restoration in 
1661, the basis of the whole change 
waa the declaration of Charles II. from 
Biad|i; and thai^ deolaratioo, with the 



letter from the king which aooom- 
panied it, was delivered on the 2Mh 
April; and between that and the 21^ 
of May, when the Restoration took 
place, an application was made ftom. 
the Oommons to the Lords to put the 
great seal in activity, as without it ths 
proceedings of the courts of law wsrs 
stopped; but this the Houss of Peeit 
dechned, and the Commons, sensibls 
that their application was absurd and 
unconstitutional, gave up the proposi> 
tion. Again at the Revolution, when 
James IL had left the country, and the 
throne was thereby vacant, what did 
parliament dot Did they prooeed by 
bill to settle the person who was to 
succeed to the crown, and go through 
the farce of affixing the great seal to 
an act when there was bo sovereign oa 
the throne? No. Even in that extreme 
case, when the liberties and religion of 
the iriiole nation were at stake, and con- 
stitutional principles were so well un- 
derstood from therecent discussion th^ 
had undeigone during the great Rebw- 
lion and at the Restoration, they never 
dreamt of sudi an anomaly, but con- 
tented themselves with simply address- 
ing the Prince of Orange to call a pav- 
liament; and, when it assembled, taey 
read the great compact between king 
and people, the Bill of Rights, and im- 
medutely proclaimed William andMary 
Eing and Queen of Great Britain, u. 
proceeding by address was the proper 
course in the greater cause and on the 
greater emergency, it must be consid- 
ered sufficient in the lesser. 

26. ** With regard to the proceeding 
by bill, ito absurdity is so manifest^ 
that the onlv surprising thing is, how it 
ever could have beecn thought ot It 
is matter of universal notoriety, that 
every bill must have the royal assent 
before it becomes law ; and, if that is 
the case in ordinaiy instances, how 
much more must it hold in that moat 
momentous of all legislative enaeft- 
mente, the succession of the crown? 
Now, by the 83d of Henry YIIL, the 
royal assent must be given by the Eling 
personally in parliament^ or by com- 
missioners appointed by letters-patent 
under the royal sign-manual. Is his 
majesty at pvesent oapahb of gtviag 
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luM consent in either of these ways? 
Confessedly not; and if so, then the 
proposed bill, though it may have 
passed both houses of parliament, must 
ever want the authority of law. On 
what pretence, then, can we assume to 
do by fiction, and by an artificial and 
operoee proceeding, what» in point of 
fact, is universally known to be impos- 
sible? Other precSedents in older times, 
still more precisely in point, might be 
quoted; but these considerations seem 
so decisive of the matter at issue, as to 
render their examination unnecessary. 
27. "It may be conceded that the 
two houses of parliament, and they 
alone, have the right to supply a defi- 
ciency, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, in the executive; but the ques- 
tion is, what is the proper and consti- 
tutional form for them to proceed on 
upon the occasion? It is just as pos- 
sible to tell the heir-apparent what re- 
strictions are to be imposed on his 
authority, in the address which calls 
upon him to exercise the functions of 
royalty, as in the bill which confers its 
powera upon him. If it is deemed ad- 
visable to place the custody of the 
monarch in the hands of the Queen, 
and to give her majesty the appoint- 
ment of the great officers of his house- 
hold, as well as the power of taking 
the initiative in restoring him to the 
throne upon his convalescence, is it to 
be presumed that the Prince Regent, 
even when he had assumed the powers 
of royalty, in consequence of the ad- 
dress of the two houses, would refuse 
his concurrence to such an arrange- 
ment ? It is true, in this way the limi- 
tations which parliament may deem 
necessary upon his power, may not 
form fundamental parts of the Regent's 
authority ; but you have just the same 
security that he will assent to them 
as to any other bill which has passed 
both houses, as to which there is no 
instance of a rejection since the Revo- 
lution. It is no answer to these objec- 
tions to say, the same thing was done 
in 1788, and that precedent should 
now be followed. The times, the cir- 
cmnstances of the empire, were essen- 
tially difierent in the two cases : then 
the chief danger appreh^ided was from 



the royal prerogative ; now a crippled 
executive is the greatestcalamity which 
the country, beset with dangers, could 
encounter.'' 

28. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Canning, Mr Perceval, 
and Lord Castlereagh: — "Not the right 
and power of parliament to supply the 
present defect, but the mode of exer- 
cising it, is in question. That great 
and serious difficulties lie in the wav 
of either of the two methods which 
might be followed, may at once be ad- 
mitted : but the question is, not whe- 
ther either mode of proceeding is un- 
exceptionable, but to which the least 
important objections can be stated. It 
is no fault of ours that we are placed 
in a situation at once painful and per- 
plexing : our duty is to deal with these 
difficulties in the most legal and con- 
stitutional manner which existing cir- 
cumstances will admit. To object to 
either of the methods of proceeding (by 
bill or address) its own inherent diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, is only to 
say, in other words, that we are placed 
in a situation in the highest degree 
perplexing. That, however, is notour 
own act, but that of Providence, and 
we must deal with it as our ancestors 
have done. Every catastrophe which 
suspends or dissolves the hereditary 
succession to the throne, is necessarily 
involved in such difficulties : the only 
point for consideration is, what is the 
best mode of getting out of them? 

29. ** Now, what precedent does for- 
mer usage afford to guide us in such 
perplexities ? The example of the Re- 
storation cannot with any propriety be 
referred to on this question ; because 
then an exiled monarch was to be re- 
stored to a right of which he had been 
forcibly and unjustly deprived, and an 
acknowledged title to be simply pro^ 
claimed and re-established. Can this 
be affirmed to be the predicament in 
which we stand at this moment ? Un- 
questionably not ; for we have now no 
pre-existing right to declare, but a con- 
tingency unforeseen by the existing 
law to provide for. Then, as to the 
precedent of the Revolution, splendid 
and cheering as the recollection of that 
great event must always be to English- 
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men, it will bt wiie in iMrUam«Qt» be- 
fore they permit their feelings to be 
earried away by it, to conalder well 
whether it has any application to the 
eircunutanoee in wluoh we are now 
placed. Was the objeot of parliament, 
at that period, to provide for the oare 
and custody of the person of the mon> 
arch f Was it to provide for his return 
to the government of the country upon 
his restoration to health! Was it to 
erect a temporary sovereignbr during 
the incapacity of the monaron who, it 
was hoped, would soon be restored to 
health} Was it not, on the contraiy, 
to provide tigainti the restoration of 
James — to erect a bairier against his 
return, and defend the crown, which 
they proposed to transfer, against the 
hostile approach of its ancient poeses- 
sor? 

80. " The aigument, founded upon 
the incompetency of applying the Great 
Seal to an act of parliament during the 
incapacity of the sovereign, is founded 
on no logical principle. Admitting 
that a fiction of law is adopted — an 
irregular and absurd proceeding, if you 
win, carried on when two branches of 
the legislature authorise the symbol 
of the consent of the third to be affixed 
to their bill without the knowledge or 
consent of that other— does not this 
arise necessarily from the melancholy 
event which for a time has resolved 
government into two of its elements, 
and compelled them to provide them- 
selves for the public service with only 
the presumed or feigned consent of the 
thkd? It is surely a singular remedy 
for the unfortunate incapacity of one 
branch of the constitution, to proceed 
necessarily to incapacitate the remain- 
ing bcanc^ee. The proceedings at the 
time of the Revolution were wise, just, 
and necessary, because there was no 
other mode of proceeding practicable 
at that period, when government was 
dissolved, and no legislative measure, 
even in the most informal style, could 
be adopted; but, because such a pro- 
oeeding was proper then, does it follow 
that the same precedent should be fol- 
lowed now, when no such necessity 
exists ? And is not the proposal to do 
so^ in the forcible lauguage of Mr 




Bitffc% * to make the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its dailv bread?' 

81. *' WehavenowaparUamentfuU, 
free, and so constituted as to be per- 
fectly competent to provide for the 
exigenoy that exists. What analogy 
is there between such a situation, and 
that at the Revolution, when the very 
oonvooatiun of a parliament was the 
first step to be taken, and that could 
only be done br address to the Prince 
of Orange f Admitting the absurdity 
of applying the Great Seal, in the 
King's name, to a bill which has passed 
both houses, when there is no sove- 
reign on the throne, the same difficulty 
exists in ss great a degree to the whole 

ings of the regency during tiie 
's life, which, contrary to the fact, 
speak in the King^s name, and profess 
to utter his wilL The question of a 
regency, it is historicslly known, was 
discussed at the Revolution, and re- 
jected SB unsuitable to the circum- 
stances which then existed ; and this 
renders that precedent directly hostile 
to the proceeding by address in the 
present instance. The older precedents 
so standing, and such being the equal 
balance of difficultiee or incompeten- 
cies on either side, what remains for 
us but to act upon the latest and most 
important authority, that of parliament 
on the king's illneas in 1788, which 
was adopted after the f ulloit discus- 
sion, in circumstances precisely paral- 
lel to the present, and with the assist- 
ance of all the light to be derived from 
the greatest constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen who ever adorned ike Brit- 
ish senator* 

Upon this debate, parliament, by a 
lai^ majority in both houses, sup- 
ported the resolutions proposed by 
ministers, that is, the proc^ding by 
bill ; the numbers being in the Commons 
269 to 157 ; in the Lords 100 to 74. 

82. The details of the regency bill 
were afterwards brought forward, and 
discussed with great spirit and minute- 
ness in committees of both houses of 
parliament. Most of the clauses were 
adopted with no other than verbal al- 
torations ; but a protracted debate took 
place on the clause which proposed to 
lay the Regent for twelve months 
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under oertoia nstrifltioiii, espeeially in 
tile royal prerogaUve of creating peers, 
or calling the eldest sons of peers to 
the upper house by writ. These re- 
strictions, however, for that period, 
were inserted in the hill by a majority 
in the lower house of twenty-four ; the 
numbers being two hundred and twen- 
ty^four to two hundred — a majority 
which fell on the matter of the limita- 
tion as to creating peers^ to sixteen in 
the Commons, and in the Lords to six. 
This rapid diminution of the ministe- 
rial majority clearly indicated what an 
insecure tenure ministers were con- 
ceived to have of their places, and how 
strongly the now confirmed malady of 
the sovereign, and the known partial- 
ly of the Prince of Wales for the 
Whig party, had come to influence that 
numerous party in pa r li a ment — the 
waverers — in the line of policy they 
thought it expedient to adopt. The 
Queen, by the bill, had the appoint- 
ment of all the offices connected with 
the King^s household, and certain forms 
were prescribed, according to which 
she was to take the initiative in pav- 
ing the way for his restoration to power 
in the event of his convalescence. But 
in the all-important matter of the ap- 
pointment of a ministry, the Regent 
was invested, without any restriction, 
with the whole royal prerogative ; and 
it was universally thought that the 
first use he would make of his newly- 
acquired power would be to dismiss 
the present ministers, and call Lords 
Qrey and GrenviUe to the head of his 
councils. Thus modified, the bill ap- 
pointing the Regent passed the House 
of Lords on the 29th January, by a 
majority, however, only of eight ; and 
on the 6th February the royal assent 
was given by commission, and the 
Great Seal, the object of so much con- 
tention, affixed to the bill ; upon which 
the Prince of Wales immediately enter- 
ed on the whole functions of royalty, 
by the title of the Prince Regent 

33. On calmly considering the sub- 
ject of this vehement contention and 
narrow division in both houses of par- 
liament^ it cannot but strike the most 
ixieonsiderateobserver^how remarkable 
it was that the two great parties who 



divided the state took, upon this eon* 
stitutional question,side8 diametrically 
opposite to what might have been ex* 
pectedfrom their provious principles-^ 
the Whigs supporting now, as in 1788, 
the doctrine of the hereditary inherent 
right of the heir-apparent to the r^ 
gency, during » contingency not pro- 
vided for by the Act of Settlement or 
the constitution, and the Tories exert- 
ing all their efforts, equally as in the 
di^B of Mr Pitt, to negative the heir- 
apparenVs daim dejure to the regency^ 
and to confer it on him by act of par- 
liament only, and under such restric- 
tions as to the two houses of the legis- 
lature might seem expedient. A me* 
morable instance of how much, even 
in the brightest days of national his- 
tory, the greatest men in public life 
are influenced by considerations of in- 
terest to themselves or their party, in 
preference to adherence to the political 
principles which they profess ; and oi 
the ease with which Uie most consoi* 
entious minds are unconsciously sway- 
ed by the persuasive voice of private 
advantage or public ambition. 

34. But if the merits of the argu- 
ments adduced on both sides on this 
occasion are considered, without re- 
ference to the objects of present ad« 
vantage which either party hadat heart, 
no doubt can be entertained that the 
Whigs, both in reason and on precedent, 
had the best of the dispute. Admit- 
ting that the constitution, as it at pre* 
sent exists, was originally formed by 
an exertion of the national will, in op- 
I)osition to, or in constraint of, the 
views of the reigning monarch, still no 
one can doubt tiiat the occasions on 
which reference is to be made to par* 
liament to appoint the supreme exe- 
cutive magistrate, are extreme ones, 
and that recourse is not to be had to 
that idtimum remedium, except in cases 
where no other mode of solving the 
difficulty and canying on the govern- 
ment can be discovered. In 3lr Burked 
words, already quoted, to act otheiv 
wise would be to make the extreme 
medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. An event so little contrary i» 
the ordinary course of events that it 
unhappily oocurred twice during the. 
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lUe of Um mbm mauwuh^yia,, iht in* 
m&ity or atter inoapaoity of the reign- 
ing ■orercign" om hanUy be laid to 
be an extreme caae^ unprovided for hj 
ike conatitutiony oelling for a reour> 
MBoe to firiit prinoipleB, and wanant* 
iag two branohee of the legiektura in 
diepoeing of the thifd and the ezecu- 
tiTe magistracy. The right of heredi- 
taiT Bttooee8ion~-4he f uadunental prin- 
oqpie of the monarohy-^interf ered with 
to the smallest ponible extent at the 
Beyolation, and then fixed de fiUmro 
on the firmest huaB, dearly indicates 
the mode of solving the difficnlty. 
The heir>apparent^ if of competent age 
to landerta^ the government— if not^ 
the party entitled by law to the re- 
gency during his minority— is the per- 
son to whom the interim duty of eon- 
ducting the executive devolves, leaving 
it to parliament to make what provi- 
sion they please for the custody of tiie 
person of the latuoos monarch. 

86. The zeeult which followed this 
interesting discussion in both ho«ws 
of parliament was such as was little 
anticipated, and one which, had it been 
foreseen, might possibly have inverted 
the sides wluch the lunisterial party 
and Opposition respectivriy took upon 
its merits. From the oonnection whidi, 
during his whole past life, had sub- 
sisted between the Priaoe of Wales 
and the Whig party, and the dose per- 
sonal intimacy in iiduch he had long 
lived with its prindpal leaders, it was 
universally expected that his first aet» 
upon being elevated to the office oi 
Irince Regent^ would have been to 
have lent for Lords Grey and Qren- 
ville, and intrusted them with the for- 
mation of a new administration.. In 
fact, the anticipation of this had, to- 
wards the dose of the year ISIO, sen- 
sibly diminished the ministerial majo- 
rity in both houses of parliament ; and 
by inspiring government with tike be- 
lief that their tenure of offioe was 
drawing to a close, and that an opposite 
system wouldimmedistely be embraced 
b^. their succesaoni, had impaired in a 
most serious mann«p, and at the most 
important eribisytheireffortsforthe pro- 
seeation <^ the war. The despatches 
ol WeUingtoni during the momentous 



campaign of 1810 sad the oommenee* 
ment of 1811, are filled with obaerva* 
tionswhich,however guarded, showthat 
he felt he was not supported at home at 
he ottghtto have been ; thatflovemment 
thrftw upon him the whole responsi- 
bility connected with the continuance 
of the Peninsular struggle, and were 
either desponding of success after the 
disastrous terminatiottof the Austrian 
war, or deemed exertion and expendi- 
ture thrown away, from a secret impres- 
sion that their ministerial career was 
nearly at an end, and that all continental 
resistance would be immediately aban- 
doned by theirsucoessors. Itwas,there- 
fore, matter of no small surprise to all 
parties, and perhaps to none more than 
to the minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed, when the Prince Regent^ im- 
mediately upon being invested with 
the powers of royalty, wrote a letter 
to Mr Perceval, announdng that he 
had no intentions of making any change 
in the administration ; and the speech 
to parliament which he immediately 
afterwards delivered, differed in no re- 
spectk either in regard to sentiments or- 
expression, fi!om what might have beea 
anticipated had Qeoive III. been still 
discharging the functions of royalty. 

86. Alraough this communication 
assigned as the reason, and the 9cie 
reason, for the Regent continuing the- 
Tories in office, "the irreeistibie im- 
pudse of filkd duty and affection to his 
bdoved and afflicted father, which led 
him to dread that any act on his part 
might, in the smallest degree, have the 
efiect of interfering with the progress 
of bds sovereign's recovery;'* yet the de- 
termination it contained to continue 
the present government in their places^ 
even for a Umited period, gave g^eat 
umbrage to the leaders of the Whi^ 
party. They complained that, as he 
was unrestricted in the dioice of his 
miniiters, no sufBdent reason existed 
for the continuance in office of those 
to whom he had always been political* 
ly opposed; and they entertained an 
i^prehension, which the events proved 
to be not unfounded, that the habits 
of offidal oommuaication with some of 
the administration, and the social tal- 
ents- <^4>th«rB) might ^ to to bbliter* 
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«ie that repugnance to the Tory party 
which the Prince had hitherto evinced. 
It was generally expected, however, 
that he would still revert to hia earlier 
friende when the year during which 
the restrictions were imposed by par- 
liament came to an end ; and the opin- 
ion was confidently promulgated by 
those supposed to be most in the Re- 
gent's confidence, that February 1812 
would see the Whig party entirely and 
permanently in office. 

87. The event, however, again dis- 
appointed the hopes entertained by the 
exposition. Early in Januaiy 1812, 
the administration sustained a loss by 
the resignation of Marquis WeUesley, 
the foreign secretary ; and the reasons 
assigned for this step were, that the 
ministry, of which Mr Perceval formed 
the head, could not be prevailed upon 
to carry on the war in the Peninsula 
on such a scale, as was either suited to 
the dignity of the kingdom, or calcu- 
lated to bring the contest to a success- 
ful issue. The Prince Regent, how- 
ever, earnestly pressed his lordship to 
retain the seals of office, which he con- 
sented to do in the mean time; but 
when the restrictions expired in Feb- 
ruary, and still no disposition to make 
a change of ministry was evinced, the 
resignation was agam tendered, accom- 
panied by a statement that the new 
administration should be formed on an 
intermediate principle between instant 
concession to, and perpetual exclusion 
o^ the Catholics, and with the under- 
standing that the war was to be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour. This 
second resignation was accepted, and 
Lord Castlereagh was appointedforeign 
secretary in room of the Marquis ; and 
in the mean time the Prince Regent^ 
through the medium of the Duke of 
York, opened a communication with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, the object 
of which was to induce them, and some 
of their friends, to form part of the 
government on the principle of mutual 
concession and an extended basis. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the 
differences between the leaders of the 
Whigs and Tories were insutmount* 
able, and the result was, that the ne- 
gotiation came to nothing. Shortly 



after, a motion by Lord Boringdon in 
the House of Peers, for an address to 
the Prince Regent^ praying for the for- 
mation of a ministry upon an extended 
basis, was negatived by a majority of 
seventy-two. From what transpired 
in this debate, it was evident that a 
more vital question than even that of 
the conduct of the foreign war was 
now the obstacle to the formation of a 
coalition ministry ; and that Catholic 
emancipation, to the ultimate conces- 
sion of which it was known Lord Wel- 
lesley was favourable, was the real 
point upon which irreconcilable differ- 
ences existed both in the cabinet and 
between some of its ministers and the 
throne. 

88. A dreadful andunexpected event, 
however, soon after gave rise to a re- 
newal of the negotiation, and appa- 
rently opened the way for the restora- 
tion of die Whigs to office, by the de- 
struction of their most formidable and 
uncompromising opponent. On the 
11th Ifoy, as Mr Perceval was enter- 
ing the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, at a quarter past five o'clock, he 
was shot through the heart, and im- 
mediately afterwards expired. A cry 
arose, " Whereis the villain who fired f " 
and immediately a man of the name of 
Bellingham stepped forward, and mak- 
ing no attempt to escape, calmly said, 
" 1 am the unfortunate man ; my name 
is Bellingham : it is a private injury ; 
I know what I have done ; it was a de- 
nial of justice on the part of govern- 
ment." He was forthwith seized and 
carried to the bar of the House of 
Commons, in which assembly, as well 
as in the Lords, the greatest agitation 
prevailed when the calamitous event 
became known. Both houses without 
delay adjourned. A message of con- 
dolence was shortly after voted to the 
Prince R^nt ; and on the 18th, Lord 
Castlerea^ on the part of the govem- 
ment> proposed, and Mr Ponsonby, on 
that of tile Opposition, seconded, a 
vote of £50,000 to the family of the 
deceased minister, and £2000 a-year 
annuity to his widow. It appeitfed, 
to the honour of this disinterested 
statesman, who had for years directed 
the exchequer of the most opulent 
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empire in tlie world, tbat not onlr had 
he taken adTantage of none of the 
means of enriching niniBelfwhieh wera 
in his power, but he had not even been 
enabled to make that moderate provi- 
aion for his family of twelve children 
which ordinanr men, who have been 8uc> 
cessf ul in the legal profe68ion,geDeraUy 
do. These provisions, to the honour of 
the Opposition and of human nature be 
it said, peasedthehouse withouta single 
dissentient voice, though a debate took 
place upon the subsequent grant of 
£3000 ft-year to the eldest son of Mr 
Perceval, after the denuseof his mother, 
which was, however, carried by a laige 
majority; and a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to his memory, at the 
public expense, was also decreed. 

S9. The trial of the assassin, as the 
courts were sitting, and as no length- 
ened citation of the prisoner is required 
by the English law except in cases of 
high treason, took phM^ on the 15th, 
four days after the murder. He was 
found guilty, and executed on the 18th 
in front of Newgate. His demeanour, 
both on the scaffold and in prison be- 
fore his death, was firm, calm, and self- 
possessed; he engaged in his religious 
exerdsos with, fervour, but uniformly 
persisted in denying his guilty alleging 
that the death of Mr Perceval, which 
he always admitted, was a proper re- 
tribution for the ministei's neglect of 
his application for redress of private 
in j uries. An attempt to prove him in- 
sane at the trial failed ; and a motion 
to have the trial postponed, to obtain 
evidence from a distance of his mental 
aberration, was refused by the court 
Indeed his whole demeanour, though 
it indicated a degree of excitement on 
the subject of his real or supposed 
wrongs whichamounted to monomania, 
was by no means such as to indicate 
that amount of mental derangement 
which renders an insane person irre- 
sponsible for his actions. 

40. It afterwards appeared, by the 
production of a letter on the subject 
from Lord Leveson Oower, the British 
ambassador at St Petersburg at the 
time, in the House of Commons, that» 
though he had sustained great patri- 
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wy>n jifj losses In Knglfntd end RiMsia. 
yet they had arisen chiefly from his 
own intemperate conduct and langua«% 
and that his supposed claims for m- 
denmifleation against the British gov- 
ernment, and their alleged injustice in 
disregarding them, were entirely vision- 
ary. It is quite clear that he was the 
fit object of punishment, even though 
he had a sort of monomania on his 
realor supposed wronn; for his aber- 
ration consisted in the exaggeration 
of these wrongs only, not in any in- 
sensibility to the guilt of murder, 
supposing them true. But though, in 
all probability, the result to the un- 
happy man would have been the same, 
and public justice in the end would 
have required his execution, it must 
always be regarded with regret^ as a 
stain upon British justice^ that the 
motion made, and earnestly insirted 
on by his counsel, to have the trial 
postponed for some days, to obtain 
evidence from a distance to establish 
lus insanity, was not acceded to; * that 
a judicial proceeding, requiring beyond 
all others the most calm and delibe- 
rate consideration, should have been 
hurried over with a precipitance which, 
if not illegal, was at least unusual ; and 
that so glorious an opportunity of- ex- 
hibiting the triumph of justice over the 
strongMt and most general feelings of 
resentment should have been lost from 
a desire to accelerate, by a few daya 
only, the execution of the criminaL 

41. This tragic event reopened to 
the Whigs the path to power; for not 
only was the most determined oppo- 
nent of them, and of the GisthoUc 
claims, now removed, but a general 
wiih was felt and openly expressed in 
the nation for the formation of ao 
administration on an extended basis; 
which, sinking all minor points of dis- 
pute, and embracing the leading men 

* It ia a striking proofof the progn»B whidi 
just principles have since made in our Juris- 
prudence, that the course here recommended 
was precisely what Lord Denman and the 
Court of Kinff's Bench adopted on the ar- 
raignment of M'Naughton for the murder of 
Mr Drummond, whom he had mistaken for 
Sir Robert Peel, in January 1848, under cir- 
cumstances precisely similar. 
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of Ipotik |NUPtie0» thouU Maabina tiiA 
wbolB talent of the nation in one 
plwiliiinT, lor the prosecution of the 
gfwit contest in wluoh it was engaged. 
This idea> so natural and apparently 
feasible to men inexperienc^ in pub- 
lio affitirs — so impracticable to all ac- 
quainted with their real character, and 
ilie vital questions on which irrecon- 
oUable difierencesezist between equally 
able and conscientious statesmen — had 
gotatthis period such hold of the minds 
of the people, that repeated motions 
were made in parliament, after Mr 
Fereevara death, for the formation of 
a cabinet embracing the leading men 
of Ability in all parties. On the 20th 
Vay a motion for an ad d ress to the 
Prmee Regent, praying him to con- 
struct a cabinet on this principle, 
brought forward by Mr Stuart Wort- 
lay, (now Lord Whamcliffe), and sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the 
Whigs, was carried against mimstevs 
"by a majority of four — the numbers 
being one hundred and seventy-four 
to one hundred and seventy. The 
mbject was afterwards resumed with 
extraordinary anxiety, on more than 
one occasion, in both houses of parlia- 
ment; and in the course of these dis- 
eossions it transpired, both that the 
Prinoe Regent had taken the most 
decisive steps to carry into effect the 
wishes of the nation, and that tlie 
grand difficulty which obstructed the 
formation of a imited administration 
was the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation. L(»d Wellesley first received 
a commission to form a government; 
and, when he &iled, that arduous duty 
was intrusted to Lord Moira. Lord 
WeUeeley professed his willingness to 
take office on the principle of conces- 
sion to the Irish Romanists, of ade- 
qptate vigour in the Peninsular War, 
and of a union of parties in the cabi- 
net; but the first principle the Prince 
Begent was not inclined to admit, and 
it was firmly rejected by Lord Liver- 
pool and the Tories in office. After 
some discussion his royal highness, 
through Earl Moira, conveyed a wish 
to Lords Qrey and Qrenville, that they 
and their friends should fprm a lead- 
ing pari of the administration. Con- 



ferenees took piaoi» aeooidingly: the 
differences about the Catholics of L:«» 
land and the Spanish war were got 
over; everything appeared on the eve 
of a satis&ctory adjustment, and no- 
obstacles remained to prevent the re-- 
turn of the Whigs to power, on all the 
principles for whidi they had so long 
contended, when the negotiation waa 
suddenly broken off, and the Tories 
were once more firmly seated in office, 
by one of those unforeseen and trivial 
obstacles which so often, in the affiurs 
of state, derange the calculations of 
the wisest statesmen, and yet decide 
the fate of nations. 

42. In the course of Earl Moira's 
discussions with Earl Grey and Lord 
Qrenville, which from the first were 
conducted with the most perfect can- 
dour and good faith on both sides, ar 
difficulty occurred as to the appoint- 
ment of the great officers of the royal 
household, which had not previously 
been anticipated, but which proved 
fatal to the whole negotiation, and 
to which events in subsequent times 
have given an unlooked-for degree of 
interest. It had generally, though not 
always, been the practice for the chief 
officers of the household to be changed 
with an alteration of ministry, upon 
the principle that a government could 
not be supposed to possess the royal 
confidence, and must necessarily be 
hampered and restricted in its mea* 
sures, when persons belonging to an^ 
opposite and hostile party were ia 
daily, almost hourly, communication, 
on tiie most intimate terms, with the 
sovereign. The Whig peers, in order 
to prevent such a difficulty arising in 
a more advanced stage of the admin- 
istration, stated it as an indispensable 
condition of their accession to office, 
that they should enjoy the same privir 
leges in this respect as had been ex^ 
ercised by their predecessors on similar 
occasions, and this preliminary led ixjt 
secret conferences, more carious even 
than what passed at the public negotia* 
tions. " Are you prepared,*' said Lord 
Moira to the Prince Regent, ** to con- 
cede the appointment of the household 
to the leaders of the. new administrar 
tion ?" " I am," answered the Prince. 
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^ Then," rndiAd tlM «hiTNilroiu nobk- 
lOftO, *' not one of your pr«BMit Mr> 
vants ihaU be displaodd : it is euough 
for the orown to yield the prinoi{Me, 
without Bubmitting ako to the indig- 
nity of the removal." To oomplete 
the AKtraoniixiAiy ohaaoee which tra- 
versed this iQOinentouB negotiation, 
Mr Sheridan, to whom Liord Yarmouth, 
joh the part of the lords of the houae- 
hold, intruated a mewage atating their 
readiness to solve the difficulty by re- 
signing, delayed to deliver this mei^ 
sage till it was too late, in the hope of so- 
curing for his party a triumph over the 
throne ; and Lord Moira, upon the part 
of the Prioee Regent, declined to make 
any such ^onoession a fundamental 
condition of the administration; and 
Ikhus the negotiation was broken off. 

.43. The ftinoe, irritated at what he 
dsemed an uuwamuitable interference 
with the freedom of choice and per- 
jKmal comfort of the sovereign, and 
acting under the direction of Lord 
Moira, who thought he had yielded all 
that could be required of Uie crown* 
immediately appointed Lord Liverpool 
tot lord of iiie treasury. All the 
e»»ting ministers were continued in 
^eir places, including Lord Castle- 
resgh in the imp<M:tant one of minis- 
ter of foreign a&irs; and the Tories^ 
lately so near shipwrock, found them- 
selves, from the strong intermixture 
of personal feeling in the failure of 
the negotiations which had excluded 
^ir rivals, more firmly seated in power 
thaa ever. Lord Yarmouth, the high- 
est officer in the household, whose ez- 
ftbision from office was probably the 
princqtal object whioh the Whig leaden 
had in view in insistiiig so much on 
ihis condition, afterwards stated in the 
House of Lords, that both he himself, 
and also thfi other officers in the palace, 
irere prepared to have resigned their 
offices the moment the arasogements 
tor the formation of a new ministry 
were completed; and that all they 
washed for was, that they themselves, 
iwid their sovereign, should be saved 
ihe pain of a dismisBal. 
• 44. In reflecting, with all the lights 
ed subaequ^it experience, on the ain- 
g|ikr failure of this important negotia^ 



tion, it is impoaaibto to doubt thai^ 
Lords Grey and Grenville were right 
in the oonditioas which thmr so firmly 
insisted on as a condition of their tak- 
ing office. It is no doubt easy for the 
satirist to inveigh against the eager- 
neaa for patronage which indueea pub- 
lic men* after all queaUona of poUcj 
and principlea of government have 
been a4jui^ed, to break off negoti^ 
tiona, merely becaoae they cannot agrae 
upon who is to have the diaposJ of 
domestic appointments ; and Mr Sherir 
dan had a fair subjeot for his ridicule 
when he said that his friends the 
Whigs had fairly outd<me Jamea IL, for 
he had lost three crowns for a mas^ 
whereas they had lost the government 
of three kingdomsfur three white sticks. 
But all this notwithstanding, it is sul* 
fioiently clear that the Whigm wbe 
could not have foreseen the intended 
resignation of the Tory <^cers of the 
household, were right in stipulating 
for a .power, if neoessaiy, to remove 
them. Household ^pointment% of 
no small moment even to private inr 
dividuals, cure of vital consequence te 
kinga, and still more to queens. Th# 
strongest intellect is seldom able to 
withstand the incessant influence of ad- 
vene opinions, delicately and skilfully 
applied by persons in intimate ooviSr 
dence, and poaaessing numerous op» 
portunitiea for aucceasf ully impressing 
them. If no man is a hero, still less 
is he a sage, to his valet-de-ehambre. 
It is in vain to say that the private in^ 
dinations of the sovereign are to be 
consulted in preference to the wishes 
of his responsible ministers. House>> 
hold ai^pointoients in a palace are, in 
truth, political situations, and must 
be in harmony with the principles of 
government which public opinion or 
external circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the country. To decide 
otherwise is to impose upon ministers 
the responsibility of office without its 
power; and hold uq) one government 
to the country as regulating its pubr 
lie coQcems, while another is in secret 
directing all its movemeute. 

45. But the failure of this moment- 
ous negotiation suggests another and 
a still more serious subject of consid* 
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eration. All the great questions of 
policy, boUi in external and internal 
ooncems, had been ammged between 
the sovereign and the new ministry. 
The difficulties of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the Peninsular eontest, and Ame- 
rican concession, had been satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and a vital change in 
the government and policy of the 
country was on the point of taking 
j^ace, when it was prevented, and Mr 
Pitt's system continued as the ruling 
principle, by a mere contest about the 
appointment of three household offi- 
cers ! Yet what mighty interests, not 
only to Great Britain but to the hu- 
man race, were then at stake: and 
what wondrous changes in the course 
of events must have ensued, if this 
seemingly providential difference about 
the household officers had not arisen ! 
The contest with France, after a dura- 
tion of nearly twenty years, had at 
length reached its crisis. The rock of 
Sisyphus, rolled with such difficulty 
to the summit of the steep, was about 
to recoiL The negotiation with the 
Whigs was broken off on the 6th June. 
On the 13th of the same month Well- 
ington crossed the Portuguese frontier, 
and commenced the campaign of Sala- 
manca ; while on the 23d Napoleon 
passed the Niemen, and perilled his 
crown and his life on the precarious 
issue of a Russian invasion. The ex- 
pulsion of the French from the Penin- 
sula, the catastrophe of Moscow, the 
resurrection of Europe, were on the 
<eve of commencing, when the con- 
titiued fidelity of England to the cause 
of freedom hung on the doubtful bal- 
ance of household appointments ! 

46. If a change of ministry had tak- 
en i^ace at that time, the destinies of 
the world would probably have been 
changed. The Whigs, fettered by 
their continued protestations against 
the war, could not, with any regard 
to consistency, have prosecuted it with 
vigour. Their unvarying prophecies 
of disaster from the Peninsular con- 
test would have paralysed all the na- 
tional efforts in support of Welling- 
ton; their continued declamations on 
the necessity of peace would have led 
^hem to embrace the firat opportunity 



of coming to an aooommodation with 
Napoleon. Alexander, mindful of their 
refusal of succour after the battle of 
Eylau, would have been shaken in his 
resolution after the battle of Borodino. 
Sweden, unsupported by English sub- 
sidies, would not have ventured to 
swerve from the French alliance. The 
occupation of Moscow would have led 
to a submission destructive of the li- 
berties of Europe ; or the retreat, un- 
threatened, from the north, would 
have been spared half its horrors ; at 
latest, peace would have been conclud- 
ed with the French Emperor at Prague. 
Wellington would have been with- 
drawn with barren laurels from the 
Peninsula; Europe had been yet groan- 
ing under the yoke of military power, 
and the dynasty of Napoleon still upon 
the throne. In contemplating the in- 
timate connection of such marvellous 
results with the apparentlv trivial 
question of household appomtments 
in the royal palace of Great Britain, 
the reflecting observer, according to 
the temper of his mind, will indulge 
in the vein of pleasantry or the senti- 
ment of thanldulness. The disciples 
of Yoltaire, recollecting how a similar 
court intrigue arrested the course of 
Marlborough's victories in one age, and 
prolonged the popular rule in Great 
Britain in another, will inveigh against 
the subjection of human affairs to the 
direction of chance, the caprice of 
sovereigns, or the arts of courtiers ; 
while the Christian philosopher, im- 
pressed with the direction of all earthly 
things by an Almighty hand« will dis- 
cern in tiiese apparently trivial events 
the unobserved springs of Supreme In- 
telligence; and conclude, that as much 
as royal partialities may be the uncon- 
scious instruments of reward to an up- 
right and strenuous, they may be the 
ministers of retribution to a selfish 
and corrupted age. 

47. George IV., who, probably from 
personal rather than public considera- 
tions, was led to take this important 
step in the outset of his government^ 
had the good fortune to wield the 
sceptre of Great Britain during the 
moet^ gloriouft era in its long and mem- 
orable annals; and yet no sovereign 
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ever owed lo little to hie own indi- 
vidual wisdom or exertions. The tri* 
nmphs whieh hAve rendered his tge 
immortal were prepared by other 
hands, and matnxwl in a severer dis- 
oipline. It was his good fortune to 
succeed to the throne at a time when 
the seeds sown by the wisdom of pre- 
ceding statesmen, the valour of former 
warriors, and the steadiness of Uie last 
monarch, were beginning to come to 
maturity; and thus he reaped the har- 
vest prepared, in great part, by the W 
bours of others. Tet justice must as- 
sign him a considerable place in the 
august temple of glory completed dur- 
ing his reign. If the foundation had 
been laid, and the structure was far 
advanced, when he was called to its 
direction, he had the merit of putting 
the last hand to the immortal f abria 
To the vast and unprecedented exer- 
tions made by Great Britain towards 
the close of the contest, he gave his 
cordial concurrence; he resisted the 
seducing oflfers of peace when they 
could have led only to an armed neu- 
trality; and, by his steady adherence 
to the principles of the Grand Alli- 
ance, he contributed in no slight de- 
gree to keep together its disoordant 
elements, when they were read^ to 
fall to pieces amidst the occasional 
disasters and frequent jealousies of 
the last years of the war. The un- 
precedented triumphs with which it 
concluded, and the profound peace 
which has since followed, left little 
room for external exploits during the 
remainder of his reign ; and the mon- 
arch was of too indolent a disposition, 
though not of too limited a range of 
intellectual vision, to influence those 
momentous internal changes which 
ensued, or take any part either in ad- 
vancing or retarding the vast revolu- 
tion of general thought which succeed- 
ed to the excitement and animation of 
the war. Tet history must at least 
award to him the negative merit of 
having done nothing to accelerate the 
changes which grew up with such ex- 
traordinary rsqsidity during that pe- 
riod, so fertile in intellectual innova- 
tion; of having been the last man in 
his dominions who yielded to that mo- 



mentous alteration in their religious 
institutions which first loosened the 
solid fabric of the British empire; and 
of having left to his successors the 
constitutioii, at a period when it was 
seriously menaced by domestic distress 
and general excitement, unimpaired 
either by tyrannic encroachment or 
democratic innovation. 

48. If, from the comparatively blame- 
less and glorious picture of George 
lY.'s pubuo administration, we turn 
to the details of his private life, and 
the features of his individual charac* 
ter, we shall find less to approve and 
more to condemn. Tet even there 
some alleviating circumstances may 
be found; and the British nation, in 
the calamities which hereafter may 
ensue from a failure of the dir^t line 
of succession, can discern only the na- 
tural result of the restrictions, equally 
impolitic and unjust, which it has im- 
posed, in their dearest concerns, on the 
feelings of its sovereigns. His talents 
were of no ordinary kind, and superior 
to those of any of the family. It is 
impossible to see the busts of the sons 
of George III. in Chantrey's gallery, 
without being at once convinced that 
the Prince of Wales had the most in- 
tellectual head of the group.* None 
could excel, few equal, his talents in 
conversation, or the ability with which 
he sustained it with the ablest and 
most intellectual men of the day. 
His tastes were cultivated; he had a 
high admiration for the great works 
of painting; his ear in music was 
exquisite ; and although his passion 
in architecture was rather for the 
splendour of internal decoration than 
the majesty of external effect, yet the 
stately halls of Windsor will long re- 
main an enduring monument of his 

* This is dfidsiTely establisbed by the tes- 
timony of no ordinary observer, and certainly 
no partial Judge. *^It may give you plea- 
sure," said Lord Byron to Sir Walter Scott 
" to bear that the Frince Regent's eulogium 
on you to me was conveyed in language which 
would only suffer by my attempting to tran- 
acribe it; and with a tone and taste which 
gave me a very higb idea of his abilities 
and acoomplidiments, which I had hitherto 
considered as confined to maiinert, certainly 
superior to those of any living gentleman.'* 
—Lord Btbon to StRWALTBaBoorr, JulyO^ 
1812; LocKBART's lifeufScoH, ii. 402. 
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patronage of art in its highest branches. 
The jealousy which generally exists 
between the ruling sovereign and the 
heir-apparent early brought him into 
elose connection with the leaders of 
the Whig party ; and for nearly fifteen 
years Carlton House was the grand 
rendezvous of all the statesmen, wits, 
and beauties, whom jealousy of the 
reigning poiwer had thrown into the 
arms of the Opposition. 

49. This circumstance had a mate- 
rial influence on his future character. 
Aoeustomed from his earliest youth to 
the society, not merely of the most 
elegant but the most intellectual men 
of his age; the ccmipanion, not less 
than the friend, of Burke and Fox, of 
Grey and Sheridan, he soon acquired 
that sk}ll and delicacy in conversation 
which such intercourse alone can oom- 
munieate, and shone with the reflected 
light which so often, when presented 
by those habituated to such society, 
daasleB the inexperienced beholder, and 
su|^lies, at least during the hours of 
social intercourse, the want- of original 
thought' or solid acquirements. Yet 
his talents w^re not entirely acquired 
from the brilliant circle by which he 
was surrounded. His perceptions were 
quick ; his abilities, when fairly roused 
either by the animation of Gonyersa- 
tion or the lustre of external events, 
of a very high order ; and many of his 
holograph letters are a model of ocoa* 
sional felicity both in thought and 
expression.* His features were hand- 
some; his figure, in youth, graceful 
and commanding; and both then, and 
when it was injured in maturer years, 
lay the hereditary oorpulenco of his 

* The following holofimtph note, from the 
Prince B^ent to the Duke of Wellington, 
aooompanied the appointment of the latter 
M Field-M&rahal after the battle of Vittoria : 
-^"Tovir glorious cmiduct is above all human 
piratee, and fiu* above any reward. I know 
no laagxuw^ the world aflbrds worthy to ex- 
press it. I fe^ I have nothing left to say, 
but devoutly to ofRjr up my prayer of grati- 
tude to Frovidenoe that it has, in its oami- 
potent bounty, blened my country and my- 
self with such a eeneraL Tou have sent me^ 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fietme, 
tike staff of » French marshal, and I send you 
in return that) of Bngland."— 3%e FrimcbBb- 
■gaMT to WsL&maTOH^ 8d Julsr 1813. -^Gor- 
wooD, X.63B., 



family, his manners werrse pei^ectly 
finished, that he was universally ad- 
mitted to deserve the title which he 
acquired— that of the first gentleman 
in Europe. 

50. But with these — ^no Inconsider- 
able qualities, it is true, in a sovereign' 
— the meed of praise due to his memory 
is exhausted, and thereremains nothing 
but to- do justice to the faults, and 
draw no screen ov«r the many frailties, 
of his character. Thrown from thd 
outset of life into the vortex of dissi- 
pation, without the necessity for exer- 
tion, which, in an humbler rank, or on 
a despotic throne, so often ooimteracts 
its pemioious effects, he soon became 
an ardent votary of pleasure ; and 
without descending to the degrading 
habits to which that propensity often 
leads, he only rendered its sway on 
this aocount the more tyrannical and 
destructive to his character. Profuse^ 
extravagant^ and unreflecting, he not 
only was throughout his whole life^ 
before he mounted the throne, drown^ 
ed in debt, but the systematic pursuit 
of refined enjoyment involved him in 
many discreditable and unfeeling, and 
some dishonourable acts. Dissipation 
and profligacy in youth, indeed, are 00^ 
usual in princes, and arise so readily 
from the society with which they ars 
surrounded, that they are to such per- 
sons peculiarly diflicult of resistance*; 
but the passions of Gkoi^ IV., fretting 
against the unjust resl^ictions of the 
linage Act, led him into delinquent 
cies of a more serious kind. His con- 
duct towards Queen Caroline, whatever 
the demerits of that princess may have 
been, was unpardonable ; for it began 
to be unjust before those demerits 
could have been known, and continued 
to be unfeeling after misfortune had 
expiated them by suffering. And if 
it be true, as is generally believed, that 
he gained possession of the person of a 
beautiful and superior woman, Mrs 
Fitzherberty by a fictitious or elusory 
marriage ceremony, and subsequently, 
s^er having made his friends in paa*^ 
liament deny its existence, deserted 
her, he was guilty of an action which 
passion cannot extenuate, and royaltjf 
should not' ezcuB»& Be had more* i»- 
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ionnatioa and brighter abilities than 
hk father, bat not his atnrdy honettj ; 
Ids diflBimulation was profound, and 
his friends were often the viotims of 
•his deceit. The hut days of this for- 
tanate monaroh and syatematic volup- 
toary were chiefly roent at Windsor, 
in the sednsion of elegant society, in- 
tenningled with the brilliancy of con- 
▼enational talent. And if its noble 
halls were the seene of meretricious 
aaeendancy, at least they were not dis- 
graoedbyopenprofligaoy; decency and 
■aolusion threw a veil over irregular 
connections; and justice must admit 
^at subjection to female charms was 
ia his case more than usually pardon- 
able, from the unjust laws which had 
depriTed him of a free choice in virtu- 
ooB attaehments^ and the calamitous 
imion which had denied him the bless- 
ings of domestic and filial lore. 

51. It is a^ singular circumstance, 
that the statesman who. with hissove- 
reigny was tiius elevated to the helm at 
« crisis of unexampled difficulty, and 
when the national pnospects Were to all 
Appearance gloomy in the extreme, was, 
almost from the moment of his eleva- 
tioD, borne forward on an uninterrupt- 
ed flood of voeoess ; and that, though 
inferior in capaci^ to many of the 
great characters who had preceded him 
in the struggle, he exceeded them all in 
the felicity of his career, and the glo- 
rious erents which, under his admin- 
istration, were so deeply engraven on 
4he monuments of history. Much of 
this extra(M:dintty prosperity is doubt- 
ls« to be ascribed to hiJei singular good 
ieiiune. He had the almost unprece- 
dented fieHcity of being called to the 
highest place in goyemment st the 
very time when the tide, which ever 
exists in the affiiin of men, was begin- 
ning to turn ; when the stream-flow of 
Hapoleon's triumphs was changing to 
•bb ; and when ilxe constancy of Bri- 
tain, long conspicuous in adverse, was 
to be rewarded by a bright train of 
prosperous fortune. Like his royal 
master, George IV., he thus reaped, 
with little exertion of his own, the 
fruits of the seed sown by the efforts 
of othera; and was called, during his 
lM^;theiied miniBtiy, nvllier'te modes. 



rate the vices consequent on exceerive 
prosperity, than to Sustain the nation- 
al spirit under the trials of protracted 
and searching adversity. 

52. Justice, however, must assign t6 
Lord Liverpool, if not the highest, at 
least a considerable place, among the 
great men who threw such imperish- 
able gloiT over the annals of Britain 
during tne latter period of the war. 
His capacity could not have been the 
least who stood foremost in rank 
through those memorableyears. Grant- 
ing to Alexander, Wellington, and Cas- 
tlereagh, the merit of having been the 
main instruments in the deliverance of 
Europe, the British premier may at 
least justly lay claim to the subordi- 
nate but important merit of having 
strenuously supported their efforts, and 
furnished them with the means of 
achieving such important triumphs. 
His judgment in council, temper in de- 
bate, and conciliation in diplomacv, ad- 
mirably seconded their heroic efforts. 
The resources brought by England to 
bear upon the fortunes of Europe, at 
the close of the struggle, were unex- 
ampled since the beginning of the 
world ; and if the spirit of the nation 
put them at his disposal, no small wis- 
dom and skill were displayed in the 
use which he made of them. Notwith- 
standing all their successes, the allied 
sovereigns were sometimes, from the 
jealousies and separate interests inhe- 
rent in so vast a coalition, exposed to 
serious divisions; and on these occftr 
sions the judgment and prudence of 
Lord Liverpool were of the highest ser^ 
vice to the common cause. He could 
not be called a powerful debater, and 
his speeches made little impression at 
the time on either house of parlia- 
ment; but they abounded in valuable 
matter and sound argument, and few 
afford, on a retrospect, a more lumin- 
ous view of the principles which sway- 
ed the government at many of the 
most important periods of the war. 
His private life was irreproachable, his 
domestic habits pure and amiable ; and, 
like all the great statesmen of that 
heroic period, he long held the high- 
est offices, and disposed of uncounted 
wealthy irithout a spot upon his integ- 
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rity, or bavisg conferred a more tlian 
moderate share of patronage on liifl 
oonneo^ions. 

53. He held a respectable place, how- 
ever, in the second class of statesmen 
only, and did not belong to that of the 
master-spirits of mankind. He had 
not sufficient vigour of character, or 
reliance on hia own judgment, to take 
a decided line in any arduous crisis. 
His maxim always was to temporise 
and avoid difficulties, rather than brave 
the danger in the outset. Under a 
calm and dignified deportment, and 
the most unruffled suavity in debate, 
he concealed an anxiety of temper and 
dread of responsibility, which often 
appeared paii^ully conspicuous at the 
council board, and rendered him unfit 
to hold the helm in any period of real 
danger. He had neither the ardour 
of genius, nor the strength of intellect, 
nor the heroism of valour in his char- 
acter. Clear-sighted as to immediate, 
his vision was defective as to remoter 
dangers. Judicious and prudent in 
counsel in ordinary times, he was a 
dangerous adviser in cases of difficulty, 
and exercised a ruinous influence on 
the ultimate fortunes of his country. 
He was mainly instrumental in intro- 
ducing, after the close of the war, that 
seductive policy which purchases pre- 
sent favour by sacrificing future re- 
sources, and wins the applause of the 
existing multitude by risking the cen- 
sure of the thinking in every future 
age. The popvilarity, accordingly, of 
his government, during the fifteen 
years that he remained prime-minister, 
was unprecedented ; opposition seemed 
to have disappeared in parliament, as 
it was thought to have expired in the 
country. But amidst all these seduc- 
tive appearances, the elements of future 
discord were preparing. The sinking- 
fund was fatally encroached upon, with 
the general concurrence of the unthink- 
ing multitude ; indirect taxes, the pil- 
lar of public credit, were repealed to 
an unnecessary and ruinous extent; 
a vast and uncalled - for monetary 
change spread unprecedented discon- 
tent through the industrious classes ; 
the people were habituated to the per- 
nicious flattery that their voice is wis- 



dom, and must be obeyed ; and out of 
the calm which was thought to be per* 
petual arose the tornado which revolu- 
tionised the constitution. 

54. The year 1811 beheld the ex- 
tinction of the absurd and exaggerated 
discontent against the Duke of Toriic, 
which, for ^tious purposes, had been 
raised two years before. Ck>lonel 
Wardle, the principal agent in produo- 
ing the damoiur, had long since re- 
turned to obscurity; the want of the 
Duke's intimate acquaintance with the 
business of the Horse-Guards, and ac- 
tive zeal for the interests of the army, 
had long been severely felt ; and on 
the 25th May 1811, after somewhat 
more than two years spent in a private 
station, he was again, with the general 
concurrence of the nation and the uni- 
versal approbation of the army, rein- 
stated in his office of commander-in- 
chief, which he held during the whole 
remainder of the war. The subject 
was brought forward by Lord Miltoa 
in parliament shortly after it occurred ; 
but the result only tended to demon- 
strate, in the most decisive manner* 
the total revolution which public opin- 
ion had undergone regarding it. The 
debate was feebly conducted on the 
part of the Opposition; when Lord 
Milton put the case hypothetically, that 
*' the Duke might have been the vic- 
tim of a foul conspiracy,*' a universal 
cheer burst from all parts of the hous^ 
and the motion to have the appoint- 
ment censured waa negatived by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and forty-nine 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
ninety-six to forty-seven. If any doubt 
could still exist on the justice as well 
as expedience of this step^ it would be 
removed by the contemporary testi- 
mony of Wellington. " 1 rejoice most 
sincerely," said he, *' at the reappoint- 
ment of the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief. The arrangement is 
not less a matter of justice to him than 
of benefit to the public interests ; and it 
has been so admirably timed that the 
motion of Lord Milton is likely to be 
advantageous to the Duke's charao- 
ter." 

55. Two circumstances during the 
years 1810 and 1811, oonvulsed the 
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internal frame of looiety to an extnor- 
dinary degree^ and are desemng of no- 
tice even in a general history. These 
were the parliamentary proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett for con- 
tempt of the House of Commons, and 
the general distress which led to the 
Luddite disturbances. Sib Framois 
BuRDSiT is a statesman who, for near- 
ly half a century, took so prominent a 
part in ESngUsh parliamentary histoij, 
that he deserves a place in the portrait- 
gallery of the age. Endowed by nature 
with no ordinary talents, an accomplish- 
ed scholar, an eloquent speaker, an inde- 
&tigable senator, the master of a splen- 
did fortune, and connected both by po- 
sition in society and family alliances 
with thehigher branches of the nobility, 
he was yet for the greater part of his 
political career the ardent friend of the 
people; the adored, often rash and 
dangerous, champion of popular rights ; 
a zealous advocate of parliamentary 
reform in its widest sense — an ex- 
tended Bufifrage, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and all the objects which the ex- 
treme section of the Whig party had 
at heart. But he was at the same time 
at bottom a sincere friend to the mon- 
archy, and jpursued these objects from 
a belief sincere and honest, though 
now proved to be mistaken, that such 
changes, even if pushed to their ut- 
most limits, were not inconsistent with 
the security of property, the stability 
of the altar, and the existence of the 
throne. A sense of this error caused 
him in the close of life, after the e£fect 
of the Reform Bill had become appar- 
ent, to join the conservative ranks ; but 
at the period with which we are now 
engaged he was the most furious op- 
ponent of the oligarchy who, he con- 
ceived, directed the national councils; 
and "England's pride and Westmin- 
ster's glory," as he was termed by 
his potwalloping constituents in that 
borough, was ever in the foremost ranks 
of those who declaimed with most as- 
perity against ministerial influence and 
parliamentary corruption. 

56. He had long inveighed in no 
measured strains against the Tory ma- 
jority by which the proceedings of the 
House of Conmions were controlled; 



bat as most of these declamations were 
pronounced within the walls of parlia- 
ment, they were beyond the r&ch of 
animadversion. At length, however, 
he laid himself open to attack in a more 
vulnerable quarter. A violent demo- 
crat, named John Qale Jones, had pub- 
lished a resolution of a debating club 
of which he was president, which the 
House of Commons deemed a libel on 
their proceedings, and that assembly 
had in consequence sent him to New- 
^te for breadi of privilege. Sir Fran- 
cis more than once brought this matter 
under the consideration of the -House, 
and strongly contended, though in 
vain, that parliament had no lend 
power of their own authority to pimish 
a person for an offence cognisable in 
the ordinary courts of justice, even 
though it did contain a Ubel on their 
proceedings, and that the warrant of 
commitment was illegal and a breach 
of the liberties of the subject. The 
House overruled these arguments by a 
majority of 158 to 14. Upon this Sir 
Francis published a letter to his con- 
stituents in Cobbett^s Weekly Begister, 
which, among other passages of strong 
invective, declared that the real ques- 
tion was, " Whether our liberty be still 
to be secured to us by the laws of our 
forefathers, or to lie at the absolute 
mercy of a jMurt of our fellow-subjects, 
collected together by means which it 
is not necessary for me to describe. 
They have become, by burgage tenure, 
the proprietors of tne whole legisla- 
ture ; and in that capacity, inflated 
with their high-flown and fanciful 
ideas of majesty, they assume the 
sword of prerogative, and lord itequally 
over the king and people." 

57. The Hotise of Commons, upon 
this letter being brought before them, 
passed a resolution, by a majority of 
190 to 152, that Sir Francis be com- 
mitted to the Tower. Great doubts 
were entertained in the first instance 
by the Speaker, whether his warranty 
which was immediately issued, would 
authorise the breaking open of Sir 
Francis's house, which was barricaded, 
and where he remained without moving 
out. The Attorney - general, (Sir V. 
Qibbs), however, gave it as his opinion 
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ifa»fc entry might be made good by 
^roe, if it coald not otherwise be ob- 
tained ; and the eeigeant-at^rms ae- 
eordingly, on the day following, forc- 
ed hifi way in by the aid of a police 
force, supported on the outside by the 
military. Sir Francis was found in 
his library, surrounded by his family, 
and employed, with a somewhat stntin- 
«d effort for theatrical effect, in mak- 
ing his son translate Ma/ffna Charta. 
Having made each a show at resistsnoe 
as to demonstrate that he yielded to 
compulsion, he was conveyed under a 
military escort to the Tower, where 
he remained a prisoner till the close 
<of the session of parliament. Serious 
tfiotsocoarred, and some lives were lost^ 
on the evening of the day on which the 
imprisonment took place, ohieflyin con- 
sequence of an erroneous report which 
was spread that the Tower guns had 
fired upon the people. Sir Francis af- 
terwards wrote an intemperate letter to 
the Speaker on the alleged illegality of 
the proceeding, which, however, the 
House had the good sense, having ex- 
hausted their powers of chastisement, 
to pass over without farther notice. 
Meanwhile, the imprisoned baronet re- 
ceived a great variety of addresses from 
various popular assemblies in the king- 
dom, and the House of Commons was 
deluged with petitions for his libera- 
tion. But they continued firm ; and 
Sir Francis remained in confinement 
till the prorogation of parliament, when 
the power of the assembly which com- 
mitted him having ceased, he was of 
course liberated. Great preparations 
for his triumphal procession through 
the city to his residence in Piccadilly 
were made by the populace, and serious 
apprehensions of disturbances were en* 
tertained ; but he had the good sense 
or humanity not to bring his partisans 
into the risk which such a demonstra- 
tion would have occasioned, by return- 
ing privately to his house by water. 
He siterwards brought actions at law 
against the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, for damt^fes on account of 
illegal seizure, housebreaking, and im- 
prisonment; and against Iiord Moira, 
the Governor of the Tower, for unwar- 
nntable detention 'y. and the case was 



Gvrgued with the greatest ability by the 
Attorney-general* on the one side, and 
Sergeant (afterwards Mr Justice) Hol- 
royd on the other. The Court of King's 
Bench, however, sustained the defence 
for both, that they acted under the or- 
ders of a competent authority, and that 
the privileges of parliament had not 
been exceeded, and could not be ques- 
tioned in a court of law. 

58. Upon this case it has been ob- 
served by Mr Coleridge : — " The House 
of Commons must of course have the 
power of taking cognisance of offences 
against its own rights. Sir FVancis 
Burdett might have been properly 
sent to the Tower for the speech which 
he made to the House ; but when 
afterwards he published it in Cob- 
bett, and they took cognisance of it 
as a breach of privilege, they violated 
the plain distinction between privilege 
and law. As a speech in the House, 
the House could alone animadvert upoil 
it, consistently with the effective pre* 
servation of its most necessary prero- 
gative of freedom of debate ; but when 
that speech became a book, then the 
law was to look upon it ; and there 
being a law of libel commensurate with 
every possible object of attack in the 
state, privilege, which acts or ought to 
act only as a substitute for other laws, 
could have nothing to do with it." In 
these observations of the philosophic 
sage, there is much subject for anxious 
reflection in the breast of every friend 
to real freedom. It is the essential 
characteristic of such a blessing, that 
it renders law omnipotent and personal 
privilege quiescent. The monarch may 
punish an insult offered to his autho- 
rity, but he must do so by prosecutions 
in his own courts of law, and by pro"<^- 
ing the accused party guilty befoife a 
j ury of his subj ects. There is not only 
the same, but a much stronger reason, 
why a numerous assembly of the legis- 
lature should be constrained to enforce 
the respect due to their authority or 
deliberations, when insulted out of 
their own presence, and not at themo^ 
ment interfering with their discussions, 
in the same way: for in their case 

* Mr Sergeant Shepherd, aflef wards Lord 
t Chief BstrOQ of Bootlandl 
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ntiinben dwtnj rMponsibility with* 
out oonferring idtdom, while ambition 
weakens the aenae of justice without 
adding to the capacity for judgment. 
in this respeet there is no differenoe 
Whether the assembly is of a popular 
or aristocratic class; whether it is sub- 
ieot to the caprices of a tyrant major* 
ity, or swayed by the influence of a 
osrrupt court Human nature is al> 
ways the same, and the danger of ty* 
ffsany is not the less formidable that its 
powers are wielded by a multitude of 
t^nts. Under pretence of maintain- 
ing the ioriolability of their own privi- 
UgM, a despotic assemblv may entire- 
ly extinguish those of their subjects. 
While professing for themselres the 
most unbooDded freedom of discussion, 
they may crush all feariess examina- 
tion of their conduct by others. Dimi- 
nution of respect, degradation of au- 
^ority, need nev<er be apprehended 
f^m Uie legislature daiming no supe- 
riority in this Inspect oyer ihe sotc- 
rdffn or the judges of the land. The 
makers of laws never stand on so lofty 
A pedestal as when they acknowledge 
the pansnaonnt authority, in the appU- 
eistion of these laws, of the courts by 
which they are administered ; they 
nefer descend so low as when they set 
the fiiBt example of violating that gen- 
end equality ikiieh. they have proclaim- 
ed for their subjects.* 

50. The popular discontents, excited 
bythisill-timedaoddoubtfullyfounded 
assertion of the powers of sovereignty 
by the House of Commons, wei'e aug- 
mented to an alarming degree by the 
general dietress which prevailed in the 
mnnulBMstoring districts of Qreat Bri- 
tain during the latter part of the year 
1810 and the whole of 1811. Various 
eauses contributed to produce this dis- 
tressing result; but among them the 
least influence is to be imputed to the 
Continental System of Napoleon, to 
which his panegyrists are willing to 
ascribe the whole. The real causes 

* The author cannot dismiss this suVgeet 
^N4thoixt ofTering his tribute of praise to the 
dignified flrmneflB of Mr Sheriff Evans and 
Ur Sheriff Whdelton, who in 1840 hare so 
noblv* vindicated these priyilegea, and have 
«flbitamed in oonseqnenoe a distinguished plnce 
Ift the glorioas pantheoa of British patriots. 



were yerv different, and either arose 
necessarily from the progress of socie- 
ty, or might have been easily avoided 
bv a more prudent policy on the part 
01 the British merchants and govern- 
ment. Machinery at that period had 
taken one of its great starts in the 
application of its powers to manufao* 
turing industry. The mule and the 
spinning-jenny, the vast improyements 
of Arkwright and Cartwright, had been 
added to the immortal discovexy of 
Watt; and the operatiTe classes, in 
great part deprived of their employ- 
ment by the <uiange, brooded in sullen 
exasperation over innovations which 
they regarded, not without some show 
of reason, as destructive of the snV 
sistence of themselves and their fami- 
lies. The vast export trade, which 
had risen to the unprecedented amount 
of nearly £47,000,000 sterling in the 
year 1809, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the French coast-guard fiiom 
northern (Germany, to restore the for* 
tunes of iht empire on the Danube^ 
had engendered a spirit of speculation 
which regarded the exports to conti- 
nental Bcuope as unbounded, and ter- 
minated in a cruel reverse, from the 
confiscation of a fleet of above three 
hundredmenshantmen, havingon board' 
goods to an immense amount, in the 
Baltic, in November 1810, by order of 
the Bmperor of Russia. 

60. But, above all, the cause of this 
distress was to be found in the loss 
of the North American market The 
natural irritation of the American gov- 
ernment at the unbounded vexations to 
which they hadbeen exposedby both the 
belligerent powers from the operation 
of the Beriin and Milan Decrees, and 
the Orders in Council, had produced, 
on tile part of the government of the 
United States, the Non-intercoune Act 
in February 1811, whereby all com- 
mercial connection both with France 
and England was terminated, and the 
vast market of the United States, worth 
all other foreign markets put together, 
which took off British manufactures to 
the amount of above thii'teen millions 
sterling, was entirely lost. To com* 
plete the causee of general distress 
I which then pressed upon the nation^ 
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the harvest's of 1810 and 1811 were so 
deficient, that in the last of these years 
the importation amounted to 1,471,000 
quarters, to purchase which the enor- 
mous sum of £4,271,000, chiefly in 
specie, was sent out of the country. 
These causes, joined to the excessive 
drain of the precious metals arising 
from the vast expenditure and bound- 
less necessities of the war, both in 
Germany and the Peninsula, in the 
year 1809, produced a very great de- 
gree of commercial distress through 
the whole of 1811; and the reality of 
the defalcation, and the alarming de- 
cline in the market for our manufac- 
turing industry, appeared in the most 
decisive manner from the returns of 
exports, which sank in that year to 
twenty -eight millions, being fifteen 
millions less than in the preceding 
year, and much lower than they had 
been since the renewal of the war.* 

61. So general and pressing was the 
public distress, and so overwhelming, 
in particular, the embarrassments in 
which the commercial classes were in- 
volved, that parliament, in spring 1811, 
with great propriety, following the ex- 
ample of 1793, came forward for their 
relief. In March of that year, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought for- 
ward a bill for the purpose of autho- 
rising government to issue exchequer 
bills to the mercantile classes to the 
extent of six millions sterling, the ad- 
vances to be repaid by instalments at 
nine and twelve months after receipt. 
This resolution was agreed to without 
a division; and, although not more 
than half of tiiis large sum was actu- 
ally required or taken up by the com- 
munity, yet the fact of government 
coming forward in this way had a most 
important efiect in upholding com- 
mercial credit^ and preventing the oc- 
currence of one of those panics, so 



• Exports (oflBcial value) from 1808 to 1812: — 

British and 
Irioh. 
£24,611,215 
3S»542.274 
34,061,901 



Foreign and 
Oolonial. 

1808, £6.776,775 

1809, 12,750.358 

1810, 9,357,435 



Total. 

£30.387,990 
46^292,632 
43,419,836 



1811, 6,117,720 22,681,400 28,799,120 

1812, 9,633.065 29,508,508 39,041,578 
—Porter's Rxm and Progrtu of the Nation, 
iLOS. 



common in subsequent times, which 
might have proved extremely danger* 
ous at that political crisis to the em- 
pire. The stilling of the panic by this 
intei'position of the credit of the ex- 
chequer, to extend the currency and 
support the mercantile part of the 
community, affords a valuable com- 
mentary on the extreme impolicy of 
the laws in subsequent times, which, 
on occasion of a similar crisis, so fear- 
fully augmented the public distress 
by contracting the currency. Little of 
the money thus advanced was ultimate- 
ly lost to the community; but it must 
always be considered as an act highly 
honourable to the British administnt- 
tion, and a manifestation of the ascen- 
dancy of right principles of government 
in the cabinet, that at a period when 
they were oppressed by a sinking ex- 
chequer and an increasing war expen- 
diture, they came forward with this 
splendid advance to sustain the mer- 
cantile credit, and assuage the manu- 
facturing distress of the community. 

62. It may readily be conceived what 
widespread intemtd distress and dis- 
content so prodigious a diminution in 
the colonial and manufacturing exports 
of the kingdom must have occasioned, 
especially when coming in the nine* 
teenth year of the war, and to a nation 
already overburdened with excessive 
and universal taxation. The unhappy 
operatives who were thrown out of 
employment, suffering severe distress^ 
and incapable of extending their vision 
to the wide and far- distant causes 
which had concurred to produce these 
calamitous results, conceived that their 
distresses were entirely owing to the 
introduction of machinery into the 
manufactories, and would be relieved 
by its destruction. To a certain ex- 
tent, there can be no doubt their ideas 
were well founded. Machinery, in the 
later stages of an opulent community, 
may be indispensable, to enable its 
master-manufacturers to compete with 
the fabrics of states where labour is 
cheaper, because money is scarcer; but 
it does so only by throwing a large 
part of the operatives out of employ- 
ment. It is seldom that large bodies 
of men are mistaken in what really 
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presses on their intiinsta. A wide* 
spread oonspimcr was, in consequence, 
formed lor the destruction of the ob- 
noxious frames, which, originating in 
the weaving districts of Nottinguun- 
shire, soon spread to the adjoinins 
oounties of Derby and Leicester, and 
JnTolved a large part of the manufac- 
turing tone of England in riot and 
alarm. Undisguised violence, and open 
assemblages of the disaffected, took 
place; but these excesses were speed- 
ily suppressed hj the interposition of 
the military. XJpon this the conspira- 
tors, who acted in concert, and took 
the name of Luddites, from that of 
Creneral Ludd, their imaginaiy leader, 
adopted the more dangerous system of 
assembling secretly at night, quickly 
completing the worK of destruction, and 
immediately dispersing before either 
their persons could be identified, or as- 
sistance from the nearest military sta- 
tion procured. 

63. At length, in the winter of 1811, 
and the spring of 1812, the evil rose to 
such a height, especially in the great 
and poptdous county of York, that it 
attracted the serious attention of both 
houses of parliament. Secret commit- 
tees were appointed in consequence, 
who collected a large mass of evidence, 
and made rex>orts of great value on the 
subject. From the information ob- 
tained, it appeared that, though this 
illegal confederacy had its ramifica- 
tions through all the central counties 
of England where manufactories were 
established, and was organised in the 
most efficient manner to effect the 
objects of the conspirators, yet it was 
almost entirely confined to persons in 
the very lowest ranks of life, and was 
rather directed to the immediate ob- 
jects of riot and plunder than to any 
general or systematic change in the 
frame of government. A bill, limited, 
however, in its duration to the 1st of 
January 1814, was passed into a law, 
rendering tlie breaking of frames a 
capital offence; and with such energy 
was this enactment carried into opera- 
tion, that no less than seventeen men 
were condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted in the court-yard of the castle 
of Torky at one. tixnsy foe <Hvnes con- 



nected with these disturbances. This 
dreadfiU but necessary example had 
the effect of stopping these dangerous 
riots, which, like other undisguised 
inroads on life and property, however 
formidable in the vicimty where they 
occur, are never dangerous in a na- 
tional point of view, if not aided by 
the pusillanimity or infatuation of the 
middle and higher ranks. And before 
the end of the year, all disposition even 
to these excesses d^ed away, under the 
cheering influence of the extended 
market for manufacturing industry, 
which arose from the opening of the 
Baltic harbours, and the ft«i»ni^Mf)g 
events of the Russian campaign. 

64. Among the senators in uie Oppo- 
sition ranks who distinguished them- 
selves by their resistance to this in- 
crease, even for a limited period, of the 
number of capital offences in English 
law, and who devoted the energies of a 
powerful mind and the warmth of a 
benevolent heart, to the end of his life, 
to effect the amelioration of its san- 
guinary enactments, was Sib Samubl 
KOMILLT. This great lawyer, and truly 
estimable statesman, was of French de- 
scent; but his parents had settled in 
London, where his father carried on 
business as a jeweller; and he had the 
merit of raising himself, by his unaid- 
ed exertions, from the respectable but 
comparatively humble sphere in which 
they moved, to the most exalted sta- 
tion in society. He was called to the 
bar in 1783; and it was impossible 
that his perseverance and logical preci- 
sion of aigument could have failed of 
raising him to eminence in that pro- 
fession, where talent adapted to it sel- 
dom fails in the end to overbear all 
competition. He was highly distin- 
guished, and in great practice in Chan- 
cery, before he was heard of beyond 
the legal circles of the metropolis. His 
reputation, however, at length procured 
for him more exalted destinies. In 
1806 he was made solicitor-general by 
Mr Fox, and elevated to the rank<» 
knighthood ; and at the same time he 
took his seat in parliament as one of 
the members forQueensborough — thus 
adding another to the long array of 
illustrious men, on both sides of poll- 
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ticB>. who have been uahered into pub- 
lic life through the portalB of the nonu- 
nation boroughs, which the Reform 
Bill has now for ever closed. He took 
an active part in many of the most 
important debates which subsequently 
occurred in parliament, particularly 
those on the slave-teade, the regency, 
and Catholic emanci^iation ; and he 
had already attempted, and in part 
effected, a great improvement in the 
law of bankruptcy, by the importation 
into the English practice of that which 
haid long been estiiblished in the atat- 
utes of Scotland,* when his attention 
was attracted by the state of the cri- 
minal law; to the amelioration of 
which, during the remainder of his 
parliamentary career, his efforts were 
chiefly directed. 

65. His political principles were those 
of the Whig party ; and though not al- 
together free from factious ambition, 
yet the improvement of the human 
race was the object for which his phil- 
anthropic heart beat to the latest hour 
of ezdstence. He was an amiable and 
benevolent, but not a great man ; and 
the publication, in some respects inju- 
dicious, of the memoirs of his life, by 
his sons, has revealed many of the lit- 
tlenesses, and some of the errors, of 
humanity. In private life his chaxac- 
ter was unexceptionable. Exemplary 
and affectionate in the domestic rela- 
tioDS, he contrived, in the midst of all 
the labours and anxieties consequent 
on his legal aud parliamentarv career, 
to And time for the society of nis fami- 
ly. The seventh day of rest was never 
b]X)ken in upon by his labours; and 
when making £12,000 a-year at the bar, 
and actively discharging his duties in 
the House of Commons, he contrived 
to keep up his acquaintance with all 
the literature of the day, as well as the 
studies of his earlier years — a fact 
which, however inexplicable to those 
who are unaccustomed to such exer- 
tions, is verified by every day's expe- 
rience of those who are ; and which 
arises from the circumstance, that to 
the mind trained to intellectual toil, 
recreation is found rather in change of 
employment, or a new direction beix^ 
* By AibU 1681, A. l», a^aiepiB, «. ^ 



p!w.pa to thought^ tka« in eniire 
tioD from labour. 

66. The condition of the Engiidi 
criminal law at this period was indeed 
such as to call for the serious attentioa 
of every real friend to his country and 
mankind. Political power having for 
along, almost immemorial period, been 
really vested in the wealthier o k uao efl^ 
either of the landed or oomm^wud 
orders, penal legislation had been maino 
lydiceotedto the punishment of the 
crimes which had been found by expe- 
rience to be dangerous to their posaea^ 
sions, and had, in consequence^ been 
founded od no principle, and regulated 
by no justice. Every interest in the 
state, during the course of several cen? 
turies, had by turns enjoyed influenee 
sufficient to procure the passing of laws 
denouncingoapitalpunishmentsagaiiMrt 
the perpetrators of crimes peouliariy 
hostUe to its own prcqterty; and these 
successive additions to the penal code 
were silently acquieseed in by all other 
classes, upon the imderatanding that a 
similar protection would foe extended 
to them when circumstances seemed 
to render it necessary. Thus the land- 
holders, whose influence had so long 
been pJ^edominant in the Chapel of Si 
Stephen's, had obtained a huge addi* 
tion to the catalogue of capital puniahp 
mentfi for offences trenching on their 
freeholds. The trading classes had 
been equally diligent in haviug the 
punishment of death afi&xed to theft 
from the pexson, within shops, or from 
warehouses or manufactories. Shipr 
masters and mendsants had done tha 
same for the protection of their inter* 
ests ; and so strongly were the dangem 
of foigery felt in a mercantile oommu" 
nity, that it had come to pass into a- 
sort of axiom, which obtained univer^ 
sal assenti that nothing but that tena^ 
ble sanction could preserve from feari^ 
f ul invasion, by means of that crime, 
the rights of the groat body of tradeis 
throughout the empire. 

67. The result of this separate aead 
selfish system of legislation had come 
to be, that in 1809, when Sir Samuel 
RomUly set about the reformation oi 
this blood-stained code, the punishr 
ment of daath waa by .statute affixed 
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to above m hundrad difwent mxoM, 
while the iocraawaig humanity of the 
age had induced so wide a departure 
from the atrict letter of the law, that 
out of eighteen hundred and aeventy- 
two persons capitally convicted at the 
Old Bailey in seven years, from 1803 
to 1810, for the less grave offences, 
only one had heeo executed. All those 
concerned in the prosecution of offences 
combined their efforts to mitigate in 
practice its sanguinary enactments. In- 
dividuals injured declined to give in- 
formation or prosecute, unless in cases 
of serious injury, or when their pas- 
sions were strongly roused ; witnesses 
hung back from giving explicit evi- 
dence at the trials, lest their con- 
sciences should be haunted by the re- 
collection of what they deemed, often 
mot without reason, as little better than 
judicial murder. Juiymen made light 
of their oaths, and introduced a most 
distressing uncertainty into the result 
of crimiziu prosecutions. Even judges 
often caught at the evanescent dis- 
tinctions which the acuteness of law- 
yen had made between offences, and 
willingly admitted the subtleties which 
were to save the offender's life. The 
consequence was, that not more than 
two-thirds of the persons committed 
for trial were convicted ; the remain- 
der, after contracting the whole conta- 
gion of a prison, were let loose upon 
the world, matured in all the habits of 
iniquity ; and the depraved criminals, 
seeing so many chances of escape be- 
fore and after apprehension, ceased to 
have any serious fears for the unoer- 
^n penalties of criminal justice. 

68. The principles, on the other 
hand, for which Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and, after his lamented death in 1818, 
Sir James Mackintosh, contended, were. 



that the anentiiA qoaUfty of mninal 
law, without whioh all its proviaiom 
would be of littie avail, was ^ertainiijff 
that, to attain this, the oordial eo-(4>e- 
ration ol aU classes of society, as well 
as the activity of the constable and 
the diligence uf the prosecutor, wera 
requisite ; that this co-operation eould 
never be secured, unless the pimiah- 
ments afilxed by law to offences wan 
such as to offer no violence to the laei< 
ings of justice which are found in every 
bosom ; and that these feelings would 
never have been implanted so strongly 
as they are in the human hearty if the 
interests of society had required fhimr 
perpetual violation. These principle^ 
which require only to be stated to oMnr 
mand the oordial assent of every intel- 
ligent mind, have since been fuUy oair* 
ned into effect in every part of Qreai 
Britain ; the penalty of death has come 
to be practically abolished for almost 
every offence except murder ; and se^ 
coniiajry punishments have been appofw 
tioned out, as accurately as the vast 
simultaneous growth of crime rendered 
practicable, to the real merits of ih» 
offences to which they were affixed. 
If the result has hitherto exhibited no 
diminution, but on the contrary heen 
co-existent with a vast increase in the 
sum-total of delinquencies, it has at 
least produced, it is to be hoped, a de* 
crease in the more atrocious and vio^ 
lent offences. A much greater degree 
of certainty has been introduced into 
criminal proceedings;* and in Scot* 
land, in particular, where \he system of 
penal juri^rudenoe has longbeen estab- 
lished on a far better footing than in 
England, the certainty of punishmeai 
to the guilty, and of acquittal to the 
innooent, has attained a height unpai* 
ralleled in any other age or country cl 



* ^ble of the resiilt of crimmal commitmeDts in Scotland England, and Ireland, in the 
years 1882 and 1837. 
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the globe. Whh the diminution of 
its sanguinary enactmenta, however, 
the English criminal law has felt the 
difficulty of Becondary penalties; the 
multitude of conyiets who required 
transportation has caused the evUs and 
sufferings of the penal settlements to 
increase in an alarming degree; the 
prisons in the mother oountry, though 
greatly enlarged, cannot contain the 
multitude of offendera ; and society 
at home, overburdened with a flood 
of juvenile delinquency, has long la- 
boured under the evils of inadequate 
jail accommodation, for which all the 
efforts of philanthropy, and all the im- 
]»i>vements of prison discipline, have 
hitherto proved an insufficient remedy. 
69. In truth, this matter of the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishments 
except in cases of deliberate murder, 
and the relaxation of secondary penal- 
ties from transportation to imprison- 
ment, has now been carried to an ex- 
cessive length, and it would be well to 
reconsider the subject before it is too 
late. Sir Samuel Hominy's principles 
were strongly recommended by their 
appeal to humanity, one of the noblest 
passions which can fill the breast ; and 
unquestionably the English law, when 
he commenced its reformation, exhib- 
ited a hideous mass, in many of its 
enactments, of unobserved, selfish, and 
sanguinary legislation. But there is a 
medium in all things; the bow bent 
too far one way is apt in its rebound 
to go too far another. He was misled 
by the usual error of the virtuous and 
the benevolent in that, and perhaps in 
every age — an luidue estimate of hu- 
man nature — when he ascribed the 
alarming increase of crime then preva- 
lent chiefly to the nominal severity 
and real uncertainty of criminal law. 
Its true cause lay much deeper, and 
was to be found in the native corrup- 
tion of the human heart, and the tend- 
ency of increasing wealth and enhanced 
desires to bring more vehemently into 
action its wicked propensities. This is 
now decisively proved by the result. 
The new system has been adopted : 
punishment has been relaxed to a de- 
gree probably never contemplated by 
Bomilly or Mackintosh ; and the con- 



sequence has been an increase of crime 
unparalleled in English history, and 
far exceeding anytMng known under 
the more rigid system of former times. 
It has tripled, and in Scotland neariy 
quadrupled, in twenty -five years, dur- 
ing which the mild system has been 
in oi>eration ; being a rate of increase 
in England twice, and in Scotland three 
times, as great as that of the numbers 
of the people.* 

70. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, not that we should revert to 
the old and sanguinary enactments of 
the eighteenth century, with their oc- 
casional severity and general opportuni- 
ties of escape; but that, discanling all 
visionaiy theories as to the innocence 
of human nature, and as to all vice 
being owing to evil communication 
and erroneous institutions, we should 
steadily contemplate man as he is — 
variously compounded of great and 
noble, and base and vicious inclina- 
tions; the former requiring constant 
care for their development, the latter 
springing up unbidden in the human 
breast. Education, if unaccompanied 
with sedulous moral training, only 
aggravates the evil : it puts weapons 
into the hands of the wicked; it ren- 
ders men able and accomplished devils. 
Acknowledging with humility that it 
is by the spread of religious instruction 
and the extension of virtuous habits, 
that the reform which can alone be in 
the end efficacious, that of the human 
hearty is to be effected, the wise states- 
man will not despise the secondary 
aid which is to be derived from penal 
law and the justice and solemnity of 
criminal punishments. And it will 
probably be found in the end, by gene- 
ral observation, what no small expe- 
rience in these matters has convinced 
the author of — that vice in the classes 
where it is in a manner hereditary, is 
incapable of reformation by any length 
even of solitary confinement at home ; 
and that it is in the rigorous and un- 
sparing application of the punishment 
of transportation that the only effec- 
tual remedy for the great and growing 
evil of constant increase of crime is to 
be found. And if that system were 
* See Appendix, A, Chap. lxiv. 
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TigorouBly oarried into ezeoution — ^if a 
fint imprisonment was in eveiy in- 
stance made so long as to teaoh Uie 
young novice in crime an honest trade, 
and the second conviction invariably 
fallowed by removal to a distant co- 
lony, the continual stream of depravity 
which now pollutes the British Islands 
would be lessened ; the offenders would 
be removed to a sphere where their 
old connections would be broken off, 
and the means of real improvement 
pat in their power; and the prisons of 
these islands would be converted in- 
to vast workshops, whence skilled and 
competent workmen would issue forth 
to increase and establish our own co- 
lonial possessions. To transport a con- 
vict at once to Australia costs about 
£20, little more than the cost of his 
maintenance for a single year in a 
British prison;* and fiom being a 
pauper or criminal preying on sodety, 
he becomes at once a eonsumer of its 
manufactures to the extent of seven 
guineas a-year. 

71. Important in their ultimate ef- 
fects as were these beginnings of inte- 
rior reformation, of which society, from 
the important changes which it under- 
went during the progress of the war, 
stood so much in need, they yet yield- 
ed, in the magnitude of their present 
consequences, to the three great sub- 
jects of intenial debate in parliament 
«nd the nation during the years 1811 
and 1812 ; viz. the question of the cur- 
rency, the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, and the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula. It has been 
already noticed, [aiite, Chap. xxn. §§ 
5, 6], how Mr Pitt, driven by hard 
necessity, had adopted the momentous 
step of suspending cash payments in 
February 1797 ; and that, after more 
than one temporary act had been pass- 
ed, postponing the period for their re- 
sumption, it was at length enacted, by 
the 44 Geo. III. c. 1, that the restric- 
tion in favour of the bank should 
•continue till six months after the con- 
clusion of a general peace. Allusion 

^ To keep a convict aeven yetirs in prison, 
with all the advantages of his labour, costs 
aboat three times what it does to transport 
him at once to New South Wales. 
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has also been mors than once made to 
the prodigious effect which this un- 
avoidable measure had in raising prices 
and vivifyingindustry during the war;t 
and no one can doubt that it was in 
the great extension of the currency, 
which took place from 1797 to 1810, 
that the resources were mainly found, 
which provided both for the long-oon- 
tinned efforts with which the war was 
attended, and the gigantic expenditure 
of its later years. Now that the true 
principles which regulate this impor- 
tant subject have, from long and diear- 
bought experience, come to be so well 
understood, it may readily be conceiv- 
ed how the increase of the bank issues^ 
from eleven millions in spring 1797 to 
twenty -one millions in 1810, and 
twenty -seven millions in 1815, must 
have tended both to alter the prices of 
commodities of all sorts throughout 
the empire, and to induce the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented vigour 
which was conspicuous during all that 
period, both in our foreign commerce 
and internal industry, and which sup- 
ported the vast and long-continuod 
national efforts.)! 

72. In the course of the years 1809 
and 1810, however, the combination 
of a variety of causes produced an ex- 
traordinary demand for an enlaiged 
currency for domestic transactions, at 
the very time that the whole gold, and 
great part of the sUver specie of the 
country were drained off for the pur- 
poses of foreign warfare. The prodi- 
gious increase in the exports and im- 
ports during these years, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the German 
harbours in the former, and of the 
smuggled trade to the Baltic in the 
latter, which has been already noticed, 
\cmte, Chap. lziy. § 60], necessarily re- 
quired an extended circulation; and 
iJie influence of that demand speedily 
appeared in the ^[ilarged issue of bank- 
notes, as well as the extraordinary in- 
crease in commercial paper discounted 
at the Bank of Enghuid for the whole 
of that period ; the former of which, 

t AiOe, Chap. xxn. U 0, 7; xxxiv. §f 101, 
102; XLL fiS 67, 68. 
X See Appendix, B, Chap. LXiv. 
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from foorlMo mfflicMis in 1808» bad 
liaen to twenty-thrw millioxM in the 
beginning ol 1811 ; while the ktter, 
during the eame time, had advanced 
from thirteen to twenly millions. Tet 
Boch was the scarcity of specie in Qreat 
Britain dming these years, in oense- 
quenoe of the absorbing demand ¥diieh 
the Austrian and Spanish wars ocea- 
rioned for the precious metals, and the 
necessity of importing above 1,500,000 
quartets of grain in 1810 from the bad 
harvest of that year, that the bullion 
coined at the Bank during both put 
together was little more than six hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The immense 
drain of specie to the Peninsula, to 
meet the expenses of the war, had 
gone on progressively increasing, until, 
in the end of 1810, it had risen to the 
enormousamountof £420,000 a-month, 
or £5,040,000 a-year. The money thus 
required could be transmitted only in 
coin or bullion, as English paper would 
not pass in the interior of Spain; and 
although government made the most 
strenuous exertions to oollectspecie for 
the service of the army, yet they could 
not by all their efforts obtain it in suf- 
ficient quantities; and such as they 
could get was transmitted at a loss, 
from the state of the exchanges, of 
nearly thirty per cent. The demand 
for specie on the Continent, during 
and before the Austrian war, had been 
such, that gold had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from circulation, both in 
France and Germany; and even silver 
could hardly be procured in sufficient 
quantities to meet the ordinary neces- 
sities either of govenmient or the 
people. 

78. This singular and anomalous 
state of matters natundly and strongly 
roused the attention at once of gov- 
ernment, the commercial classes, and 
an thinking men in Great Britain at 
at this period. The simultaneous oc- 
currence of a vast increase of foreign 
trade and domestic industry, vnth a 
proportional augmentation of the paper 
currency, and the total disappearance 
of specie of every kind from circula- 
tion, was a phenomenon so extraordi- 
nary, that it attracted, as well it might, 
the anxious attention of the legislature. 



A oommittM was appointed to inquire 
into and report on the subject, in the 
session of 1810 ; and it embraced many 
of the ablest men, on both sides dE 
politics, who then sat in parliament. 
Mb Hobkbr, whose premature and 
lamented dmth, some years after- 
wards, alone prevented hmi from ris- 
ing to the highest eminence on the 
Opposition side, was the chairman, 
and took the leading share in the pre- 
paration of the memorable report 
which the committee prepared on the 
subject. But Mr Canning and Mr 
HusKiBSOir were also among its mem* 
ben; and in the intimate connection 
which took place between these emi* 
nent men on both sides of politics, 
during the long and arduous exami- 
nations of evidence in the course of 
their investigations, is to be found the 
first appearance and unobserved spring 
of an element in the financial and 
commercial policy of Great Britain, 
attended with consequences of un- 
bounded importance in the future his- 
tory of the British empire. The opin- 
ions of the majority of the committee 
were embodied in certaiii resolutions, 
moved by Mr Homer, its chairman, 
which were strenuously supported by 
the whole Whig party;* while those of 
the minority, which were also enter- 
tained by government, were embraced 
in counter -resolutions, brought for- 
ward bv Mr Yansittart, and backed 
by all the strength of the administoa- 
tion.t 

* Ifr OftnuiTtg in amenl colaoided with the 
whole views of Mr HuoldMoii and the ms^or- 
ity of the Bullion Committee ; and he sup* 
ported their principles in a speech of un- 
common power ana tinffularly lucid Brgn-- 
ment. But he disaented from them upoa 
one very mateiial practical pointy viz. the 
period which it was expedient parliament 
should fix for the resnmption of cash pay- 
mentii The committee reported in favour of 
an unconditional resumption in two yearn 
from the time of the debate (May 1811) ; and 
Hr Huskisson and Mr Homer strenuously 
contended for that period ; but Mr nmning 
deprecated so sudden aretun toa caahstan- 
dMddurlngthecontinuanoeofhoetilitieav and 
in lieu proposed that it should take place at 
the term of six months after a genenu peace, 
to which it stood at that time nr kw limited. 
—Pali. Deb. xtx. 111&-1120. 

t The following are the material parts of 
this memorable report> so importaatin its 
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74. On the part of the 0{»po«itioii, 
it was urged by Mr HoskiMoii, Mr 
Homer, and, with one exception, bv 
Mr Canning: — "The facte on which 
the present question hinges are sui&* 
ciently ascertained, and cannot be dis- 
puted on the other side. It appears 
from the evidence which was lud be- 
fore the committee, that, under the ex- 
isting laws, in force anterior to the 

Aiture effect on the history and dMttnlaa of 
Great BritaixL It affords a ourlooa initaooe 
of the disregud of the force of avldenoe trom 
the influence of speculative opinions. 
"I. Your oommittee have found that the 

Srioe of gold bullion, which, bv the regula- 
. ona of his Majesty's mint» is £8, 17b. 10^ 
per ounce of standard flnenesa waa during 
the years 180e, 1807, and 1808. as high aa £4 
in the market; in 1809 it fluctuated trom 
£4, 98., to £4, 12a. per ounce. In May 1810 
the price was £4, lis. per ounce. During all 
these periods the exchanges with the Conti- 
nent hare been -very unfavourable to tl:da 
country. 

'* 11. This eztraordinazy rise in the price 
of gold is ascribed by miMl ^ tA« wttncMM ex- 
amined bv vour committee, to an alleged 
scarcity of that article arising out of an un- 
usual demand for it upon the continent of 
Europe. This unusual demand is ascribed 
hv some of them as being chiefly tar the use 
of the French armies, though increased also 
by that state of alarm, and fkilure of confi- 
dence, which leads to the practice of hoard- 
ing. Tour committee are of opinion, that in 
the sound and natural state of ^e British 
currency, the fimndation «f iiMdi it gold, no 
increased demand for gold from other parts 
of the world, however gr^eat, can Aave tft« ^eet 
Hfproducinif here, for any length qftime, a ma- 
tmal rim in iU market prieee. Mr Whitmore, 
indeed, the late governor of the bank, stated 
that, in his opinion, it was the high price 
abroad which has carried our gold coin out 
of this eountiy, but he did not offer any proof 
of this hirix price. 

"III. ft appears to your oommittee, that 
the difference of exchange arising from the 
state of trade, and payment between two 
oountries, is limited oy the expense of con- 
veying and insuring the precious metals flrom 
one country to another ; at least that it can- 
not for any coDsiderable length of time exceed 
that Umitw The real difference of exchange 
arising firom the state of trade and pasrment 
never can foil lower than the expense of such 
carriage^ including the insurance. 

"I v. Tour oommittee having oome to 8u»> 
pect» from the depression of we exchanges 
aod the great rise in the price of gold, that 
the currency of the country had come to be 
excessive, were desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther the directors ot the Bank of England 
were of the same opinion. The late governor 
of the bank, however, stated that, m *regu- 
laiing the general amount of the loans and 
diflooants, he did not advert to the droum- 
stenoe of the exehanges— it appearing, upon 



period of th« bank nalrietioii, no con- 
tract or undertaking could be legally 
satiifted unless the coin rendered in 
payment ahall weigh in the proportion 
of If parts of pennyweights 8 grains 
of standard gold, for each pound stor- 
ting; nor in silTsr coin for any sum 
exceeding £t5, unless such coin shall 
weigh in the proportion of |§ parts of 
a pound troy of standard silver for 

a reference to the amountof our notes In oir- 
culation, and the oourae of exchange, that 
thar vuy firequently had no connection.' 
Hr Barman, another bank director, said, * I 
cannot suppose that the exohanaes will be 
influenced oy any modifications of our pi4>er- 
currency . ' Tour oommittee, however, are of 
opinion, that it is a great practical error to 
suppose that the exchangee with furels^ 
oountries, and the price of bulUeo, are not 
liable to be affected hj the amount of a pi4>er 
currency not convertible at will into specie. 
They hold it dear that the exchanges will be 
lowered, and the price of bullioo raised by an 
issue of such paper to excess. 

' * y . From several aooounts laid befiMe your 
committee, it appears that, previous to the 
year 1796, the average drculation of the Bank 
of England was between £10,000,000 and 
£11.000.000. But since 1797 it has risen 
ttom £1S.S84. 762 to £19.000,000. In addition 
to this, the droulation of private banks has 
greatly incr e a s ed, though no retnms have 
yet ascertained its amount Uix»i these 

Sounds your oommittee are of opmion, that 
ere is at present an excess in the paper cir- 
culation of this country, of which the most 
unequivocal svmptom is the very high price 
of bullion, ana next to that the low state of 
the continental exchanges : that this excess 
is to be ascribed to the want of a sufScient 
check and o(»itrol in the issues of paper Iktan 
the Bank of England, and originally to the 
suspension of cMh payments^ which remov- 
ed the natural ana true controL No safe, 
certain, and constantly adequate jKOvistou 
against an excess of paper currency, dther 
occasional or permanent, can be found, ex- 
cept in the convertibility of all such paper 
into npeoie. Tour committee, however, are 
of opmion, that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments cannot be safely removed at an earlier 
period than tvn years from this dat4L but that 
an early provision should be made by parlia- 
ment, for terminating by the end m that 
period the operation of the several statutea 
which have imposed and continued that re- 
striction."— Part. JMkbUs, xviL, Appendias, 
202; 261. 

On the other hand, the material resolutions 
brought forward by Mr Vanaittart were as 
follows :— 

*'I. That at various periods, as well before 
as since the Bank BMtriction Act» the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and various 
other countries have been unfevourable to 
Great Britain ; and during that period, the 
prices of gold and silver oullton, espedaUy 
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«iich pound Bierling. When it wu en- 
acted by the authority of parliament, 
in 1797, that the payment of the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England 
should be suspended, it was not the 
intention of the legislature that any 
alteration should take place in the 
-value of such promisBory notes ; but it 
now appears that the actual value of 
the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England, measuring such value by 
weight of standard gold and silver, 
has, for a considerable period, been 
much less than what is established by 
law as the legal tender in payment of 

8Uoh as could be legally exported, have fre- 
quently risen above the mint price. 

" II. That this happened especially during 
the wars of William III. and Queen Anne, 
durii^ the Seven Years' War, and American 
War, and also in the years 1795, 1796, and 
1797 of the present contest. 

"III. That the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges, and ihe high price of bullion, do 
not, in any of the instances above referred 
to, appear to have been produced by the re- 
striction upon cash payments at the Bank of 
England, or by any excess in the issue of 
bank-notes ; inasmuch as all these instances, 
except the last, occurred previous to any 
restnction on such cash payments : and 
because the price of bullion has frequently 
been highest, and the exchanges must unfa- 
vourable, when the issues of btmk-notes were 
least. 

" IV. That during Eteventy-eight ^ears, end- 
ing with let January 1796, and previous to the 
restriction, the price of standard gold was 
under the mint price twenty-eight years, 
and abcive the mint price forty-nine years. 
In the three last years of the American war 
the price of gold rose to £4, 2s. Sd. per ounce, 
although the bank-notes in circulation were 
reducM. during the same period from 
£9,160,000 to £5,095,000. 

*'y. That, in con8e<}uence of the extraor- 
dinary violence and ngour with which the 
war against this count^ has been conducted 
by the French government, the ordinary 
trade of the country has been greatly de- 
r.inged, and an export of the precious metals^ 
which alone would be taken on the Conti- 
nent in exchange, substituted for the export 
of our manufiEicture. That in addition to 
this, the naval and militanr expenditure of 
the United ELingdom in foreign parts has 
been very ffreat during the last three years, 
especially m specie; and that the price of 
grain has been higher, and the importation 
larger, duringthat time than at any period 
since the scarcity of 1801. 

" VI. That the amount of currency neces- 
.sary for carrying on the transactions of the 
country must bear a proportion to the amount 
•of its tiude, public revenue, and expenditure ; 
and the average value of the exports and im- 
ports, revenue, and expenditure^ and bank- 



any money contract ; that the fall which 
has thus taken place in the value of 
Bank of England notes, has been occa- 
sioned by a too redundant issue of 
paper currency both by the Bank of 
England and the coimtry banks; and 
that the excess has originated in the 
want of that check on the issues of the 
Bank of England which existed before 
the suspension of cash payments. 

75. '*The exchanges with foreign 
countries have, for a considerable pe- 
riod, been unfavourable to this country 
in the highest degree. But although 
the adverse circumstances of our trade, 

notes of Great Britain, for three years before 
1797, stood thus :— 

Beflna 1797. Offldal nJate. 

Revenue, including loans, . 87,169,000 
Expenditure, .... 42,855,000 
Bank-notes in circulation, . 10,782.000 
Coined in George III. 's rdgn. 57,27i, 617 
" VII. That the same averages on three 

years, ending 5th January 1811, stood thus :~ 
Imports and exports, . . £77,971,000 
Revenue, .... 62,768,000 

Loans 12,673,000 

Expenditure,. . . 82,205.000 

Bank-notes, .... 19,549,180 

Gold coin in circulation much decreased. 

" VIII. That the situation of the kingdom, 
in respect of its political and commercbd re- 
lations with foreign coimtries, is sufficient, 
without any changes in the internal value of 
its currency, to account for the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges and the high price of 
bullion. 

" IX. That though it is important that 
the restriction on payments in cash should 
be removed as soon as the political and com- 
mercial circumstances of the country shall 
render it compatible with the public interest^ 
it would be highly inexpedient and danger- 
ous to fix a definite period for the removal of 
the restriction on cash payments prior to the 
time already fixed by 44 Geo. III. c. i.. or 
six months after a general peace." — Farl. 
JkbcUeSf xix. 70-74. 

The whole of this great question of the 
currency, attended with eflTects of such im- 
mense importance, both during the war and 
since the return to cash payments bv the 
act of 1819, since the peace, is to be found 
summed up in these able resolutions on both 
sides. They deserve the most serious con- 
sideration from an interested in their coun- 
try's welilEtre; for, beyond all doubt, as it 
was only by the legislature following Mr 
Vansittart's principles that the nation was 
brought victorious through the war, so by 
the adoption of those of the bullion commit- 
tee, by the acts of 1819 and 1844, it has been 
reduced to diffiailties which now threaten 
its existence, and in their ultimate effects, if 
persisted in, mustdestroy the British empire. 
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and the laige amount of our militarr 
expenditure abroad, may have contri- 
buted to turn our exchanges with the 
Continent of Europe against us; yet 
the extraordinary degree in which they 
have been depressed for so long a pe- 
riod can have been caxised only by the 
depreciation which has arisen in the 
relative value of the currency, as com- 
pared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries. The only way of guarding 
against these manifold dangers is by a 
vigilant watch being kept up by the 
Bank of England on the foreign ex- 
changes, as well as the price of bullion, 
with a view to regulate the amount of 
its issues. But the only certain mode 
of providing against an excess of paper 
currency, is by establishing by law the 
legal convertioility upon demand of all 
such currency into the lawful coin of 
the realm. It may not be expedient 
to make such a change suddenly, but 
it must be done ere long; and two 
years appears to be a reasonable time 
vdthin which the alteration may with 
safety be effected, instead of the period 
of six months after the ratification of 
a definite treaty of peace, which at pre- 
sent is established by law. The neces- 
sity of having recourse to such a mea- 
sure is obvious. A pound of gold, and 
£46, 148. 6d. being equal to each other, 
and in fact the same thing under 
different names, any circulating me- 
dium which purports to represent that 
amount of silver ought by law to be 
exchangeable at will for a pound of 
gold. But under the operation of the 
Bank Restriction Act, a pound of gold 
has now come to be equivalent to 
£56 in paper currency. The difference, 
therefore, between£56 and£46,14B. 6d. 
— or £9, 58. 6d. — is the measure of the 
depreciation of the currency, or the 
amount which every creditor in an old 
obligation, dated prior to the year 1 797, 
to the extent of £56, loses, if his debtor 
now pays up his debt in the paper cur- 
rency — ^that is to say, every creditor of 
that standing loses just a fifth by the 
present state of matters. 

76. '' It would be monstrous to ima- 
gine that so gross an injustice ever was 
intended by parliament, when they 
established as a temporary measure, 



and under the pressure of unavoidable 
necessity, the curren^ of bank paper 
as a legal tender. What could have 
been the consistency of the legislature, 
which, leaving unrepealed and unmo- 
dified the regulations which take away 
the character of a legal tender from 
eveiT guinea weighing less than the 
legal standard of 5 dwt. 8 grains, should 
gite it to a bank-note, purporting to 
be of the same denomination, but the 
real value of which at this moment is 
only 4 dwts. 14 grains, or, in other 
words, about three shillings leas than 
the lightest guinea which is allowed to 
pass in payment f Yet this is precisely 
what the act of 1797 has now come in 
practice to produce ; and the question 
is, whether this anomalous and unjust 
state of matters can be allowed to con- 
tinue. To sell or to buy guineas at a 
higher rate than 21s. each, in bank 
paper, is an offence at present punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment; but 
though the penalties attach to the un- 
happy holder of a heavy guinea, the 
fortunate possessor of a Ugnt one is en-^ 
titled by law to sell it for what it will 
bring, which is about 24s. 8d. Can 
there be a more absurd state of mat^ 
ters, or one more directly operating a» 
a bounty on clipping, defacing, and 
melting down the coin ; and need it be 
wondered at, if, with such temptations- 
held out by like operation of law to 
the commission of these offences, the 
gold coin has entirely disappeared f ix)m 
circulation ? 

77. ''By the common consent of 
mankind in all civilised coimtries, the 
precious metals have been received as 
the fittest standard for measuring the 
value of all other commodities, and are 
employed as the universal equivalent 
for effecting their exchange. Gold in 
this country, as silver is in Hambui^, 
is really and exclusively the fixed mea- 
sure of the rising and falling in value 
of all other commodities in reference 
to each other. The article itself which 
forms this standard never can rise or 
fall with reference to this measure — 
that is, with reference itself, A 
pound -weight of gold can never be- 
worth a pound and a quarter of gold.. 
I A bank-note, on the other hand, is not 
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a ooinmoditj^t isonlyan engagement 
for the payment of a certain specified 
quantity of money. It oannot vary its 
▼alue in the exchange for any com- 
modity, except in reference to the in- 
crease or diminution of such commod- 
ity in gold. Qold, therefore, is the 
test by which the value of bank-notes 
must be tried ; and if a bank-note, as 
atated by the witnesses in the evidenoe, 
instead of being worth the standund 
value of 5 dwt. 8 grains of gold, is only 
worth 4 dwt. 8 grains — it is mdly 
worth only the latter amount of gold 
in exchange for any other commo£ty. 
A general increase of prices, therefore, 
is not an indication of the depreciation 
of the currency. Such an efifect may 
be produced by many other causes, as, 
for example, an increase in the supply 
of the precious metals; but eveiy con- 
siderable or durable increase in the 
price of the precious metals, which 
f onn the basis of a currency, cannot be 
ascribed to anything but the deprecia- 
tion of such currency, even if the price 
of all other commodities were to be 
falling at the same time. 

78. ** Depreciation of a currency may 
be produced either by the standard 
coin containing lees of the precious 
metal which forms that standard than 
it is certified by law to contain, or by 
an excess in the amount of that cur- 
rency. The first effect took place to a 
great extentinthereignof William III., 
when the proportion of precious metals 
in the current coin was about thirty 
per cent less than it was certified to 
contain. To that evil a remedy was 
applied by the recoinage in 1778, and 
aince that time this evil has not been 
felt in this country. The existing de- 
preciation, therefore, must be occa- 
sioned by excess. Such depreciation 
cannot exist for any length of time in 
any oountxy, unless its currency con- 
sists partly of paper, partly of the pre- 
cious metals. If the coin Itself be un- 
depreciated, but nevertheless the cur- 
rency is so, which is the present case, 
that can arise only from an excess in 
the paper circulating at par with the 
coin. The necessary efiect of such a 
state of things is, that gold will be sent 
abroad to the better xnarkets which are 



there to be f oond. And the only pos- 
sible way of Implying a remedy to this 
evU is to compel t^ bank to pay in 
gold, and give the market price for 
guineas. By so doing, indeed, you will 
at first subject that establishment to 
a loss equal to the difference between 
the market and the mint price of that 
metal; bat the effect of this will be^ 
in the end, to force it to contract its 
issues and restore the value of the cof- 
rency ; and, till that ii done, whatever 
it gains by avoiding this Uability ii 
just so much lost to the holdem of its 
notes." 

79. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Yansittart and Lord 
Castlereagh : — " It is a matter of equal 
regret and surprise to behold a com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen so sa- 
gacious and well-informed, so conver* 
sant with business, and respectable in 
every point of view, arriving at con- 
clusions so very opposite to those 
which the evidence before the commit- 
tee, as well as the good sense of tiie 
nation, has long since pointed out fop 
general adoption. The last resolution 
is the substantial practical recommen- 
dation of the Bullion Committee ; the 
other resolutions are only expLanatoty 
and introductory, and might, with 
perfect innocence and safety, be placed 
unanimously on the joTimals. It is 
the resumption of cash payments, with* 
in a definite and not distant period, 
which is the real point at issue ; and 
all argument is misapplied which is not 
directed, in the first as well as last in- 
stance, to that leading point. We are 
all agreed that a mixed circulation of 
bank-notes, convertible at pleasure into 
cash and coin, is the most desirable 
circulating medium wliich can be con- 
ceived ; because, \i properly r^ulated, 
it possesses the solidity of a metaUio 
with the cheapnessof a paper currency. 
We differ only about the means, and 
the fit season, for returning to this 
state. The Bullion Committee are for 
attempting it positivelyand absolutely, 
without regard to consequences, or 
even practicability; we are for waiting 
till a violent and unnatural state (£ 
things shall have ceased, during the 
continuance of which our object can- 
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noi be gaiMd, wbik Uw fttUmpt to to- 
oomikIiid& it would only AgpftTtte ike 
eril. 

80. "Tha foundatMnt of all our 
retaonuigB on tluB tubjoot most be an 
appeal to experienoe ; and the reaola- 
tions which we are to submit to the 
House are, therefore, not abstraet pro- 
positions, but a statement o£ ialets. 
The fundamental poaition on the other 
aide, vis., that thwe is a certain fixed 
and definite standard of Talue, arising 
irom a given weight and purity of the 
precious metals being used in the for- 
mation of coin in this country, is er- 
roneous. Any sum under £25 may, 
it is notorious^ be legally disdiaiged in 
ailver coin; and §ush is the digree 
in which the silyer coin of yaiious de- 
nominaUoDs now cmrcnt has been 
worn away by use, or diminished by 
iraud, that the actual amount of silver 
which a creditor holding an obligation 
under that sum will receive, may vary 
from 5 Vb.£ os. 15 dwt. to 8 lb. 15 dwt, 
aoeording as he receives his payment 
in the worn sizpenoe or the fresh 
crown-pieces of the realm. The act of 
1774, luoiiing the legal tender of silver 
to sums below £25, expired in 1788; 
and from that time down to 1798, ob- 
ligations to any amount might have 
been dischaiged in these clipped and 
worn-oat sixpences, then currant : and 
such coins are still in practice the ffcesA 
<sircttlating medium by which the trans- 
meHoiDB of the country are carried on. 
Even in regard to the gold coin, no 
fixed standard wasintroduced till 1774 ; 
so that aU the boasted fixity of that 
part of the currency dates only from 
thatoompacatively recent period. 

81. ''The right of establishing and 
regulating the legal money of the 
Icingdom, At all times vested in the 
sovereign or the crown, with concur- 
rence of parliament, cannot be abro- 
gated except by the same authority. 
The promiBsory-notes of the Bank of 
England, however, have hitherto passed 
in common estimation, and in the usual 
transactions of men, as equivalent to 
gold; although at various periods, both 
before and titer the bai^ restriction, 
the exchanges between Great Britain 
and other countries have bcten unfa- 



vourable to Gkmat Britain; and, as a 
matter of ooune, in such periods the 
market prices of gold and silver have 
risen considerably above the mint 
prices, and the coinage of money at the 
mint has been unavoidahlv either par- 
tially or wholly suspendeA Such un- 
favourable exchanges and rises in tiie 
price of bullion have usually occurred 
m the coune of foreign war^ when the 
greater part of the metallic currensy 
was carried abroad to conduct the 
operations of our fleets and armies; as 
during the wars of William IIL and 
Queen Anne, the greater part of the 
Seven Tears' War, and the Amerioaa 
war. These causes all conspired to- 
gether to produce the extraordinary 
pressure upon the bank in February 
1797, and rendered unavoidable the 
au^wnrion of cash payments at that 
period : and thay again occurred with 
still mater severity in the two years 
whi«m preceded the peace of Ainiens. 
In these instances, the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges, and the hi^ 
price of bullion, do not ai^pear to have 
been produced by the restriotion of 
cash payments, or any excess in the 
issue of notes; inasmudi as all the in- 
stances, except the last, occurred pre- 
viously to any restriction on such cash 
navments : ^*>'^ hnnanso the nrice of 
bullion has frequmtly been highest, 
and the exchanges most unfavourable, 
at periods when the issues of the bank- 
notes have been considerably dimin- 
ished, and they have been afterwards 
restored to their ordinary rates though 
those issues have been increased. 

82. "During seventy -eight yeaa, 
ending with January 1797, tne price of 
gold has been at and under the mint 
price for twenty -eight years, and above 
the mint price fifty years; and during 
that period the price of standard silver 
has been at and under the mint price 
three and two months only. The ex- 
change with> Hamburg fell, during the 
three latter years of the American war, 
full eight per cent, and the price of 
foreign gold roae from £3, 17b. to 
£4, 28. an ounce, and the price of dol- 
lars nearly in the same proportion; 
while the bank4Bkotes in circulation 
were^ during. the same period, dimin- 
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isfaed from nine to BIX millions. Again, 
in December 180i, the rate of exchange 
with Hamburg rapidly rose to 34, and 
the price of gold fell to its former stan- 
dard of £8, 17s. before February 1787. 
The amount of bank-notes in February 
1787 was £8,600,000, and in February 
1791, £11,700,000; and between these 
years the sum of £10,700,000 was 
coined in gold, and yet the exchange 
with Hamburg rose three per cent. 
The bank-notes, which in February 
1795 were £11,500,000, were reduced 
in February 1797 to £8,600,000, during 
which time the exchange with Ham- 
burg fell three per cent ; and on the 
1st February 1798, they were increased 
to £13,200,000, during which period 
the exchange had risen nine per cent. 
Examples of this sort prove to a de- 
monstration how extremely fallacious 
is the idea that the unfavourable state 
of the foreign exchanges is to be as- 
cribed to any excess in the issues of 
paper at home : they show that the ex- 
changes depend on a variety of other 
circumstances independent of the home 
currency, and not unfrequently they 
are highest when the paper circulation 
is most abundant. 

83. " It is not difficult to perceive 
what are the circumstances in our 
foreign relations which have produced 
the present tmfavourable state of the 
exchanges. The trade with the Con- 
tinent has, from the effect of Napo- 
leon's decrees against British commerce, 
become hazardous and expensive; it 
is everywhere loaded with excessive 
.charges : the trade with America has 
been precarious and interrupted; the 
naval and military expenditure has for 
some years been very gi'eat ; and the 
price of grain, owing to a succession of 
bad crops, has during the same period 
been very high. Any of these causes 
is sufficient to account for the drain 
of specie from this coimtry; much 
more the whole of them taken together. 
The amount of the currency of the 
country must bear a certain propor- 
tion to its trade, revenue, and expen- 
diture. Now, the average amount of 
exports, imports, and revenue of Eng- 
land, for some years past, has been so 
great as absolutely to require an en- 



larged circulation ; for aU the three 
have nearly doubled since the period 
when the bank restrictions were first 
imposed. If the average amount of 
bank-notes in circulation at the two 
periods is compared, it will be found 
not to have advanced in the same pro- 
portion.* And how, when our metal* 
Uc currency was drawn abroad by the 
necessities of foreign commerce and 
warfare, was the ordinary circulation 
of the country to be supplied, and its 
immense transactions conducted, if the 
increase in bank-notes, now so loudly 
complained of, had not taken place? 
The extraordinary circumstances in 
which the kingdom has lately been 
placed, therefore, are amply sufficient 
to account for the im&vourable state 
of the exchanges, without any change 
in the internal value of the currency, 
or any reason being afforded for its 
contraction. It is highly important, 
indeed, that the restriction as to pay- 
ments in cash should be removed as 
soon as the political and commercial 
relations of the country shall render it 
compatible with the public interest; 
but under the present situation of the 
state, in all these particulars, it would 
be highly dangerous to do so before 
the period fixed by law, namely, six 
months after the conclusion of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. 

84. " There is a depreciation of bank- 
notes compared witii legal coin, and 
there is a depreciation compared with 
the price of commodities. But the de> 
preciation on which the Bullion Re- 
port so largely dwells, is a depreciation 
different from either of these. It is a 
depreciation compared with the money 
of other countries. What is the mean- 
ing of such a depreciation, when no 
one ever imagined that Bank of Eng- 
land paper could pass current any- 

* Average exports and imports of Great 
Britain during three years before 
Feb. 1797, £48,732,000 1811, £77.d81,00O 
Expenditure, 42,856,000 .. 82,205,000 
Bank-notes, . 10,782,000 .. 19,541,000 

No less than £57, 000,000 worth of eold coin 
had been coined during the reign of George 
III., of which a large portion was in circula- 
tion at the first of these periods, but a very 
small portion only at the second.— Mr Yam- 
sittart's Retolutwnt May 18, 1811 ; Pari, Jkk. 
XX. 78, 74. 
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where but in Great Britain f What 
wotdd be the effect of an order upon 
the Bank, just now, to resume caah 
payments in two yean ? Would it not 
be to compel them to purchase gold 
coin at any loss, in order to meet the 
certain drain about to come upon them ? 
All the witnesses examined before the 
committee agree in this, that there 
is an irresistible tendency at present 
in the guineas of England to go abroad. 
Some ascribe it to the necessity of 
cash remittances to meet the balance 
of trade, others to the demand for 
gold on the Continent; but all concur 
in the f act^ and the state of the foreign 
exchanges sufficiently demonstrates its 
reality. How, then, is the Bank of 
England to be able singly to stand the 
torrent produced by the commercial 
and political relations of the whole 
globe ? Is it fair, equitable, or prudent, 
to expose that establishment to the 
certainty of the enormous loss conse> 
quent on such a contest f And is this 
a time to make an experiment so haz- 
ardous to the solvency of government 
and the credit of the nation, when the 
empire is engaged in the eighteenth 
year of a costly war, waged for its very 
existence, and every guinea that can 
be spared from its domestic necessities 
is absolutely requisite to maintain the 
expensive contest in the Peninsula^ 
which alone averts the horrors of in- 
vasion from the British shores ?** 

Upon a division, Mr Homer^s re- 
solutions were lost by a majority of 
seventy-six — ^the numbers being seven- 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty-one ; 
and the counter-resolutions of Mr Y an- 
sxttart were, a few days after, carried 
by a majority of forty — the numbers 
being forty-two to eighty-two. 

85. Few subjects in the modem his- 
tory of England have been discussed 
both in and out of parliament with 
more vehemence and ability than this 
Bullion Report ; and none was ever 
fraught, both in its immediate and 
tiltimate effects, with more moment- 
ous consequences* In fact, the very 
existence of the nation was at stake 
in the discussion; and it may now 
with safety be pronounced, that if the 
arguments urged by Mr Homer, Mr 



Huskisson, and the bullion committee 
had proved successful, and parliament 
had acted upon their reoommendationsy 
the nationid independenoe must have 
been destroyed, and England rendered 
a province of France long before the 
Moscow catastrophe arrived. The very 
fact on which their whole aigtiment 
was rested, vis. that the difference be- 
tween the market and the mint price 
of g^neas had come to be twenty-five 
per cent, was decisive against the prac- 
ticability of restoring cash payments, 
at least till the pressure of the war 
had come to an end. For what must 
have been the effect of a compulsitor 
to pay in gold purchased by the bank 
at such a loss, and issued to the pub- 
lic at such a profit? Evident ruin to 
that establishment, bankmptcy to the 
government) and an. abandonment of 
all the enterprises, vital to the state» 
in which the empire was engaged* 
Wellington, deprived of all his pecuni- 
ary resources in Spain, would have 
been compelled to withdraw from the 
Peninsula. In the mortal struggle be- 
tween domestic insolvency and disas- 
ter abroad, all our foreign efforts must 
have been abandoned. A force para- 
lysing him at home as great as that 
which drew back Hannibal from the 
scene of his victories in Italv, would 
have forced the British hero m>m the 
theatre of his destined triumphs in 
Spain. The crash in England would 
have come precisely at the crisis of the 
war ; cash payments would have been 
resumed in May 1818, just after the 
battle of Lutsen, and on the eve of 
the armistice of Prague ; Napoleon, 
relieved from the pressure of Welling- 
ton's veterans, would have made head 
against the forces of the north ; Aus- 
tria, insuchunpromisingcircumstanoes, 
would never have joined the coalition; 
Russia, exhausted and discouraged, 
would have retired to her forests ; 
Qermany, unarrayed by British subsi- 
dies, would have remained dormant in 
the strife; and the sun of European 
freedom would have sunk beneath the 
wave of Gallic ambition. 

86. Even if, by pradential measures 
and great efforts on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the bank, an immediate 
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oftbuiiropheliAd beea avoiddd, iham can 
be not doubt that the retuxnption of 
caah paymoitfl at that oriaiB muat^ at 
no distant period, have proved fatal to 
the finances and pubUo credit of Ghraat 
Britain. Ezperienoe has now cast a 
bvoad and steady light on this subject. 
It Is known that the adoption of this 
step in 1819, enforced and carried out 
as it was by the suppression of small 
notes in 1826, changed prices at lesst 
forty per cent;* that die holders of 
commodities and property of all de- 
acriptions found their capital dimin- 
ished by that amount in tiie course of 
a few ^years ; that debts, augmented 
in the same proportion, speedily proved 
fatal to all the overburdened fortunes, 
whether inland or money, over the 
'Country; that bankruptdes, to an un- 
paralleled extent, difiused ruin and 
aodsery through ihe industrious classes ; 
and that the general distress and d^- 
fifiulties of the middle ranks of society 
produoed that widespread feeling of 
discontent, which, ignorant of the real 
cause of its suffering, and fanned into 
a flame by the spirit of faction, gave 
rise to the conflagration which l»ought 
about the great organic change of 1832. 
If such have been the efi&cts of this 
momentous st^ in a period of pro- 
found peace, universal commerce, and 
comparatively light national burdens, 
what must have been its results if it 
had occurred in the crisis of the war, 
and in the presence of Napoleon, with 
the income-tax forcibly extracting all 
the surplus profits of Uie people, com- 
merce to continental Surope almost 
closed by the military power of France 
and a gigantic naval and military 
^establiahment exhausting all the re- 
aouroes of the state, and yet alone pre- 
serving the nation inom fon^ignaubju- 
gation? 

87. The fundamental error of Mr 
Httskisson and the bullion committee 
on ithis subject consisted in the princi- 
ples, which they laid down as axioms, 
that the measure of the depreciation 
of the currency was to be found in the 
difiference between the market and the 

* See Alison's Snglandin 1816 and 1845, the 
Taibleat end-^where this is demonstisted by 
the priflfiBgiYan for fifty yean hack. 



mint price of gold ; and that thecanae 
of the high indce of the predous metals 
was to be sought for in the over-issue 
of paper rather than the absorption of 
specie by foreign states. Both posi- 
tiotts, it has now been preived by ^- 
perittioe, were erroneous, or rather em- 
beaoed only a part of the truth ; and, 
what is singular enough, i^e first 
enmd chiefly ieom undecrating the de- 
predation arisine from axoesdve issue, 
on which the bufiion committee them- 
selves so strongly founded. Aswiming 
the depredation to be measured by 
the difference between the market and 
the mint price of gold, that is between 
£46, 14s. ad., and £56, they estimated 
it at 25 per cent, whereas there can 
be no doubt that it was at that period 
neaxier 75 per cent ; and a vsvulaion of 
prices in most artides, to more thui 
half that amount, took place upon tiie 
resumption of cash payments whem the 
bUl of 1819 came into operation, even 
during a period of prof ound peace. In 
fact, the relative money and mint price 
of the precious mekd$ had nothing to 
do with the question of depreciation 
of the currency; for, as bank-notes 
never sank in value compared with 
specie, whatever party-spirit may have 
affirmed to the contrary, the measuro 
of the depredation whidi undoubted]^ 
took place was to be sought for, not 
in the relative value of the metallic 
and paper currency,' but in the dimin- 
ished value of the whole eurrency, gold, 
silver, and paper, wheneompared with 
that of all other commodities. And 
the proof of that was to be found in, 
the Unit, not that gold was at a pre- 
mium of 25 p^ cent, but that wheat 
had, on an average of ten years pre- 
ceding, advanced 100 per cent, and was 
then«elling at 110 shillings the quar- 
ter, whether paidin bank-notes or gold. 
The high premium on gold, on whidi 
so much stress was laid, was evidently 
owing to the political or natural causes 
which at that period caused the pre- 
cious metals to be all drained out of 
the country ; and we who have seen 
the bank of England reel, and the 
United States bank of America fall, 
under the effects of the drain of 
^,000^000 sterling fram the imiUst^f 
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the f oniier of ihaM «tail>liaimMnti io 
purohue grainfromooatiiiflDtal Eimuw 
in 1889/ lor the oonaiimFfcioin of the 
Bri t'iftb TaJaft*^*; e&d the Bm^ Gheiter 
Aet Buapeiided, and « oommeroial oririB, 
of >utthMid-of M'verity, induoed in 1848, 
in oooaeqaenoe of the drain of gold to 
bny the gnin imported to meet the 
lumre of the potato erop in the pre- 
ceding year, oan feel no ■uipriee "Uiat 
gold was at an estravagHit pramiom 
in 1810 and 1811 in London, whoD 
£4,171,000 was, in the lormw ii theee 
joaiVy aent out of the ooantiy for grain 
alone ; and in both years, Smuvb 
£6,000,000 wae annually remitted to 
the Peninnla, in epeoie and bullion, 
ior the eervioe of the Engliih and Por- 
tugnese armies. 

88. It is lemarlcable that a meaaiue 
:&»igbt» ftB every one, nnbieesed by 
party feeling or interest* ne^ sees, wi& 
jsuoh obiTiouB and ntter ruin, bo^ to 
the nation and the indiindiuJs of whom 
it is compoeed, iraeat that period siqp- 
ported by the ablest men in perlia- 
inent, and many of the profoimdeBt 
thinkeni in the country ; that the re- 
port wiuoh reoommended sueb a peril- 
ous and destvttotive xshange was for 
.above twenty years held up as the 
model of poUtioal wisdom ; and that 
Hbe ministry who, by resisting it^swved 
their ooon^ fmHxx destruction, meve 

* ZnMrSiddle'sablepiVaronAhe eaauM 
■of tbe suqpension of-caui payments by the 
United States Bank in October 18S9, the 
ininciptfl icaaon assigned was the drain ttp- 
•on tbe Bank of ESogtand during the preoeding 
year, from the vast iin|Kntatioii of grain, in 
•consequence of the bad harvest in Great 
Britain in 1838, and the consequent oontrac- 
-tton of the British eiroulating medium and 
iu e a s ui e upon the money market of Ame- 
rica. 

t ParticiOarly by Sir John Sinclair* whose 
fss^gscioos mind early and clearly perceived 
thefltfeal eflBBot of the innoposed vesumption 
•of cash payments at that critioal pwiod, 
•especially on that great national interest^ 
a^culture, to the support and i mp rov em ent 
OT which bis Umgand useful Ilfb^was devoted. 
—We of Sir Jokit, ainelair, ii. 26ft, by his 
son, the Bev. John Sinoilair, chaplain to tbe 
Bishop of London— a work Aill of valuable 
information both historical and political, by 
smauthorwhounttesto-the talents and in- 
dustry hereditary in his Junily, the accom- 
plishments of a scholar, the learning of a di- 
-rine, and the philantluxipy of a Christian. 

t The fbllowing was>fhe evidence given on 
«lhe snlgect of tht» l^hjpriee of bnlliaa byJir 



paribi^a than b^ any aot in their iHiole 
oareer, inoufred the impntation, with 
the great bulk of the auooeediog gene- 
niition» of bung behind the lights of 
the i^ge. It is the more inexplioabley 
that the general delnsinn should so 
long h«re prevailed on the snl^eel^ 
when it is reoolleoted, not only that 
the true prinoiples of this apparently 
difflouh but really simple bnnoh ol 
national economy, which ere now gene- 
rally admitted by all impartial wuik* 
ers, were at the time meet ably sk* 
pounded by many men both in and ou* 
of parliament ;t but that, in the «e« 
amination of some of the leading mer- 
chants of London before the parlia- 
mentaiy oonmiittees on the subjeot^ 
the truth was tdd with a force uid a 
pvecisioB which it now appears sutpris- 
ing any one could resistl^ This me- 
morable example shouldalways be pre- 
sent to the minds of all who are called 
upon, either theoretically or practically, 
to deal with so momentous a subject 
as the monetary concerns of a nation; 
and, while it is calculated to inepase 
distrust in abstract or speculaUve con- 
clusions, when unsupported by faeti^ 
it points in the oleerest manner to the 
wisdom of adhering to these common- 
sense ▼iewB which eaiperience has sug- 
gested to practical men, and which, 
however apparently irreconcilable at 

CSiambem, beftase theOommitfcaeof theHenae 

of Commons. 

In the examination of Mr Chambem, a gen- 
tleman who deservedly enjoys the reputation 
of great -xntelligence and extensive mfbima- 
tion in the oommeroial worid, we find the 
following evidence : — " At the mint price of 
standard gold in this country, bow mudi gdid 
does a B^k of EngUmd note for one poimd 
representt" — " Five dwts. three grains."-— 
** At the pnsent macket prioeof £4, 12s. pa: 
ounce, how much sold do vou get for a bank- 
note of one pound?" — ''^Pour dwts. eight 
grains." *' -Do you ■consider a Bank of Ibg- 
kmd note for one pound under these present 
oireumstances as exchangeable in gold for 
what it repi-esents of that metal ?"— " I donot 
conceive gold to be a jGeiirer standard for Bank 
of Englaud notes than indigo or broadcloth." 

Suestion repeated, "Ifit represents twenty 
dllings of that metal at the cotnaffe price, 
it is not."— 'Hdskissok's Life, i. 36. Mr Hus- 
kisson adds, in these answers this leading 
doctrine ismaufiiUyand ii^;enuously aasertea 
and maintained; and all who stand up for 
the undepreciated value of bank pi4>er, how- 
ever disguised their language, must ultimate- 
ly come to th««aae iane.^/bMi. 
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the moment with theoretical principle, 
will generally be found toemanate from 
it in the end, and to have arisen from 
some unobserved element acting, with 
a force imperceptible to the theorist, 
but most cogent to the practical man, 
on the great and complicated maze of 
human transactions. 

89. William Hubkisson, who first 
rose to great and deserved celebrity in 
the course of these important discus* 
sions, was a statesman whose career 
belongs to the pacific but momentous 
period which intervened between the 
close of the war and the passing of the 
Reform Bill. But he wieis too eminent 
a man, and ezeroised too powerfid an 
influence on the fortunes of his coun- 
try, to be passed over without remark 
in the annals of Europe during the 
French Revolution. He was descend- 
ed from a family of ancient standing 
but moderate fortune in Staffordshire, 
and received the elements of edu- 
cation in his native county. He was 
early sent over to receive the moro 
advanced branches of instruction at 
Paris, under the direction of Dr Gem, 
physician to the British embassy at 
that metropolis ; and he arrived thero 
in 1789, just in time to witness, and 
in some degree share, the enthusiasm 
excited by the capture of the Bastile 
in that year. The intimate acquain- 
tance which at this period he formed 
with Franklin and Jefferson, as well 
as the popular leaders in the Club of 
1789, of which he was a member, had 
a powerful influence on his character, 
which was never obliterated through 
life, and eventually exeroised no in- 
considerable effect on the fortimes of 
his country, to the chief direction of 
the commercial concerns of which his 
abilities ultimately raised him. 

90. He was first brought into par- 
liament in the close of the year 1796, 
for the borough of Morpeth, under the 
nomination of Lord Carlisle ; and was 
about the same time appointed Under- 
secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies, in which laborious and im- 
portant situation his business talents 
were speedily discovered, and he en- 
joyed the intimate friendship, and was 
often called to the private counsels, 



both of Mr Dandas and Mr Pitt. He 
retired from office vrith Mr Pitt in 
1801, along with Mr Canning, with 
whom, throughout life, he maintained 
the closest intimacy; but was reinstat- 
ed in the situation of Secretary to the 
Treasury on Mr Pitt's return to power 
in 1804 ; which important trust h& 
continued to hold, with the exception 
of the brief period when the Whig» 
were in power, down to the retirement 
of Mr Canning from Downing Street is 
September 1809, when he withdrew 
from government with his brilliant 
friend, and became a leading member 
of the liberal section of the Toiy 
party, now in avowed hostility to the 
administration. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, and from that time till Iub 
appointment to the important office 
of President of the Boani of Trade in 
January 1828, he devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to subjects of trade» 
navigation, and political economy, in 
which his information gave him great 
weight, and of which, even before he 
became a cabinet minister, he had ac- 
quired almost the exclusive direction. 
The return to cash payments, by the 
celebrated bill of 1819, the reciprocity 
treaties, the partial abandonment of 
the navigation laws, and the free-trade 
system, were mainly occasioned by hn 
influence ; and he continued, whether 
in or out of office, almost entirely to 
direct the commeroial concerns of the 
nation, till the time of his death, which 
was occasioned by the fi'ightful acci- 
dent of the railway train passing over 
him on the 15th September 1830, the 
day on which the line from Liverpool 
to Manchester was opened. 

91. He was the first of that class 
of statesmen who have arisen with the 
prodigious increase in the commeroial 
transactions and industrial activity of 
Great Britain in later times, and whose 
attention is chiefly devoted to the mate- 
rial interests and statistical details o€ 
the nation. He was not endowed by 
nature with any remarkable oratori- 
cal abilities ; he had great powers of 
thought and application, but neither 
the fire of genius, the gift of original 
thought, nor the soul of poetiy, i& hm 
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chanicter. And though in the later 
years of hiB life he was liatened to with 
profound attention on both sides of the 
house, yet this respect was owing ra- 
ther to the vast stores of varied infor- 
mation which he never failed to bring 
to bear upon the subject of debate, and 
the luminous views which he advanced 
aregarding it, than to any faculty of 
captivating a mixed audience with 
which he was gifted. His reasoning 
faculties were of a very high order; 
and there is no statesman of l£at period 
to whose arguments the historian can 
now so well refer for an exposition of 
the principles which, during the inters 
val between the peace and the Reform 
Bill, governed the commercial and ma- 
ritime policy of England. He first 
brought to bear upon legislative mea- 
sures the resources of statistical re- 
search ; and, to the industry and per- 
4ieverance requisite for such an under- 
taking, he united the rarer faculty of 
philosophic reflection, and the power 
of deducing general principles from an 
inmiense detail of particular instances. 
He was never taken unawares on any 
aubject of that description ; the details 
of the parliamentary returns were ever 
present to his memory; and, by the 
skilful use which he nuide of them in 
debate, he acquired, for the last ten 
years of his career, a weight in the 
House of Commons on all subjects con- 
nected with trade and navigation which 
was well-nigh irresistible. 

92. Adam Smith has said that he 
had no great faith in political arith- 
metic; and although nothing is more 
certain than that the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy will be found in 
the end to be applicable to this, as to 
every other subject of human inquiry, 
and that a careful examination of facts 
is the only sure test of the truth or 
falsehood of any particular opinion, yet 
here, as elsewhere, principle must be 
the guide to inquiry. It is only by 
persons thoroughly imbued with ra- 
tional views that tnese valuable restdts 
can be obtained ; while, to the world 
in general, statistical returns will pre- 
sent an unmeaning mass of figures, and 
to HiQ speculative politician they may 
often become a fruitful source of error. 



Statistics are to the science of politics 
what the observations of Tycho Brahe 
were to astronomy ; but it requires 
the mind of a Kepler to deduce from 
them the true philosophic conclusions. 
The reason is, not that the retxims are 
incorrect, or the figures err, but tlutt 
such a variety of circumstances enter 
into the formation of the general re- 
sult, that the chances are, that, in the 
outset of statistical inquiry, and before 
the true causes have been separated 
from the imaginary ones by experience, 
conclusions altogether faJlacious will 
often be deduced from perfectly correct 
premises. Certain it is, that, with all 
the accuracy and extent of Mr Huskis- 
son's information on mercantile sub- 
jects, and all the force of his reasoning 
powers, his conclusions were in great 
part erroneous ; and that to his influ- 
ence, more perhaps than that of any 
other individual, is to be ascribed the 
false direction of British policy for the 
last twenty years, alike in regard to 
monetary, commercial, and colonial 
affidrs. Experience, the great test of 
truth, has now demonstrated this in 
the most decisive manner. 

93. He strenuously advocated the 
return to a metallic currency in 1819, 
before any serious progress had been 
made in the reduction of the debt con- 
tracted during the paper one ; and the 
result has been that the nation has 
been permanently disabled from pay- 
ing it off; and the fall in the money 
price of all property to the extent of 
above a third, while all debts, public 
and private, remained at their former 
amount, produced such a storm of dis- 
content as ten years afterwards over- 
threw the old constitution of the em- 
pire. He strenuously advocated the 
conclusion of reciprocity navigation 
.treaties with the powers of northern 
Europe ; and the result has been that 
our shipping with them has been re- 
duced in twenty years to a fourth of its 
amount, while theirs with us has been 
quadrupled in the same period, with- 
out any advantage whatever having 
been gained for our manu&cturing in- 
terests to counterbalance so serious a 
disadvantage. He strenuously advo- 
I cated the reduction of the duties on 
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▼sriottfi arfaiddB of foreign manufacture ; 
and the result has been that a seyere 
wound haa been inflicted on domestic 
industry, without foreign jealousy hay- 
ing in so much as a single instance re- 
laxed aught of the burd^is on British 
productions. He strenuously advo- 
dated the propitiation of foreign mer- 
cantile powers in the same stage of ci- 
vilisation as ourselyesy eyen if the con- 
sequence should be the discouragement 
and irritation of our own colonies ; and 
the result has been, without the slight- 
est relaxation of the prohibitions of 
the former, a general neglect of those 
vast colonial interests in which Qreat 
J^tam can alone find a permanent 
market for its manufactures, and 
which, according as they were attach- 
ed by durable coids to the parent 
state, or severed from it, must ulti- 
mately become either an unbounded 
source of its strength or the immediate 
cause of its ruin.* 

94. Another subject which occupied 
a large portion of the attention of par- 
liament, during the years 1811 and 
1812, was the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, which was now anxiously 
pressed upon government, both by the 
Opposition and the principal manu- 
facturing cities in the empire : and in 
the discussions on which a statesman 
reserved for high destinies in future 
days, Hbitbt BsouaHAM, first rose to 
distinguished eminence. It has been 
already noticed, that the British gov- 
ernment — ^justly irritated at the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, which Napoleon, 
in the intoxication consequent on the 
overthrow of Prussia in 1806, had ful- 
minated against English commerce — 
issued the celebrated Orders in Coun- 
cil, which in effect declared that no 
ship belonging to any neutral power 
should be permitted to enter the ports 
of any country under the government 
of France, unless it had previously 
touched at a British harbour, [ante, 
Chap. L § 11]. Between these rigorous 
orders on the one hand, and the per- 
emptory French decrees on the other, 
the tnuie of neutral states was well- 
nigh destroyed; for they had no means 
of avoidkig the penalty of confiscation 
* See ApprauUz, C, Chap. lxiv. 



denouneed against them by the one 
power, but by adopting a course which 
immediately exposed them to the same 
risk from the other. The only neutral 
power which at this period carried <m 
any considerable carrying trade was 
America; but it did so to a great 
extent, and that commerce promised 
daily to become greater and more pro- 
fitable to its citizens, from the mutual 
rage of the belligerents, which threw 
the only traflic that could be main- 
tained between them into the handa 
of the only neutral state in existence. 

95. Deeply, therefor^ did both tl^ 
people and government of the United 
States feel themselves injured by these 
acts on the part of France and Eng-^ 
laud; and, in despair of bringing either 
of the powers back to a more reason- 
able and civilised species of hostility, 
they had recourse to measures caleu- 
lated to withdraw from any intercourse 
with either. A general embargo was 
first laid on all British shipping with- 
in their harbours, which was soon after 
succeeded by a ISfon-intercourse Act, 
which prohibited all intercourse be- 
tween the United States and either 
France or England. The particulars 
of these acts, and the abortive dijdo^ 
matic efforts which were made to re- 
establish agood understandingbetween 
the two nations, will be given in th& 
sequel of this work. Suffice it to say^ 
that the Non-intercourse Act contin- 
ued in force through the whole of 1810 
and 1811, and that the cessation of alL 
exports to the United States, which at. 
' that time took off British produce and 
manufactures to the extent of no leea. 
than thirteen millions sterling, power* 
fully contributed both to the extra- 
ordinary falling off in the exports of th» 
latter of these years, and to the gene* 
raldiscontentandsnfferinginthemanu- 
facturing districts, winch have been al- 
ready noticed, [ank, Chap. LZiv. § 60^ 
Committees were appointed to take evi- 
dence on the subject early in 1812 in 
both houses of parliament ; and their 
members, among whom MrBroughaim, 
Mr Baring, and Mr Huskisson toc^ 
the lead, exerted '^lamselves with ex- 
traordmary vigour in prosecuting the 
inquiry. A great number of petitions 
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against the Ordm in Counoil, ebiefly 
mm tbe laige maiiaftotttriiig towns 
Biteretted in the trade with ijneriea, 
were pteiented. Early in June the 
subject came on for discussion in the 
House of Commons; and the debates 
iduch followed were of the utmost im- 
portance, as illustrating the real effect, 
en the national interests, of the extra- 
ordinary spades of warfare in which 
the emjpire was now engaged. 

96. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was argued with uncommon abili^ 
by Mr Brougham, Mr Barings and Mr 
Ponsonby: — "The question at issue, 
though one of unexampled import- 
ance, is of Tezy little intricacy ; the 
evidence is of immense extent and ap- 
parently interminable details; but a 
lew minutes' debate must be sufficient 
to demoDstmte where the only safe or 
hionourable path is to be found. Hie 
table of the house has groaned under 
the mass of petitions presented — the 
hearts of the members hare been har- 
rowed by the details of general suffer- 
ing which have been established in 
evidence^ Numerous disorders in dif- 
ferent parts of the oountry have arisen 
out of this general distress; it has 
even driven large bodies of men to the 
absurd expedient of endeavouring to 
vevive an obsolete law of Elixabeth, for 
magistsstes fixing the rate of wages; 
wMe the more enlightened sufferers 
under the restrictions of the times, 
have sought some relief in what wouM 
prove a most inadequate remedy, the 
extension of a free trade to India and 
China. The Potteries have demanded 
permission to send their porcelain to 
China; and the andent and respect- 
able dty of Newcastle has eamestty 
entreated that it may be allowed to 
ship eoeU for the stoves and hothouses 
of Calcutta! These various projects, 
some to a certain extent f eadble, others 
utterly visionary and absurd, only 
prove the magnitude of the evil which 
is so generally felt, and remind us of 
the a?wful aceotints of the plague, when, 
in the vain effort to seek relief, miser- 
able men were seen wildly rushing 
into the streets, and madly grai^nng 
the first passenger they met^ to im- 
plore his helpr 



9T. " The dreadful amount of the 
present distress is proved by all the 
witnesses ; it comes upon us in a thou- 
sand shapes ; it exhibits the same 
nevez^nding yet ever-varying scene of 
heart-rendii^ suffering. The wants of 
the poor have been proved to be so 
presnng, that they have been forced 
to part with their whole little stock of 
foniiture; pawn their blankets, their 
beds, their very clothes off their backs; 
and the prodigious mass of movable 
articles thus brought at once into the 
market, has produced a decided de- 
iwessing effect upon prices even in the 
metropolis. Qreat as was the general 
distress during the scardty of 1800 
and 1801, it is described by a host 
of witnesses to have been as nothing 
compared to that which now prevails; 
for wen there was a want only of pro> 
virions, but wages were high and em- 
ployment abundant; whereas now the 
want ci money meets and aggravatea 
the want of food. The returns of ex- 
ports and imports during the last two 
years oompletdy account for this ex- 
traordinary woe. Nay, they exhibit 
a decay in national industiy, which 
might have been expected to produce 
a still more heart-rending and wide- 
spread suffering. Taking the whole 
amount of trade, both exports and 
imports (which is the only &ir way of 
re^oning), there is a &lling off, com- 
pared with 1809, of tlurty-six millions, 
with 1810 of thirty-eight In Britidi 
manufactures alone, the dedine from 
1809 to 1811 is sixteen Qullions—in- 
duding colonial produce, it is no less 
than twenty^our millions as compared 
with 1809, and twenty-seven as com- 
pared witii 1810. ll^e reduction is 
unparalleled in ^rxtish annals ; it out- 
strips all the efforts of finanders or 
treasury-derks to conceal, and stands 
forth an imperishable monument of 
the infatuation on the part of the 
government which has brou^t sudi 
calamities on ^e nation. 

98. '^ It is in vain to talk of substi- 
tutes for tike North American trade, 
the loss of which has been the main 
cause of these grievous evils. The 
Brazil market, the South American 
market, have been tried, and both-have 
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terminated in nothing but disappoint- 
ment. We neither know their wants 
nor do they require our manufactures. 
The smuggling trade to the United 
States through Canada at first a£forded 
some relief; but, since the continu- 
ance of our prohibitory system has ex- 
asperated the North American popu- 
lation, even this resource has failed 
us. As a necessary consequence of 
this total stoppage of all our best fo- 
reign markets, the home trade has 
become depressed in a most remark- 
able degree. €k>ods of all sorts, des- 
tined for the consumption of foreign 
fitates, have been thrown back upon 
the home market from inability to 
find any extraneous vent for our ma- 
nufactures; and then the diminution 
in the amount of our exports, great 
as it is, affords an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the real depression of our 
industry; for it frequently has hap- 
pened that goods, which had paid duty 
as exports, and even crossed the At- 
lantic, have been thrown back upon 
our own market, and sold at a ruinous 
loss to all concerned, for domestic con- 
sumption. It is to no purpose, there- 
fore, that, in this unexampled depres- 
sion of our foreign sales, we turn to 
4)ur home market for relief ; for there 
the magnitude of our external losses 
has produced a ruinous glut; and every 
efibrt made to find a vent among our 
own inhabitants but adds to the gene- 
ral distress. 

99. " Let it be shown, indeed, that 
the national honour or security is 
involved in upholding the Orders in 
Council, and all these arguments go 
for nothing; nay, it becomes the first 
duty of every patriot, at any hazard, 
even that of the total ruin of otu: ma- 
nufactures, to concur in their main- 
tenance. But has this been shown to 
be the case ? Nay, is it not evident 
that their repeal is called for alike by 
what is due to the national character, 
and the preservation and stability of 
our naval power? It is unnecessary, 
in discussing this question, to go back 
to the legality or illegality, the justice 
or injustice, of the paper blockades of 
long lines of the enemy's coast, to 
which Napoleon constantly refers the 



origin of this calamitous species of 
warfare. Admitting that it may be 
both just and legal to do so, the ques- 
tion is, Is it evpedieid to assert and 
enforce such rights at a time when it 
involves us in such calamities? His- 
tory proves that, on many occasions, 
these rights, though never abandoned, 
have b^n quietly passed over sub si- 
lenHOf where the assertion of them 
would have interfered with national 
interests, or impeded national advan- 
tages. This was done at the peace of 
Utrecht, in the American war, and by 
express acts of the government in 1793 
and 1794. The point now is, whether 
this is an occasion when, without sur- 
rendering our maritime rights, it is 
expedient for a time to waive their 
consideration? Now, what is the com- 
merce which we sacrifice for the vain 
honour of preserving these rights? 
Why, it is no less than the vast North 
American market — a market now tak- 
ing off thirteen millions' worth of our 
pi^uce, and worth, in the estimation 
of the most competent witnesses, all 
foreign markets put together. The 
returns in that market are as sure, the 
bad debts as few, as in the former 
trade with Holland. 

100. "The extent, steadiness, and 
rapid increase of the trade between 
England and North America is easily 
accounted for. The inhabitants of the 
United States are connected with us 
by origin, language, and habits ; their 
tastes go along with their inclinations, 
and they come to us, as a matter of 
course, for such manufactured articles 
as they require. There is not a cabin 
or loghouse in their vast territory in 
which you do not meet with British 
produce; while the rapid increase of 
their population, which doubles eveiy 
thirty years, and in which, neverthe- 
less, there is not a single pauper to be 
found, offers a boundless field for future 
increase. It is not a figure of speech, 
but the simple truth, to assert that, 
circumstanceid as the two countries 
are, there is not an axe falls in the 
woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. It is the miserable, 
shufiSing, doubtful traffic to the north 
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of Europe and the Heditenuieui that 
we prefer to the suxe, regular, and in- 
creaaing North Amerioan trade — ^atrade 
placed beyond the reach of the enemy's 
power, and which supports at once all 
that remains of the Uberty of the seas, 
and gives life and vigour to its main 
pillar within the realm — ^the manufac- 
tures and oonunerce of England. Look 
to the other side of the picture. If 
you continue the cessation of inter- 
course with America much longer, the 
inevitable consequence will be, that 
the Americans will be driven to the 
necessity of supplying themselves with 
manufactures. They have the means 
of doing so within their own bounds: 
coal and water-carriage in abundance 
are to be found in their territory ; and 
the vast fortunes already aocumtUated 
in their seaport towns, prove that they 
are noways deficient in the true com- 
mercial spirit. We can have no jeal- 
ousy of Ajnerica, whose armies are yet 
at the plough, or making, since your 
policy has so drilled it, awkward though 
improving attempts at the loom; whose 
assembled navies could not lay siege 
to an English man-of-war. The nation 
is already deeply embarked in the Span- 
ish war ; let us not, then, run the risk 
of adding another to the already for- 
midable league of our enemies, and 
reduce ourselves to the necessity of 
feeding Canada with troops from Por- 
tugal, and Portugal with bread from 
England."* 

101. Such was the weight of these 
arguments, and such the strong foun- 
dations which they had in the necessi- 
ties of the times, and the evidence laid 
before both houses of parliament, that 
government offered very little resist- 
ance to them. It was merely urged 
by Lord Castlereagh and Mr Rose : — 
'' No question more vital, both to the 
national security and the commercial 
interests of the country, ever came be- 
fore parliament : and there can be no 
doubt that a case of grave distress to 
the manufacturing interest has been 

* The argument of Lord Brougham, of 
which the preceding dcetch is but the skele- 
ton, is one of the aUest, and, Tvithal, sound- 
est pieces of oratorical reasoning in the Eng- 
Uab language. 
VOL. IX. 



made out by the evidence. Nay, there 
is reason to believe that, if the North 
Amerioan market is not speedily open- 
ed, that suffering will be augmented. 
Even admitting; however, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would 
occasion the abrosation of the Non-in- 
tercourse Act, still it does by no means 
follow that the original imposition of 
these Orders was not called for by ne- 
cessity, and justified by expedience. 
Was it to be expected that Great Bri- 
tain was tamely to have submitted to 
the iniquitous decrees of France with- 
out any retaliation? — ^without attempt- 
ing, at least, to inflict upon that state 
some part of the suffering which it has 
brougnt upon this countiyf As against 
France, that system has perfectly suc- 
ceeded ; and severely as our commerce 
has suffered in the struggle, hers has 
undergone a still more remarkable di- 
minution. From the official acooimts 
published by the iVenoh government^ 
it appears that^ even with their popu- 
lation of nearly forty millions, the total 
amount of their manufactures for tiie 
home market and exportation was only, 
in 1810, £54,000,000 sterling; while 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
only seventeen millions of souls, was 
66,000,000. With the exception of the 
year 1811, which was one of great d^ 
pression, arising from temporary causes, 
the preceding years, when the Orders 
in Council were in operation, were i>e- 
riodsof extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity. The average of our 
exports to continental Europe, forthree 
years previous to the issuing of the 
Orders in Council, was £17,500,000; 
that for the three years subsequent, 
£28,000,000. Can more decisive proof 
be desired that the machinations of the 
French Emperor for our destruction 
have not only failed in their object, 
but recoiled upon himself ? 

102. " The hostile feelings of the 
American government have now made 
the Orders in Council a pretext for 
breaking off all commercial intercourse 
with this country ; and doubtless that 
interruption is one great cause of the 
distress in which the mercantile inter- 
ests are now involved. But such an 
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interruption could not have been cal- 
culated upon; and, in the ordinaiy 
course of human events, it would not 
haye occurred. Beason and equitable 
feeling should have taught the Ameri- 
cans Uiat the Orders in Council were 
adopted by the British government as 
a measure of retaliation only ; that 
thev were issued subsequent to the 
Berlin decree, under the pressure of 
necessity ; and if these defensive mea- 
sures proved, as doubtless they did, 
injurious in a very high degree to the 
interests of American commerce, their 
enmity should have been directed 
against France, the primary cause of 
this destructive system of hostility, in- 
stead of this country, which merely in 
its own defence was driven to its adop- 
tion. Never was there a country which, 
when forced to embrace such a system, 
evinced a more sincere desire to pro* 
secute it in the way least injurious to 
neutral powers ; an instance of which 
is to be found in the Order of 1809, 
limiting the blockade to France and 
the powers under her immediate con- 
trol The license system, when pro- 
perly understood, was no departure 
from the principles of the Orders in 
Council ; not a fifth of the licenses 
issued were intended to evade these 
Orders; four -fifths originated in the 
enemy's own necessity for relief from 
the stringent effects of our measures. 
We did, however, offer to forego all the 
advantages of the license trade, and 
revert to the strict measure of 1807, 
if the government of the United States 
would repeal the Non-intercourse Act; 
but i^ey have hitherto shown no dis- 
position to embrace sudi a proposition. 
103. " The Prince Regent long ago 
issued a declaration, bearing that, as 
soon as the Berlin and Milim decrees 
were repealed, the British government 
would forthwith withdraw the Orders 
in Council ; and the French cabinet has 
recently communicated to the Ameri- 
can government a resolution apparent- 
ly consenting to abandon the decrees, 
if the British Orders were at the same 
time repealed. That declaration, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently explicit to en- 
able the English cabinet to act upon 
the assurance it contains ; in particu- 



lar, it appears to be virtually abrogated 
by the sweeping declaration of the Duke 
of Bassano, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees should remain in full force till 
the maritime assumptions of this coun- 
try were abandoned. But the British 
government is fully disposed to receive 
the olive branch tendered, whether in 
good or doubtful faith, by the Frendi 
ruler ; she is willing for a time to sus- 
pend the Orders in Council, if the Ame- 
rican government will repeal the Non- 
intercourse Act. The sincerity of 
France will thereby be put to the test ; 
and a breathing-time gained in the 
midst of this mortal hostility, during 
which an opportunity would be afford- 
ed for a return to a more civilised spe- 
cies of warfare. If the experiment 
foils, and France persists in her frantic 
devices, we must return to our retalia- 
tory system; but if driven to do so, 
we shall at least have shown every dis- 
position to concede all the just de- 
mands of the neutral powers; and such 
a return would, it is to be hoped, not 
lead to any interruption of the amicable 
intercourse between this country and 
its Transatlantic offspring, which it is 
the curse of both countries shoidd ever 
have been broken." 

104. No division ensued upon this 
debate — ^Mr Brougham contenting him- 
self with congratulating the country 
upon the prospect of speedily getting 
rid of these obnoxious Orders, and the 
ministry upon the manly course they 
had adoptecLregarding them. In truth, 
it was evident, after Uie declarations of 
both the English and French govern- 
ments, that no real object of conten- 
tion remained between them; or at 
least that both might, in perfect con- 
sistency with their national honour and 
recorded declarations on the subject^ 
recede from the virulent system of hos*- 
tility which they had adopted. A fort- 
night after there appeared in the Qur 
aette an Order absolutely and unequi- 
vocally revoking the Orders in Council; 
but with a declaration that, if the 
Americans did not, after due notice, 
revoke their interdictory acts against 
British commerce, the revocation should 
become null, and the original Ordera 
revive. This just and manly oonces- 
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Bion, however, oame too late; the de- 
mocratic party in America had gained 
entire poesession of the public mind; 
a contest with England, at all haiarde, 
wae resolved on; and, before intelli- 
genoe of the conciliatory act of the 
British govemment had crossed the 
Atlantic, war was actually declared. 

105. It is evident^ on a dispassion- 
ate review of this great debate^ and the 
mighly interests which were wound up 
with it, that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, at the period it took plaoe, 
was a wis^, and indeed necessary mea- 
sure, and that the greater part of Mr 
Brougham's axgumentswere wellfound- 
ed. The observation of Mr Canning; 
in the course of the discussion, was 
perfectly just, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil were a political, not a commercial 
measure; and the moment that the 
evil induced by their continuance ex- 
ceeded the benefit to be expected from 
it, the hour for their repeal had arrived. 
That this period had arrived in 1812, 
was decisively proved by the great fall- 
ing off in the commerce of the preced- 
ing year. Hopes, indeed, might rea- 
sonably have been entertained that the 
neutral states, seeing how evidentiy 
Great Britain stood upon the defensive 
in the maritime quarrel, would have 
stood aloof from engaging in it ; espe- 
cially when it was reooUectedhow much 
more closely their interests were wound 
up with the maintenance of i>aoifio rela- 
tions with this countiy than with any 
of the continental powers. America, 
in particular, which traded with Great 
Britam to the extent of £13,000,000 
a-year, and with France not to the ex- 
tent of £1,000,000 annually, had the 
most vital interest to preserve pacific 
relations with the nation with whom 
80 great a portion of its commercial 
intercourse was conducted. The whole 
arguments^ so forcibly ux|pBd by Mr 
Brougham, as to the vast importance of 
the American trade to the English ma- 
nufacturers, applied still more strongly 
to the impolicy of the United States 
coming to a rupture with this countiy, 
as the proportion which the English 
trade bore to the sum-total of tiieir 
commerce was much greater than the 
American bore to the aggregate of ours. 



But still, when the experiment had 
been made, and it had been proved by 
the result that the United States were 
willing to undergo the loss of such a 
traffic rather than submit to the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council, it became to 
the last degree impolitic to continue 
them any longer ; for America had in- 
finitely greater resources whereon to 
subsist during such a suspension of in- 
tercourse than the British empire; and 
in the struggle which could starve long- 
est» the manufacturing state, the work- 
shop of the world, like a besieged town, 
was sure to suffer more than the na- 
tions which had drawn their lines of 
circumvallation around it. 

106. Historv, in the general case, 
has to deal only with the dead; audit 
is seldom either just or delicate to 
mingle with the historical galleiy of 
depMied greatness the portraits of liv- 
ing genius. There are some instances, 
however, in which this obvious rule 
must be infringed upon; where the 
impress communicated to the events 
of an age by one individual has been 
so powerful, that his character has be- 
come historical property even before 
his active agency has ceased on the 
tiieatre of human affidrs. Such a char- 
acter, in a military and political view, 
is the Duke of Welliogton ; and such, 
in a moral and social one, is Lord 
Brougham. This very remarkable man 
is descended from an old and respect- 
able family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castel- 
lated mansion from which he after- 
wards took his title ; and he received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
High School of Edinburgh, where his 
&ther had for some years resided. 
Thence, at an early age, he went to 
the far-famed tmiversity of that city, 
over which the names of Stewart and 
Play^dr at that period threw an un- 
usual splendour, and where a band of 
gifted spirits was then arising, many 
of whom have since shone forth wiiJk 
extraordinary lustre on the great stage 
of the world. Lord Jeftcej, the most 
celebrated critic of the age in which he 
lived; Sir Walter Scott, the greatest 
of human novelists ; Lord Lansdowne, 
the not unworthy successor of Fitt 'm 
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the direeiion of the British finances ; 
Mr Homer, whose early and lamented 
death alone prevented nim from rising 
to the highest place in the councils of 
his county; Lord Brougham, who, for 
good or for evil, has made the school- 
master's rod often superior to the mar- 
shal's baton — ^formed some of the mem- 
bers of a society, in which other men, 
not less distinguished for energy and 
talents, were Aen prominent^ whose 
powers are, it is to bo feared, destined 
to be buried in that common charnel- 
house of genius— the bar and bench of 
the countiy.* He was cdled to the 
bar at Edinburgh in 1801, and soon at- 
tracted notice by the eneigy of his 
character, and the fearlessness and oc- 
casional sarcasm of his demeanour ; but 
that capital was too limited a theatre 
for his growing powers. An able and 
original work, which he published in 
1802, on the colonial poUcy of Qreat 
Britain, early attracted the notice of 
Mr Pitt ; a series of powerful and ori- 
ginal papers in the Edinburgh Bevieuf, 
gEtve token of the vast influence which 
e was destined to exercise on pubUc 
thought; and his removal to West- 
minster Hall, a few years afterwards, 
placed him in a situation where legal 
celebrity was not inconsistent with 
senatorial advancement. 

107. He first obtained entrance into 
parliament, like all the great men of 
his day, for a close borough, then in 
the gi^ of Lord Carlisle ; but his man- 
ner was unprepossessing, his voice 
harsh, and he was at first far from 
coming up to the high anticipations 
formed by his friends, and subse- 
quently rasdised, of his future career. 
The tmconquerable perseverance of 
his disposition, however, overcame all 
obstacles, and ultimately obtained for 
him, if not the avowed, at least the 
real lead on the Whig side in the 

* To those who have the felicity of enjoy- 
ing the acquaintance, or still more the friend- 
•hip of Lord Corehouse, Lord Monciief^ Lord 
Hackenzie, or Lord Cockbum, it is needless 
to say that nothing but a wider theatre of 
action, closer proximity to the legislature, or 
greater leisure for literary pursuits, were ne- 
cessary to have raised them to the same gene- 
ral eminence which the philosophers, states- 
men, and historians of their country, in the 
last and present Bge, have attained. 



House of CommonB. His practice at 
the bar, though considerable, and bril- 
Uant from tiie political character of the 
cases in which he was chiefly engaged, 
was not first-rate; and both in legal 
knowledge and forensic judgment he 
was never deemed equal to his re- 
doubted antagonist on the northern 
circuit. Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abin^er. But in eneigy of cha- 
racter, invmdble perseverance, versa- 
tility of talent, force of expression, and 
sarcastic power, he was far beyond any 
barrister or statesman of his day. If 
his judgment had been equal to his 
ability, or his discretion to his infor- 
mation, and hiB vast capacity for exer- 
tion had always been directed to ob- 
jects consistent with each other, and of 
permanent utility rather than passing 
interest, he would have left a name in 
history, as he unquestionably has ex- 
ercised an influence on his own age, 
second to none in the modem annals 
of Great Britain. 

108. But inconsistency and want of 
foresight have always been the bane of 
his public character. He has signslly 
promoted some great causes, as that of 
legal reform; but it is hard to say, 
upon reviewing the opinions which he 
has advocated at difierent periods of 
his life, whether he has most injured 
or benefited others which he had still 
more at heart. He was the steady ad* 
vocate of Negro freedom, general edu- 
cation, tmiversal toleration, and social 
amelioration; yet there is hardly a 
measure in the end destructive to these 
great interests, of which he has not| 
at some period of his career, been the 
ardent supporter. He has been through 
life the most resolute enemy of the 
slave trade, and deserves the lasting 
thanks of every friend to humanity for 
his noble eflbrts to root out that exe- 
crable traffic; but he not less strenu- 
ously advocated the abolition of slavery 
in the British West India Islands in 
1834 ; and by so doing he has, on his 
own admission, doubled the slave trade 
in extent, and quadrupled it in atro- 
city throughout the globe.t He be- 

t *' The number of slaves landed in Cuba 
and Brazil alone," said Hr Buxton, the able 
and humane advocate of the Negro raoe» " ia 
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aouglit the Honae of Peert on his bend- 
ed knees topaas the Reform Bill, though 
the opponents of that measure drew 
their strongest argumentsfrom hisown 
earlier writings on the subject; and his 
whole efforts for the last five years have 
been directed to demonstrate the un- 
happy effects of the kind of govern- 
ment which that great change neces- 
sarily brought upon the country. He 
was the warm and consistent supporter 
of Catholic emancipation ; but his ex- 
ertions haTe of late been equally vigor- 
ous and effective, in demonstrating tiie 
bad consequences which its concession 
has, hitherto at least, had upon social 
amelioration in the one island, and the 
general mtem of government in the 
other. lie has always been the sincere 
and powerful supporter of popular in- 
struction ; but by directing it chiefly 
to intellectual acquisitions, he turned 
that mighty lever to visionary objects, 
and pla^ it beyond the reach or with- 
out the interest of the great body of 
the people ; while, by severing it from 
religious instruction, he deprived it of 
the chief blessings which it is fitted to 
confer upon mankind. He is possessed 
of extraordinary intensity of vision for 
present objects and immediate inter- 
ests ; but he is far from being equally 
clear-sighted as to ultimate conse- 
quences, or the permanent welfare of 
humanity. 

109. His style of speaking presents 
the most extraordinary contoast to the 
abstract ideas which he entertains, and 
has powerfully expressed, as to the 
perf cKition of eloquence. No man feels 
more strongly the masculine simplicity 
of ancient oratory, or has better de- 
scribed the injurious effect sometimes 
even of a single epithet on the majesty 
of thought; while none more con- 
stantly weakens the force of his own 
intense and vivid conceptions by variety 

now]50,000,beiDginore than double the whole 
diangbt on Afhca when the slave trade 
controversy began. Twice as many human 
beings are now its victims as when Wilber- 
forcc and Ctarkson be«fan their noble task ; 
and each individual of this increased num- 
ber, in addition to the horrors formerly en- 
dured, is cribbed up in a smaller space, and 
stowed in a vessel where accommodation is 
sacrificed to spoil.'-'Jfirican &ave Tradtt ^ 
T. F. BuxTOV, London, 18S9*, p. 172. 



and redundance of expression. Be ob- 
jected to the addition which the ima« 
gination of Tasso made to the sub- 
lime image of Dante;* and yet he sel- 
dom fails to overwhelm the reader by 
exaggerations of the same idea under 
different forms, till the original impres- 
sion is well-nigh obliterated. No one 
more happily or forcibly strikes the 
iron upon the head in the outset ; but 
none, by a repetition of slant blows, 
more frequently mars its force, or alters 
its direction. His long practice of ad- 
dressing juries, or assemblies of ordi- 
nary capacity, has proved injurious to 
his efforts to reach the highest stvle of 
eloquence. Evezy idea, if at all feli- 
citous, is, in his hand, torn to rags. 
He forgets that those who read hia 
S{)eeche8 will not be equally obtuse 
with those who heard them — ** que les 
gens habiles s'entendent k demi-mot.** 
On this account, his fame with poster* 
ity — ^that is, the reading and thinking 
few — will be by no means equal to that 
which he has enjoyed among his con- 
temporaries — ^that is, the hearing and 
unthinking many. 

110. Irony and sarcasm constitute 
his strongest arm in oratorical con- 
tests ; and there he is imrivalled even 
by Pitt or Canning. His speeches to 
juries were often models of vehement 

* '* Al guidk dl Leon quando si posa.** 
To which Tasso added the line^ 
' ' Girando gU oochi, et non movendo £1 



Critics may differ as to whether the beau- 
tiAil imaffe in tiie last line does or does not 
detract from the majestic simplicity of the 
first ; but Lord Brouffham unequivocally con- 
demns it as destroyingr the grandeur of the 
Florentine bard. See Lord Brougham's Ad- 
dress to the Students of Olai^w — Lord Jtee- 
Un't AddrtuUt Olasgow, 1890; — a most inter- 
esting collection, as well from the celebriW of 
the statesmen aud philosophers called to that 
eminent station, as from the progressiva 
change in the character of thought which 
their successive compositions evince, tram. 
the philosophic silence on religion, charac- 
teristic of tlie days of Hume, with which it 
commences, to the devoUonal glow descrip- 
tive of those of Chalmers, with which it con- 
dudes, and which only wants the admirable 
address of Sir James Graham in 1838, to be 
one of themost instructive monuments which 
the literature of Europe during and after the 
French Revolution has produced, of the vast 
effect of that great event in bringing men 
back, by necessity and suffering, to the best 
auxd noblest sentunents of their natm^e. 
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and powerful dedamation ; but his 
judgment as a counsel was far from 
being equal to his talent as a barrister, 
and in more than one instance he has 
supplied what was wanting on the side 
of the prosecution by his imprudence 
in calling witnesses for the defence.* 
His information is immense, and his 
powers of application imbounded, but 
his knowledge on subjects of philo- 
sophy is rather extensive than accu- 
rate---of law, rather varied than pro* 
found. He has always been distin- 
guished by the warmest filial and do- 
mestic attachments ; and a purer ray 
of glory than even that which is re- 
flected from his senatorial achieve- 
ments is to be found in the steadiness 
with which, though often erring in 
judgment, he has ever supported the 
mterests of freedom and humanity; 
and the indefatigable ardour which 
has enabled him, amidst a multiplicitv 
of professional and official duties whicn 
would have overwhelmed any other 
man, to devote his great powers to the 
illustration of the wisdom of God from 
the works of nature. 

111. His merits and defects as a 
writer are of a totally different kind 
from those which characterise him as 
a statesman and an orator, but share 
in the strange contradictions and ano- 
malies of his mind. The work on 
which his reputation in future times 

* It is well known that the character of the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution, in the 
case of Queen Caroline, was so bad that no 
reliance could be placed on their testimony, 
and on this text Lord Brougham has never 
failed to descant in the most unmeasured 
terms, whenever he could by possibility in- 
troduce the subject. He has not so fluent- 
ly told, however, what is equally well known, 
that it was the evidence of the witnesses 
whom he himselfput into the box, lieuten- 
ants Flyn and Hownam, whose character 
was above suspicion, that in the end left no 
doubt of the Queen's guilt in the mind of 
any person capable of weighing evidence. •— 
ParUmmntary Ddnttes, 1820, iii. 459-648, New 
Seria. Yet this unhappy niincess was i>os- 
sessed of some amiable, and many charming 

Dualities, and in better hands mighty in Mr 
lanning's words, have been " the life, and 
grace, and ornament of society." "She is," 
says a personal and disinterested aoq[uaint- 
ance. Sir Walter Scott, "a charming pnncess, 
and Uves in an enchanted palace ; and I can- 
not help thinking her pnnoe must labour 
under some malignant spell to deny himself 
her society."— Lockuabt's Life qf Scott, p. 99. 



will chiefly rest is his " Lives of States- 
men and Men of Letters during the 
Reign of George IIL ;" and it is cer- 
taiiSy a very amusing; and, in some 
respects, an able production. Tet are 
its merits and demerits such as would 
never have been expected from the 
vehement parliamentary orator or acute 
legal pleader. Apart from some fla- 
grant instances of party prejudice in 
the poHtical Lives, the work is distin- 
guished, especially in the literary part, 
by great candour, considerable judg- 
ment, and an amiable spirit of justice 
and equanimity. He has collected a 
great many amusing anecdotes, and 
brought within a comparatively narrow 
compass much political and literary 
gossip. On the other hand, there is 
Httle eloquence in the work, few marks 
of original thought or genius, and hard- 
ly any of that enthusiasm for the great 
and the good which it is the chief ob> 
ject of biography to awsJcen, and which 
the lives he was narrating were so well 
fitted to call forth. He never seems 
to think for himself, but adopts the 
prevailing opinions of his party in poli- 
tics or economics for the day, as axioms 
concerning which no doubt whatever 
can be entertained. Thus he gravely 
asserts that the discovery thsit "rent 
arises from the bringing of inferior 
lands into cultivation, is perhaps the 
most considerable step made in politi- 
cal economy since the ' Wealth of Na- 
tions* was published ;''t forgetting 
that, if that be true, no rent could 
ever have existed anywhere if the 
world had been, like the plain of Lom- 
bardy, a vast plain of equal fertility in 
every part — even although, as in the 
Delta of Egypt, the riches of the soil 
yielded a return seventy-fold to the 
labours of the cultivator. He is desir- 
ous of obtaining the fame of universal 
knowledge, and inserts in popular bio- 
graphies algebraic calculations from 
d'Alembert: but it would be well to 
recollect that such reputation is now 
impossible, and that he who aims at 
compassing everything has in general 
mastered nothing. 

112. The prosecution of the war in 
the Peninsula, and the chances of con- 
t lives cfStatetmen, vol. iii p. 142. 
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tinuing it with suoeets, was the last of 
themomentousaubjectswhich occupied 
the British parliament during the aea- 
sions of 1810 and 1811 ; and none af* 
fords more interesting matter for re- 
trospect On the part of the Opposi- 
tion, it was strenuously aigued by Mr 
Ponsonby, Earl Grey, and Lord uren- 
Tille : — ** It is a painful task to refer to 
predictions formerly made and demis- 
ed, now tmfortunately realised. How 
disagreeable soever, nerertheless, it 
may be, from a reference to past dis- 
asters, to anticipate future calamities, 
it has now become a bounden duty to 
do so ; and this the more, that it is not 
a mere barren censure of past errors to 
which such a retrospect leads, but a 
solemn injunction to rescue the coun- 
try in future from similar calamities. 
Is parliament to sit year after year pas- 
sive spectators of wa^ful expenditure, 
and tiie useless effusion of the best 
blood of the country, in hopeless, cala- 
mitous, and diogracefid efforts ? What 
return is due to the gallant anny which 
has made such noble sacrifices f Is it 
not a sacred duty imposed upon gov- 
ernment to see that not one drop more 
of blood is wasted in a cause where 
no thinking man can say, that by any 
possibility such dreadful sacrifices are 
made with any prospect of advantage 
to the country ? Is it agreeable or con- 
sistent with the character of men of 
common intelligence to submit to be 
fed from day to day with the tale of 
unprofitable successes— of imaginary 
advantages to be gained by our army 
for ourselves or our allies ? Is there 
any one who in his conscience believes 
that even the sacrifice of the whole 
British army would secure the defence 
of Portugal? If such a man there be, 
it may with confidence be affirmed, 
not only that he is unfit to be intrust- 
ed with the government of the coun- 
tiy, but even that he is incapable of 
transacting public business in any de- 
liberative assembly. 

113. " In a financial point of view, 
the cause of the Peninsula is utterly 
hopeless. Can any man who looks at 
our immense exertions for the last 
seventeen years, assert that the annual 
expenditure of from three to four mil- 



lions in its defence, has not been ab- 
solutely lost to Spain, fruitless to Por- 
tu^ and of no advantage whatever to 
this country t In f aot» so utterly hope- 
less is the cause, that nothing short of 
a divine mirade can render it effectual 
for its proposed object. But there are 
higher considerations than those of 
mere finance, which call upon us in- 
stantly to abandon this sanguinary and 
unprofitable struggle. The utter im- 
possibility of defending Portugal with 
the British army, aid^ by the Portu- 
guese levies, is so apparent^ that it is a 
mockery of common understanding to 
aigue on the subject. In former in- 
stances, when Portugal was attadLsd, 
the forces of the enemy were divided ; 
but now they are wholly unoccupied 
in the north, and may be directed with 
&tal and unerring effect against that 
country. Is there any man bold enough 
to assert that the British army in Por- 
tugal, aided by the native force main- 
tained by our subsidies, will be suffi- 
cient to resist such an attack ? What 
reliance can be placed on this subsidi- 
ary force, unpractiBed in the operations 
of war, and wholly ignorant of mili- 
tarv discipline, except what they may 
pick up from their British officers? 
That Portugal can be defended by such 
a force, is a thing absolutely impossible : 
if our troops do not take i^fuge in 
their ships, before six months is over 
not a British soldier will remain in the 
Peninsula except as a prisoner of war. 
114. *'Has anything been done to 
rescue the Portuguese people from the 
miserable state of thraldom in which 
they have been kept by their govern- 
ment, nobles, and priests, and to de- 
velop that ardent popular spirit from 
which alone history tisaches us a vigor- 
ous national resistance is to be expect- 
ed ? Here has been a glorious oppor- 
tunity for raising the Portuguese na- 
tion from that wretchedness and de- 
graded condition to which centuries 
of mental ignorance and civil oppres- 
sion have reiduced them. Here was a 
task worthy of the greatest statesmen, 
suited to a wise and liberal policy — ^to 
an enlarged and generous spirit — to 
the free institutions of a free govern- 
ment. Nothinghas been done with this 
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view ; the Portuguese are in as degrad- 
ed a state as when the French eagles 
first approached the towers of Lisbon. 
Was it possible to expect a national 
spirit to arise when nothing was done 
to elicit it ? And without such a spirit 
among the people, was it not, if poe- 
sible, more hopeless than from other 
views to expect that any successful re- 
sistance could be made f The Portu- 
guese levies, upon whom so much re- 
liance is pliiced, might in time, per- 
haps, hereafter become good soldiers, 
and be capable of acting with regular 
troops. But when the corruption, 
weakness, and imbecility of the govern- 
ment are taken into view, every one 
must be convinced of the total impos- 
sibility of obtaining any native force 
capable of active co-operation with the 
British army. 

11 5. " What assistance have we ever 
obtained from the Spanish armies, not- 
withstanding the high-sounding pro- 
mises with which they have deluded 
the English troops into their territo- 
ries ? To expect anything better from 
the Portuguese, is to put all experi- 
ence at defiance. They may be useful 
as light troops, but cannot act with re- 
gular soldiers. Portugal, instead of 
being defensible from its mountains, 
is perhaps the most indefensible coun- 
try in Europe. The experience, not 
merely of the last seventeen years, but 
of the last few months, have amply 
demonstrated the total inefficacy of 
mountain ranges as a barrier against 
the vast forces and bold tactics of mo- 
dem war. What defence has the 
Sierra Morena proved against the in- 
vasion of Soult ? It is not by any such 
defences that Portugal is to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken all 
the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you will, the real ques- 
tion at issue is, whether the army at 
this moment in Portugal is to be sacri- 
ficed, as those under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Chatham have been ; and un- 
less the house intervenes, from a just 
sense of its own duty, not less than of 
regard to the national honour, disas- 
ters yet greater than either of these, 
and probably irreparable, await the 
British empire. 



116. " Our victories are perpetually 
held up as monuments of our etemtu 
glory, and Maida, Gorunna, Vimeirsy 
and Talavera are everlastingly referred 
to as the theme of imdying congratu- 
lation. But what have any of these 
boasted triumphs done for the people 
of the country where they were won, 
or for the general issue of the war? 
Maida handed over the Neapolitans 
to the tender mercies of an irritated 
and cruel enemy ; Oorunna sacrificed 
Moore, only to deliver over Galicia to 
the GaUic armies ; Vimeira was im- 
mediately followed by the disgraceful 
convention of Cintra; and Talavera 
was at best but an exhibition of rash 
confidence and victorious temerity. 
Honours have been conferred upon 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, for whom and 
for his country it would have been 
much more honourable if he had never 
changed his name. His conduct in 
Spain seemed the result of infatuation. 
After defeating Soult, he recrossed tho 
Douro to form a junction with Cuesta, 
and when that was effected he remain- 
ed unaccountably inactive, till Soult. 
was so far recovered as to be able to 
paralyse all lus efforts, by descending 
into his rear after the battle of Tala- 
vera ; and when forced to retreat, he 
retired to an tmhealthy province at an 
unhealthy season, where he remained 
some months till his army had lost a 
third of its amount from malaria fever. 
If these are the consequences of your 
triumphs, what may be anticipated 
from your defeats ? ** 

117. To these arguments it was re- 
plied by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
pool, and Mr Perceval : — " The arrange- 
ments now proposed proceed on the 
same principles with the whole efforts 
hitherto made and sanctioned by lai^e 
majorities in both housesof parliament. 
What has occurred to induce us to 
swerve from this course, or depart from 
those principles which have invariably 
influenced our alliance with the Penin- 
sular kingdoms to the present hour ? 
The royal message proposes to take 
thirty tiiousand Portuguese into Brit- 
ish pay. Was not such a course stren- 
uously recommended by Mr Fox and 
Mr Windham, when Portugal was en- 
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dangered, when they were in power In 
1806 f Why are we to be now called 
upon todepartfromthia policy, adopted 
by the greatest statesmen of all parties 
—and to abandon Portugal to her fate 
at the very time when she is making 
the greatest efforts to avert subjuga- 
tion ? What advantage is to be gained 
from thxis casting over our counsels the 
hue of despair? Are we to tell our 
allies that the hour of their fate has 
arrived; that all attempts to assist 
them are in vain, and that they must 
bow the neck and submit to the yoke 
of a merciless invader? That would 
indeed be to strewthe conqueroi^s path 
with flowers ; to prepare the way for 
his triumphal march to the throne of 
the two kingdoms. Is it for this that 
so much treasure has been expended, 
so much blood has been shed ? Hie 
spirit of the Spanish people is still ex- 
cellent^ their resources are far from ex* 
hausted; those of Portugal are un- 
touched ; our gallant army has never 
yet sustained a defeat ; and is this the 
time to retire with disgrace from the 
contest? Will he who never risks a 
defeat ever gain a victory? 

118. " Let us not, therefore, come to 
any resolution which can countenance 
Portugal in relaxing her exertions, or 
justify Spain in considering her con- 
dition hopeless. And yet what other 
result could be anticipated if we were 
now to withdraw from the Peninsula 
before Portugal is so much as invaded, 
or the shock of war has even come 
upon us? The circumstances under 
which the war has commenced in the 
Peninsula, form a glorious contrast to 
those that pervade all the other nations 
of the Continent. Spain was the first 
coimtiy that exhibited the example 
of a general rising of its population 
against the invasion and usurpation of 
the French ruler. In other countries 
he has been opposed by the armies 
alone, and when they were overwhelm- 
ed the states were conquered. But in 
Spain the resiatancehas proceeded from 
the whole people ; and the hopes found- 
ed on their efforts are not to be dashed 
to the grotmd by the disasters of two 
or three campaigns. The country pre- 
sents, beyond any other, physical ad- 



vantages for sncih a stubborn system 
of wamre, from the vast desert of 
rocky tracts and numerous mountain 
ridges with which it abounds ; while 
the history and character of the people 
afiford room for well-grounded nopes, 
that they will not in such a contest 
belie the character which they acquired 
in the Moorish wars. No point can be 
imagined so favourable for the place' 
tTarmea of the British force as the 
Tagus, lying as it does on the flank of 
the enemy's oommunications, and in 
such a position as to afford a central 
point, equally adapted for secure de« 
fence or for offensive operations. 

119. ** If the hope of defending Por- 
tugal is reaUy of that desperate char- 
acter which IS represented, let a mo- 
tion be brought forward at once to 
abandon that country to its fate. WUl 
the ^ntlemen opposite support such a 
motion, and thereby sacrifice at once 
all the blood and treasure which have 
already been expended in the Penin- 
sula ? Will they bring invasion home 
at once to our own doors ? Have we 
gained nothing by the contest in its 
bloody fields ? Is it nothing to have 
maintained an equal struggle with tiie 
conqueror of continental Europe for so 
long a period, to have staid the tide of 
conquest heretofore so fearfully rapid, 
and to be able to say that still, in tiie 
third year of the war, our standards 
wave in undiminished security over 
the towers of Lisbon ? We have gained 
that which is at once more honourable 
and more precious than empty laurels, 
the affection and confidence of the 
people both in Portugal and Spain: 
affection so great, that there is not a 
want of the British soldiers in the for- 
mer country that is not instantly and 
gratuitously supplied; confidence so un- 
bounded, that the government of the 
latter have offered to put their fleet at 
the disposal of the British admiral. 
War has its chances and its reversM, 
as well as its glories ; we cannot gain 
the latter if we shun the former: but 
surely never did nation win a brighter 
garlimd than England has done during 
the Peninsular contest, and never was 
nation bound by stronger ties to sup- 
port a people who have, with such 
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heroic resolution, borne during three 
years the whole weight of Napoleon's 
military power. 

120. '' It is ungenerous to represent 
the whole people of the Peninsula as 
having acmeved nothing worthy of 
memory. Have the defenders of Sara* 
goBsa and (Verona no title to the ad- 
miration of posterity f In what other 
country have three hundred thousand 
fVenchmen been constancy engaged in 
active warfare, for three years, without 
having yet effected its subjugation? 
True, the Spaniards have been often 
defeated; true, their chief provinces 
have been overrun ; but after every de- 
feat fresh armies luive sprung up^ and 
all history cannot produce an example 
of a more heroic resistance than this 
'.degraded' people have opposed to the 
invader. Nor has our co-operation been 
in time past imavailing, nor will it 
prove in time to come fruitless. Sir 
John Moore's advance arrested the con- 
quest of the south of Spain, and post- 
poned for more than a year the irrup- 
tion into the Andalusian provinces, 
liord Wellington's attack on Soult ex- 
pelled the French from Portugal, and 
restored Galicia and Asturias, with the 
fleet at Ferrol, to the patriot arms ; his 
advance towards Madrid has drawn all 
the disposable forces of the enemy into 
the plains of La Mancha» and at once 
protected Portugal and given a breath- 
ing time to Spain. The British army, 
headed by Wellington, and supported 
by forty thousand Portuguese, directed 
by British officers, is not yet expelled 
from the Peninsula ; and it will require 
no ordinary force of the enemy to dis- 
lodge such a body from their strong- 
holds near Lisbon." 

Upon this debate parliament sup- 
ported ministers in their resolution to 
continue the war : in the Lords by a 
majority of 30— the numbers being 124 
to 94 ; and in the Commons hj a ma- 
jority of 96 — the numbers bemg 263 
to 167.* 

121. When the Eastern sage was de- 
sired by a victorious Sultan to give 

* In juatice to the Opposition, it must be 
observed, that the greater part of the de- 
bates here summed up took place immedi- 
ately before the Torres Vedras campaign. 



him an inscription for a ring, which 
i^ould, in a few words, convey the ad- 
vice best calculated to moderate the 
triumph of prosperous, and diminish 
the depression of adverse fortune, he 
wrote the line — "And thU, too^ shaU 
paa$ away" Perhaps it is impossible 
to find words more universally descrip- 
tive of human affedrs ; or of that un- 
ceasing chtmge from evil to good, and 
from good to evil, which, alike in pri- 
vate Ufe and the concerns of nations, 
appears to be the destiny of all sub- 
lunary things. It is from inattention 
to this perpetual revolution, not of for- 
tune, but of moral causes controlling 
it^ that ike greatest political calamities, 
and most of the greatest political er- 
rors, in every age have been owing. 
The Opposition,. in the earlier part of 
Wellington's career, were subject to 
the full share of this general w^ness. 
They thought that things would con- 
tinue permanently as they then were ; 
that Napoleon's greatness was to be 
as durable as it fa^d been irresistible ; 
and that the experienced inability of 
any European power to combat his 
land forces, had, for the lifetime of the 
whole existing generation at least, es- 
tablished his empire beyond the possi- 
bility of overthrow. Judging from the 
past experience of that conqueror, there 
can be no doubt that these views were 
founded in reason; and yet the world 
was on the eve of the campaign of Sa- 
lamanca and the Moscow retreat. 

122. The error of the Opposition 
consisted in their insensibility to the 
change which was supervening in hu- 
man affaii's, and to the new principles 
of vigour on the one side, and weak* 
ness on the other, which were rising 
into action, from the effects of the very 
triumphs and reverses which appeared 
to have indelibly fixed the destiny of 
human affairs. The perception of such 
a change, when going forward, is the 
highest effort of political wisdom ; it 
is the power of discerning it which, in 
every important crisis, distinguishes 
the great from the second-rate states- 
man, the heroic from the temporising 
ruler of mankind. Alone of all his 
compeers, Wellington saw and acted on 
this conviction. The government at 
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home, gifted ynXk leto penetratioD, or 
fewer opportunities of obeenratioDy 
were fw from sharing in his confidence 
as to the result, though they had the 
magnanimity to perseyere in their 
course, even when they had little hopes 
of its success. The glorious triumphs 
to which it led, and the enduring re- 
ward which their constancy obtained, 
adds another to the many instances 
which history affords, where heroism 
of conduct lus supplied the want of 
intellectual acuteness, and where the 
ancient maxim has been found good, 
that ** true wisdom .cometh from the 
heart." 

128. The prolonged, obstinate, and 
most formidable resistance which the 
Whig party made to the prosecution of 
the Spanish war, in its earlier stages, 
was an error of judgment, which onlv 
showed that they were not gifted with 
the highest political quality^that of 
seeing futurity through the shadows 
of present events. But when the tide 
had obviously turned — when success 
had in a durable way crowned the Brit* 
ish arms, and the waves of Gallic am- 
bition had permanently receded from 
the rocks of Torres Vedras — ^their con- 
duct was of a more reprehensible cast; 
it became the fit subject of moral cen- 
sure. With slow and unwilling stepe 
they receded from their favourite posi- 
tion, as to the impossibility of defend- 
ing Portugal ; they still heaped abuse 
upon ministers for their conduct in 
the contest, although it was chiefly 
blamable, in time past, from having 
been too much framed on their advice ; 
it was a cold and reluctant assent which 
they yielded even to the merits of 
Wellington himself. This insensibility 
to national glory, when it interfered 
with party ambition — this jealousy of 
individual greatness, when it obscured 
party renown — proved fatal to their 
hopes of accession to power during the 
lifetime of the generation which had 
grown up to manhood during the Re- 
volutionary war. Doubtless it is the 
highest ef ort of patriotic virtue to ex- 
ult at successes which are to confirm 
an adverse party in power; doubtless no 
small share of magnanimity is required 
to concede merit to an opponent who is 



withering the hopes of individual ele- 
vation. But nations, from men acting 
on the great theatre of the world, have 
a right to expect such disinterested- 
ness ; it is the wisest course in the end 
even for themselves ; and experience 
has proved that in every age really gen- 
erous hearts are capable of such con- 
duct When Wellington lay at Elvas, 
in 'May 1811, he received a letter from 
Mr Whitbread, retracting, in the hand- 
somest manner, his former strictures, 
and ascribing them, probably with jus- 
tice, to the imperfect information on 
which his judgment had been founded. 
The Engliw general expressed Imnself 
highly gratified, as well he might, with 
this generous conduct;* but it does 
not appear that so noble an examine 
was followed by any other of the Whig 
leaden; and on this occasion unhap- 
pily, as on many others, the exception 
proves the rule. 

1 24. Having determined to prosecute 
the war in the Peninsula with imdi- 
minished vigour, parliament granted to 
ministers ample supplies in the year 
1811 for its prosecution. No less than 
£19,540,000 was voted for the navy, 
and £23,869,000 for the army; be- 
sides £4,555,000 for the ordnance, and 
£2,700,000 for the support of the Por- 
tuguese forces. The permanent taxes 
amounted to £38,232,000, and the war 
ones yielded above £25,000,000; and 
the loan was £16,686,000, including 
£4,500,000 for the service of Ireland. 
The total Ways and Means raised on ac- 

• " I was most bighly gratified by your 
latter of the 29th Apnl, received last nighty 
and I beg to return you my thanks for the 
mode in which you have taken the trouble to 
inform me of tne &voiutible change of your 
opinion respecting afiUirs in this country. 
I acknowleoge that I was much concerned to 
find that persona for whom I entertained the 
highest respect, and whose opinions were 
likely to have greaJt weight in England and 
throughout Europe, had delivered opinions, 
erroneous as I thought, respecting things in 
this country ; and I prized their judgments so 
highly, that, being certain of the error of the 
opinion which Uxey delivered, I was induced 
to ascribe their conduct to the excess of the 
spirit of party. I am highly gratified by the 
approbation of yourself and others ; and it 
gives me still more pleasure to be convinced 
that such men could not be unjust towards 
an officer in the service of the country abroad." 
— Wellinqton to Samuel Whitbread, Esq., 
23d May 1811— Gurwood, vii. 586. 
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couiitofGreatBritainwere£80,600,000, 
and £10,809,000 on aooountof Ireland 
—in all £90,909,000. This income, im- 
mense as it was, fell short of the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, which 
that year reached £92,194,000. The 
army numbered 220,000 soldiers in 
the regular forces, and 81,000 militia, 
besides 840,000 local militia; and the 
navy exhibited 107 ships of the line in 
commission, besides 119 frigates. The 
total vessels of war belonging to the 
United Kingdom were 1019, of which 
no less than 240 were of the linei*. 

125. The supplies yoted for the suc- 
ceeding year, 1812, were stUl greater, 
and kept pace with the increasing mag- 
nitude of the contest when the cam- 
paign of Salamanca had commenced, 
and the deliyeiance of the Peninsula in 
good earnest was being attempted. The 
net produce of the permanent taxes in 
that year was no less than £40,000,000, 
of the war ones £26,000,000, in all 
£66,000,000 ; and £29,268,000 was 
raised by loan, including £4,500,000 for 
the service of Ireland, and £2,500,000 
for that of the East India Company, 
guaranteed by government. The pub- 
lic expenditure was on a proportionate 
scale : the sum expended for the navy 
was £20,500,000, that for the army 
£25,000,000, besides £4,252,000 for 
the ordnance ; the loans to Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Sicily, and Russia, 
amounted to £5,815,000, while the in- 
terest of the national debt amounted 
to £28,124,000 ; and still no less than 
£18,482,000 was applied to the sink- 
ing fund. The navy, during this year, 
consisted of 978 ships of all suses, of 
which 286 were of the line : and 102 
line -of -battle ships and 181 frigates 
were in commission. The army num- 
bered 227,000 regular soldiers under 
its banners, besides 86,000 regular, and 
835,000 local militia. It seemed as if, 
as tile contest continued and the scale 
on which it wasconducted was enlarged, 
the resources of the empire, so far from 
declining, widely expanded.i* 

126. The second decennial census of 
the population took place in the close 
of 1811, and was reported to parlia- 
ment in January 1812. It exhibited 

* See Appendix, D. f Jhid., B. 



an increase of 1,600,000 upon the for- 
mer number in 1801 — being at the 
rate of about 18} per cent annually 
over the whole empire. So great an 
augmentation, considering the pro- 
tnusted and bloody hostilities in which 
the nation had so long been engaged 
in every quarter of the globe, and the 
heavy diidn on the male population 
both for foreign and colonial service, 
justly excited the surprise and called 
forth the congratulation of parliament 
and the nation; and the important 
fact was then for the first time elicit" 
ed, that war, though generally con- 
sidered as the scourge of the species, 
often communicates, when carried on 
according to the maxims of civilised 
life, an impulse rather than a check 
to the increase of mankind ; and that 
the quickened circulation and aug- 
mented demand for labour which it 
occasions, sometimes, especially in the 
countries removed from hostility at 
land, more than compensate the de- 
struction of human life by which it is 
aocompanied.$ 

127. Two very important events 
which occurred at this period, deserve 
to be mentioned before the domestic 
transactions of Great Britain in the 
years 1811 and 1812 are disposed of, 
and the reader is embarked in the 
mighty concluding events of the war. 
The first of ^ese was the rupture of 
the negotiations which had been for 
some time pending for the exchange 
of prisoners of war between England 
and France: the second, the capture 
of the Uui colonial settlement of the 
French Emperor, and the establish- 
ment of the British flag in undisputed 
sovereignty both in &e eastern and 
western hemispheres. Great embar- 
rassment had, for a very long period, 
been experienced by the En^ish gov* 
emment from the immense accumula- 
tion of French prisoners in the British 
Islands, and the difficulty of finding 

1801. 1811. 

t Population of England, 8,381,484 9,499,400 

Population of Wales, 541,646 607,880 

Population of Scotland, 1,699,061 1,804,864 

Army and Navy. 470.598 640,500 

Totals, 10,942,646 12,552,144 

—Parliameatafy Debates, xxi 286. 
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any secure placet for the ouatudr of lo 
large a number of able-bodied men. 
FortreeeetSy with the exception of Porte- 
mouth and Plymouth, there were none 
in England ; and the only other regu- 
Vuc fortification in the northern part 
of the island, Fort George, near In- 
Temeas in Scotland, had not accommo- 
dation for above fifteen hundred men. 
Now there were, in 1810, not len than 
fifty thousand French priaoners in 
Qreat Britain ; and after erecting^ at 
an enormous expense, several vast 
structures for their habitation, parti- 
cularly one at Dartmoor in the south 
of England, and two in Scotland, the 
latter each capable of containing six or 
seven thousand men, the government 
were under the necessity of confining 
great numbers in the huuks and guard- 
ships. 

128. The detention of soldiers in 
such a situation was made the subject 
of loud and frequent complaint by the 
French Emperor, who said in the 
Maniteur, that, ** by a refinement of 
cruelty, the English government sent 
the French soldiers on board the hulks, 
and the sailors into prieom in the int^ 
rior of Scotland " * With his usual un- 
feeling disposition, however, to those 
whose services could no longer be made 
available, he not only resisted every 
proposal for an excha^ige of prisoners 
on anything approaching to reasonable 
principles, but never remitted one far- 
tUng for their maintenance. He thus 
left the whole helpless multitude to 

* The great depot of French priBoners in 
Bootland, which Napoleon held out as so de- 
plorable a place of detention, was a noble edi* 
nce^ erected at a coat of nearly £100,000» in a 
beauUftd and salubrious situation near Perth, 
on the Tay, which, after being for twenty- 
five years unoccupied, was in 1889 converted 
\fy the government, on aepount of its numer- 
ous advantafles, into a great central Jail for 
criminals. It contained 7000 prisoners ; and 
00 healthy was the situation, and so substan- 
tial the rare and lodging they had received, 
that of this great number only flx>m five to 
six died annually ; a smaller mortality than 
that among any equal body of men m any 
rank in Europe going about their usual avo- 
cations. ThatinBnglandwasequallvhealthy. 
At Dartmoor depot in 1812; out of S0,000 pn- 
soners there were only 300 sick, or 1 in 06 ; a 
proportion much above the average health of 
persons at laige.-*PcivfiiMii knonMigt* TarL 
M.XZ.OM. 



starve, or be a burden on the British 
government, which, on the contrary, 
regularly remitted the whole cost of 
the support of the English captives in 
France to the imperial authorities. 
Notwithstanding Napoleon's neglect, 
however, the prisoners were surpris- 
ingly healthy, there being only 821 in 
hospital out of 45^989 in confinement, 
while out of 2710 who enjoyed their 
liberty on parole, no less than 165 were 
on the sick-list. 

129. Atlength,inAprill810,theBrit. 
ish ministry sent Mr Mackenzie on a 
special errsztd to endeavour to effect an 
exchange with the fVench Rovemment. 
He was well received by the imperial 
cabinet^ and the negotiation opened 
under apparently favourable auspices ; 
but it soon appeared that the demands 
of Napoleon were so exorbitant as to 
render idl the efforts of the negotiators 
abortive. He insisted that the trans* 
f er should be general ; that is, that all 
the prisoners, French, English, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Italians, should 
be exchanged, man for man, and rank 
for rank, on the same footing as the 
principal power under whose banners 
they were respectivelv ranged. The 
effect of this would have been, that 
Napoleon would have obtained restitu- 
tion of fifty thousand French soldiers 
and sailors m exchange for ten thousand 
English prisoners, being all whom he 
had in his custody ; tne balance of 
forty thousand being made up of a rab- 
ble of Spanish and Portuguese levies, 
who were of little value, and who had 
no title to be placed in the same rank 
with the regular soldiers of either of 
the principal nations. The British 
government insisted that any given 
number of British should first be ex- 
changed for an equalnumber of French ; 
and that then the transfer, man for 
man, and rank for rank, between the 
remaining French or their allies against 
the Spaiush and Portuguese should 
oommenccf Neither puty would re- 
cede from the position which they had 
respectively taken, and the result wa% 
that the negotiations broke of^ and 
Mr Mackenne returned to this country 
in the beginning of November. 
1 8ae Appendix, F, Chap. lxxv. 
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130. No other testimony- than that 
of Napoleon himBelf is requisite to de- 
monstrate the imreasonable nature of 
the pretension on his part, which led 
to this melancholy result. ** Suppos- 
ing," said he, in speaking of the com- 
paratiye merit of the troops compos- 
ing the French and allied armies pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, " that 
one English soldier was to be placed 
against one French, you would require 
two Prussian, or Dutch, or soldiers of 
the Confederation, to counterbalance 
one Frenchman." Now, if two Prus- 
sian or German regular soldiers were 
required to counterbalance one Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman, unquestionably 
four Spanish or Portuguese undisci- 
plined recruits would have been barely 
sufficient for a similar counterpoise. 
Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more unreasonable than the demand 
on the part of the French government, 
which ultimately proved fatal to the 
negotiation. Yet so much was Napo- 
leon blinded by egotistical feelings on 
this subject^ that he made the conduct 
of the English cabinet in the transac- 
tion a bitter subject of complaint to 
the latest hour of his life ; and actually 
had the address to persuade his troops 
that their long detention in English 
prisons was the fault of the British 
government, when it was entirely his 
own ; and when he had left them to 
starve there, without the least relief 
from him. In fact this would have 
been their fate, but for the humane 
interposition of the very government 
which in this transaction he was load- 
ing with obloquy.* 

131. The other memorable event of 
the period, apart from the never-end- 
ing maze of European politics, was 
the successful expedition undertaken 

* Napoleon's account of these transactions 
was as follows :— " The English had infinitely 
more French than I had English prisoners. 
I knew well that the moment they had got 
back tiieir own they would have discovered 
some pretext for earning the exchange no 
farther, and my poor French would have re- 
mained for ever in the hulks. I admitted, 
therefore, that I had much fewer English 
than they had French prisoners ; but then I 
had a great number of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and, hv taking them into account^ I 
Had a mass of prisoners, in all, considerably 
greater than theirs. I offered, therefor^ to 



against Jata in the close of 1811, and 
the capture of the kui cdUmial posgea- 
$ion of the French empire. This noble 
island, in itself a kingdom, is no less 
than six hundred and forty miles long, 
and from eighty to a hundred and 
forty broad, and contaiDS above two 
millions of inhabitants. Its surface, 
agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
and rising in the intmor into lofty 
mountains, presents situations adapted 
for almost every variety of vegetable 
production, whether of the temperate 
or torrid Eones; while its admirable 
situation in the centre of the Indian 
Archipelago, midway between India 
and China, pointed it out as the empo- 
rium destined by nature for almost 
the whole of the lucrative Eastern 
commerce. So rich is its soil, so varied 
its capabilities, that it now produces 
sixty thousand tons of sugar, and five 
million pounds of pepper, for exporta- 
tion annually ; besides furnishing rice 
and other grains for the support of its 
numerous inhabitants, and yielding a 
lucrative commerce of cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and other spices, to its European 
masters. It was early acquired, and 
had been for centuries in the hands of 
the Dutch, who, carrying to the East 
the habits and partialities of their own 
swampy territory, built their capital, 
Batavia, in a low unhealthy situation, 
and intersected it with canals, which 
rendered it doubly dangerous. Such, 
however, are the advantages of its 
situation, and of its noble harbour, 
esteemed the finest in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, that, notwithstanding ltd 
pestilential atmosphere, it contains 
nearly two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. But the cool breezes on the 
heights in its vicinity offer many salu- 
brious situations which the eager Euro- 
exchange the whole against the whole. This 
proposition at first disconcerted them, but at 
UngOt they agreed to it. But I had my eye on 
everything. I saw clearly that if they began 
by exchanging an Englishman against a 
Frenchman, as soon as they got back their 
own they would have brought forward some- 
thing to stop tiie exchange. I insisted, there- 
fore, that three thousand Frenchmen should 
at once be exchanged against one thousand 
English and two thousand Portuguese and 
Spaniards. They refused this, and so the 
negotiation broke off."— See Las Gases, vii. 
S9,40. - * 
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pean thirrt for gold has hitherto uiim- 
oountably negleoted; while the lofty 
hills and pastoral valleys in the inte* 
rior present numerous spots for hunian 
abode, where the burning rays of the 
sun are tempered hj the uesh-blowing 
mountain air, and tne glowing skies of 
the East shed their radiance over the 
ridi foliage and green slopes of Biiro- 
pean soenery. 

132. This splendid island was the 
last possession beyond the seas whioh 
remained to the Frenoh empire, of 
vrMob. it had become a part upon the 
incorporation of Holland in 1810. Its 
reduction had long been an object of 
ambition to the fiitish government; 
and in 1802 the preparations for the 
expedition were so far advanced, that 
the command was offered to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then governor of Mysore, 
by whom it was refused, as interfering 
-with the important duties of that re- 
sponsible situation.' TheMahrattawar, 
which soon after broke out^ with its 
immediate consequenoe, the contest 
with Holkar, involved the Indian gov> 
emment in such a maxe of hostility, 
and so seriously embarrassed their 
finances, that it was not till 1811 that 
the project could be seriously revived. 
It was then, however, set about in 
gi69d earnest; and, to give additional 
idat to the expedition. Lord Minto, 
the govemor^neral of India, resolved 
to accompany it in person. In the 
dose of 1810, the Isle of France had 
surrendered to a combined naval and 
military expedition from Bombay, and 
the enemy was completely rooted out 
of his possessions in the Indian ocean. 
Those in the Eastern 'Archipelago were 
the next object of attack. The islands 
of Amboyna and Banda having been 
reduced by the British arms, a power- 
ful expedition against Java was fitted 
out at Madras in March, consisting of 
four British and five native regiments 
of infantry, with a regiment of horse 
and a considerable train of artillery ; in 
all, ten thousand five hundred men, 
tinder the command of the gaUant Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. The expedition 
effected a landing at the village of 
Chillingching, about twelve miles to 
the east of &taviay in the beginning 



of Aogost. The princinal force of the 
enemy, whioh oonsistea of about ten 
thousand men, was collected in the in- 
trenched camp of FoBT Cornbuub^ 
a position strongly fortified by art and 
nature, and defended by numerous re- 
doubts, surrounded by stout palisades, 
and mounting two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. 

133. The chief force of the French 
and Dutch was in tins formidable posi- 
tion, under their commander General 
Jausens; but a considerable detach- 
ment, about three thousand strong; 
occupied a more advanced post, also 
strengthened by fieldworks, two miles 
in front of the main body. Neither of 
these positions, however, commanded 
the road to thecapital, which wasaccord* 
ingly occupied without opposition a 
few days after the landing; and from 
thence the troops marched against the 
enemy's advanced work, and drove 
them from it with great spirit^ under 
shelter of the cannon of Fort Corne- 
lius; the grenadier company of the 
78th, as in almost every Eastern field 
of fame, heading the attack. When 
the victorious troops, however, came 
in sight of that stronghold, they were 
checked by the fire from its outworks, 
and the boldest paused at the sight of 
the difficulties which they had to en- 
counter. The enemy, strongly in- 
trenched, occupied a position between 
the great river Jacatra and the Sloken, 
an artifioial watercourse, neither of 
which was fordable. The front of this 
position, thus secured on either fiank 
from attack, was covered by a deep 
ditch, strongly palisadoed, within which 
were seven luge redoubts, all planted 
with a f ormidaUe array of heavy artil- 
lery, garrisoned by a body of regular 
troops, much superior in number to 
the attacking force. Batteries were 
speedily raised opposite to these forti- 
fications, which, though armed with 
guns inferior to those of the enemy 
both in number and calibre, shortly 
did great execution from the superior 
rapidity and precision of their fire. 
The season, however, was too far ad- 
vanced, and the heat too violent^ to 
admit of regular approaches ; and, not- 
withHtunding the strength of the in- 
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trenched isamp, the English general re- 
solved on an assault, which was fixed 
for daybreak on the 26th. 

134. At midnight on the 25th» the 
assaulting columns moved from the 
trenches under the command of a most 
gallant and experienced officer, Colo- 
nel Gillespie. The right, under his 
own immediate direction and that of 
Colonel Qibbs, was directed against the 
enemy's redoubts b^ond the Sloken, 
and had orders, if they succeeded in 
carrying them, to endeavour to force 
their way across the bridge which 
united that outwork to the main in- 
trenchments. The left, under Colo- 
nel M'Leod, was to follow a path on 
the bank of the Jacatra, and commence 
an attack on that side when the firing 
was heard on the other flank; while 
the centre under General Wetherall, 
was to endeavour, in the general con- 
fusion, to force its way across the ditch 
in front. Notwithstanding the early 
hour and secresy of the attack, the 
enemy were on the alert, and under 
arms at all points ; but the devoted 
gallantry of the British troops, aided 
by the unflinching steadiness of the 
sepoys, overcame every obstacle. All 
the attacks proved successf uL Colonel 
Gillespie, after a long detour through 
an intricate country, came to the re- 
doubt on the right, stormed it in an 
instant, notwithstanding a tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry ; and, pass- 
ing the bridge with the fugitives, also 
carried the redoubt next in order, 
though defended in the most obstinate 
manner by General Jansens in person. 
The British force then divided into 
two, one column under Gillespie him- 
self, the other under Colonel Gibbs, 
supported by Colonel Wood at the 
head of the heroic 78th, which, though 
long opposed, now burst in with loud 
shouts in the front of the lines, and 
successively carried the works on either 
hand; whUe Colonel M'Leod, on the 
extreme left, aliK> forced his way into 
the redoubt which rested on the Jaca- 
tra, and gloriously fell in the moment 
of victory. 

135. With equal judgment and val- 
om*,^ Gillespie lost not a moment in 
leading on the victorious troops to the 



attack of the enemy's park of artillery 
in the rear, which, wiUi all the troops 
that defended it, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. The victory was com- 
plete, though the severe loss sustained 
by the British, amounting to eight 
hundred and seventy -two killed and 
wounded, showedhowobstinatelyit had 
been contested. The slaughter of the 
enemy withm the works was verygreat ; 
above a thousand were buried on the 
field, besides multitudes cut down in 
the pursuit, and five thousand prisoners 
taken. No less than four hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon were found in 
the intrenched camp, of which two 
hundred and eighty were mounted on 
the batteries and redoubts : the total 
pieces taken then, and in the citadel of 
Batavia and the outworks previously 
stormed, amounted to the enormous 
number of two hundred and sixty-four 
brass and five hundred and four iron 
guns and mortars, besides ammunition 
and military stores to an incalculable 
amount. This splendid exploit was 
soon after followed by the capitulation 
of theremainingtroopswhohad escaped 
with General Jansens from the rout at 
Fort Cornelius, who, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, found it impracticable 
to prolong his defence. The whole of 
this noble island thus fell under the 
dominion of the British, (which, it must 
always be regretted, was relinquished 
by a misplaced generosity at a future 
time) ; and Lord Minto said with greats 
but not unfotmded pride, in his des- 
patches to the government on the occa- 
sion, that " now the French flag was 
nowhere to be seen flying from Cape 
Comorin to Cape Horn.** 

136. Such was the termination of 
the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon ; thus was extinguished 
THE LAST BEMNANT of the colonial em- 
pire of France. There is something 
solemn and apparently providential in 
the simultaneous marsh of these great 
powers to universal dominion on their 
respective elements, and in the estab- 
lishment of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain on a scale of grandeur which 
embraced the whole earth in its arms. 
No such result could have been antici- 
pated at the commencement of the 
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contest ; still less eould it bttve been 
hoped for amidst the multiplied disas- 
ters with which its progress was attend- 
ed. The maritime forces of England 
and Fnmce were Teiy nearly matched 
at the opening of the war ; united to 
those of Spain, the latter were supe- 
rior. Gibraltar was only reviotualled 
during the American War by the nau- 
tical skill of Lord Howe; and Ply- 
mouth beheld, for the firvt time m 
English history, its harbour blockaded 
by the triumphant squadrons of France 
and Spain. The colonial empire of 
fVanoe in 1792, though not equal, was 
a fair rival to tiiat of Englana In the 
West Indies she possessed St Domingo, 
an island then yielding colonial pro- 
duce equal to that of aU the British 
West India Islands put together at this 
time ;* in the East, her flag or that of 
her allies wayed over the Cape of Gtood 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of 
Frsmce, Java, and the Malaflcaw — ^mid- 
way stations apparently set down for 
the transit of the commerce of the 
East to the European shores; while, 
on the Continent of Hindoetan, her 
influence almost equalled that of Eng- 
land herself, and on the banks of the 
Jumna a force was organised, under 
French officers, superior to any which 
British eneigy could bring to bear 
against itt 

137. What was it, then, which sub- 
verted this vast and growing colonial 
empire; which gave to the arms of 
England, amidst continual European 

* It yielded £18,000.000 worth of colonial 
produce — that ot the whole of the BritiBh 
islands in 1883 was only £22^000,000 ; and in 
1839, in consequence of the emancipation of 
the slayes, it did not amount to £17,000,000. 
The total produce of the British West India 

Islands wa»— 

Sugar, lilids. Bom, imneheoni. 

In 1883, . 271,700 . . 01,700 

In 1839, . 179,800 . . 48,400 

Falling ofi; 91,900 .• . 18,900 

—Colonial Maffosnne, No. III. Appendix ; Par- 
liamentory Return^ 4th June 1833 ; Pobtsr's 
FarHamentarjf TaUes, I. 64; and awtet Chap. 
xxxvi. §7. 

t They had thirty-eight thousand iniSuitiy 
and cavalry, and two hundred and seven^ 
guns, all commanded by French officers, and 
trained in the European method.— Jint^ 
ClUKp. xux. §43. 

TOL. IX. 



disasters, a luooession of maritime 
triumphs unparalleled in the days of 
Marlborough or Chatham; and led to 
the total destruction of the Asiatic 
and American possessions of France, 
at the very time when Napoleon's forces 
had acquired unirersal dominion on the 
continent of Europe? Evidentlv the 
BVench Revolution on the one hand, 
and the constanov of England on the 
other; those mighty agents which at 
once dried up the maritime resources 
of the one oountnr, and quadrupled 
the naval power of the other; which 
poured forth a host of ardent demo- 
crats over the plains of Europe, and 
sent forth the British fleets conquer- 
ing and to conquer on the waves of 
the sea; which nursed in England the 
heroic spirit of conservative freedom, 
and let looee in France the irresistible 
eneigy of democratic ambition. 

138. Even if the contest had termi- 
nated at this point, the fortunes of the 
British empire, though overshadowed 
at the moment by the grandeur of Na- 
poleon's continental victories, must 
now appear to the reflecting eye to 
have been in the ascendant. England, 
by wresting from her rival all her 
colonial settlements, had made herself 
master of the fountains of the human 
race. In vain France reooimted the 
fields of European fame, and pointed 
to the world filled with her renown, 
the Continent subjugated by her arms. 
It was the seats of ancient civilisation, 
the abodes of departed greatness, which 
were thus subdued. Great Britain had 
cast her anchor in the waters of the 
emerging globe ; her flag waved on the 
infant seats of civilisation; her seed 
was spreading over the future abodes 
of mankind. The conquest of the 
world which had been, however supe- 
rior in present lustre, could never equal 
in durable effect the settlement of the 
world which was to be. There was to 
be found the ark which bore the for- 
tunes of humanity; there the progeni- 
tors of the Qreeoe, and the Borne, and 
the Europe yet to come; there the 
tongue which was to spread the glories 
of English genius, and the pride of 
English descent, as far as the waters 
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of the ocean extend. But the oontest 
was not to teiminate here. The rival 
powers, thus nursed to greatness on 
their respective elements, thus alike 
irresistible on the land and the sea, 
were now to come into fierce and final 
collision. England was to launch her 
legions against France, and contend 
with her ancient rival on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of European ascen- 
dancy; the desperate struggle in Rus- 
sia was to bring to a decisive issue the 
contest for the mastery of the ancient 
world. We are on the eve of greater 
changes than have yet been traced on 
the pages of this eventful history — 
fiercer passions are to be brought into 
collision than those which had yet 
stirred mankind in the strife: sacrifices 
greater recounted, glories brighter re- 
corded, than had yet shed lustre on the 
human race. 

139. Long, and to some uninterest- 
ing, as the preceding detail of the do- 
mestic transactions of Qreat Britain 
from 1810 to 1812 may appear, it will 
not to the reflecting reader be deemed 
misplaced even in the annals of Euro- 
pean story. Amidst the multiplied 
scenes of carnage, the ceaseless streams 
of blood, which characterise the era of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory to linger 
on one spot of pacific disquisition. To 
the eye wearied with the constant mas- 
tery of nations by physical strength, it 
is refreshing to turn to one scene where 
mind still asserted its inherent supe- 
riority, and in moral causes was yet 
to be found the soiirce of the power 
which was ultimately to rule maukindi 
Independent of the vast intrinsio im- 
portance of the questions which then 
agitated the British mind, and their 
obvious bearing upon the social in- 
terests which now are at stake in all 
the commercial communities of the 
globe, their influence on the contest 
which was then pending was imme- 
diate and decisive, llie crisis of 
the war truly occurred in the British 
Islands at this period. If any of the 
great questions then in dependence 



had been arranged in a different man- 
ner from that in which they actually 
were decided by ^^ English parliar 
ment, the issue of the war — ^the &te of 
the world, would have been changed. 

140. The accession of the Opposition 
to power when the restrictions upon 
the Prince Regent expired in 1812 — 
the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the recommendations of the 
Bullion Committee — the abandonment 
by government of the Peninsular con- 
test, in pursuance of the strenuous 
arguments of their parliamentary an- 
tagonists, would, any one of them, 
have speedily terminated the contest 
in favour of the French Emperor, 
crushed the rising spirit of Russia, 
extinguished the germ of European 
freedom, and affected, by the destruc- 
tion of English maritime power, the 
whole destiny of the human race. Not 
less than on the fields of Leipeie and 
Waterloo, did the f ortimes of mankind 
hang suspended in the balance dur- 
ing the debates on those momentous 
subjects. Interests more vital, con- 
sequences more momentous, than any 
that were contemplated by their au- 
thors, hung upon the lips of the orators, 
and quivered on the decisions of the 
statesmen. It is this which gives the 
debates of the British senate at this 
period their enduring interest; it is 
this which has rendered the chapel of 
St Stephen's the forum of the human 
race. The military glory of England 
may be outshone by the exploits of 
future states; her literary renown may 
be overshadowed by the greatness of 
subsequent genius : but the moral in- 
terest of her social contests, mirrored 
in the debates of parliament, will never 
be surpassed; and to the end of time 
the speeches of her illustrious states- 
men will be referred to as the faith- 
ful image of those antagonist powers 
which alternately obtain the mastery 
in human afifoirs, and on the due equi- 
poise of which the present happiness, 
as well as the future advancement, of 
the species is dependent. 
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CHAPTER LXY. 



FBOCEBDINOS OT THE OOBTIS — ^WAB IN THl BAST OF BPAHf* 

FXBBUABT 1812. 



lANUABT 1810— 



1. So intimately blended together 
are the links in the great chain of hu- 
man affairs, and so rnvsterious the 
bond which unites in this sublunary 
state the coexisting principles of good 
and evil, that it is impossible to find 
any period when these antagonist 
powers have not been at worl^ and 
when unseen causes have not been pre- 
paring a vital change in the fate of na- 
tions or the fortunes of mankind* In 
the darkest moments of the French Be- 
volution, the seeds of revived religion 
and renewed loyalty were widely scat- 
tered throughout the nations. In the 
most depressing period of the conquests 
of Napoleon, the principles of resistance 
were acquiring moreased energy, and 
suffering was preparing in silence the 
renovation of the world. The period 
we are now considering was no excep- 
tion to the general law. At the mo- 
ment when the constancy of England 
and the heroism of Russia were prepar- 
ing the emancipation of the Continent 
from French oppression, and the delu- 
sions of democracy were disappearing 
in northern Europe before the experi- 
ence of its effects, or about to yield to 
the aroused indignation of mankind, a 
new principle of evil was springing up 
in the last asylum of continental in- 
dependence, destined to revive in an- 
other quarter the worn-out flames, and 
perpetuate a frightful civil war for a 
quarter of a century in the Spanish 
peninsula. And while Qreat Britain 
was securely laying the foundations of 
a colonial empire which was to embrace 
tiie earth in its grasp and dviUse man- 
kind by its wisdom, the vast Indian 
possessions of the Spanish monarchy 
were breaking off itom the parent 
state, and the frontio passions of iH- 



rsgulated freedom were preparing deso- 
laUon and ruin for the realms of South 
America. 

2. That there is no rose without its 
thorn, and no thorn without its rose, 
is a maxim in private life which the 
ooncurring voice of all ages has pro- 
claimed, and every man's experience 
who has seen much of human affairs 
must probably have oonfirmed. The 
law of nature seems to be of universal 
application and unceasing activity; for 
we can distinctly trace its agency in 
every transaction, whether individual 
or politlca], in the page of histozy or 
in common life around us, and perpetu- 
ally witness its effects alike in the trials 
of individuals and the discipline of na- 
tions.* In the very events which at 
one period are most the objects of our 
desire, whether as communities or pri- 
vate men, we can subsequently trace 
the unobserved causes of our distresses ; 
in the evils which we at the time re- 
garded as altogether overwhelming, 
we afterwards discern with thankful- 
ness the secret springs of our blessings 
or improvement. Inexperience or in- 
fidelity will dboover in this mysterious 
system only the blind operation of 
chance, or the antagonist a^ncy of 
equal and opposing supreme powers: 
reason equaUy with revelation tells us, 
that such is necessarily the condition 
of a w(»ld composed of free agents in 
a state ol moral probation. If the good 

* — *( Know I am sent 
To show thee what flhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring ; good with bad 
Expect to hear ; supernal grace contending 
With sinAilness of men ; thereby to learn 
True patience, and to temper Joy with fear 
And pious sorrow ; equaUy inured 
By modwation either state to bear, 
Proaperoua or adverse." 

P<mkUN£oK,xL35& 
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principles alone were brought into ac- 
tion, it would be heaven — it the bad, 
heU. The mixed condition of man- 
kind, and the perpetual agency of the 
causes of evil amidst good, and of good 
amidst evil, imavoidably arise from 
that inherent tendency to wickednesB 
as well as those aids to virtue, which 
we have inherited from our First Pa- 
rents, or derived through Bevelation. 
The pride of intellect, the visions of 
philanthropy, will to the end of time 
chafe against this simple truth, and 
contend, on the principle of unlimited 
perfectibility, for a relaxation of every 
'restraint, except what itself imposes, 
on human action. But it is the only 
principle which will ever afford any so- 
lution of the otherwise inexplicable 
maze of human af&drs. Experience, 
the great test of truth, is perpetually 
demonstrating itsuniversalapplication. 
Suffering, widespread and inevitable, 
never fails to chastise any attempt to 
elude its obligations ; and the more 
widely one generation deviates from it 
in their actions, the more closely will 
the next adhere to it in their opinions. 
8. Never was the truth of these prin- 
ciples more clearly evinced, than in the 
contrast between the immediate and 
ultimate results which followed the 
arrival of the French before Cadiz in 
18 10. Europe beheld with admiration 
the able and energetic march of the 
Duke of Albuquerque, which, outstrip- 
ping the celerity of the French legions, 
preserved the last bulwark of Spanish 
independence for the arms of freedom, 
[anUf Chap. Lxni. § 46}. The subse- 
quent assembly of the Cortes within 
its impregnable ramparts, promised to 
give that unity to the Spanish opera- 
tions of which the want had hitherto 
so grievously been experienced in 
them, at the same time that it pre- 
sented a national authority with which 
other powers might treat, in their ne- 
gotiations for the furtherance of the 
common cause; while the English peo- 
ple, variously affected by philanthro- 
pic ardour or mercantile interest, be- 
held with undisguised satisfaction the 
progressive emancipation of the South 
American colonies, and fondly antici- 
pated, some a renovation of the south- 



em hemisphm, others a boundless ex- 
tension of the field for British specula^ 
tion, in the regenerated states of the 
New World. Tet from these veiy 
events, so fortunate at the moment in 
their immediate effects, so apparent- 
ly auspicious in their remote conse- 
quences, have arisen results to the last 
degree pernicious, both to the Spanish 
peninsida and the British empire. 

4. The establishment of the Cortes 
within the walls of Cadiz brought it 
under the direct influence of the de- 
mocratic mob of a great and corrupted 
city; the revolutionary passions re- 
vived with the immediate subjection 
of supreme power to their control; 
and the constitution of 1812 bequeath- 
ed to the Spanish peninsula the fatal 
gift of a system of government, alike 
impracticable for the country at large, 
and seducing to the lU'ban constituen- 
cies for whose interest it was intended. 
The severance of the Spanish colonies 
from the parent state, to which the 
mercantile jealousy of the Cadiz gov- 
ernment speedily gave rise, spread the 
revolutionary passions through a peo- 
ple unfit, alike ^m their habits, in- 
telligence, and descent, for the bless- 
ings of freedom : the bright dawn of 
their independence was speedily over- 
cast with clouds; and the now wasted 
and distracted South American states, 
the successive prey of a race of tyrants 
too numerous for history to record, 
and of a succession of revolutions too 
frequent for mankind to recollect, re- 
main an enduring monument of the 
utter impracticabflity of applying to a 
Boman Catholic population and Celtic 
tribes those institutions, which are 
overspreading the world with the Pro- 
testant faith and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

5. Nor has England suffered less in 
this audacious attempt to war against 
the character of men and the laws of 
nature. Consequences, to the last de- 
gree disastrous, have accrued both to 
her people and her constitution from 
the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies, in promoting which she took so 
prominent a share. Her wealth, guid- 
ed by deluded, or the prey of unprin- 
cipled hands, has been absori)ed to an 
unparalleled extent in South American 
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Bpeculatioiu, The loi of fifty Tnfflionii, 
lent to their ffcithlewi ioBolyeDt re- 
publics, or reekleee and improvident 
oompaniesy with the vast drain of 
specie to which their demands gave 
nae, brought on the great commercial 
crisiB of 1826. The entire abandon- 
ment of the South American mines, 
from the bankruptcy of those who 
worked them, and the general destruc- 
tion of population and mdnstry in the 
country, which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, followed, altered bv a naif the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
to form money over the globe; and, 
joined to the suppression of small notes 
in Great Britain by the bill of 1826, 
added a third to the whole debt, pub- 
lic and private, of the British empire. 
From the general distress and suffer* 
ing thence arising^ sprang that wide- 
spread discontent and general unani- 
mity in favour of some organic change, 
which in its ultimate elTects overturn- 
ed the English constitution. Out of 
the walls of Cadiz, in 1810 and 1811, 
has issued the cloud which now over- 
spreads the world — the fierce passions 
which have since drenched the Penin- 
sula with blood — the guiltv ambition 
which has halved the numbers of the 
South American population, and al- 
most reduced them to barbarism — ^the 
restless energy which overthrew the 
constitutional freedom of the Restora- 
tion in France — the turbulent spirit 
which overturned the tempered aristo- 
cracy and government of property in 
England. 

6. Little dreaming of the moment- 
ous consequences dependent on their 
actions, the Spanish authorities in the 
Isle of Leon, animated with uncon- 
querable resolution, and a spirit of re- 
sistance which seemed to augment 
with the straits to which they were 
reduced, proceeded to the formation 
of a Cortes for the regulation of the 
constitution. It has been already men- 
tioned that the central junta, after 
their expulsion from Seville in Janu- 
ary 1810, had passed a decree, vesting 
tbe interim government in a regency of 
six persons, which was proclaimed in 
Cadiz on the 81st, and laying down 
the principles by which the convoca- 



tion of the Cortes wis to be regulated, 
[ante, Chap. Lzm. 1 46]. These were 
of the utmost importance, and mate- 
rially influenced the ohanoter of the 
subsequent proceedings. By the firsts 
the ancient constitution of that body 
was altered, and, instead of assem- 
bling as of old in three chambers, they 
were to meet in two; the one called 
the Popular, the other the Dignified 
Assembly. A still more important 
enactment was passed, relative to the 
mode of supplying Uie members of 
such provinces of the monarchy as, 
from tneir distance from the place of 
assembly, or from being in the pos- 
session of the enemy, could not meet 
for the purpose of choosing represent- 
atives. It was provided, with a view 
to the choice of deputies to represent 
JKhose provinces of America or Asia 
which could not, by reason of their dis- 
tance, be summoned in time, that the 
regency should appoint an electoral 
junta, composed of six persons, natives 
of those regions, who should choose, by 
a double ballot, twenty-six deputies 
out of a list of persons, also natives of 
the same districts, who happened to 
be at that time in Spain, that list 
being made up by a committee of the 
Cortes. In Vke manner, to fill up the 
representation of the provinces in the 
occupation of the enemy, another eleo* 
toral junta was appointed by the re* 
gency, composed of six other individu- 
als, natives of those districts, who were 
to choose, by a double ballot, four 
members for each of such provinces 
out of a list furnished by the Cortes. 
The provinces, in regard to which re- 
presentatives were to be chosen in 
this manner, comprised the whole of 
Spain, with the exception of Oali« 
da, Asturias, and part of Catalonia; 
so that the great majority of the Cor- 
tes was necessarily composed of per- 
sons elected in the city of Cadiz. 
The powers of the assembly thus elect- 
ed were sufficiently extensive, for they 
embraced a general remodelling of the 
whole laws and constitution of the mon- 
archy. 

7. With regard to the legislative 

business of tl&e assembly, it was pro- 

I vided that aU propositions for changes 
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in the laws should be aobmitted, in 
the first instance, to the two cham- 
bers, and, if passed by them, be sent 
up to the regency, in place of the 
crown, for approvu; but the regency 
might in the &rst instance refuse their 
consent, and remit the biU to the 
chambers for reconsideration. If, how- 
eyer, it was then approved by two- 
thirds of both houses, it was to return 
to the regency, who were bound to 
adhibit their signature to it within the 
space of three days, on the ezpirv of 
which it became law, with or ioUhoui 
the royal sanction. 

8. Strongly as these fundamental 
provisions savoured of popular restric- 
tions on the royal authority, their 
effect became doubly powerful from 
the circumstances of the city, and cha- 
racter of the population, in which the 
sittings of the Cortes took place. The 
junta, immediately before the resigna* 
tion of their authority, passed two 
resolutions, by the first of which the 
liberty of the press was established in 
the most ample manner during the 
whole sitting of the Cortes, and in the 
place of its deliberations; while, by 
the second, none of their own mem- 
bers were declared eligible for the ap- 
proaching national convention. After 
their resignation, and before the as- 
sembly of the Cortes, the regency of 
six, to whom the supreme authority 
had been confided, insensibly sank into 
insignificance; and the municipal junta 
of Cadiz, elected by the whole house- 
holders of the city, rapidly rose to the 
highest influence and consideration. 
It may easily be conceived what was 
the character of a municipality elected 
in a great commercial city, by univer- 
sal household suffrage, during a time 
of mingled terror, enthusiasm, and 
patriotic f ervoiur. Its population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, in- 
creased at that period by nearly a 
hundred iiiousand strangers, who had 
taken refuge within its impregnable 
walls from all parts of the Peninsula, 
<— naturally democratic in its tendency, 
was then in the most violent state of 
effervescence; the central jimta, under 
whose government so many disasters 
had been experienced, had fallen into 



universal obloquy; and the ardent, 
inexperienced mmtitude, who had lost 
or suffered so much in the course of 
the contest, not unnaturally concluded 
that all these disorders were to be 
ascribed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of former rulers, and that the only 
chance of salvation for the country 
was to be found in the substitution of 
the vigour of popular for the imbecility 
of aristocratio direction. 

9. The great majority of the muni- 
cipal junta, accordingly, were, from 
the very fint, strongly tinctured with 
republican, sentiments. Their inces- 
sant object was to augment their own 
power, and depress that of every other 
authority in the state ; and nothing 
but the presence of the large military 
force of the allied nations within the 
fortress, amounting to twenty-seven 
thousand men, prevented them from 
breaking out into all the excesses of 
the French Revolution. Though re- 
strained in this way from such atro- 
cities, however, the revolutionary ac- 
tion soon became so violent as to gain 
the entire civil direction of the clubs, 
in which democratic sentiments of the 
most violent kind, uttered amidst 
thunders of applause, were heard in 
all quarters of the city. The public 
press shared in the general excitement. 
The most licentious and profligate 
works of the French metropolis were 
translated, sold at a low price, and 
greedily devoured by the populace. 
One of the most popular journals 
indicated the state of public feeling 
by taking the title of the ''Spanish 
Robespierre ;" and when the few mem- 
bers of the junta, who really had been 
elected by the provinces, arrived at 
Cadiz in the beginning of March, the 
torrent had become irresistible, and 
they found themselves instantly swept 
away by the flood of democratic fury. 
10. The principal members of the 
late central junta which had governed 
Spain, if not with credit or success, at 
least with constancy and courage, 
during fourteen months of almost con- 
tinued disaster, were speedily exposed 
to persecution and violence from this 
infuriated party. Count Tilly and 
Don Lorenzo Calvo were arrested and 
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thrown into piuon on a charge of trea- 
son to the Spanish oause^ on grounds 
BO clearly futile and unfounded that 
public opinion, excited as it was, oould 
not support the measure. Ail the 
other members of the junta were pro* 
ceeded against in the same vague 
manner, and searched or imprisoned 
without any vestige of grouna, except 
the one which they shared with all 
Spain, that of having been imfortunate. 
The clamour of the multitude, pre- 
vailing alike over the dictates of 
justice and the principles of reason, 
insisted on their immediate prosecu- 
tion with the utmost rigour of the 
law. Even the venerable name and' 
great services of JoveUanos could not 
protect bis person from contumely, or 
avert an iniquitous deeree which ban- 
ished him without trial to his own 
province, there to be placed under the 
surveillance of the police. Such was 
the grief which he felt at this imde- 
served severity, that it embittered his 
few remaining days, and brought him 
speedily to the grave. Tilly died in 
prison without a trial. Calvo, one of 
the heroes of Saragossa> who had been 
thrust into a dungeon without a bed 
in it, was brought to trial after the 
Cortes met^ and acquitted. So vio- 
lent, however, was the public offer* 
vescence, that the British ambassador 
felt relieved by the imprisonment of 
these unfortui^te functionaries, lest 
the populace should anticipate the 
march of legal proceedings, and take 
the wreaking of vengeance into their 
own hands. 

11. Having got possession of the 
government of the countiy, the re- 
gency and municipality of Cadiz were 
in no hurry to accelerate the assem- 
bling of the Cortes, by which a rival 
and paramount legislative power might 
be established in the very seat of their 
authority. By the doOTee of the 29th 
January, that assembly stood convoked 
for the 1st March, " if the national de- 
fence would permit ;*' but these words 
were sufficiently vague to allow the 
continued blockade of Cadiz to be ac- 
cepted as a reason against convoking 
the Cortes, and furnished a decent 
pretext to the regency for delaying 



their meeting. The promised time, 
accordingly, passed over without anv« 
thing behig done. Loud clamours m 
consequence arose, both among the 
inhabitants of Cadiz and from various 
deputies from the juntas of different 
provinces, who had taken refuge within 
its walls; and the ferment at length 
became so violent, that the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to yield to 
the torrent, and issued a decree for 
the convocation of the Cortes. Qreat 
difficulties, however, were experienced 
in determining the principles on which 
the members were to be summoned, 
and still more in filling up the returns 
of deputies from the districts occupied 
by the enemy. Another question of 
still more importance was, whether 
the Cortes should sit in one, or in two 
chambers, as the decree of the late 
junta had provided. At length, after 
a vehement discussion, it was deter- 
mined that the ancient mode of elec- 
tion should be completely changed, 
and that the assembly should sit in a 
siNaLB OHAMBER. From that moment 
the ruin of the cause of freedom in 
Spain was irrevocable. 

12. The mode of election former- 
ly had been various in different pro- 
vinces, but, in all, the principle of the 
representation of, and election by, the 
three orden had been more or less 
clearly established: a principle, in- 
deed, which was universal in the 
middle ages in all the European com- 
munities, and may be considered as 
the distinctive mark of European civi- 
lisation. It was followed and given 
effect to by the division of the Cortes 
into the three chambers, or eitamentos, 
of the nobles, the cleigy, and the com- 
mons, each of which had a negative on 
any legislative measure. The mem- 
bers for the boroughs were in general 
diosen by their magistrates, not their 
inhabitants; but there was no fixed 
rule, and ancient custom regulated the 
franchise and its mode or exercise. It 
was now determined, however, by the 
regency, in opposition to the strenuous 
advice of the iUustrious Jovellanos, 
that the principle of the elections 
should not be, as of old, the repre- 
sentation of ranks or of orders, but of 
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indivutwda; and aa a coDaequenoo of 
this, that the elective franchiae should 
be given to every Spaniard domiciled 
in the country, of the age of twenty* 
five years. One deputy was to be re- 
turned for every fifty thousand souls 
in the rural districts; one by every 
borough which formerly returned a 
member; and one by every provincial 
jimta, in consideration of their ser* 
vices during the war. The whole of 
the deputies, thus elected by universal 
suffrage, were to sit in one chamber: 
the nobles and the church had no 
separate representation. In this as- 
sembly, therefore, the Dukes of Medi- 
na Cceli or del Infantado, or the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, had no more influ- 
ence than a simple mechanic. How 
long would the institutions of Eng- 
land, with its calm judgments, old 
habits, and Anglo-Saxon descent, with- 
stand the dissolving influence of a 
single constituent assembly vested with 
unbounded legislative power, elected 
and conducting business in such a 
manner? Not one week. What, then, 
was to be expected ^m the fervent 
spirit and inexperienced ambition of 
Andalusia, suddenly invested with su- 
preme uncontrolled power, under the 
burning sun, and within the beleaguer- 
ed walls of Cadiz ? 

13. Perilous as were the elements of 
legislation thus thrown together in the 
national assembly of Spain, the danger 
was materially augmented by the 
steps taken to fill up the supple- 
mentary members for the provinces 
beyond seas, and those in the occupa- 
tion of the enemy. By an edict 
published in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, it was provided that the number 
chosen for the provinces beyond seas 
should be twenty- eighty and for the 
conquered provinces forty; and that 
both the electors and the elected 
should be taken from the persons he- 
longing to Uiose districts who had ihen 
taken refuge in Cadiz, Thus one part 
of the Cortes was composed of depu- 
ties chosen by universal sufifrage in 
the cities and provinces of Spain yet 
unoccupied by the enemy; and the 
remainder made up of refugees, select- 
ed by the same mode of choice from 



the promiscaous crowd who encum- 
bered the streets of that great oom- 
merdal emporium. No restrictions of 
any sort were imposed on the choice 
of any of the members; it was only 
necessary that the deputy should be 
above twenty-five, bom in the pro- 
vince for which he was chosen, and 
unconvicted of any crime. It is re- 
markable that a proceeding so per- 
fectly novel and revolutionary as this 
formation of the Cortes, to which the 
entire remodelling of the Spanish con- 
stitution was intrusted, not only met 
with no opposition at Cadis, but was 
cordially supported by men of all 
parties, even the most exalted func- 
tionaries, and the stanchest supporters 
of the ancient order of things: another 
proof among the many which history 
afifords, that revolutions are diseases of 
the national mind, which, however 
they may be strengthened by the dis- 
content or suffering of the lower 
orders, really originate in the infatua- 
tion of the higher; and that the dasa 
who invariably put the fatal weapon 
into the hand of the masses, are those 
who are ultimately to be swept away by 
their fury. 

14. The deluded patriots who had 
thus conceded irrevocable power to a 
faction totally unfit to wield it, were 
not long of perceiving the conse- 
quences to which their blind trust in 
republican virtue in a corrupted so- 
ciety was likely to lead. As the day 
for the elections and filling up the 
supplementary seats drew nigh, the 
public effervescence hourly increased. 
Clubs, juntas, assemblies, resounded 
on all sides; the press multiplied in 
extent and increased in violence ; and 
that general anxiety was felt which, by 
a strange instinct m the moral equal- 
ly as the physical world, precedes the 
heaving of the earthquake. It was soon 
found that the torrent was irresistible. 
Rank, experience, age, learning, con- 
sideration, were almost everywhere 
disregarded in the candidates; and re- 
publican zeal, loud professions, vehe- 
ment declamation, impassioned elo« 
quence, constituted the only passports 
to public favour. Before the elections, 
thi^f ourths of which were conducted 
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iKrithixt the walls of Cadk, were half 
over, it had become evident that the 
demooratio party had acquired a ded- 
aive aeoendancy. Then, and not till 
then, a large proportion of tiioae who 
had supported or acquiesced in these 
frantic innovations became sensible of 
their error, tried to pause in their ca- 
reer, and soon began to declaim loudly 
against the Cortes of their own crea- 
tion. But it was too late: popular pas- 
sion was not only excited, but unchain- 
ed; and the march of revolution had 
become inevitable, because aristocratic 
infatuation had installed democratic 
ambition in supreme power. 

15. On the 24th of September the 
Cortes thus constituted commenced 
their sittings; that was the first day 
of the Spakibb Rsvolutiok. They be- 
gan, like the French National Assembly 
in 1789, with religious ceremonies and 
the forms of the monarchy. High mass 
was celebrated in their presence by the 
Archbishop Bourbon, and an oath oind- 
ing them to maintain the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, the integrity of the mon- 
archy, the rights of Ferdinand VII, and 
the national institutions, so far as not 
requiring amendment^ was administer- 
ed to and taken by all the members. 
From thence they adjourned to the hall 
prepared for their reception in the prin- 
cipal theatre in the city; and then it 
soon appeared that the influence to 
which they were exposed would speed- 
ily prove fatal alike to the religion, the 
monarchy, and the constitution of the 
country. The saloon was spacious and 
elegant; but the immense crowds of 
both sexes who occupied, as spectators, 
the upper tier of boxes, and the vehe- 
ment applause with which all the most 
violent republican sentiments were re- 
ceived, soon demonstrated that the 
Cortes were to be subjected to that 
external seduction and intimidation 
which a popular assembly is rarely, if 
ever, able to resist. From the outset^ 
SKScordingly, the character of their pro- 
ceedings was pronoimced; it at once 
appeal^ that a new era in the do- 
mestic history of the Peninsula had 
arisen. The preceding movement, al- 
though violent and sanguinary, had, 
with a few local exceptions, been of a 



different character— it was national 
and anti-Gallican. This was social and 
democratic. Though still engaged in 
the IVench war, and resisting with un- 
conquerable firmness alike the open 
hostility and insidious propositions of 
the French ruler, the principal object 
of the Cortes after this was not f oreisn 
but domestic; it was not external m- 
dependence, but internal reform, on 
which their hearts were set ; and, trust- 
ing to the impregnable waUs of Cadiz 
for their immediate security, and to the 
English arms for their ultimate deliver- 
ance, they concentrated all their efforts 
upon the dissemination of republican 
institutions, and the establishment of 
republican ascendancy in their country. 
In this attempt they were from the venr 
first completely triumphant, and incal- 
culable results in both hemispheres 
have flowed from their success. 

16. The very first resolution with 
which the Cortes commenced was de- 
oisive of the character of the assembly, 
and destructive of the institutions of 
a mixed monarchy. It bore, *' That 
the deputies who compose the congress, 
and represent the Spanish nation, de- 
clare themselves legitimately consti- 
tuted in the general and extraordinary 
Cortes, in which is placed the national 
sovereignhf," The members of the re- 
gency were required to swear obedience 
*' to the sovereignty of the nation, re- 
presented by the Cortes, and to obey 
its decrees." These, and many similar 
resolutions, were carried unanimously, 
amidst the loud applause of the mem- 
bers and galleries; the debates were 
prolonged till midnight amidst a delir- 
ium of unanimity; extempore speeches, 
unknown hitherto in southern Europe, 
fraught with eloquence, bespoke at once 
the ability and fervour of the speakers ; 
and the regency, with the exception of 
the Bishop of Orense, who had courage 
enough to resist the innovation, aban- 
doned by all, and confounded by the 
violence of the torrent, took the oath 
at four in the following morning, and 
thereby virtually converted the mon- 
archy into a " democracy." 

17. Havinggainedthisgreat triumph, 
the Cortes were not long of following 
up their advantage. On the very next 
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day, it was declared that they should 
be addressed by the title of Majesty, 
and that all the authorities, civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military, should take the 
oath in the same terms as the members 
of the regency had done. Alarmed at 
the responsibility thus imposed upon 
them by so excited an assembly, the 
regency anxiously requested an explan- 
ation of the meaning of the Cortes in 
this particular; but all that they could 
obtain was a yague declaration, " that 
their duties embraced the security and 
defence of the country, and that the 
responsibility which was exacted from 
the members of the regency excluded 
only the absolute inviolabmty of the 
person of the king." The Bishop of 
Orense, with patriotic fervour, endeav- 
oured to stem the torrent : he openly 
combated the oath exacted from the 
regency, and denounced in no measured 
terms the usurpation of supreme power 
of which the Cortes had been guilty. 
No one, however, had courage sufficient 
to imitate the example of his firmness; 
and, after severalmonths spent in fruit- 
less resistance, he was forced to submit, 
and withdrew to his diocese in Galicia, 
to shun, if he could not prevent, the 
approaching calamities. The regents 
being whoUy destitute of real autho- 
rity, and subject to the responsibility 
of office without its powers, soon after 
resigned theirsituations ; and they were 
immediately banished from the island 
of Leon, to distant and different places. 
New functionaries wereappointed, more 
obsequious to the will of the popular 
assembly ; but none of them had the 
courage to refuse theoathof sovereignty 
to that body, and it was universally felt 
that they were merely puppets in the 
hands of their imperious masters. 

18. The most momentous topic which 
can occupy the attention of a popular 
government — ^the lil)erty of the press — 
early attracted the notice of the Cortes. 
In uie debates which ensued on this in- 
teresting subject, the different parties 
assumed a regular form and consist- 
ency; and it soon appeared how little 
the ardent spirits who had obtained 
the command in its deliberations, were 
inclined to patise ip their career from 
the most awful e^uiQiple which history 



afforded of the penis attending it One 
member openly expressed a wish for a 
"Christian Robespierre;" another de- 
clared that ** un pequeno" Robespierre 
was what was required — ^a person who 
might establish a system of terror 
somewhat more moderate than had 
been used in France. " Caustic,'' it was 
said, ''is what is called for: matters 
must be carried on with energy : heads 
must be struck off, and that speedily : 
more Spanish blood requires to be died 
than French." '' The hatchet of the exe- 
cutioner is the only answer to oppose 
to such arguments," said an infuriated 
priest ; " I am willing to undertake the 
office of such a debater. We have been 
assembled six months, and not one 
head has fallen." These extreme opin- 
ions, it is true, were not approved by 
the majority of the assembly; and se- 
veral speakers, having the eloquent Ar- 
gueUes at their head, referred to Eng- 
land as the great example of the un- 
conquerable energy which the freedom 
of the press can communicate to a na- 
tion, at the very time that it spreads 
the antidote to the passions and the 
errors of an excited democi'acy. But 
the very fact of such opinions being 
advocated by any party, however ex- 
treme, in the legislatm«, was a clear 
indication of the perilous torrent which 
had been let loose ; and it was already 
but too evident that in this, as in aU 
other social contests during the advance 
of a revolution, the most violent opin- 
ions were likely to be the most success- 
ful. After a protracted debate, which 
lasted four days, the freedom of the 
press was established, under no other 
qualification than the exception of of- 
fences against religion, which were still 
to be taken cognisance of by the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical courts, and a certain 
responsibility for individual or political 
delinquencies, which were to be adjudi- 
cated upon in a certain court erected 
for the purpose. The decree was pro- 
mulgated in the middle of November; 
and there immediately issued from the 
press such a deluge of journals and 
ephemeral pamphlets, and such un- 
measured vehemence of language, as 
demonstrated both how anxiously the 
Spanish urban population had thirsted 
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for political diBcoBAion, and the jmmi< 
nent danger which they would ran from 
the draught when first adminUtered. 

At this period, aUo, ther« began 
those important discussions between 
Spain and the South American colo- 
nies, which terminated, after a pro- 
tracted contest and the shedding of 
oceans of blood, in the independence 
of those extensive and highly interest- 
ing states. This topic, however, is too 
vast for casual dlKussion, and must 
be reserved for a subsequent chapter, 
when it will form the leading subject 
of consideration, [infira, Chap. lxyiiI. 

19. It is remarkable that, from the 
very first opening of the Ck>rtes, they 
manifested an impatient anxiety to 
abolish the separate immunities and 
privileges of the different provinces of 
Spain ; and the £\iero8 of Biscay and 
Kavarre were in an especial manner 
the object of their jealousy. The de- 
sire to extinguish them, and establish 
one unif onn constitution for the whole 
monarchy, formed one of the leading 
objects of the party in the Spanish 
cities who urged on the assembly of 
the Cortes. la pursuance of this de- 
sire, a committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution on a uniform 
and svstematic plan ; and on its pre- 
paration, as might naturally have been 
expected, the principal attention of all 
pities at Cadiz was afterwards fixed. 
It cannot be denied that the project of 
establishing a perfect equality of civil 
rights between the membera of the 
same community is equitable in theory, 
and apparently feasible in practice ; 
but experience has proved that it is, of 
all other things, the most difficult to 
carry with safety into execution ; and 
that, unless the inhabitants to whom 
it is applied are homogeneous in point 
of race, and equally advanced in point 
pf civilisation, it is likely to produce 
the most disastrous effects upon the 
whole fabric of society. 

20. In two important particulars the 
Cortes faithfully represented the feel- 
ings of the Spanish people, and exhib- 
ited an example of constancy in ad- 
verse fortune which will be for ever 
memorable in the annals of the world. 
They issued a resolute proclamation, 



in which thev declared that the^ would 
** never lay down their arms till they 
recovered their sovereign, and regained 
the national independence ; that the 
whole treaties, resignationa of the 
crown, and proceedings at Bayonne^ 
were null and void, as wanting the con- 
sent of the nation; that au engage* 
ments or obligations undertaken by 
the King while in captivitv were il* 
legal and of no effect; that they would 
never bend the knee to the usurper, 
nor treat for peace so long as a Frendi 
soldier remamed in the Peninsula, 
which they had invaded with such per- 
fidy, and treated with such injustice." 
When it is recollected that tiiis decree 
was issued at a time when the Fraoak 
legions beleaguered the ram|NtrtB of Ca* 
du, and the bombs from their batteries 
already reached the nearest houses of 
the dty ; that the whole of Spain, with 
the exception of Gklicia, Asturias, and 
a part of Catalonia and Valencia, was 
in the possession of the invaders, who 
had moulded the conquered provinces 
into a regular government ; and that 
Wellington and his gallant army were 
then cooped up within the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras, with hardly any prospect 
of being able to take an active part in 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, and 
but little hope of maintaining them- 
selves on its soil ; it must be confess- 
ed that the Spanish historians have 
good reason to pride themselves on the 
constancy of their government^ and 
that the annals of the Roman senate 
contain nothing more sublime. 

21. The other particular in which the 
Cortes faithfully represented the sen- 
timents of the opamsh people^ was in 
the respect whidi, in despite of their 
revolutionaiy tendency, &ey evinced 
to the Roman Catholic faith. Not but 
that there were many of its ardent 
spirits secretly enemies not merely to 
the Romish church, which was there 
established in its most bigoted form, 
but to eveiy other spedes of religious 
belief ; and who longed for that gene- 
ral overthrow of all ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, and liberation from all 
restraints, human and divine^ which 
in old corrupted societies constitutes 
the real spring of democratic agitation* 
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But tliey W6re as yet too few in num- 
ber to Tenture openly to promulgate 
thmr principles ; and, unfortunately, 
when emancipated from the shackles 
of the Romish creed, they had not 
judgment and principle enough to re- 
vert to the pure tenets of the CathoUe 
or universal church, but flew at once 
into the infidelity and selfishness of 
the Parisian philosophy. Hence they 
made no attempts to moderate the fer- 
vour of the rural deputies; but re- 
garding the whole clerical institutions 
as an incubus on the state, which 
would ere long be removed, acquiesced 
in the mean time in all the declara- 
tions of the majority in favour of the 
ancient faith ; and the Cortes exhibited 
the prodigy, during a few years, of a 
body animated with the strongest re- 
volutionary principles, and yet profess- 
ing the most implicit obedience to the 
rigid principles of the church of Rome. 
22. The influence of these conflict- 
ing principles, and of the antagonist 
passions which in every age have most 
profoundly agitated society, signally 
appeared in the character of the con- 
stitution, which, after more than a 
yearns discussion in the committee ap- 
pointed to draw it up, and in the assem- 
bly, was finally approved of and sworn 
to by the Cortes on the 19th March 
1812. The leading principles of this 
celebrated legislative f abrio, which has 
become of such immense importance 
from subsequent events, were such as 
might have been expected fromthecom- 
position of the assembly in which it 
originated. Supreme sovereignty was 
dedared to reside in the nation; the 
Roman Catholic faith to be the sole re- 
ligion of the state ; the supreme legis- 
lative power to reside in the Cortes. 
That assembly was alone empowered 
to vote taxes and levies of men — ^to lay 
down regulations for the armed force 
— ^to nominate the supreme judges — 
to create a regency in the case of minor- 
ity, incapacity, or other event suspen- 
sive of the succession — ^to enforce the 
responsibility of all public function- 
aries — ^and to introduce and enact laws. 
During the intervals of the session, the 
Cortes was to be represented by a per- 
manent commission or deputation, to | 



which a considerable part of its powers 
was committed, especially the care of 
watching over the execution of the 
laws and conduct of public function- 
aries, and the convocation of the as- 
sembly in case of need. 

28. The person of the king was de- 
clared inviolable^ and his consent was 
requisite to the passing of laws ; but 
he could not withhold ms consent more 
than twice to different legislatures; if 
presented to him a third time, he woA 
forced to give his sancUcn, He had the 
prerogative of pardon, but circumscrib- 
ed within very narrow limits ; he con- 
cluded treaties and truces with foreign 
powers, but they required for their ra- 
tification the consent of the Cortes; he 
had the command of the army, but all 
the regulations for its government were 
to emanate from the same body ; he 
nominated the public functionaries, but 
only from a list furnished by the Cor- 
tes. The king was not to leave the 
kingdom nor to marry without their 
consent ; if he did so, he was to be 
held as having abdicated the throne. 
The nomination of the judges of the 
tribunals, to whose exclusive cognis-^ 
ance the conduct of public fimction- 
aries was subjected, was reserved to 
the same assembly. For the assistance 
of the king in dischaiging his royal 
functions, a privy council, consisting 
of forty members, was appointed by 
him out of a list of one hundred and 
twenty presented by the Cortes : they 
could not be removed but by that body ; 
and, in that number, there were only 
to be four grandees and four ecclesias- 
tics. All vacant situations in the 
church, the bench, and the diplomatic 
departments, in like manner, were fill- 
ed up by the king from a list of three 
presented to him by the Cortes ; and 
he was bound to constdt the privy 
council in all matters of importance, 
particularly the conclusion of treaties, 
the sanction of laws, the declaration of 
war, and the conclusion of peace. 

24. Important as these institutions 
were in their tendency, and strongly as 
they savoured of that democratic spirit 
amidstwluchthej^ were cradled, they yet 
yielded in magnitude to the vitality of 
thechanges in the election and composl- 
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tion of the Cortes, which were estab- 
lished by the same constitution. It 
was carried by a Urge majority that 
the assembly should sit, as it was then 
constituted, in a single chamber, with- 
out, as of old, any separate place of 
assembly for the deigy or nobles, or 
any veto or power of rejection being 
vested in their members apart from 
those of the commons. Population 
was made the basis of representation: 
it was declared that there should be a 
member for every seventy thousand 
souls; and that every man above the 
age of twenty-five, a native of the pro- 
vince, or who had resided in it for 
seven years, was qualified alike to elect 
or to be elected. No property was for 
the present insisted on as a qualifica- 
tion; but it was left to future Cortes 
to legislate on this important point. 
The election of members took place 
by three successive steps of parishes, 
districts, and provinces; but the bo- 
roughs, who sent members to the 
ancient assemblies, and the juntas, 
who were admitted to the representa- 
tion in the present, were alike ex- 
cluded. The American colonies were 
placed on a perfect equality, in the 
article of representation, with the Eu- 
ropean provuices of the monarchy; 
the ministers, coimcillors, and persons 
in the household of the Idng, were ex- 
cluded from a seat in the assembly; 
the Cortes were to assemble every 
year, and to sit at least three months 
for the despatch of business ; no mem- 
ber of it was to be capable of holding 
any office under the crown ; it was to 
be re-elected every two years, and no 
individual who had been the member 
of one assembly could be re-elected till 
a different legislature had intervened. 
Thus the Cortes, every two years, 
was to present an entirely new set of 
members from that which had pre- 
ceded it. The authors of the constitu- 
tion had adopted the American prin- 
ciple of rotation of office, and were 
determined that acquaintance with, 
or fitness for, the duties of govern- 
ment should be a perpetual bar to the 
enjoyment of its powers. 

25. Such was the famous constitu- 
tion of 1812— the Magna Charta of 



southern revolniionaiy Europe— the 
model on which the subsequent demo* 
cratio constitutions of Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont, and Naples, in 1820, were 
framed; the brand which has filled the 
world with its flames, and from the 
conflagration raised by which both 
hemispheres are still burning. To an 
Englishman practicallyaoquainted with 
the working uf a free constitution, it is 
needless to expatiate on the necessary 
effect of vestinff such powers in the 
people of an old state. If he reflects 
how long the institutions of England, 
habituated as she has been to the 
strain by centuries of freedom, could 
withstand the influence of universal 
suffinge, annual parliaments, the aboU* 
tion of the House of Peers, the with* 
drawing of the legislative veto from 
the sovereign, an entire change of 
legislators every two years, and the 
practical vesting of the disposal of all 
offices of importance in the House of 
Commons, he will easily understand 
what must have been the result of 
such a system among a people of mix* 
ed blood and hostile passions, of fiery 
temperament and towering ambition; 
long subjected to despotism, wholly 
unused to freedom; among whom 
political fervour was as yet untamed 
by suffering^ and philanthropic ardour 
uncooled by experience; where pro- 
perty, accumulated in huge masses 
among the nobles and clergy, was but 
scantUy diffiised through the middle 
classes; and instructloa was still more 
thinly scattered among any ranks of 
the people. But it was the fatal 
peculiarity of this constitution, that 
it so obviously and immediately open- 
ed the avenue to supreme power to 
the urban constituencies, and so en- 
tirely shut out and disinherited the 
rural nobility, and ecclesiastic orders 
and rural population, that it neces- 
sarily bequeathed the seeds of inter- 
minable discord between these classes 
to future ages; because it gave a de- 
finite object and intelligent wajxsry to 
the minority, massed together, and in 
possession of the principal seats of in- 
fluence in towns, while it established 
a system altogether unsupportable to 
the majority, tenfold greater, but scat* 
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tered, and destitute of defence or rally- 
ing points in the country. 

26. The reception which the new 
constitution met with in Spain was 
such as might have been expected with 
regard to so great an innovation, in a 
oountiy in wmch the urban constitu- 
encies were so zealous for change, and 
the rural inhabitants were so firmly 
attached to the institutions of their 
fathers. At Cadiz, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia» and in general all the great towns, 
especially those of a commercial habit^ 
the enthusiasm of the people at this 
greataddition to their powerwas loudly 
and sincerely expressed : in the lesser 
boroughs in the interior, and in all the 
rural districts, where revolutionary 
ideas had not spread, and the ancient 
faith and loyalty were still all-power- 
ful, it was the object of unqualified 
hatred. In vain the partisans of the 
new regime sought to persuade the 
people that the constitution was but 
a return to the old usages of the 
monarchy, cleared of the corruptions 
and abuses of ages. The good sense 
of the country iiSiabitants revolted at 
the idea that the King of Spain of old 
had been merely a puppet in the hands 
of the populace. The clergy could 
never see a confirmation of their pri- 
vileges in institutions which, on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, had led to 
their total overthrow; the nobles be- 
held, in the concentration of all power 
in the hands of an assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, the ceitain fore- 
runner of their total ruin. The pro- 
vinces in the occupation of the French, 
which had sent no representatives to 
the Isle of Leon, embracing three- 
fourths of the monarchy, loudly com- 
plained that their rights and privileges 
had been reft from them by an as^ 
sembly almost wholly elected at Ca- 
diz, to which they were entire stran- 
gers. Thus the whole country popula- 
tion were unanimous in their detesta- 
tion of the new order of things; and 
it was easy to foresee that, if the 
matter were to be determined by the 
nation itself, the constitution would 
be rejected by an immense majority. 
But tiie partisans of the new constitu- 
tion, though few in number, 'twere in- 



comparably better organised and fs^ 
vourably situated for aetive operations 
tiian their antagonists; the provinces 
adverse to it, though five to one in 
point of numbers, were for the most 
part in possession of the French troops, 
and cordd take no part in the elections ; 
and the party favourable to it being 
already intrenched in the principal 
strongholds of the kingdom, it was 
hard to say to which side, in the event 
of a struggle, victory might ultimately 
incline. 

27. Wellington, from the very first, 
clearly perceived, and loudly denounc- 
ed, the pernicious tendency of these 
measures on the part of the Spanish 
Cortes, not merely as diverting the 
attention of the government from the 
national defence, and wasting their 
time in fruitless discussions when the 
enemy was at their gates, .but as tend- 
ing to establish democratic principles 
and republican institutions in a coun- 
tiy wholly unfitted for them, and 
wnich would leave to future ages the 
seeds of interminable discord in the 
Spanish monarchy. His prophecies, 
which are to be found profusely scat« 
tered throughout the later volumes of 
his correspondence, little attended to 
at the time from the absorbing in- 
terest of the contest with Napoleon, 
have now acquired an extraordinary 
interest, from the exact and melan- 
choly accomplishment which subse- 
quent events have given to his pre- 
dictions. Before the Cortes had been 
assembled six weeks, he expressed to 
his brother, Henry Wellesley,* then 
ambassador at Cadiz, his apprehen- 
sions that they were about to follow 

* ** The natural course of all popular assem-' 
blies— of the Spanish Cortes, among others- 
is to adopt democratic principles, and to vest 
all the powers of the state in their own body ; 
and this assembly must take care that they 
do not run in this tempting course, as 1^0 
wishes of the nation are decidedly for a mon- 
archy. By a monarchy alone it can be gov- 
erned ; and their inclination to any otiber 
form of government, and their assumption of 
the power and patronage of the state into 
their own hands, would immediately deprive 
them of the confidence of the people^ and 
render them a worse government, and more 
impotent, because more numerous, than the 
central junta."— Wellington to H. Welles- 
let, Nov. 4^ 1810; Ounwooo, iv. 559. 
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ihe -uBual ooune of democratic astern- 
biles, and draw to themselves, in op- 
position to the wishes of the great 
bulk of the nation, the whole powers 
of government. As they advanced in 
their career, and ezperienoe began to 
develop the practical result of their 
administration in the provinces, he re- 
peatedly expressed his conviction of 
the general dissatisfaction which they 
had excited, and the veiy serious dan- 
gers to which they were urging the 
nation.* 

28. But after his visit to Cadis, on 
occasion of being appointed generalis- 
simo of the Spamsh armies in January 
1813, he denoimced, in the strongest 
terms, the wretched government^ at 
once tyrannical at home and weak 
abroad, which the furious demooney 
of that city had produced; and pre- 
dicted the ruinous effect both upon 
the fate of the war and the future 
prospects of the monarchy, of the con- 
stitution which they had established.*!' 
His words, after a dose personal view 
of the working of the democratic con- 

* "TheOoxtesareunpopTilarevervwhere, 
and in my opinion deservedly so. Nothing 
can be more cruel, absurd, and impolitio, 
than their decrees respecting the persons who 
have served the enemy. It is extraordinary 
that the revolution in Spain has not produced 
one man vtrith any knowledge of the real situ- 
ation of the country. It appears as if they 
were all drunk ; thinking and speaking of 
any other subject than Spain."— Wbllinotos 
to H. Wbllbslev, Ist Nov. 1812 ; Gubwood, 
iz. 524. 

t " It is impossible to describe the state 
of oonflision in which affairs are at Cadiz. 
The Cortes have formed a constitution very 
much on the principle that a painter paints 
a picture— viz. to be looked at; and I have 
not met one of its members, or any person 
of any description, either at Cadiz or else- 
where, who considers the constitution as the 
embodying of a system according to which 
Spain is orcau be governed. The Cortes have 
in form divested memselvesof the executive 
power, and appointed a regency for that pur- 
pose ; but the regency are in fact the slaves 
of the Cortes, and neither have either com- 
munication in a constitutional way with each 
other, nor any authority beyond the walls of 
Cadiz. I wish that some of our reformers 
would go to Cadiz to see the benefit of a sove- 
reign popular assemblycalling itself 'Majesty,' 
and of a written constitution. In trutn, 
there is no authority in the state except the 
libellous newspapers, and they certainly Tide 
over both Cortes and Regency without mer- 
cy."— Wellington to Lord Bathxjrst, Cadi*, 
27th Jan. 1813; Gubwood, ;il. 64. 



stitution, are deserving of profound 
attention, as designating the impres- 
sion prodttced on an intellect of the 
highest order, by a state of things aris- 
ing from the sucoess of popular ambi* 
tion, and tfaevefoie of lasting interest 
to mankind. " The greatest objection 
which I have to the new constitution is, 
thatina countiy in which almost all pro- 
perty consists in land, and there are Uie 
laigest landed proprietors which exist 
in Europe, no measure should have 
been adopted, and no barrier providec^ 
to guard landed property from the en- 
croachments, injustice, and violence to 
which it is at aU times liable, but 
particularly in the progress of revolu- 
tions. The council of state affords no 
such guard; it has no influence in the 
legislatmre; it can have no influence 
over the public mind. Such a guard 
can only be afforded by the establish- 
ment of an assembly oi the great land* 
ed proprietors, such as our House of 
Lords, having concurrent powers with 
the Cortes; and you may depend upon 
it^ there is no man in Spain, be his 
property ever so small, who is not in- 
terested in the establishment of such 
an assembly. Unhappily, legislative 
assemblies are swayed by the fears 
and passions of individuals: when un- 
checked, they are tyrannical and im- 
just; nay, more, it frequently happens 
that the most tyrannical and unjust 
measures are the most popular. Those 
measures ure particularly popularwhich 
deprive rich and poweiful individuals 
of their properties under the pretence 
of the public advantage; and I tremble 
for a country in which, as in Spain, 
there is no barrier for the preservation 
of private property, excepting the justice 
of a legisiaHve asaembly possemng eu- 
prempower. It is impossible to cal- 
culate upon the plans of such an as- 
sembly: they have no check whatever, 
and they are governed by the most 
ignorant and licentious of all licentious 
presses, that of Cadiz. I believe they 
mean to attack the royal and feudal 
tenths, and the tithes of the church, 
under pretence of encouraging agricul- 
ture; and, finding the contributions 
from these soiuxses not so extensive 
as they expected, they wHl seize the 
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estates of the grandees. Onr character 
18 inYolved in a greater degree than 
we are aware of, in the democratical 
transactions of the Cortes, in the 
opinion of all moderate well-thinking 
Spamards, and, I am afraid, with the 
tiie rest of Europe. It is quite impos- 
sible such a system can last : what I 
regret is, that I am the person who 
maintains it. If the King should re- 
turn, he also will overturn the whole 
fabric if he has any spirit; but the 
gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely 
masters, that I am afraid there must 
be another convulsion." 

29. The British goyemment were 
well aware, while democratic frenzy 
was thus reigning triumphant at Cadiz^ 
from the despatches of their ambassa- 
dor there, the Honourable H. Wellesley, 
as well as from Wellington's informa- 
tion of the dangerous nature of the 
spirit which had thus been evolved, 
tiiat they had a task of no ordinary 
difficulty to encounter, in any attempt 
to moderate its transports. The Span- 
ish people, long and proverbially jeal- 
ousof foreign interference, had recently 
evinced this peciiliarity in so remark- 
able a degree, that even when defeat- 
ed in a hundred encounters, and bleed- 
ing at every pore from the want of any 
general competent to stem the progress 
of disaster, and give unity to the oper- 
ations of their different armies, they 
still refused to give the command to 
the British hero who had arrested at 
Talavera the tide of success, and rolled 
back from Torres Vedras the wave of 
conquest, even though he has recorded 
his opioion, that, if they had done so, 
he could have saved their country as 
he did Portugal* In these drcum- 
stances, any decided or marked inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain 
with the proceedings either of ike 
Cortes at Cadiz, or of the regency in 
its formation, would not only, in all 

* " I undexstand the Spanish goTemment 
may perhaps offer me the oommuad of their 
armies. If they had done so a year and a half 
ago, and they had set seriously to work to feed 
and pay their army» the cause would have 
been saved : nay, it would have been saved 
without such an arrangement, if the battle 
of Ocanahad not been fought in November 
1809." — WsLUKGTON to LoBD LivaaFOO^ 2d 
Febi 1811; Gvbwood, via. 210, 



probability, have totally foiled in its 
object, but possibly have cooled their 
ardour in the cause of independence, 
and thrown the party in Spain, in poiEk 
session of the few remaining strong- 
holds it possessed, headlong into the 
arms of the enemy. In these circum- 
stances, the Britiui cabinet^ albeit no- 
ways insensible to the dangers of the 
republican government which had thus 
grown up, as it were, under their very 
wing at Cadiz, and its strange incon- 
sistency with their own principles, as 
well as those on which the war had 
been conducted, nevertheless deemed 
it expedient not to intermeddle with 
the internal affairs of their ally, and to 
comply literally with the advice of 
Wellington, ''to keep themselves clear 
of the democracy, and to interfere in 
nothing while the government was in 
their lurnds, excepting in carrying on 
the war and keeping out the foreign 
enemy." 

80. It was chiefly with a view, how- 
ever, to obtain a legitimate head for 
the government at Cadiz, and if pos- 
sible extricate Spain by legal means 
from the abyss into whidi she was fall- 
ing, that the English cabinet at this 
time made a serious attempt to effect 
the deliverance of Ferdinand Y 11. from 
his imprisonment at yalen9ay. The 
captive long, and his brother Don Car- 
los, were there detained, living sumptu- 
ously, but so narrowly wat(£ed as to 
render their escape apparentlv impos- 
sible. Kotwithstanding all the vigil- 
ance of the police, however, the Brit- 
ish government contrived to communi- 
cate with him by means of the Baron 
KoUi, a man of skilful address and in- 
trepid character, in whom the Marquis 
Wellesley had entire confidence. The 
project for their deliverance, when on 
the point of succeeding, was betrayed 
by an agent to whom a subordinate 
part in its execution had been commit- 
ted. Ferdinand himself revealed the 
plot to his jailors, and Eolli was airest- 
ed and committed to Yincennes. He 
refused, however, with unshaken con- 
stancy, to divulge anything which could 
involve either Ferdinand or the Brit- 
ish ministry; but the French police 
took advantage of the discovery they 
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hftd made, to eodeaTOtir to ontimp the 
royal oapidvw into some h«iardout at- 
tempt by means of a IaIm KoUi, who 
WAB degpatdied to Valency. The pen- 
etration of the Spanish king^ however, 
detected the disguise, and nothing fol- 
lowed on the insidious attempt. 

SI. The military condition of the 
iVeiDch in Spain, notwithstanding the 
disastrous issue of the expedition into 
Portugal, had been essentially improv- 
ed, so far as the command of the re- 
sources of the country went, in the 
coune of the campaign of 1810. The 
suooessful irruption of Soult into An- 
dalusia, in its commencement, had 
given Uiem the entire disposal of the 
riches and harvests of that opulent 
province; and although the dispersion 
of force which it occasioned, in conse- 
quence of the continued resistance of 
Cadiz, proved in the end, as the event 
showed, extremely detrimental to their 
interests in the Peninsula ; yet in the 
first instance it greatly augmented the 
means at their disposal, and difiused 
the pleasing hope, which seems to have 
t;ained possession of all the counsellors 
of Joseph, that the war was at length 
approaching its termination. So com- 
pletely did hostilities appear to be con- 
cluded to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, that Joseph Buonaparte crossed 
that formidable barrier ; published at 
Cordova an ominous decree, in which 
he declared, that "if Spain became 
again the friend of France^ it was for 
the interest of Napoleon to preserve 
its integrity ; if not, to dismember and 
destroy it:" entered Seville amidst the 
acclamations of the higher class of citi- 
zens, who were fatigued with the war, 
and hopeless of its success; received 
from the civic authorities there the 
standards taken at the battle of Bay- 
ien ; accepted the attendance of a royal 
guard, organised for his service in the 
southern pi'ovinoes ; and amidst the ap- 
parent transports of the people, turrived 
at the lines before Cadiz, and made the 
tour of the bay almost within reach of 
theSpanishbatteries. Seduced by these 
flattering appearances, the monarch ap- 
pears for a time to have indulged the 
pleasing hope that his difficulties were 
VOL. iz. 



at an end; that all classes of Sptnkvds 
would at length rally round his stan- 
dard; and toat^ supported by his fidth- 
f ul population, he might at length ob- 
tain not merely the shadow but the 
substance of a throne, emancipated 
from the burdensome tutelage of his 
imperial brother. 

82. But if Joseph for a brief period 
gave way to this pleasing illusion, he 
was not long of being awakened ^m 
it by the acts of Napoleon himself. 
Early in February a decree was issued 
by him, which organised into four 
governments the provinces of Catalo- 
nia» Aragon, Biscay, and Navarre; and 
chiuged the milituy governor of each 
of them with the entire direction of 
affiurs, civil and military. The police, 
the administnttion of justice, the col- 
lection and disposal of the revenue, 
were intrusted to them equally with 
the warlike arrangements of the pro- 
vinces; and the fundamental condi- 
tion on which this more than regal 
power was held by tbe marshals was, 
that they should make no demands on 
the imperial treasury, and that the dis- 
tricts under their command should 
feed, clothe, lodge, and pay the numer- 
ous French corps which occupied them. 
Deeper designs, however, than the 
temporary occupation of a portion of 
the Spanish monarchy, the whole of 
which was overrun by his troops, were 
involved in this decree of the Emperor; 
and what these designs were are ex- 
plained in a letter of this period from 
the Duke of Cadore (Champagn^) to 
the French ambassador at Madrid :-- 
" The intention of the Emperor is to 
tmite to Ihince the whole left hank of ^ 
EbrOf and perhaps the territory as Ixr 
as the Douro. One of the objects of 
the decree is to prepare for that an- 
nexation; and you will take care, with- 
out letting a hint fall as to the designs 
of the Emperor, to prepare matters for 
this change, and facilitate all the mea- 
sures which his majesty may take to 
carry it into execution.' Thus Napo- 
leon, after having solemnly guaranteed 
the integrity of Spain, first by the 
ti'eaty of Fontainebleau to Ferdinand 
YII., and again by that of Bayonne to 
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id both eDgogementfl, to Beiie • Ui^ 
part of its territoiy, and oaB which 
eomnuBded tlu whole rtmunder of it, 
by the ipoliation of hii own brother, 
wneiB he had pnt upon Uie throne. 

SS. NotwiUutondiDg all the preoui- 
tiona of the Emperor, bowerer, to keep 
Id* demgna eecret, ihsj traiupired ao 
br M to awaken in Joeeph tike moat 
•azioii* Mlkdtude u to Uie praaerra- 
tion of hi* BMwn wtd the intognt; of 
hie dominioua. To Bvert tho stroke aa 
lar aa poaaibls, nndsF pretence of con- 
gratulating bja brother on his mairisge 
with the Auatrian archdnoheaa, he dw- 
patched to Paris ii. Asanaa, an intre- 
pid and able Spaninrd, Eealous lor the 
intereats of hia oountr;, and peculiarly 
aoUcitous of preserving the provinoe of 
hia birth, HaTOJra, for the crown of 
Oaatile. Asaoaa, on his arrival at Paris, 
found that the eipenae of the Spanish 
mr, whioh it waa uud bad already cost 
the imperial treasiuy above two hun- 
dred miUions of franca {£6,000,000), 
ma the great aubject of complaint with 
ihe oij>iitet ot 8t Cloud ; and without 
open^ divulging the project of incor- 
poralmg with Fmnoe the territory 
north of the Ebro, Champagny made 
no Mcrelr of the wish of tlie Emperor 
to obtain, and his right to demand, 
more vaJuahle indenmitiea than the 
barren aatiafiLation of having placed an 
inaapable and prodigal hrother on the 
tbrcme of Uadrid. When AsaiiEa plead' 
ed itroDgly for the intwrity of Spain, 
Kid ttie obligatiou of ^e Emperor to 
■upporthia broUwr,he w*a opmtly told 
by the imperial loinurter, that, strong 
•a the Bnmroi's obligatioDa to the 
BtembeiB of his &mily were, hia obli- 
gationa to Franoe were still atrouger ;* 
and that " Joseph would do well to re- 
it that he held in hia power the 
le of Aaturiaa, Ferdinand, whom 
ta atrongly tempted to send into 
L, and who would make no scruple, 
e prioe of hia liberty, to oede thi 
he Iciten ot Aaaaza 
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required pren in oea, or anything elae 
whinh might be requited of him.' 
S4. Asanaa, unable either to fathom 



faction as to the public deeds of the 
Emperor, rstumed downcast to Ma- 
drid, where geneial gloom had aoo- 
oeeded to the first ttanaporta ot joy 
the adhereots of Joseph at tlu 
Andaliuia; and unequiny 
cm the part of Napoleon soon 
demonstrated ma real designs, and at 
what price he estimated the idiantom 
of a king which he had eatabliahied in 
Spain. A freah decree, in addition to 
that which had created the four mili- 
tary goremments already eatabliahed, 
formed two new ones, embracing the 
whole countty to the north of the 
Douro; the fiiat of these comprising 
tihe province of Burgoa ; the aecond, 

ToTO : and this was aoon followed bf 
another, which gave Soult the aicm- 
sive direction ot the army and the pro- 
Tincea to the south of tie Siena Ha- 
rena. Thus, while Sudiet was actively 
conducting the work of conquest in 
Catalonia and Valencia, and Soult was 
living in regal magnifioenoe at Sevilte^ 
the unhappy Joaepb, almost deatituto 
of reaouroes, lingered on, a ahadow, at 
Madrid, without either being intruated 
with the duties, or enjoying the splon- 
dour of royalty. 

3S- NapoleoD'a favonrite project (d 
aecnringthe northern prorinoea of thu 
Peninsula for himaelf soon assumed ft 
more tangible form, and became tbe 
aubject of open uegotiatioa with tli« 
cabinet of Madrid- In this negotiation, 
the plenipotentiaries of Spain in vain 
appealed to the treaty of flayonne, by 
which Uie integri^of the monarolw 
was goaranteed. Champe^y repliw^ 
in the name of the Emperor, and from 
bis dictation, that the convention of 
Bayonne had de facto disappeared, bjr 
the majority of its membeta having 
passed over to the inaurgenta ; that 
Spain owed a large indemnity for the 
sacriSoes in men and money which be 
had made in her behalf ; and that, a* 
ahe could never repay the debt^ he muat 
inoat on the oeeaion of the whole pro- 
vinces to the north of tiie Ebio, in- 
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chiding Oatalonia, for ten ywn. Find- 
ing the Emperor resolute, the Spamah 
plenipotentiarieB strove only to gain 
time: the more preeaing oonoems of 
the north engrossed his attention ; and, 
before his dominion in the Peninsula 
was so w^ established as to render it 
practicable to carry the transference 
formally into effect^ the whole oountiy 
was reft alike from France and Joseph 
by the arms of Ehigland, and the star 
of Napoleon had begun to set amid the 
■nowB of Russia. 

86. Such, howerer, was the destitu- 
tion to which the court of Madrid was 
reduced, during the whole of the win- 
ter of 1810 and spring of 1811, that in 
January 1811, Joseph intimated to Na- 
poleon, ** that the French marshals in- 
tercepted his reyenue, disregarded his 
orders, insulted his government^ and 
oppresied and rained his country. He 
himself had been appointed to the 
throne of Spain without his own con- 
sent ; and though he would never op- 
pose the Emperor's will, yet he would 
not live a degraded king ; and there- 
fore he was ready to resign, unless the 
Emperor would come in person and 
remedy the evUa." Struck with the 
deoiBion of this annoimcement, and the 
obvious justice of the complaints on 
which it was founded, the Emperor so 
far interposed in behalf of his unhappy 
brother, as to fix, by an imperial ecUc^ 
the monthly sums at which the allow- 
ance of the whole military officers of 
the Peninsula, from the marshals, gov- 
ernors of provinces, to the sub-lieuten- 
ants, should be fixed ; and directed that 
500,000 francs (£20,000) should be re- 
mitted monthly from Paris to defray 
the most urgent demands of his house- 
hold. This relief, however, proved al- 
together insufficient The whole civil 
functionaries of the crown were seven 
months in arrearof their salaries ; the 
public treasury was empty; the king 
had not money at his disposal to give 
a respectable dinner to the ambassa- 
dors; and he was incessantly besieged 
with complaints of oppression, which 
he had no means of relieving. To such 
a height at length did the mortifica- 
tions of the court of Madrid arrive, and 
so completely were all the royal re- 



v«nnea interoepied by the legal or il- 
legal exactions of the marshals, that» 
in the beginning of May, Joseph set 
out from Madrid, and, to Napoleon's 
no small embarrassment, arrived in 
Paris to lay his resignation at his feet 
Thus was the nrodigy exhibited, not 
merely of three brothers of a soldier of 
fortune from Corsica being elevated by 
that soldier to European thrones; but 
of two of them, Louis and Joseph, be- 
ing reduced to such mortifications, by 
his imperious temper and rigorous 
exactions, that they renounced their 
crowns to escape them; while another 
brother, Lucien, had found refuge from 
his persecution in the dominions of his 
most perseveringand invetenteenemy. 
87. Napoleon, who was well aware 
what a subject of scandal these divi-' 
sions in the imperial family would af- 
ford to Europe, and how strongly they 
would confirm the declamations of the 
English press against the insupportable 
nature of his rule, did his utmost to 
appease the incensed monarch. Pttrtly 
by argument, partly by persuasion^ 
partly by threats, he prevailed on the 
fugitive king to place again on his hesd 
his crown of thorns ; and, after some 
weeks' residence at Paris, he returned 
to Madrid, having concluded a private 
treaty, which in some degree obviated 
tiiie most intolerable of Mb grievances. 
By thii compact it was stipulated that 
tiiie army of tiie centre should be placed 
directly under the orders of the King 
of Spain : he was to receive a quarter 
of the contributions levied by the mar- 
shals in their several provinces, for the 
maintenance of his court and govern- 
ment, and for the support of the army 
of the centre, and of the SpaniarcUi 
who had enlisted in his serrice, who 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
men ; and the half million of francs, 
hitherto given monthly to the King; 
was to be increased to a million. But 
the Emperor would not relinquish the 
military direction of the war, or the 
command of the provinces by his mar- 
shals; they were still to correspond 
with Bertmer, and take all their direc- 
tions from the Tuileries. Napoleon 
also strongly counselled the convoca- 
tion of a Cortes at Madrid^ to consider 
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the stftte of the nation, and form a set- 
oiFagunst that aBsembled in the Island 
of Leon, which he chancterised as '' a 
miserable canailleof obscure agitators." 
By these promises and injunctions 
Joseph was for the time padiied ; and 
he returned to Madrid in July, where 
his situation appeared for a while to 
be improved by the successes of Mar- 
shal Suohet in the east of Spain. But 
the promised remittances nom Paris 
were never made regularly; the for- 
mer disputes with the marshals about 
the contributions revived; the project 
of the Cortes was adjourned from Well- 
ington's successes in the next campaign ; 
and, in less than two years, nothing re- 
mained of Joseph's government but the 
recollection of the oppression of which 
he had been tiiie impotent spectator, 
and the privations of which he had 
•been the real victim. 

38. Whilethe governments of France 
and Spain were thus arranging between 
themselves the proportions in which 
they were to divide between each other 
the spoils of the Peninsula, and Napo- 
leon was securing the lion's share to 
himself, a lingering but unconquerable 
resistance was stUl presented in the 
few strongholds which remained in the 
hands of the patriots. It was in a very 
few quarters, however, that the contest 
was continued : the greater part of the 
•oountnr was subdued; its resources 
were almost all at the conqueror's dis- 
jposal; and, in a military point of view, 
the conquest might be considered as 
complete. Both the Castiles, with the 
capital, were in the victor's power: 
Andalusia and Qranada, with their rich 
and hitherto untouched fields of plun- 
der, were at his disposal; and the 
northern provinces, including the 
passes of the Pyrenees, the whole of 
Aragon, and the greater part of Cata- 
lonia, were strongly garrisoned by his 
troops. The recent successes in the 
iatter province, particularly the fall of 
Qerona, Hostalnch, Lerida, and Me- 
•quinenza, had both opened to the 
French arms the road from Perpignan 
to Barcelona, and estabUshed them in 
a solid manner on the Ebro; and no- 
ibing was wanting but the conquest of 



TortoaaandTamgona toenable Suchet 
to cany his victorious arms into Val- 
encia, and subject the whole eastern 
provinces to the Emperor's sway. On 
the other side, tbey were still ezduded 
from the kingdom of Portugal, and a 
disastrous campaign had followed the 
invasion of that country; but the Eng- 
Ush armies appeared in no sufficient 
strength to disturb them beyond the 
Spanish frontier; and the possession 
of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz pro- 
mised to secure the Castiles against 
any serious incursion from their an- 
cient antagonists in that quarter. 

89. Qreat as the extent of territory 
occupied by the French generals was, 
the forces at their dispoaal were fully 
equal to their necessities. Seventy- 
five thousand men in Andalusia, under 
the command of Soult, maintained the 
blockade of Cadiz, retained the whole 
provinces to the south of the Sierra 
Morena in subjection, and watched 
over the security of Badajoz, on the 
Portuguese frontier. Fifty thousand 
were still ready in Leon to assemble 
round the standard of Marmont, who 
had succeeded Massena in the com- 
mand of the army of Portugal ; sixty 
thousand more, under Bessidres, at 
Valladolid, Biscay, and Leon, watdied 
the Spanish force at the entrance of 
the Galician defiles, and seciu«d the 
important line of communication by 
Vittoria to Bayonne; while in the 
eastern provinces, Macdonald, with, 
forty-five thousand men, lay at Gerona 
and Hostalrich, guarding the impor- 
tant entrance by Perpignan into Cata- 
lonia. Suchet, after providing fur all 
his fortresses, could still bring thirty 
thousand excellent troops into the 
field for active operations ; while 
twenty thousand more under Joseph 
and Jourdan at Madrid, and fifteen 
thousand under Beynier, in Estrema- 
dura and La Mancha, overawed the 
capital, and maintained the communi- 
cation between the different parts of 
this immense military establishment.* 

40. The vital point of native resist- 
ance to all this stupendous array was 
to be found within the walls of Cadiz; 
but, though the force there was above 
* See Appendix, 6, Chap. lxv. 
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twenty ihovuand itrong, yet it 
oomposed of luch yarious nationB, uad 
in great part ao diaomniaed and de- 
prosiBedy ^t little reUance oould be 
placed on ita aufficiency, even for the 
defence of that laat stronghold of Span* 
iah independence. Five &o\uand Eng- 
lish and Portuguese^ who arrived im- 
mediately after the French troops ap- 
peared before its walls in February 
1810, from Lisbon and Qilwaltar, undw 
Qeneral Stewart^ were excellent sol- 
diers ; but the remaining fifteen thou- 
sand, composed of the refugees from 
Seville, and the gallant men who had 
come up under Albuquerque, [aiUef 
Chap. Lxni. § 46^ were in the most 
miserable state, without shoes, pay, or 
clothing, and hardly any remaining 
ammunition. The regency was with- 
out vigour or consideration ; the public 
stores were shamefully dilanidated by 
private cupidity ; and such was the 
general despondence and confusion 
which prevailed, that if Victor's troops 
had, immediately on their arrival at 
the bay, pushed on and attacked the 
defences on the isthmuswhich connect- 
ed the city with the mainland, they in 
all probability might have carried 
them, and, but for the arrival of the 
English troops, certainly would have 
done so. As it was, the exterior forts 
on the mainland side of the bay were 
abandoned and dismantled in the gene- 
ral consternation ; and from Fort Ma- 
tagorda, the most advanced and impor- 
tant outwork on their side, the French 
bombs could reach the upper harbour 
and a considerable part of the city. 

41. In the other quarters of Spain 
appearances were, if possible, still more 
unpromising. Twenty -five tiiousand 
men, indeed, in Valencia, and twelve 
thousand in Murda, still hoisted the 
oolouraof independence ; but their com- 
position, equipment, and discipline, 
were so wretched that military disoem- 
ment oould already anticipate, what 
the event soon proved, that no reliance 
was to be placed on them in the field, 
and but little in the defence of fortified 
places. In Catalonia, though a desul- 
tory warfare was kept up in the moun- 
Uiins, no force existed capable of keep- 
ing tixe field in the level country ; and 
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the campaign was in nalil^ nduoed to 
the sieges of Tortoaa and Tarragona* 
the last important strongholds which 
the Spantaida poisesaed in that pro- 
vince. At the same time, in Galida, the 
new leviei, nearly fifteen thousand 
strong, were unable^ from their want 
of discipline^ to emerge from their 
mountain dAfilea; and the guerilla par- 
ties in the central provinces, though 
exceedingly harassing to the enemy's 
commumcations, were detached from 
each other, and altogether inefficient as 
a force in regular warfare. Thus eighty 
or ninety thousand men, for the most 
partill-disoiplined, and worse equipped^ 
shut up in fortified places along the 
sea-ooa8t> and altogether detached from 
each otiier, were all that remained of 
the Spanish forces, to contend with 
above three hundred thousand French 
soldiers, admirably equipped, under the 
guidance of veteran generals, masters 
of all the entrances into and main roads 
through the country, in possession of 
its principal strongholds, and of the 
whole interior lines of communication 
through its provinces. In these dr- 
cumstances, it required not the gift of 
prescience to foresee that the weight of 
the contest would fall on the English 
and Portuguese armv ; and that un- 
less Wellington, with his fifty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, could strike a de« 
ciuve blow at the heart of the enemy's 
power, the cause of the Peninsula, and 
with it the hope of European indepen- 
dence, was lost. 

42. Cadiz, the keystone of the strong 
but dlBJointed arch of resistanoe which 
still encircled Spain, was a city the na- 
tural strength of which had, from the 
most remote ages, rendered it an im- 
portant object in the Peninsular wars. 
The Qaditane Isle, or Isle of Leon, is 
indeed by nature so strong as to re- 
quire but little assistance from art to 
become altogether impregnable. It 
consists of an island three leagues long; 
and one and three quarters broad, in 
the form of an irregular triangle, situ- 
ated in the sea, at the mouth of the 
Guadaleta river; and separated from 
the adjacent continent by the Santi 
Petri channel, an arm <^ the sea nine 
miles long^ about three hundred yards 
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wide, and of depth saffldent to float a 
Beventy-foor, which receives the waters 
of all the streams that descend from 
the heights on the mainland, and is 
bounded on the continent by salt 
marshes of BtUl greater breadth. The 
great road from Cadis to Seville crosses 
this channel and marsh by tiiie bridge 
of Zuazo, which on the approach of the 
French was broken down, while the 
approach to it was defended by power- 
ful batteries on either side. The ar- 
senal Coraocas stands on an island at 
the extremity of the Isle of Leon, near- 
est to the bridge and mainland, but 
from the breadth of the marsh it could 
not be reached save by water or bom- 
bardment ; and, on the other side of 
the bridge, the castle of Sania Petri 
commanded all the opposite shore and 
approaches to the marsK The whole 
Isle of Leon is composed of a salt 
marsh, with the exception of the ridge 
on which the town of Isla, contain- 
ing eighteen thousand inhabitants, is 
placed, and the sandhills at the oppo- 
site extremity, running out into the sea, 
on which Cadiz is built, which in general 
numbers eighty, but was then encum- 
bered by above a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. 

48. The great road by the bridge of 
Zuazo, which runs through the town 
of Isla, is elevated on, and runs for two 
leagues along, a narrow isthmus, be- 
tween the Atlantic on the one side and 
the inner salt marsh of the island on 
the other ; and it is cut in various 
places by ditches, and intersected by 
redoubts which, presenting sudbessive 
points of defence, rendered attack from 
without extremely difficult, even if the 
bridge of Zuazo and town of Isla had 
heea carried. At the dose of' all, Ca- 
diz itself, situated at the extremity of 
the isthmus, arises, strongly fort&ed 
on that side ; the neck of land which 
approached it was exposed to the con- 
centric fire of numerous and formid- 
able batteries; and an advandng enemy 
would be exposed to a flanking fire 
from the vessels of war on the one side, 
and g^n-boats on the other. Neariy 
two thousand guns in all were mount- 
ed on the immense drcuit of the 
works; but many of the fortifications 



were unskilfully constructed, and not 
less than thirty thousand men were 
requisite to provide them with proper 
garrisons. The promontory of the 
mainland which approaches nearest to 
the city was armed by two strong f orts^ 
called the Trocadero and Mata^rda ; 
but even if they were carried by the 
besiegers, the immense batteries of the 
Puntales stood directly opposite, on 
the other side of the channel, at the 
distance only of twelve hundred yards; 
while the nearest parts of Cadiz itself 
were still four thousand yards, or near- 
ly two miles and a half, from the jnost 
advanced point to whidi the besiegers^ 
batteries could be pushed. 

44. General Stewart arrived at Ca- 
diz, with two thousand British troops, 
from Gibraltar on the 11th Februazy ; 
and in a few days two thousand more 
English and Portuguese were received 
from Lisbon, who were welcomed with 
loud acclamations by the inhabitants, 
impending danger having for the time 
extinguished the hitherto inveterate 
jealousy entertained by the Spaniards 
of foreign interference. They found 
the people zealously engaged in exer- 
tions to repair and strengthen the f or^ 
tifications ; and multitudes, in parti- 
cular, were labouring day and night in 
cutting a deep ditch across the chaussde 
on the isthmus leading to Cadiz, in 
the narrowest part, so as to bring both 
seas to its foot, and constructing strong 
walls of masonry and batteries on 
either side. Their efibrts, however, 
though stimulated by all the ardour 
of patriotic enthusiasm, were ill direct- 
ed ; confusion and dilapidation per- 
vaded every part of the public adminis- 
tration ; and such was the ignorance of 
the Spanish engineers of the plainest 
principles of the military art, that, while 
they had abandoned the strongholds 
of the Trocadero and Matagorda, from 
whence the enemy's shells could reach 
the city, they had pushed their ad- 
vanced posts on the road to Seville, a 
mile and a half beyond the Zoazo 
bridge; that is, into a- situation where 
they were exposed to attack on either 
flaxik, and where defeat would endan- 
ger the bridge itself, and the whole ex- 
terior defences of the Isle of Leon. 
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46. Thetefcoaieof Qenttnl Stewmrt 
after his amvaX vn» to regain Fort 
Ibktagoxda^ where batteries were al- 
ready oonatraotiiig to bombard Cadis. 
This important service was suooessfullj 
performed b j Captain ICLaine/ at the 
iMad of a hundred and fifty seamen and 
marines. Its dismantled works were 
hastily restored, and gmis planted on 
the ramparts^ which not only silenced 
the field*pieees of the enemy directed 
sgsinst them, bat sereraly galled their 
advancinff works on the Ttocsdero 
Boint 1^ whole eflforts of thoBVenoh 
wexe ther^ore directed to regain pos- 
session of this fort on the mainUnd ; 
and with soch Yigour were their oper* 
ations conducted, and such resonroes 
for a siege did they find in tiiie arsenal 
of SeriUe, that in a few weeks they 
had fifty ineoes of heavy cannon placed 
in batteiT^ against its walls ; while a 
Spanish serenty-four andarmed flotilla^ 
whidi had hitherto co-operated in the 
defence, were oUimd, by a tempest of 
red-hot shot^ te wp their cables and 
more across te Cadiz. The feeble 
rampart soon gave way before this tre- 
mendous weight of metal ; the walls 
wsre mined, and the enemy's balls 
fbw so thick thai a flagstaff bearing 
the Spmish colouxs was broken six 
times man hour, and at last they could 
oxdy be kept flying by being nailed to 
the comer of the rampart Yet the 
heroic little garrison, with their daunt- 
less oommander. Captain IfLaine, still 
maintained their ground, and from the 
Qodstof the rains kept up an unquenoh- 
afale fire on the besiegers. Forsix-and- 
tfairty hours this marreUous resistance 
was prolonged, till at length Qeneral 
Graham, who had succeeded to the 
command of the British troops in the 
Isle, finding that half of the band were 
hilled or wounded, withdrew them in 
b6ats to the opposite side : and the bas- 
tions, after being blown uf^ were abaa- 
dsned to the enemy.f 

* Now Oolonel GKr AxtMMd MTisine, of 
the fomily of the IfLaiuM of Lochbuy. 

t A memorable instaoce of female heroism 
oocnrred at this aiege. A aeigeant's wife, 
nuaed Rosfeon, was in a caaemate with the 
woanded men* whea a drammer-b(^ was or- 
dered to fetch water from the well or the fort. 
On goingout the boy fUtered under thesoTer- 



46. The brvvensistaiios of thii little 
band of heroes proved the salvation ol 
Cadia^ and eventually ezercised a mate- 
rial iufloenoe on that of the dvilised 
world. For fifty -five days they had 
held the post on the enemy's side, and 
in the midst oi his batteries ; and, by 
simply maintaining it, thev had pre* 
vented any attack being made in ouier 
quarters. During this important in- 
terval the panic had subsided in Cadis; 
the British troops had been augmented 
to eight thousand men hy leinf oroe- 
ments from Lisbon and Gibraltar; six 
millions of dollars, recently aniyed 
from Mexico, had replemshed the pub- 
lic treasury; heavy taxes on houses 
within, and imports into Cadis, fur- 
nished a small permanent revenue ; the 
Spanish garrison was considerably aug- 
mented by Yolunteer battalions raiBed 
in the city, and numerous detachments 
brought by sea from different pointo 
on the coast ; the whole ships of war 
luid been brought round from Ferrol ; 
and thirty thousand men in arms with* 
in the wbUs, supported by a fleet of 
twodty-three ships of the line, of which 
four were British, and twelve frigates^ 
were in a condition not only to defy 
any attack, but to menace the enemy 
in the lines which they were construct- 
ing round the bay. Victor, who was 
at the head of the blockading foroe^ 
had not above twenty thousand men 
under his command ; so widely had 
ike vast French force which bunt into 
Andalusia been dispersed to compel 
obedience and levy contributions over 
its extensive territory. Despairing^ 
therefore, of carrying uie place by open 
force, he resolved to turn the siege into 
a blockade; and, for this purpose, vast 
intrencfamente were constraeted round 
the bay, at the distance of a league and 
a half beyond the exterior defences of 
the Isle of Leon, on which the BVenoh 
armylabouredfor two yean, and which, 
equally with those defenoes themselves, 



ity of the fire, upon which she tookthe 

from him ; and although a shot cut the backet 
cord when in her hand, she braved the terrible 
cannonade, and brought the water in safety 
to the woanded men. This heroine still liTe% 
and is at present a matron in the town-hos- 
pital of Olaagow.—NAFiSB, iii. 181 ; andghft* 
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remain a monument for the admiration 
of future ages. 

47. These gigantic lines of dicum- 
vaUation, setting out from Rota» a vil- 
lage on the ooast^ on the north of the 
hay of CadiZy passed through the towns 
of St Maria and Puerto Real on the 
seaHshorOy ascended the semicircular 
range of hills which forms the eastern 
boundary of the great salt marsh, and, 
after passing through ChicUna, re- 
gained the sea at the tower of Ber- 
meja, three leagues to the south of 
Cadiz. Thus they formed an immense 
semicircle ten leagues in length, rest- 
ing at each extremity on the sea, and 
embracing within its ample circuit the 
Isle of Leon, lying in the centre of the 
bay, and separated at every point from 
the besiegers there by an intervening 
arm of the ocean and vast salt maral^ 
in general a league across. On these 
works, upwards of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenal of 
Seville, were, before the end of the 
year 1810, planted by the French en- 
gineers; the forts of Matagorda and 
Trocadero, the advanced posts of their 
lines, were greatly strengthened, and 
armed with powerful batteries; while 
mortars of a prodigious size were cast 
at Toulon, and sent by sea, by Malaga, 
to Cadiz, in order to annoy the ship- 
ping in the bay or the city. Other 
advantages, however, accrued to the 
French from this position: fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, on board two hulks at 
Cadiz, who had been detained there 
since the battle of Baylen, cut their 
cables, drifted during a heavy gale to 
the French side of the bay, and rejoin- 
ed their comrades, notwiUistanding all 
the fire of the Spanish batteries, siter 
a deplorable captivity of two years. 
At the same time. General Lacy, who 
had advanced with three thousand men 
to aid the peasants of the Sierra de 
Bonda, who had taken up arms to re- 
sist the French spoliating columns, was, 
after some successes, surrounded by 
their forces in every direction, cut off 
from Gibraltar, and compelled, after 
sustaining severe loss, to re-embark at 
Estipona for Cadiz. 

48. But it was soon found that the 
damage which could be effected in this 



way was very inconsiderable; and al- 
though Soult was indefatigable in hia 
efforts, it was very apparent that he 
had slight hope of reducing the place 
by force of arms. In truth, under the 
pretext of maintaining the blockade of 
the fortress, his real object was to oon* 
struct a barrier which might prevent 
the garrison from issuing forth, and 
the British from rekindling, from that 
base, the flames of war in the Andalu- 
sian provinces. Victor, accordingly^ 
was left in the works with a force never 
exceedingtwenty thousandmen, wholly 
inadequate to imdertake active opera- 
tions against the Isle of Leon, and 
barely sufficient to guard the immense 
circuit of the lines; Soult and Sebasti- 
ani established themselves with power- 
ful garrisons at Seville and Granada, 
where they strove, by a profuse expen- 
diture and sumptuous entertainments, 
to render the French sway popular in 
the provinces of which these cities were 
the capitals ; Mortier lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sierra Moreua, and 
observed the great road to Badajoz; 
while detached columns traversed the 
country in all direetions, repressing the 
guerillas, levying contributions to de- 
fray the heavy expenses of the gene- 
rals, and seizing, in defiance of all the 
usages of civilised war, the paintingps 
which now form the unrivalled collec- 
tion of the works of the Spanish mas- 
ters in Marshal Soult's hotel at Paris. 
49. Though the forces at the dis- 
posal of the French generals were al- 
together irresistible in the field, and 
gave them the entire command of the 
open country, yet the Spaniards in the 
mountains were still unsubdued; Bo- 
mana and Ballasteros in the Sierra 
Morena, to the south of Estremadura; 
Blake and Elio on the confines of Mur- 
cia; and numerous bodies of armed 
peasants in the mountains of Bonda, 
still maintained a desultory resistance, 
cut off the French detachments whea 
they ventured too near their fastnesses, 
and preserved afloat the standard of in- 
dependence, until happier days shoulcl 
dawn upon their country. To such a 
degree were the French irritated and 
annoyed by this harassing warfare^ 
that Soult^ on the 9th May, issued a 
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proolamation, dedaring the trmj of 
King Joeeph the only reffular Speniih 
force, and deognating we whole pa- 
triot bands as armed banditti, to whom 
no quarter should be given. This en- 
actment was carried into effect by the 
burning of several villages, and execu- 
tion of their inhabitimts, who had 
taken port in the insurrection. The 
rofiency for some time made no re- 
prisals; but the ezterminatinff system 
being continued, they at length issued 
a decree, declaring tlwt for every Span- 
iard thus murdered three Frenchmen 
should be put to death ; and this reso- 
lution having in some instances been 
acted upon, a stop was at length put, 
at least in the south, to this inhuman 
species of hostility. 

50. While a noble constancy amidst 
misfortimes was thus exhibited within 
the ramparts of CadijB, and the standard 
of independence floated only in the 
south of the Peninsula in inaccessible 
deserts, or on the summit of the moun- 
tains, Suchet was commencing that 
enei^tic and skilful campaign which 
proved so fatal to the Spaxiiards on the 
east of Spain. It has been already no- 
ticed witii what ability he had effected 
the reduction of Lerida and Mequin- 
enza, and how much his successes were 
paralysed bj the disasters of Augereau, 
in the northern parts of the province, 
[arOe, CSiap. Lxm. §§ 50, 51]. Napo- 
leon was so highly gratified by these 
successes, and, mortified by the simul- 
taneous reverses of his other general, 
that he resolved to intrust his success- 
ful lieutenant with the important mis- 
sion of completing the reduction of the 
province^ and to deprive the unsuccess- 
ful one of his command. Augereau ac- 
cordingly was recalled, and Maodonald, 
raised to favour l^his glorious exploit 
at the battle of Wagram, [anU, CHiap. 
Lxni. § 54], was appointed to the direc- 
tion of the northern parts of the pro- 
vince. Two great rcMids only existed 
at that x>eriod in Catalonia, the one 
from Barcelona to Saragossa, the other 
by the sea-coast from Perpignan, by 
Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Tortosa, 
and Penisoola, to Valencia. Of the first 
road the French, since the fall of Ler- 
ida» were entirety masters; but the 



second was in their power cnlj at fur- 
as Barcelona. Napoleon directed hi* 
lieutenants to proceed immediately to 
the reduction of the remaining strong- 
holds on this line, the success of whidi 
would at once give him the command 
of the great communication along th* 
east coast of Spain, and deprive the 
enemy of the succours which they were 
constantly deriving from the English 
vessels. Macdoni£l was to command 
the covering force, while to Suchet was 
given the immediate direction of the 
attacking army. 

51. But although active operations 
were thus resolved on in the eastern 
provinces, and the two FVench marshals, 
after leaving a sufficient number in gar- 
rison, could bring nearly sixty thou- 
sand excellent troops into the field, 
yet it was no easy task which awaited 
them in executing the commands of 
the Emperor. The Spaniards in Cata- 
lonia, imder O'Donnell and Campo- 
verde, were above twenty thousand 
strong; and this force was capable of 
being increased to double the amount 
for a particular enterprise, by the con- 
course of the peasants, all of whom 
were armed, and to whom dire necessity 
had taught the art of quitting their 
houses, and taking refuge in the hills 
on the approach of the enemy. The 
upper valleys in Aragon and Catalonia 
were entirely in the hands of the pa- 
triots; and, descendingfrom their moun- 
tain fastnesses, where, from the absence 
of roads, pursuit was hardly practicable, 
they alike straitened Suchet's quarters 
in we former province, and threatened 
Macdonald's communication with Bar» 
celona in the latter. Though the road 
from Gerona to that city was only forty- 
miles long, it was highly dangerous 
from the number of narrow defiles 
with which it abounded, and the many 
rivers it had to cross; and so formid- 
able were the armed bands who hung 
upon its flank, that the revictualling 
of the fortress, which was kept in a 
constant state of blockade by the pa- 
triots, required a covering force of eight 
or ten thousand men. To add to the 
difficulties of the French generals, the 
battering train for the reduction of 
Tarragona was preparing at Toulon. 
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and required to oome from France. Its 
trwAport by sea was impoasible^ from 
the Tigilance of the British cruxsers; 
and oonyeyance by lend along the sea- 
coast was both dijfficult and danger* 
ous, from the vicinity of so many yal- 
leys issuing upon i^ swarming with 
armed men. Even if these were suo- 
oessfuUy passed, the ridge of moun* 
tains whidx separated the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona from Tortosa and 
the valley of the Kbro, was in the hands 
of the Somatenes, and its principal 
passes were strongly guarded by de- 
tachments of regular troops. At the 
same time the neighbouring fortress of 
Tarragona, whichUie Spaniards hadma- 
terially strengthened, and from whence 
ample supplies by sea could be obtain- 
ed, formed an advantageous base for 
their defensive operations. 

52. When Haodonald succeeded Au- 
gereau in the command of the army in 
northern Catalonia, he found the troops 
in a state of frightful insubordination, 
carrying on war in a most inhuman 
manner, and inflicting on and receiving 
from the unhappy peasants every spe- 
cies of atrocity — ^the sad bequests of 
the cruelty and violence of his prede- 
cessor. His first care was, by the 
establishment of discipline, to endea- 
vour to bring them back to more hu- 
mane habits, and greater r^^ularity of 
conduct; but the injuries given and 
received on each side were too recent, 
the mutual exasperation too violent, 
to enable him to restore the contest to 
the usages of civilised war. It was still 
a war of extermination, and conducted 
on both sides with the utmost exaspera- 
tion. Having in some degree, however, 
by a wholesome severity, restored the 
discipline of his own troops, he under- 
took, in the middle of iune, the re- 
victuallingof Barcelona, which washard 
pressed for provisions : and though, by 
the aid of a covering force of ten thou- 
sand men, he succeeded in his object, 
yet such were the delays occasioned to 
his movements by the incessant attacks 
of the Somatenee, that his provisions 
were nearly half exhausted when he 
reached that city ; and he himself was 
obliged to return with his empty carts, 
the yery next day,, to the uej^ibour- 



hood of G^Mona. In July he collected 
another convoy to relieve the again 
famishing city, forced the Garriga pass 
on the 18th, and entered Ban^lona 
that night. Eaiiy in August he again 
set out with a third convoy, which he 
also delivered in safety in that fortress ; 
and finding that the northern parts of 
the province were entirely exhausted 
by these repeated requisitions, he now 
moved to the southward, forced the 
pass of Ordal with sixteen thousand 
men, and established himself for a few 
days at Beoss, in the middle of a little 
plain near Tarragona, while Campo- 
verde, with the main body of the Span- 
ish forces, withdrew under the cannon 
of that fortress. Finding, however, 
that the resources of Reuss and its vi- 
cinity were soon exhausted, and that 
the Spanish irregulars were drawing 
round him in all directions, and strait- 
ening his foraging parties, he again 
broke up; and, after making a feint 
towards the Coll de Balaguer, turned 
sharp to the right, and, overthrowing 
all opposition, penetrated through the 
defile of Montblanch, and, deseendiqg 
into the plain of Urgel, entered into 
communication with Suchet, who lay 
at Lerida, in that vicinity, busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the siege of 
Tortosa. 

53. O'Donnell no sooner learned that 
Macdonald, with a considerable part of 
his forces, had crossed the mountains, 
and taken up his quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood ox Lerida, than he formed 
the design of surprising some of the 
French troops who were 1^ scattered 
in the Ampurdan and the northern 
parts of Catalonia. This bold design 
he executed with a vigour, skill, and 
secresy, worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Shrouding his {dans in profound 
darkness, he set out with a chosen 
body of six thousand men, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Up- 
per Catalonia. Leaving Barcelona and 
Hostalrich to the right, spreading con- 
tradictory reports 'nmererer he went of 
his destination, proceeding by horse- 
traoks only through the hills, and 
swelliog his column as he advanced by 
the numerous bands of armed peasants 
on hia road, he f ^ with an overwhelm- 
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ing f one ot Schwtrti'B brigade, oaih 
toned at La Biabal, three q uarten of a 
leagae from Gtorona, totailj defeated 
it, and made the whole, twelve hundred 
atrong^ prisoners. Aotively following 
up his suooess, he next sorprised ana 
captured the whole IVencn detach- 
ments on the coasts towards Fadamoa : 
and fifteen hundred prisoners were em* 
barked at that harbour for Tamgooa, 
where they arrived in safety. The 
suooess, however, was dearly purchased 
by a severe wound wfaidi the brave 
O'Donnell received at Bisbal, which 
obliged him to return with part of his 
force by sea to Tarragona, where he 
was received by the population in trans- 
ports as a deliverer. j3ut he left suffi- 
cient f oroea under Gampoverde to sus- 
tain the war in the Ampurdan, which 
aoon became so formidable that it in- 
duced Napoleon to send strong rein- 
forcements from Ferpignan to Qerona, 
in the end of Octobmr, while thirty 
thousand fresh troops entered Namunra 
from IVaooe at the same period. 

54. Severely mortified by thia dia* 
aster, whidi refiected as niu<m discredit 
on the vigilance of his own officers as 
it did lustre on the skill and audacity 
of the enemy, Haodonald felt the ne- 
cessity of retracing his steps to north- 
ern Catalonia ; and, while marching 
thither, he sought to take his revenge 
by an attack on Gardona, where Gam- 
poverde had stationed hkoself with a 
considerable part of his forces, and 
where the local junta of Upper Catolo- 
nia had taken r^hige when drvma from 
8olBon% their usuid place of assembly. 
In the attack on the latter town, the 
magnifiomt cathedral took fire, and, 
buniing all night, fell with a frightful 
crash that frose with horror every heart 
that heard it^ while tiie mountains 
around were illuminated to their sum- 
mits by the awful confiagration. Gar- 
dona itself atands at the foot of a rug- 
ged hill, which is the last of an ofbhoot 
mm the great mountain range that 
divides eastern from western Catalo- 
nia, and a strong castle frowned on a 
mountain above. On the slope between 
the town and this stronghold the Span- 
idi army was drawn up in an admirable 
pcsitioD^ and presented ao fonnidabla 



an aspect that Kacdonald at flnrt hed- 
tated to attack it ; but while he was de- 
liberating, his advanced guard engaged 
without orders, and he was obliged to 
bring up his main body to its support. 
Neiwer, however, were able to make 
any impression ; the French columns 
were driven back down the hill in disor^ 
der, and after losing some hundred men 
Haodonald drew off, and resumed his 
march to Qerona, which he reached in 
the beginning of November. There^ 
however, he found the country so utter^ 
ly exhausted as to be incapable of fur- 
nishing subsistettce for so great a num- 
ber of troops; and as But»lona was 
again reduced to extremity by want of 
proviuons,* he left fourteen thousand 
men under Baraguay d'Hilliers in the 
Ampurdan to maintain the communi* 
cation with France, himself set out 
with sixteen thousand more, and the 
convoy ooUeeted in Ferpignan for its 
reUe^ and, after some fighting, suc- 
ceeded in revictualling the fortress a 
fourth time. After which, again mov- 
ing to the southward, he took a posi- 
tion near Montblanch, rather in the 
condition of a straitened and defeated 
than a victorious and relieving force. 

65. While Macdonald was thus pain- 
fully Tnaintaining his ground in Upper 
Catalonia, without the forty thousand 
men under his command making any 
material progress in the subjugation 
or pacification of the country, Suchet 
was busily engaged in preparations for 
the siege of Tortosa. To e£fect this, 
however, was a very tedious and diffi- 
cult undertaking, for the strength of 
the enemy's forces in the intervening 

* Such was the extremity to which Bar- 
odona was redooed at this period, by the 
Tigjlaot Uockade kept up by the Gatalonians 
on land, and the Englisn at sea, that Mac- 
donald, on 28th October, wrote to Suche^^ 
" The governor of Barodona has announced 
to me W6 immediate departure of a oonToy 
bom Ferpignan ou 4th November, and urges 
me in the strongest manner to protect its ad- 
vance. If that convey is taken or dispersed, 
Baroekmawill be lost: and it is not donbtfol 
that the eomcaj vrill try every method to in^ 
tercept it Iqr presence alone can save it ; 
and yoa vriB easily understand, that even if 
the fthanffwi of success are equally balanced, 
we can never permit, without eflbrt to avert 
it^ such a loss^ which would be irreparable.'* 
— Haodosald to SuoHXT, 28th OotoW 181(>; 
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eountry rendered the traiuport of the 
battering train from Gerona and the 
IVench frontier impossible; and it re- 
quired to be collected in Aragon, and 
conveyed in boats down the Ebro to 
the destined points, where the banks 
were in great part in the enemy's hands. 
Ifacdonald's approach to the plain of 
TJrgel rather increased than diminish- 
ed his difficulties; for the unlooked- 
for accumulation of force speedily ex- 
hausted the resources of the country, 
without affording any protection from 
the Somatenes to counterbalance that 
disadvantage. The financisr difficul- 
ties of the French general were much 
augmented at this period by a peremp- 
tory order received from Kapoleon to 
bum the whole English goods found 
in the province — an order which, how- 
ever ill-timed and disastrous, he was 
obliged, after making the most vigor- 
ous remonstrances, to carry into com- 
plete execution, by publicly commit- 
ting to the flames we British manufac- 
tures foimd in the province, in the 
great square of Saragossa. British 
colonial produce, by great exertions, 
escaped only by paying a duty of fifty 
per cent. 

56. This rigorous measure entirely 
ruined the merchants of the province ; 
and the only resourceswhichtheFrench 
general had at his command to meet his 
enormous expenses, were those which 
he derived from the plain of Aragon, 
for great part of its mountain districts 
was in the hands of the guerillas. Ne- 
vertheless, though well aware of these 
facts. Napoleon, following out his usual 
system of making war maintain war, 
had thrown him entirely on the pro- 
vince for the whole expenses of his 
coi-ps and military operations.* Such 
was the influence, however, of the vig- 
orous government and able adminis- 
tration of Suchet, that under the pro- 
tection of his power, industry by 

* "ThegoyemorofATa«;on, Marshal Suchet, 
is charged with the administratioii of the 
police, of public justice, and of the finances. 
Be will nominate to all public employments 
and make all the requisite regulations. AU 
the revenues of Aragon, as well ordinary as 
eztraordinaxj^shallbepaidovertothe French 
paymaster, for the payment of the troops, 
and the charges of their maintenance. As a 
consequence of this, from the Ist March 1816^ 



degrees resumed its exertions, and, 
though the taxes wereextremely severe, 
oompai^ative contentment prevailed. 
And so great was the dexterity in eX' 
tracting the resources from a country 
which long practice had given to the 
French generals and authorities, tiiat 
from the ruined capital and wasted pro- 
vince of Aragon, they contrived to ex- 
tort no less than eight millions of francs 
(£320,000) annually, for the pay of the 
troops alone, besides a much greater 
sum for their maintenance and opera- 
tions,+ although it had never paid four 
millions of friucs in taxes in all to gov- 
ernment, in the most flourishing and 
pacific days of the Spanish monarchy. 
57. Although a sort of nominal 
blockade of Tortosa had been kept up 
since the middle of August, yet it was 
not till the beginning of November 
that the operations before it were seri- 
ously prosecuted; the waters of the 
Ebro being too shallow in the autumnal 
months, from the drought of summer, 
to permit the heavy boats laden with 
the siege equipage to drop down from 
Saragossa to the lower parts of the river. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish guerilla parties 
were indefatigable in their effi:>rts to 
impede the progress of the navigation; 
several French parties despatched ta 
clear the banks were surprised and 
cut to pieces; and, on one occasion, a 
whole Neapolitan battalion was made 
prisoners. Early in November, how- 
ever, the waters had risen sufficiently 
to enable the flotilla bearing the bat- 
tering train and other siege apparatus,, 
which had been so long in preparation, 
to drop down the stream; and though 
some of the boats were stranded, and 
severe fighting was necessary to clear 
the banks of the enemv, yet a suffi- 
cient number reached the neighbour- 
hood of Tortosa to enable Suchet to 
commence the siege. Macdonald, at 
the same time, approached from the 

the French Treasury will cease to remit any 
Ainds for the service of the troops stationed 
in the whole extent of that government."—* 
Decree, 8th Feb. 1810; Moniteur, 9th Feb.; 
and Suchet's MemoirM, i. 865. This decree is 
a specimen and sample of the whole military 
government of Napoleon. 

t In the six months preceding the siege of 
Tortosa, Suchet had levied in Aragon 120,000 
sheep, and 1200 oxen.-- 8uchst, i 818. 
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north to ftid in tlM operations; «nd to 
facilitate his adyance, Suchet attacked 
the Spanish troopt at Faloet^ who ob- 
atructed the oommunioation between 
the two armies, and after a short con- 
flict put them to the rout with con- 
siderable loss. Meanwhile General 
Bassecour, who, with the Yalencian 
troopB, lay on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and who took advantage of the 
shsence of the general -in -chief with 
the main body ot the French forces on 
the left bank, to make an attack on 
the covering force near Uldecona, was 
defeated in two engagements, with the 
loss of three thousand men, and forced 
to take shelter within the walls of 
Peniscola. These important successes 
in a great measure secured the rear of 
the b^ieging force, and materially ex- 
tended the district from which their 
resources were to be drawn; but such 
was the peneverance of the Spaniards, 
and the unconquerable spirit with which 
hostility sprang up in one place when 
extinguished in another, that the flo* 
tillas on the river were still exposed 
to attack, and a considerable convoy 
descending the stream was saved from 
destruction only by the sacrifice of the 
covering party, some hundreds strong, 
ashore. Notwithstanding all their vi- 
gilance, however, the French generals 
were drawing their forces, as well as 
accumulating their means of prose- 
cuting the siege, around the fortress. 
Suchet had twenty thousand men en- 
camped under its walls; while Mac- 
donald, as already mentioned, having 
revictualled Barcelona, and raised its 
garrison to six thousand men, and left 
Baraguay d'Hilliers with fourteen thou- 
sand at Gerona, drew near with fifteen 
thousand excellent troops to cover the 
siege. 

58. ToBTOSA, situated on the Ebro, 
about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
and in part resting on a ridge of rocky 
heights, which in that quarter approach 
dose to the river, seems to form the 
bond of communication between the 
mountains of Catalonia and the waters 
of the river. The town itself is situ- 
ated on the northern or left bank, and 
its chief defence consisted in the strong 
fortifications which crowned the crest 



of the fugged heights that rise front 
thence towards the mountains that Ufl 
to the northward. The oommunioa- 
tion with the opposite bank was by a 
bridffe of boats, tne southern extremity 
of which was covered by a regular tSte' 
de-pont The works on the left huik, 
running up broken ridges and across 
precipitous ravines, were extremely 
irregular, and formidable rather from 
the depth of the precipices and obsta- 
cles of the ground, than the strength 
of the batUements with which these 
were surmounted. A hoinwork, called 
the Tenasas, perched on a height be- 
yond the northern suburb, and a lu- 
nette, bearing the name of Orleans^ 
constructed to cover the point where 
the Duke of Orleans had carried the 
place during the war of the Suc- 
cession, constituted its principal out- 
works on the left bank of the river. 
The garrison consisted of eight thou- 
sand men; the inhabitants, ten thou- 
sand more, of whom two thousand 
bore arms, were animated by the best 
spirit; and both from the strength of 
Uie place and the importance of its 
position, commanding Uie only bridge 
over the Ebro from Saragossa to the 
sea, this fortress was justly regarded 
as the key of all southern Catalonia. 

59. Six thousand of Macdonald's 
men were placed under the command 
of Suchet, while he himself with the 
remainder, ten thousand strong, ixxik 
his station in the passes of the MUs, in 
such a manner as to interrupt the ap- 
proach of any Spaniards from Tarra- 
gona, where the bulk of their forces 
was placed. But the defence made 
by Tortosa was noways commensurate 
either to its ancient reputation, or to 
the present efforts wMdi had been 
made for its reduction. The invest- 
ment having been completed, the 
whole enemy's posts were driven in on 
the 19th December; and on the fol- 
lowing night groimd was broken be- 
fore the fortress. With such vigour 
were the operations of the besiegers 
conducted, and so negligently those of 
the defence, that in the short space of 
a week the besiegers were safely lodged 
in the covered way, and on the follow- 
ing day a sally was repulsed with mvLisb. 
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■braght«r. On the mgHt of ihe 26tii 
the Datteriee were armed with forty- 
five pieoee of heavy artillery, from 
which at daybreak on the following 
morning, a heavy fire was opened up- 
on the Spanish ramparts. In two 
days the works were sensibly injured, 
the bridge to the southern bank of the 
river was broken, and the tH&de-pont 
on that bank abandoned by the be- 
sieged. In the night of the Slst, the 
besiegers' guns were brought up to 
the edge of the coimtersoarp, and the 
miners had effected a lodgment in the 
rampart; but the mine was not yet 
fired, no practicable breach had been 
effected, and the garrison and armed 
citizens, still above nine thousand 
strong, might have prolonged for a 
considerable time a glorious defence. 

60. The governor Alacha, however, 
was a weak man, wholly destitute of 
the resolution requisite for such a 
situation; his imagination was haunt- 
ed by the terrors of a mine exploded, 
and the enemy rushing in through a de- 
fenceless breach ; and at seven o'clock 
in the evening he hoisted the white 
flag on the bastion chiefly threatened. 
Meanwhile he had recourse to the 
usual resource of irresolute men— a 
council of war; but it, as might have 
been expected, decideid nothing, and 
left him in greater perjdexity than be- 
fore. The officers, however, of the gar- 
rison, indignant at the pusillanimous 
capitulation which was in contempla- 
tion, loudly remonstrated against the 
proposed surrender, and in &ct al- 
most shook off the governor's autho- 
ri^. But in the nig^t, the artilleiy 
of the besiegers thundered with power- 
ful effect on the rampart from the op- 
posite side of the ditch; in the morn- 
ing two practicable breaches were made 
in it, and an immediate assault was 
commanded. Upon this three white 
flags were displayed in different parts 
of the city; and Suchet, perceiving 
that the governor's authority was not 
generally obeyed, rode up to the prin- 
cipal gate, informed the sentinels that 
hostilities had ceased, and desii^ to 
be instantly conducted to the governor 
in the citadel. He foimd him sur- 
rounded by his officers, who were 



vehemently protasUiig against a capi- 
tulation, and contending for a renewal 
of hostilities. But audi was the as- 
cendant speedily obtained by the stenk 
manner and undaunted bearing of the 
French general, that the governor was 
overawed; none of his officers would 
undertake the responsibility, at so 
awful a moment, <i revolting openly 
against his authority, and the place 
was surrendered at discretion. The 
garrison, still seven thousand strong, 
laid down their arms. There were 
found in the place one hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, thirty thou- 
sand bombs and cannon-balls, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
powder. 

61. Suchet took steps, without any 
delay, to improve to the uttermost the 
immense advantage thus gained. An 
expedition was immediately fitted out 
from the fallen city against Balaguer, 
a fort commanding i£e pass over the 
mountains of the same name between 
Tortosa and Tarragona ; and this im- 
portant stronghold was carried by es- 
calade. This easy conquest gave him 
the means of directing his forces, at 
pleasure, either against the latter of 
these cities, the seat of government 
and the great bulwark of the Span- 
iards in tiie province, or against the 
valleys still held by their arms in the 
north of Catalonia; while the poeses- 
sion of the only bridge over the Low- 
er Ebro entirely severed the patriots 
in Catalonia from those in Valencia^ 
and laid open the rich plains and hither* 
to imtouched fields of the latter pro- 
vince to the French incursions. At 
the same time, the fort of La Rapita» 
on the seaK»>ast a little to the south 
of the Ebro, and the mouth of that 
river itself, fell into the hands of the 
French; and the Valencians and Cata- 
lonians, finding themselves entirely 
severed from each other, and separ- 
ately menaoed with an attack, gave- 
up all thoughts of combined opei«»- 
tions, and severally prepared, to the 
best of their power, to meet the storm 
about to fall on their heads. Macdon- 
ald, however, in the course of his 
march from the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona to Lerida, whither he was 
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direeting hk oonne in order to oon- 
oert xneasureB with Sachet for the in- 
vestment of Tamgona, had to aastain 
a rude conflict, in the defile of Y aUe, 
with the troope of Sarsfleld, while the 
garrison of Tarragona, under Campo- 
▼erde, assailed his rear. The latter 
were defeated and driven back into 
the plaoe ; but the Italian division was 
so severely handled by the former, as 
to be at first defeated with severe 
loos; and it only forced the passage 
by a sudden onset during the nighty 
when the pass was at last cleared, and 
Macdonald succeeded in reachinsr Ler* 
ida. Notwithstanding this partial 
(i^f^ fifu n the oauflo of the Peninsula 
could not have received a severer blow 
than by Uie unlooked-for and dis- 
ereditable fall of the important lor- 
tresB of Tortosa; and to it may imme- 
diately be ascribed the long tmin of 
disasters which ensued in the east of 
Spain, and which, if not counterbal- 
anoed by the eztraordinaiy succes s es 
simultaneously gained by the British 
in the west, might have permanently 
riveted the fetters of French despot- 
ism around the neck of the Spanish 
nation. 

62. After the fall of Tortosa, Suchet 
was engaged for several months in pre- 
parations for the most arduous under- 
taking which now remained in the 
Baninsula — the siege of Tarragona, 
the strongest fortress, except Cadis, 
still in the hands of the Spaniards — 
the seat of government, the arsenal of 
their power, and in an especial man- 
ner valuable from its capadous har- 
bour, which afforded ample means of 
communicating by sea with the Brit- 
ish fleet. The city, however, was so 
powerful, that great preparations, and 
no small concentration of force, were 
required for its reduction. In order 
to prepare for it, Suchet returned to 
Sanigossa, where he devoted himself 
for some months to the internal con- 
cerns of his province, and the collect- 
ing provisions for his army ; while 
Qeneral Guilleminot, chief of the staff 
to Macdonald, joined him in that city 
to arrange joint measures for the im- 
portant enterprise. So inadequate, 
however, did all the means which they 



possessed appear, that Odlleminot 
was dcspatchad to Paris in the nam* 
of both generals to solidt succours, 
and the means of pushing the sisgs 
with vigour. But liapoleon, who by 
this time was actively engaged in pre- 
parations for the Russian war, informed 
them that they must not look to him 
for assistfanftft and that they had am- 
ple meana at their disposal to effect 
their object. He direoted that the 
arm^ of Aragon should form the bs- 
Bieging, and thatof CSatalonia the cover- 
ing force; that the siege equipage and 
artOlery should be drawn ^m ths 
rampaits of Lerida and Tortosa; and 
that Sachet's force, which was much 
weakened b^ its active operations^ 
should be remforoed by two divisions 
of the army of Macdonald, numbering 
seventeen thousand men. Notwith- 
standing this copious draft, the hen> 
of Wagram had still nearly thir^ 
thousand men under his bazmers, of 
whom, however, onl^ one-half could be 
spared from occupymg the Ampurdan, 
and the arduous duty of keeping open 
the communication between Barodona 
and France. 

63. The contest in Catalonia during 
the whole I^euinsular contest was of a 
very peculiar kind, and more nearly 
resembled the varied adventures and 
balanced sncconsnn of the contests c^ 
the League in France, or of the Suo- 
cession in Spain, than the fieroe and 
irresistible onsets which chaiaoterised 
in other quarters the wars of the 
French Revolution. Exhaustion and 
lassitude followed every oonsidecahle 
achievement ; and the enemy never 
appeared so formidable as after re- 
verses that presaged his ruin. This 
was the natural consequence of the 
strong country which the Spaniards 
occupied, of the tenacious spirit by 
which, like their aacestors in eveiy 
preceding age, they were animated^ 
and of the parsimonious policy of Na- 
poleon, which denied to his generals 
in every province all peouniaxy assist- 
ance, excepting such as they could 
derive from the province itsell A 
striking example of this peculiarity in 
the contest, occurred immediately 
after the faU of Tortosa. While iJl 
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Europe imagined that bo deciBiye a 
blow was to terminate the war in the 
east of the Peninsula, and that Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, now severed from 
each other, would separately fall an 
easy prey to the victor, the gallant 
Spaniards of the former province, no- 
thing daunted, were preparing to wrest 
its most important fortresses from the 
enemy; and, though baffled in one of 
their enterprises, they succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the key 
of the eastern I^n^nees. 

64. Barcelona was the first object of 
their attack. Early in March Camix)- 
verde assembled eight thousand men 
at Molinos del Rey, and seven thou- 
sand at Iguidada and the neighbouring 
villages ; and having secret intelligence 
with the inhabitants of Monjuich, the 
citadel of that fortress, who promised 
to aid him in the attempt, he deemed 
himself secure of success. Late on the 
night of the 29th March, he arrived 
close to the walls, and a column of 
grenadiers descended into the ditch. 
General Maurice Mathieu, the French 
governor, had, however, accurate intel- 
ligence of all that was going forward : 
the ramparts were lined with armed 
men; and so terrible a fire was speed- 
ily opened on the head of the column, 
that great numbers fell on the spot, 
and the remainder who had not crossed 
the crest of the glacis, finding the de- 
sign discovered, retired hastily and 
abandoned the attempt. Far from be- 
ing discouraged by this failure, a simi- 
lar enterprise was shortly after under- 
taken against Figueras, and crowned 
with complete success. A leader of 
the Miquelets, named Martinez, having 
ascertained that the governor of this 
important fortress kept a very negli- 
-gent look-out, and that the garrison, 
not two thousand strong, trusted en- 
tirely to the strength of the ramparts 
for their defence, formed the design, 
with the aid of some citizens in the 
town, of surprising the gates. Late on 
the evening of the 9th April, he de- 
scended from the mountains, and, as 
soon as it was dark, sent his advanced 
guard under Rovira, seven hundred 
strong, close to the ramparts. The 
citizens inside, with whom the plan 



was oonoerted, immediately opened the 
postern; the Spaniards rushed in and 
disarmed the guard ; and so rapidly 
did Martinez, with tiie main body at 
his forces, follow on their footsteps, 
that before the astonished Italiuu 
could make any preparations for their 
defence, the gateis were all in posses- 
sion of the enemy, the arsenals taken, 
and the whole garrison made prisoners. 
Thirty men only were killed or woimd- 
ed in this briluant exploit; the gov- 
ernor and seventeen hundred men were 
taken; a few hundred made their es- 
cape to Gerona, where they arrived in 
great dismay early in the morning; 
while the Somatenes of the neighbour- 
ing hills, among whom the news spread 
like wildfire, made the most incredible 
exertions, before the French could re* 
invest the place, to throw in supplies 
of men and provisions. 

65. This important advantage, which 
seemed to counterbalance the &11 of 
Tortosa, and, if it had been adequately 
supported, unquestionably would have 
done so, excited the most enthusias- 
tic transports throughout all Spain. 
Crowds of Miquelets, fully equipped 
and burning with ardour, crowded 
round the standards of Campoverde 
and Sarsfield; and from all quarters 
bands of armed men converged towards 
Figueras to raise the blockade, re- 
victual the fortress, and preserve the 
eastern key of the Peninsula for the 
artis of the monarchy. Te Deum was 
sung in all the churches of the Penin- 
sula not under the immediate control 
of the enemy. The general transports 
knew no bounds. But while the people 
were giving themselves up to excus- 
able congratulations on this auspicious 
event, the French generals were busily 
engaged in taking measiures to render 
it of no avail to the enemy. Baraguay 
d'Hilliers immediately drew out all the 
forces he could collect from Gerona and 
the neighbouring forts, and closely 
blockaded the fortress, in the hope of 
compelling it to surrender, from want 
of provisions, before anysuocours could 
be thrown in by the enemy. The Sjian- 
iards, however, on their part were not 
idle; and Campoverde speedily ap- 
proached from the side of Tarragona^ 
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at the head of eight thotuumd inlantrf 
and twelve hui^dred hone, bringing 
witii them a great oonyoy of ammuni- 
tion and proTieionB. 

66. But all his elForta to relieve the 
place proved unsuoceesful. Early in 
May he made his appearance before the 
besiegers' stations; and so completely 
had the design been concealed from the 
iEVench generals that, at the point 
where the heads of his columns ap- 
peared, there was only a single bat- 
tidion ready for action, while the Baron 
d'EroUes threatened the besiegers on 
the other side by a sally from &e cita- 
del; and if the Spanish commander 
had instantly commenced the attack, 
the French historians admit he would 
easily have accomplished his object 
9^he French general, in this extremity, 
had recourse to an artifice, and announc- 
ed to Sarsfield the conclusion of an ar- 
mistice with a view to a capitulation. 
fie fell into the snare, and consented at 
the critical moment to a suspension of 
arms. Meanwhile, urgent messengers 
weredespatched for succour; and, when 
hostilities Were resumed, the period for 
complete success had passed. As it 
was, the head of Sarsfield's column, 
after overthrowing all opposition, pen- 
etrated into the town, and fifteen 
hundred men with some provisions 
succeeded in reinforcing the garrison. 
But Baraguay d'Hilliers, alarmed by 
the fire of musketry, and now aware of 
the real point of attack, hastened with 
a choice body of four thousand men to 
the spot, and assailing the Spaniards 
In flank, while scattered over several 
miles of road, and in part involved in 
the streets of the suburbs, won an easy 
victory. Eleven hundred men were 
lost to the Spaniards in this afifair, and 
the remainder were driven to a dis- 
tance from thebeleagueredfortress; and 
though the French loss was nearly as 
great, yet they might with reason con- 
grattdate themselves on the success of 
their defence, as the provisions thrown 
Bito the place bore no proportion tothe 
additional mouths introduced. After 
the defeat of Sarsfield the blockading 
columns quietly resumed their stations 
on the hills around its walls. 

▼OL.1X 



67. Maodonald had been engaged 
during these operations in northern 
Catalonia in an enterprise which has 
afforded ground for the only imputa- 
tion cast upon him. After the depar- 
ture of Sttchet for Santgossa, conse- 
quent on the fall of Tortosa, the mar- 
shal had set out from Lerida for Barce- 
lona, not by the direct road of Igualada, 
which was occupied in force by Sars- 
field, but by the circuitous route of 
Manresa. Sarsfield, apprised of his in- 
tentions, lay in the rocky heights in 
the neighbourhood of Montserrat, to 
assail hun in the march. The Italians 
who formed the head of the column, 
encountered a severe opposition at the 
bridge of Manresa, whidi was stronff- 
ly buricaded ; but having forced theur 
way through, they with wanton bar- 
barity set fire to we town, though it 
had made no resistance, and was al- 
most entirely deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and even tore the wounded Span- 
iards from the hospitaL The flames, 
spreading with frigntf ul rapidity, soon 
reduced seven hundred houses to ashes, 
among which were two oiphan hospi- 
tals, and several other noble establi^- 
ments both of industry and beneficence. 
Macdonald, who witnessed the con- 
flagration from the heights of Culla, at 
a short distance, was so situated as 
to be unable to render any effectual 
aid in extinguishing the flames; and 
the smoking ruins remained to attest 
where a French marshal's army had 
passed the night. 

68. But the wanton act of barbarity 
on the part of Macdonald's men was 
quickly and condignly avenged. The 
inhabitants of sdl the neighbouring 
hills, struck by the prodigious light 
whidi, through the whole night, illu- 
minated the heavens, hastened at day- 
break to the scene of devastation, and, 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the 
sight of the burning dwellings, fell 
with irresistible fury on the French 
rear-guard as it was defiling out of the 
town ; while Sarsfield himself assailed 
the long column of march in flank, 
when scattered over several leagues of 
woody and rocky defiles, and before 
Maodonald reached Barcelona he had 
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tmUined a lost ci « UuniaHid men. 
The unneoeenry cruelty of tluB oo]ifla« 
grationexcited Uie utmoet indignatioii, 
not only in Catalonia, but throughout 
the whole o£ Spain. The war assumed a 
character of yengeful atrocity hitherto 
luduiown ; and the Spanish generals, 

C* [stly indignant at such a wanton Tio- 
tion alike of the usages of war and 
the convention tUl now observed in 
Catalonia, issued a proclamation di- 
xecting no quarter to be given to the 
French troops in the neighbourhood of 
any town which should be delivered 
over to the flames.* 

69. Macdonald was so disconcerted 
by this disaster, and the fall of Figue- 
rac^ which in the highest degree ex- 
cited the^displeasure of the Emperor, 
that he earnestly entreated Suchet to 
lay aside for the present sll thoughts 
of the siege of Tarragona, and unite all 
his disposable forces with those of the 
army of northern Catalonia, for the 
purpose of regaining the most impor- 
tant fortress in eastern Spain for the 
French arms. But that general, who 
was intent on the reduction of the great 
stronghold of the patriots in that quar- 
ter, was not to be diverted from his 
object; and since Macdonald professed 
his inability to render him any assist- 
ance, he resolved to undertake the en- 
terprise alone, with the aid only of the 
latter marshal's two divisions which 
were placed under his orders. He re- 
lied, therefore, to the requisition of 
lis colleague for aid in the siege of 
Figueras, ''That a simple blockade 
might be established by ike nearest 

* "The oonduot of Bfiarahal Macdonald has 
been equally unworthy of his rankas a French 
duke and marahal, andhis stati<A as a general 
of oiviliaed armies. Not content wil^ re- 
ducing to ashes a defenceless city, which was 
making no reoistanoe, he has not even re- 
spected the aayluo) of wounded soldiers, and 
has violated the sacred contract concluded 
between the hostile armies, and acted upon 
ainoe the cmnmenoement of the war.'*— 
Camfovbrob's Pro^tanoHon, 6th April 1811 ; 
To&BNO, iv. p. 116. The author, however. 
is satisfied, m>m documents placed in his 
hands 1^ Marshal Macdonald's fomily, since 
the first edition of this work was published, 
that that able officer had not the means of 
stopping the fire ; and that, however deplor- 
able the calamitv, it was one of the casualties 
of war, which did not detract from the well- 
earned fime of that noble warrior. 
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troops; while to aoeomulate greaft 
forces on so sterile a spot would, with- 
out aeoelenting the oomnder, transfer 
the difficulties of finding eubsBstence to 
the besieging force; that it was by no 
means reasonable to renounce the at^ 
taok on Tamgona, the only remaining 
bulwaric of Catalonia^ at the very mo- 
ment of execution, because of the loss 
of a fort ; that it was in Taimgona that 
the greatest number of the Spanish 
forces in the province were shut up, 
and it was there only that they could 
be made prisoners. Eighteen thou« 
sand had already been captured in 
Lerid% Kequineuza, and Tortooa, and 
if ten or twelve thousand more were 
taken in Tarragona, the strength of 
Catalonia would be entirely broken. 
It was more than ever expedient to 
press this great operation, as that for* 
tress, stripped of a large portion of its 
defenders, who had been sent to the 
relief of Figueras, would fall mors 
easily than could be expected under 
any other ciroumstaBoes." 

70. TAR]UQONA-*^hich Suchet, in 
obedience not less to the tepress in- 
junctions of the Emperor, than the 
dictates of sound policy on iJie subject^ 
was now seriously resolved to besiege 
— is a city of great antiquity, and has- 
been celebrated from the earliest timea- 
in the wan of the Peninsula. The 
Tarraco of the andents, it was the ca^- 
pitalin the time of the Bomans of Cia^ 
tenor Spain; though sunk fnnn it» 
pristine magnificence^ it still retained 
many remains of former splendour; 
and great part of the rampart which 
still endreled its edifices had beeift 
erected by the hands of the legions.. 
The town consists'of a rectangular paiw 
allelogram, the northern part of wfaicht 
is perched on a rocky eminence, of 
which the eastern base is washed by 
the waves of the Meditennmean. The 
lower town is situated at the south- 
west of the rectangle, on the banks of 
the Franooli, which glides in a gentle 
current into the sea; and the whole 
inhabitantsdidnot, at thetimeof which 
we speak, exceed eleven thousand soula, 
though nearly an equal number of 
armed men Ittd, ever since the com- 
mencement of the war, been there 
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aembled oroimd the roliog junta of 
Catalonia. The gaTtisoni lioweTer, m 
Sachet had foreseen, had been bo mnoh 
reduced by the laige expedition fitted 
out under GampoTerde for the relief of 
Figueras, that, when the French ap- 
peared before the place in the begin- 
ning of Hay, it did not consist of more 
than six thousand men, including 
twelve hundred armed inhabitants, and 
the seamen of the port. 

71. The principal defence of the 
place on the noiih-east, where the 
great road to Barcelona entered its 
wi^, consisted in a line of redoubts 
connected by a curtain, with a ditch 
and covered way, running from the 
sea to the rodn on whidi the upper 
town is built; and behind this exterior 
1^6 there was a rocky space caUed the 
tfilagro, lying between the castellated 
elilb of the upper town and the sea. 
The approach to the dty on the south- 
east, where the Franodli flowed in a 
sluggish current into the sea, is per* 
fectly flat; and as that side appeared 
least protected by nature, a newly con- 
structed line of fortifications had been 
erected both towards the sea and the 
river ; in tlM interior of which a fort, 
tenned the Fort Royal, formed a sort 
of citadel to the lower town. The 
upper town, which both by nature and 
art was mudi the strongest prat of the 
fortress, was separated by a complete 
rampart from the lower, and commu- 
nicated, by an old aqueduct which 
brought water to the city, with Fort 
OHvc^ a large outwork eight htmdred 
yavds distant, built on a rocky emin- 
ence from which the place might have 
been commanded. The jdace was, gen- 
erally BpeAiag, strong, ddefly from 
the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
the difb on wiiich the greater part of 
its ramparts were built; but it had 
several weak points, especially on. the 
southern side. The ample circuit of 
its walls required more tlum double 
the garrison within them to provide 
a proper defence; and though the Eng- 
lish squadron of three sail of the line^ 
under Commodore Codrington, in the 
bay, had a most imposing appearance^ 
and might aid considerably in the de- 
fence,,^ it could not be concealed that 



it oouM give but little support to ih» 
breaches, and that, if the lower town 
were carried, the upper, thereby cut off 
from all communication with the har- 
bour aikl the sea, would soon befdroed 
to surrender. 

72. Being aware what a despente 
resistance he would encounter in assail- 
ing this important fortress, the last 
link which enabled the Catalonians. 
to communicate with Cadis, Valencia, 
and the rest of Ehpain, as well as with 
the British fleet. Sachet had taken ez- 
traordfuaiy precautions for the success 
of the siege. Immense convoys had 
been collected in Aragon, whidi still 
retained its character of the granary 
of the army ; the flourishing town of 
Reuss in the vidnity had been fortified, 
and contained his principal magazines; 
armed posts along the road in his rear, 
toward Saragossa, aflbrded points cf 
protection for his supplies ; and a con- 
siderable part of his anny was scatter- 
ed over their line of march, to repel 
the incursions of the Somatenes from 
the neighbouring hills. All things 
having, by great and long<continued ex- 
ertions, been at last got in readiness, 
the French army moved forward, and, 
approaehingthe fortressfromthe south, 
crossed the stream of the Fhmcoli, and 
completed the investment on that side 
from the foot of the difb of Olivo to 
the sea. In doing so, however, they 
were exposed to a severe fire firom the 
fort on the one side, and the English 
sqaadron on the other, by which in a 
short time two hun^bed men were 
struck down/ But notwithstanding 
this loss, they succeeded in maintain- 
ing tlMir ground, and next day repulsed 
a sortie by the garrison to drive them 
from it. The French had for the un^ 
dertaMng twenty thousand men, com- 
prising ue very best troops in the Pen- 
insula, and a hundred pieces of cannon; 
but the Spanish garrison was receiving 
continual reinforcements by sea. Cam- 
poverde himself arrived with four thou- 
sand men on the 10th, and, after reio- 
f orcing the garrison, again set sail to 
join his lieutenants in the attempt to 
raise the siege. Colonel Green soon 
afterwards made his appearance from 
Cadis with oonsiderable English storas 
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and fifty tbounnd dollan in money; 
while Sanfield and d'EroUee resumed 
their former itationB near Y aUs, Mont- 
blanch, and Igualada, to threaten the 
eommunioations of the besieging force. 
73. The attack of the besiegerB being 
directed, in the fint instance, against 
the southern front of the lower town, 
near the Franooli stream, they found 
themselves seyerely gaUed by the fire 
of Fort Olivo, and, on that account, 
soon felt the necessity of directing their 
operations, in the first place, against 
that formidable outworL Several sal- 
lies by the besieged, in some of which 
nearly six thousand men were engaged, 
and which, though repulsed, seriously 
impeded lus operations, convinced Su- 
chet, at the same time, of the neces- 
sity of contracting his communica- 
tioDs, and accumulating all the dispos- 
able forces he could command round 
the fortress, which was now defended 
by above twelve thousand soldiers. 
The fortified station on Montblandi, 
iacoordlDgly, was abandoned, and its 
garrison drawn in to reinforce the be- 
siegers, the line of communication I37 
Fidset and Felippe de Balaguer being 
alone preserved open. Qround was 
broken before Fort Olivo on the 2lBt; 
but the vigorous fire of the Spanicdi 
batteries, and the extraordinary hard- 
ness of the soil, rendered the progress 
of the trenches extremely slow; and it 
was not till the 27th that thirteen 
guns were pushed so near as to be able 
to breach the place, and the 28th before 
the fire was opened. Notwithstanding 
the weight of metal vdth which it was 
attacked, the gunners of the fort re- 
plied with uncommon vigour, and little 
progress was made during the next day 
in breaching the ramparts ; but, to- 
wards nigh^ the engineers succeeded 
in blowing down the palisades which 
defended the junction of the aqueduct 
and wall, and left an entrance almost 
on a level with the ramparts. The 
breach was not yet practicable ; but 
this ill-defended point afforded a hope 
of effecting an entrance, and the cir- 
cumstances of the besiegers, and the 
increasing numbers and audacity of 
the Somatenes in their rear* as well as 
the general enthusiasm excited by the 



fall of Figuersfl, rendered it indispen- 
sable to hasud an immediate assault. 
It was therefore ordered for that veiy 
night: two chosen columns were se- 
lected for Uie attack : every man in the 
army, as well as the town, feltthat on its 
success the fate of the siege, andprobab- 
lyof the war in Catalonia, woulddepend. 
74. Four guns were dischaiged at 
Tiightfftll as the signal for the assault; 
a variety of false attacks were imme- 
diately directed, with loud cheers and 
beating of drums, against the ramparts 
of tiie fortress, and the columns destin- 
ed for the real assault of the breach 
and the aqueduct-entrance of the forty 
swiftiy and edlently advanced to their 
appointed posts. The Spaniards, dis- 
tracted by the fire and rolling of drums 
in every direction, and unable from the 
darkness to see the assailants, opened 
a fire from every rampart and bastion 
in the place: the vast drcumference 
of Tarragona presented an undulating 
sheet of flame: every cliff, every sa- 
lient angle, stood f oiih in bright illumi- 
nation amidst the general gloom ; whUe 
the Euglish shipsinthe bay commenced 
a distant cannonade, which increased 
the grandeur of thespectacle,and threw 
flaming projectiles that streaked the 
firmament in every direction with flit- 
ting gleams of ^ght. Amidst this 
awful scene the assaulting columns, 
shrouded in gloom, advanced bravely 
to the attack. That destined for the 
storming of the breach stumbled in the 
dark against a Spanish column, which 
was proceeding from the town to re- 
lieve the garrison of the fort; the two 
bodies, from the violence of the shock, 
soon were intermingled, and, In the 
confusion which ensued, some of the 
assailants got in at the gate opened to 
receive the succotir; and when it was 
dosed, their comrades outside, now 
dose to the walls, began to mount them 
by escalade. Meanwhile the other 
column was still more fortunate. The 
front ranks, indeed, who had descend- 
ed into the fosse, found their scaling- 
ladders too short, and were soon swept 
away by the murderous fire from the 
rampart; but the aqueduct presented 
abridge, narrow indeed, yet capable 
of being passed by resolute men, now 
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that the palisades were hlown down, 
and over this narrow ledge the Italian 
grenadiers made their way into the 
fort. Though the defences, however, 
were now penetrated in two different 
quarters, the brave garrison disdained 
to surrender. Facing their enemies on 
the ramparts wherever they presented 
themselves, they still fought like lions: 
the cannoneers fell at their guns ; the 
infantry perished in their ra^s as they 
stood ; and it was only by pouring in 
columns of fresh troops, who, as day 
dawned, mowed the heroic defenders 
down by concentric volleys on all sides, 
that the resistance was at length over* 
come. Two hundred of the assailants 
perished in this desperate assault; but 
the loss of the besieged wasstill greater, 
and nearly a thousand men were made 
prisoners, the remainder of the garri- 
son having in desperation leaped from 
the rampiurts and escaped into the city. 
75. The loss of Fort OUvo was a se- 
vere discouragement to the Spaniards, 
as it had been generally considered im- 
pr^;nable, and contained ammunition 
and provisions for a long siege. Its 
fall was poorly compensated on the 
following day by the arrival of rein- 
forcements to the amount of two thou- 
sand men, who came by sea ^m Min- 
orca and Valencia. With their aid a 
sortie was attempted by three thousand 
men, to endeavour to regain the fort 
before the French had time to establish 
themselves in their conquest ; but so 
rapid had been the dispositions of 
General Rogniat, who commanded the 
engineers, for its defence, that it was 
repulsed with loss. A council of war 
was upon this held in Tarragona, and 
it was decided that Gampoveide should 
leave the place, and endeavour to rouse 
the mountaineers of Catalonia, who 
already mustered ten thousand strong 
in the neighbourhood of Vails, to raise 
the siege ; while the command of the 
garrison was committed to Don Juan 
de Contreras, a brave man, who ably 
and faithfully executed the arduous 
trust committed to his charge. He 
inunediately adopted the most ener- 
getic measures for the public defence ; 
tovied a heavy tax on the principal 
merchants^ wmch replenished the mili- 



tary chest ; and divided the whole in- 
habitants, without exception of age or 
sex, into companies, to whom various 
duties, according to their capacity, 
were assigned. The aged and the 
women were appointed to attend the 
wounded and prepare bandages, the 
children to carry water and ammuni- 
tion to the troops, the men capable of 
supporting arms to reinforce the sol- 
diers on the ramnarts ; while Commo- 
dore Codrington^ materially aided the 
defence by continually landing fresh 
supplies of provisions and warlike 
stores, and removing the sick and 
wounded to the neighbouring and 
friendly harbour of Valencia. 

76. Finding the garrison resolute in 
maintAintng the defence, notwithstand- 
ing the disaster they had experienced, 
Suchet commenced his approaches in 
form against the lower town, on the 
side of the Francoli river. Sarsfield 
at the same time entered the fortress 
with reinforcements, and took the com- 
mand in the menaced quarter. The 
French engineers, by great exertion, 
had there established fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon in the trenches, whicb 
were gradually pushed forward to- 
breaching distance,notwithstanding re- - 
peated sidlies of the besieged. On. the - 
7th June the fire commenced against • 
Fort Francoli, and on the same night • 
a lodgment was effected in that out- 
work, which forms the south-eastern 
angle of tiie fortress, close to the sea. 
By this means the besiegers gained the 
important advantage of dosing the en- 
trance of the harbour to the British 
fleet; but Codrington still kept up his 
communication with the to wn by means 
of the point of Milagro, which was be- 
yond the reach of the guns f nim Fran- 
coli ; and he soon after landed four 
thousand men from Valencia at Villa 
Novo, who made their way across the 
hills to Campoverde, who was now 
seriously preparing in their rear to* 
disquiet the besiegers ; while d'Erolles,. 
near Falset, attacked and destroyed a 
valuable convoy on its route to their- 
camp. Meanwhile the garrison of Tar- 
ragona were so confident in their mean» 

* Now Admiial Sir Charles Oodrington^ 
who gained the victory of NavarinOi 
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id dfdm od, HbaJb thay deq^tched a body 
of hocae out bj the road to BaioeloBa» 
^0 broka through the Fnaeh Ikam of 
inveatment^ and auooaedad in joining 
tiieir oomradaa deatinod to zaise the 
•i^ge. SeTenklgaUantaortieaalaowere 
xnade bgr the Spaniards firam the lower 
town, aome of which proved eniirely- 
auooeoaful, and aenaibly retarded ihib 
approachea of the Frenefa, which were 
8M»w dtoeoted againat the Orleans bas- 
tion, atUl on the southern front of that 
part of the fortress. 

77. These untoward eyents seriously 
alarmed Suohet.for the event of the 
iiege. The garrison of the fortress 
had now been augmented, by repeated 
attoooura by aea, to nearly aeyenteen 
thousand men; tJie losses of the de- 
fence were constantly supplied by fredi 
tsoops; bis own besieging foree was 
hardly of greater amount, when the 
losses it had sustained, already amount- 
ing to two thousand fire hundred men, 
were taken into yiew; and fourteen 
thousand irregular troops, under Gam- 

goverde, were assembled to threaten 
is communications and cut off his 
oonyoys. An ordinary general, in such 
drcnmstances, would haye abandoned 
the undertaJcing. But Suchet was one 
of those remarkable cbarBctexB whofind 
resources in themselyee to overcome 
even the moat formidable obstacles. 
Be saw that the issue of the cam* 
paign was entirely centred in Tarra- 
Ipona ; that the siege was a combat of 
life or death to the opposite parties; 
aaxd he resolved, at all hazards, to per- 
sist in the attempt. Abandoning, 
therefore, all subordinate stations, and 
summoning to his aid lour thousand 
additional troops from the rear, he 
ooncentrated all his efforts upon push- 
ii^ forward the approaches, and keep- 
ing up the spirits of his men. Such, 
however, was the vigour of HbB Span- 
ish fice, and the obstacles which they 
threw in the way by r^)eated sorties, 
that &om sixty to a hundred men fell 
every day in the trenehes; and It was 
evident that both the numbers and 
spirits of the soldiers would sink before 
so inoeasant a oeasumption, if it was 
of long endursnee. At length, on the 
21st Jxuts, tlupse practicable breadies 



were dedared in the rampart of tiie 
lower town, and the troc^ were di« 
reeted to make ready for an assault 

78. At Sevan o'cio^ at night, fifteen 
hundred ^tosen men were disposed in 
three columns, and, on a signal of four 
bombs disohaiged at once, advanced in 
silenee, but with a swift and steady 
step, towards the breaches. The first 
column, under Qeneral Bouvion, rush- 
ed on rapidly to Uie breach of tiie Or- 
leans bMtion, which they were fortu- 
nate enough to surmount almost before 
they were perceived, and before tite 
enemy had time to fire two mines 
which had been run under the ruined 
part of the walL The Spaniards^ sur- 
prised, were driven back to the gorge 
of the redoubt, where l^ey stood firm, 
and arrested the assaulting column ; 
but, fresh troops pouring in, they were 
at length overcome, and the victors, 
hotly pursuing their advantage, made 
themselves masters of the whole works 
in the south-west angle of the lower 
town, and arrived at the foot of the 
rampisort of Fort BoyaL Meanwhile 
the seeond column, whose attack was 
directed against the breach in the bas- 
tion of St Charles, near the seacoast, 
met with a severe resistance, and its 
head was arrested on the breach ; but 
Suchet no sooner perceived this than 
he ordered up a second body, which, 
pressing on immediatd.y behind the 
first, fairly pushed it through Hie peril- 
ouB pass, and the rampart was won. 
The whole bastions and walls of the 
lower town now swarmed with the 
assailants; the Spaniards, without a 
leader, were thrown into confusion, and 
fled, some to the upper town, and some 
into the houses on the lower, where 
they were speedily pursued and mas- 
sacred. The shouts of ^he victors, the 
cries of the vanqmshed, were heard 
on all aides, the warehouses near the 
harbour took fire, and soon filled the 
heavens with a prodigious flame; in 
the general confusion the vessels in 
the port cut their cables, and stood 
out to sea; while the English squadron 
inoreased the horrors of the scene by- 
pouring their broadsides indiscrimi- 
nately into the quays and ramparts, 
now crowded with the enemy's soldiers. 
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In the midrt of thii frightful oonfa- 
tton, however, the ■■wilanto fteMUly 
pursued their advanUge: amidit a 
terrific oanugei alike of aoldieni and 
eitizens, the besieged were driven en- 
tirely from their defences; Fort Royal 
itself was carried by escalade in the first 
tumult of victory ; and when morning 
dawned the French were masters of 
the harbour and whole lower town. 
The principal warehousce were smok- 
ing it ruins; fifteen hundred Spaniards 
lay dead in <^e streets and on the 
breaches, while five hundred Frendi 
had &llen in the assault; ei^^ty heavy 
guns which stood on the ramparts 
were in the enemy's power; and tiie 
whole remaining hopes of Tarragona 
centred in the desperate multitude 
who crowded the walls of the upper 
town. 

79. But that multitude still pre- 
4Knted an undaunted front to the ene- 
my, and, amidst the ruin of all their 
hopes, still hoirted with mounif ul re- 
■solution the standard of independence. 
A flag of truoB, displayed by Suchet 
the day after the successful assault, 
was sternly rejected. Loud were the 
<clamour8, however, which srose both 
in the city and the adjoining province, 
against Campoverde, for his inaotirity 
in not seriously attempting to raise 
the siege; and to such a height did the 
ferment arise after the fall of the lower 
town, that the junta of Qatalonia sent 
him positive oilers at all hasards to 
attempt it. But tiiough he had twelve 
thousand iufantry and two thousand 
horse under his command, and the be- 
sieged had all their forces ready to 
co-operate on their side, nothing was 
done: the officer to whom the prin- 
mpal attack was intrusted was too 
timid to undertake it; and CSampo- 
vexde himself, after a vain demonstra- 
tion, drew off, leaving the garrison to 
its fate. Still, however, the besieged 
held out undismayed ; and their spirits 
were elevated again to the highest pitch 
-when, on the 26th, two thousand Eng- 
ligh from Cadiz, under CoAonel Sker- 
vet, arrived in the bay. Loud and 
enthusiastic were the cheers of the 
excited multitude when the Snglish 
oommander. with hia wtaff liatltTi and 



proceeded to the breach. Hie fidl ol 
Fort Olivo, the capture of the lower 
town, the terrors of Suchet, were f(n> 
gotten when the scarlet uniforms were 
seen traversing the streets. 

80. But these generous and oonfid* 
ing hopes were miserably disappoint- 
ed. The British olBoen, though brave 
and sealous, had not the true military 
genius; they did not see where the 
vital point of the war in the east of 
Spain was to be found. Theenffineers 
reported that the wall, already lAaking 
under the French fire, would soon give 
way: the Spanish garrison appeared 
adequate to the defence of the now 
diminished front, which was alone aS" 
sailed; and ^erefors they merelv put 
their troops at the disposal of the 
Spanish authorities, without insisting 
that they should share the dangers d 
the assault. Contreras, who saw that 
they despaired of the defence of the 
place, generously refused to require 
their aid in the town, and acquiesced 
in their project to co-operate with 
Campoverde externally in attempting 
to raise the siege. This however failed, 
from the impossibility of getting that 
general and the governor to agree on 
any joiht plan of operations; and the 
result was, that the precious houn 
were lost in useless d^beration. Two 
thousand British troops, capable of 
rendering Tarragona as impregnable 
against the enemy as Acre had proved, 
and of changing the whole fortune of 
the war in the east of Spain, remained 
on board their transports, passive speo- 
tators of the last struggles for Cata- 
lonian independence. 

81. This resolution of the English 
commanders to keep themselves ufloat 
proved fatal to the besieged dty. The 
withdrawal of the English, at thatt 
period universally deemed in the Pe&« 
inula invincible, inevitably produced 
the general impression that the defence 
could no longer be maintained, and 
spread distrust and irresolution at the 
very moment when vigour and enthu- 
siasm were indispensably neoessary to 
avert the crisis. Suchet^ meanwhile^ 
was stimulated by tike strongest mo- 
tives to press on and complete his 
conquest. The town was half taken; 
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the rampurt, which tepanted him from 
the portion which still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards, had no 
counterscarp or wet ditch; the har- 
bour was in his hands ; and his breach- 
ing batteries, run up to within musket- 
ihot of the walls, had already begun to 
■hake their aged masonry. Contreras, 
however, though abandoned by the 
British, was not dismayed. A thick 
hedge of aloe-trees, no small obstacle 
to troops, grew at the foot of the ram- 
part; defences behind the breach were 
prepared; the adjoining houses loop- 
holed as at Saragossa; barricades were 
erected across the streets leading into 
the interior of the town; the breach 
itself was occupied by three strong bat- 
talions; reserves immediately behind 
were ready to support any point which 
might be menaced ; and eight thousand 
veteran troops within the walls still 
promised a desperate resistance. Such 
was the vigour with which the fire of 
the place was kept up, that the para- 
pets in the nearest French trenches, 
erected within the lower town, were 
shot away; and the gunners stood ex- 
posed beside their pieces to a tremend- 
ous storm of musketry ^m the ram- 
part, which swept off numbers every 
minute. The place of those who fell, 
however, was instantly supplied by 
others; the fire of the assailants' bat- 
teries continued without intermission; 
the breach rapidly widened with every 
discharge : while the impatience on 
either side for the final struggle be- 
came such, that the soldiers on the 
walls and in the trenches stood up and 
hurled defiance with frantic gestures 
at each other, in the midst of the tem- 
pest of shot which was flying on all 
sides. At length Suchet, at five in the 
afternoon, deeming the breach suffi- 
ciently widened to admit of being car- 
ried, traversed the ranks, addressing 
himself to every company, and, seeing 
the men wrought up to the highest 
pitch, gave the signal for assault; and 
fifteen hundred chosen troops, sallying 
forth from the trenches, rushed for- 
ward towards the rampart, while eight 
thousand more were in reserve in the 
trenches to support their attack. 
82. The nasailants had to cross a 



space a hundred and twenty yards 
broad before reaching the wall; and 
the row of aloes at its foot offensd no 
inconsiderable obstacle to their ad- 
vance. When they leapt out of the* 
trenches, the whole French batteries in* 
stantly ceased firing; while the fire of 
the Spaniards, from the simmiit of the 
rampart, redoubled, and a frightful 
storm of musketry, grape, hand-gre- 
nades, and howitzers, swept away the 
head of the column. On rushed those 
behind, however, over the dead bodies 
of their comrades, till the aloes were 
reached, but their line was found to 
be impenetrable; the column required 
to make a circuit to get round, and the 
delay and confusion incident to this 
obstacle had well-nigh proved fatal to> 
the assault. When the troops, disorder- 
ed and out of breath, at length reached 
the foot of the rampart, and began to 
ascend the breach, the crumbling ruins 
gave way under their feet; its summit 
was crowned by a phalanx of deter- 
mined men, stronglv armed with bay- 
onets, swords, and hand-grenades. A 
converging fire of musketry fell on all 
sides, and the leading files were struck 
down by a shower of grape in flank 
from the bastion of St John. The 
column hesitated and recoiled in con- 
fusion: already the cries of victory 
were heard from the rampart, when 
Suchet, who was at hand to anvst the 
disorder, pushed forward a strong re- 
serve, and himself followed with his 
staff to the scene of danger. 

83. Still the assailants hesitated at 
the foot of the breach, and, spreading 
out on either side in wild confusion, 
began from below a useless return to 
the fire of the enemy, or took shelter 
under the projections of the bastion of 
St FauL Upon this, Gkneral Habert, 
Colonel P^pi, and the whole officers 
of the sta£^ themselves rushed forward 
to the breach, followed by the com- 
manders of companies of the assaulting 
columns. Many fell in the ascent; but 
the remainder pushed on with heroic 
courage, and reached the top ; the 
mass behind re-formed and rapidly iol* 
lowed on their footsteps, and the town 
waswon. Eight thousand French, in the 
highest state of excitement^ speedily 
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streamed over the breAoh, and spread 
like a torrent along the rampaiis on 
either side : and in the general confu- 
sion the three battalions, placed on 
and in support of the breach, were 
overthrown. A panic seized the Span- 
ish troops in the interior; almost all 
their defences were abandoned; and 
it was only at the barricades and loop- 
holed houses near the street of La 
Rambla, that any serious resistance 
was experienced. There, however, a 
handful of desperate men defended 
themselves like Uons,and it was only by 
continually bringing up fresh columns 
of attack, and by the failure of am- 
munition among the besieged, that 
they were at length overcome^ and the 
town finally taken.* 

84. The fame justly due to Suchet 
and his indefatigable army for this 
glorious exploit) which was one of the 
greatest blows struck during the whole 
Peninsular War, and gave a decisive 
preponderance to the French arms in 
the east of Spain, was deeply tarnished 
by the savage cruelty which disgraced 
their triumph after the city vras taken. 
The heroic governor, Contreras, who 
had received a deep bayonet-wound in 
the breast) near the breach, was borne 
on a board into the presence of the 
French commander, while the carnage 
was yet reeking in eveiy quarter. In- 
stead of admiring the valour and com- 
miserating the situation of his fallen 

* To such aheight had the spirit of Sucbet's 
troops risen, tbi^ an Italian soldier named 
Biaxicbini, who, at the assault of Fort Olivo, 
bad pursued the Spanish garrison to the foot 
of the walls of the town, and made some 
prisoners there, being brought before the 
general-in-chie^ and asked what recompense 
he desired, answered — ** The honour of 
mounting first to the assault of Tarragona.'* 
On the 28th June, this brave man, now pro- 
moted to the rank of a sergeant^ presented 
hJTngglf in ftiU uniform before the general, 
and daimed the honour which had been pro- 
mised him. He obtained it ; was seen at 
the head of the forlorn hope; received a 
wound, but still pressed on, encouraging his 
oomiades to follow him ; was twice again 
wounded without stopping ; and at length 
feD, pierced to the heart by a musket-roll, 
near the summit of the breach 1 The spirit 
of andcnt Rome is not extinct in Italy ; it is 
only obscured by the corruptions which have 
overspread the higher ranks from long-cou- 
tinaed civilisation. — Suchet's Jfemoir«, i^. 
100, 101. 



enemy, the victorious general reproach- 
ed him for the tenad^ of his defence, 
and declared he deserved instant death 
for having continued the resistance 
after Uie breach was practicable. ** I 
know of no law," replied Contreras, 
" which compelled me to capitulate be- 
fore the assault ; besides, I expected 
succour. My person should be respect- 
ed like that of the other prisoners, and 
the French general will respect it ; H 
not, to him the infamy, to me the 
glory." This dignified answer recalled 
Suchet to his better feelings : he treat- 
ed the captive general with respect^ 
and soon after loaded him with kind- 
ness, and made advances to induce him 
to accept rank in the service of Joseph* 
But ike brave Spaniard was proof 
against his seductions, as he had been 
against his menaces, and he was in 
consequence sent as a prisoner to the 
citadel of Bouillon, in the Low Coun- 
tries, from whence he afterwards made 
his escape. 

86. But in other quarters the work 
of slaughter went on without inter- 
mission. Gonzalez the second in com- 
numd, fell, piercedby more than twenty 
wounds ; nine hundred wounded, who- 
had sought refuge in the cathedral, and 
lay on the pavement weltering in blood, 
were spared ; but upon the defenceless 
inhabitants the stoim of the victors' 
fury fell with unexampled severity. 
Armed and unarmed, men and women, 
grey hairs and infant innocence, attrac- 
tive youth and wrinkled age, were alike 
butdaered by .the infuriated troops, 
whose passions were not, as with ihe 
English soldiers, those of plunder or 
dnmkenness, but the infernal spirit of 
implacable vengeanccf Above six thou- 
sand human beings, almost all defence- 
less, were massacred on that dreadful 

t ** Blood, murder, death, each street, house, 
church defiled. 

There heaps of slidn appear, there moun- 
tains high ; 

There, underneath th' unbmied hills up- 
piled 

Of bodies dead, the living buried lie ; 

There the sad mother with her tender child 

Doth tear her tresses loose, complain, and 
fly; 

And there the spoiler, by her amber hair. 

Draws to his lust the -virgin chaste and fair." 
Faibfax's Tauo, **Qkr. Lib." xix. 80. 
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night, f^oh will be xemembefed in 
SpiUn M long M the human raoe en- 
durei. The mater part of the gar* 
riaon, which had precipitated them- 
•elvea over the rock% or rushed through 
the northern gates, endosed between 
the BVench linea and the fire of the 
ramparts, were made priaoners; and 
when the magistrates of the surround- 
ing oountry were, on the following 
morning, bj Suchet's orders, brought 
into the town, and marched th]:Y>ugh 
the stneete to see what fate awaited 
those who resisted the French arms, 
** the blood of the Spamards," to use 
the expression of the French journal- 
ist of the siege, " iwu$idated the streets 
and the houses" Humanity, however, 
amidst such scenes of horror, has to re- 
count with pleasure that many French 
offioers exerted themselves, at the has- 
ard of their own lives, though too often 
in vain, to stav the carnage ; and that 
numbers of individuals owed their lives 
to their generous intercession. 

86. The trophies of the victory were 
immense; its results decisive. The 
French loss had been very severe dur- 
ing the siege, amounting to fully five 
thousand killed and wounded; but this 
was much exceeded by that of the be- 
sieged. Nine thousand of the garrison 
were made prisoners; three hundred 
Imd twenty guns mounted on the ram- 
parts, fifteen thousand muskets, and 
above a million of cartridges, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The total 
loss to the Spaniards, from the com- 
mencement of the operations, had been 
little short of twenty thousand of their 
best troops. The EVench artillery had 
discharged forty-two thousand projeo- 
tiles, the Spaniards a hundred and 
twenty thousand, during this siege — in 
«very point of view, one of the most 
memorable in modem times. But its 
greatest results were the depriving the 
patriots of their grand militaxy arsenal, 
And principal point of communication 
with the British fleets and the ocean 
in those parts of Spain. Justly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those 
advantages, as well as the fortitude and 
ability displayed in their acquisition, 
Napoleon sent Suchet his marshal's 
baiUaii with an injunction to proceed 



as he had began, and earn his duke- 
dom under the walls of Valencia. 

87. Anxious to secure, by rapidity 
of operations, the whole fruits whim 
might be expected from so great a 
stroke. Marshal Suchet no sooner found 
himself master of Tarragona, than he 
marched out with the greater part of 
hui forces against Campoverde, whose 
troops, divided between consternation 
at its fall, and indignation at his tem- 
porising policy in not relieving it^ were 
alike d^eartened and distracted, and 
incapable of opposing any serious re- 
sistuice to his arms. But the Spanish 
general fell back so rapidly into the 
upper valleys and mountain ridges of 
Catalonia, that Suchet could not readi 
him; and various atrocious deeds of 
cruelty, by which the French marshal 
endeavoured to strike terror into the 
Catalans during his march, only revived 
the exasperation, and sowed again the 
seeds of an interminable war in the 
province. Campoverde, however, find- 
ing himself in no condition to make 
head against so formidable an assul- 
ant, retired to the mountain ridges on 
the frontier of Aragon, and openly an- 
nounced his intention, which a council 
of war supported, of abimdoning the 
province idtogether as a lost oountry. 
Upon this all the soldiers in his army 
who were not Catalans deserted ; num- 
bers of the natives of the province re- 
turned in despair to their homes; 
grief and dejection universally pre- 
vailed. Meanwhile fifteen hun&ed 
prisoners, chiefly wounded, were cap- 
tured at Villa Nova when endeavomv 
ing to embark: the road to Barcelona 
was opened: and the Spanish reaiv 
guard defeated at Villa fVanca. The 
Valencians, however, so loudly re- 
monstrated against being abandoned 
to their fate in the Cataloniau moun- 
tains, the more especially when their 
own country was evidently threatened, 
that Campoverde agreed to return to 
Cervera ; and the troops of that pro- 
vince, three thousand in number, nubde 
their way to the sea-coast, where thejr 
were embarked at Arenis de Mar. The 
English commodore, however, who took 
them on board, refused to embark any 
but Valencians, and thus the bulk of 
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loitiUy vetaSned on ite 
JHinMitaij CSuapoTttda 
imm depimd of tiio comnumd, wfaieh 
ma eoafamd on Qential huof; and 
that inda&tlgablo oommaadar imnio- 
diately gave a new organiaarfcion to hia 
•nay, aoitad to the aUavad dnnm- 
ataaoaa of the pnmnce. Biamiaaing a 
lai)ge propor t ion of the offioan, and al* 
moat all the hone^, here«lonned graat 
part of the troopa into goerilU buida, 
under whaterer dhiefs they ohoae to 
aeteet, and numben of them repaired 
to Hke standard of MnrA, in Navarre, 
who had now xiaen to oelebritT ; and, 
afterundergoing hardahipa and priTa- 
tiona whidi ezceedall portrayed in ro- 
manoe, ultimately joined the ▼ictorioiia 
hoat which, under Wellington, righted 
at the ^yenth hour the wronga of 
iheir country. 

88. While the elementa of reaiatanoe 
to French domination were thua, to all 
afppearanoe, melting away in Catalonia, 
Suebet^ whoae activity neither diffi- 
culty could check nor proaperity dimin- 
iA, executed a eoup-de'mam againat 
MconrsBaaAS, a celebrated mountain 
fwtueaa, and now the last stronghold 
•of independence in that part of Spain. 
It was composed of the oonventof Our 
Lady of Hontaerrat, formerly poaseaa- 
ing great liohea, whidi had been re- 
moyeid at an early period of the war 
to Minorca by the mfrnks ; and stood 
upon the summit of a Amtastio moun- 
tain, overlooking from the westward 
the plain of the Ldobregait, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona. The prodigi^ 
•ous height of the predpioeB on which 
the buildings were situated ; the wild 
&rms of the peaks which shot up as it 
were into the sky acound tiiem ; the 
naked and aaarage character of the 
socks, like the bones of a gigantic 
akeleton, of which tiie whole upper 
part of tike mountain is composed; the 
numerous hermitages wlutdi nestled 
like awallows' nests in the okftS) or 
ecowned the projecting points in its 
long ascent ; the blue waters of the 
Ktfditerrauean seen bounding the dis- 
tant horijson from the higher regions ; 
the smiling aspect of the plain St Bar- 
«elona» teeming -with riches and glit- 
tering withbuihUiiga at italoet^ joined 



to the massy pile^ Ootiiio towen, and 
airial i^irea of the eonTont itaatf^ 
at the sumndt had long imprawwd 
the miada of the Spaniards with reli- 
gions awe, and rendersd this monaatfto 
retreat one of the moat oelebrated in 
the south of Europe. But war in ita 
moat terrible form waa now to pene- 
trate theae abodea of aolitude and me- 
ditation ; and the olang of muak^ry 
and the thunden of artillery were to 
re-echo amidst wilds hitherto respun- 
siTO only to the notes of gmtitude or 
the song of praise. 

89. 'Ae oonvent of Our Lady, eva- 
cuated by the monks, bad, from the 
beginning of the war, been a fsTourite 
atatinnof the patriot bands ; and though 
ita situation, at tiie distance of seven 
leagues only from Barcelona, had l<mg 
rendered it at once a point of impor' 
tanoe to the Spaniards and annoyance 
to the French, yet, from the apparently 
impregnable strength of its situation, 
no attempt had been made to dialodgs 
them frcnn it. Of late oonaiderable 
pains had been taken to strengthen 
the position: the steep and narrow 
paths which wound up the long as- 
cent, had in many places been forti- 
fied; batteries had been erected on 
some commanding points, deep ditches 
drawn across the road in otheni; and 
near the monastery itself a strong in- 
trenchment had been thrown up, while 
its gates were barricaded, and its massy 
walls loopholed for musketry. Tbe 
principal approach was on the north 
side by Casa Manaana, and it was there 
that the greatest care of the garrison 
had been bestowed; that which ascend- 
ed the mountain on the south by Col- 
bato, and on the east towards Moni- 
strol, consisted of mere patiis, so steep 
and rugged that they were deemed 
altogether inaccessible to a body of 
troops. Suchet» however, having ac- 
curately inquired into the natiue of 
the ground, reaolved to mraiace all the 
tiuree approaches at once; the princi- 
pal attack, under General Maurice Ma- 
thieu, being directed on the northern 
side. 

90. This column a^perienoed no se- 
rious opposrtiou till it arrived at the 
diapel of Santa Cecilia; but there a 
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stioiig intmnehment blockaded the 
load, while a severe fire of grape and 
maaketry from the oyerhanfpng woods 
and diffii seemed to render attack im- 
possible. The grenadiers halted, and 
fell back till th^ were out of reach of 
the fire; but» meanwhile, Maurice Ma* 
thieu detached some light troops to 
scale the rocks which arose behind the 
intrenchments; and these gallant men, 
after undergoing incredible fatigues, 
succeeded in establishing themselves 
on the heights in the rear of the Span- 
ish position, and opened a plunging 
fire on the gunners at their pieces. 
Encouraged by this joyful sound, the 
grenadiers in front returned to the 
charge, and by a rapid rush succeeded 
in passing the perilous defile, and car- 
rying the work : a second battery was 
won in like manner, though the Span- 
iards stood their ground bravely, and 
were bayoneted at their guns. When 
the assailants reached the summit, and 
were preparing to assault the monas- 
tery, the sound of musketry behind, 
and a sudden rush of the garrison to- 
wards the barrien in fronts told them 
that those intrusted with the attack 
on the side of Golbato had already suc- 
ceeded in surmounting all the difficul- 
ties of the ascent^ and that the last 
stronghold of the enemy was won. 
They had got into the enclosures by 
means of a postern which had been 
neglected, and made their way by a 
sudden surprise into the convent. Ba- 
ron d'£rolle8 threw himself with the 
greater part of the garrison down some 
ravines, known only to the Spanish 
mountaineen, and reached the Llobre- 
gat without any material loss ; but the 
convent, with ten pieces of cannon and 
all its stores, was taken, and tha re- 
putation of invincibility reft from the 
last asylum of Catalonian independ- 
ence. Two of the monks were mas- 
sacred in the first heat of the victory, 
but the officers succeeded in rescuing 
the remainder; the hermits were left 
unmolested in their moss-grown cells. 
This brilliant success, coming so soon 
after the capture of Tarragona, pro- 
duced a powerful impression over the 
whole province; many guerilla bands 
laid down their arms; several towns 



sent in their submiasioD; and Sa- 
chet, deeming Macdonald in sufficient 
straogth now to complete its pacifica- 
tion, returned to Sarsgoasa to aoeeler- 
ate his preparations for the ezpeditaoa 
against Valencia. 

91. No force now remained in Cata- 
lonia capable of interfering with the 
blockade of Figueras, which Napoleon 
was daily becoming more desirous o£ 
regaining for the French empire. Mac- 
donald, on his part^ was not less soU- 
dtous for its reduction, as well to wipe 
out the blot which its capture had af • 
I fixed on his scutcheon, as to propitiate 
the Emperor; who was much displeased 
at the repeated checks he had experi- 
enced, and was already preparing to 
giye him a successor. Despairing of 
effecting the reduction of so strong a 
place, garrisoned by four thousand re- 
solute men, by open force, he prefer- 
red the surer but more tedious method 
of blockade ; and for this purpose drew 
vast lines of circumvallation around 
the town, resembling rather the im- 
perishable works of the Boman le- 
gions, than those constructed during 
the fierce but brief career of modem 
warfare. These lines were eight miles 
long, making a complete circuit of the 
town, beyond the reach of cannon-shot,, 
and <^ectually barring all communica- 
tion between the besieged and the cir- 
cumjacent country. They were formed 
everywhere of a ditch, pcdisadei^ covers 
ed way, and curtain; were strength- 
ened at equal distances by bastions 
armed with heavy cannon, and defend- 
ed by twenty thousand men. Secure 
behind these inaccessible ramparts, the 
French troops quietly waited till fa- 
mine should compel the besieged to 
surrender. Such was their strength, 
and the vigilance with which they were 
g^uarded, that the sallies of the garri- 
son, and the effi>rts of the Somatenes 
in the adjacent hills to throw succoura 
into the fortress, were alike baffled ; 
and at length, after losing fifteen 
hundred of Uieir number in these in- 
efibctual sorties, and having exhaust- 
ed all their means of subsistence, the 
Spaniards were compelled to sunender 
at discretion. Thus was accomplished 
the prophecy of Suchet^ that the sur- 
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prise of FiguerM, by induoiiig the 
Spaniards to detadi a portion of the 
defenders of Tarrsgona to ita luocour, 
would prove rather prejudidal than 
auspieioQa to their arms ; and the wis- 
dom of his military ooansel not to en- 
danger success by diTiding his means, 
but, relinquishing all minor objects, to 
concentAte his whole f oroe upon the 
principal stronghold of the enemy, and 
vital point of the campaign. 

92. Having completed his prepara- 
tions, Marshal Suchet, in obedience to 
the positive orders of Napoleon, in the 
beginning of September commenced 
his march against Yalttioia, at the 
head of rather above twenty thousand 
men ; the remainder of his force, which 
numbered nearly forty thousand com- 
batants, being absorbed in garrisoning 
the numerous fortresses he had cap- 
tured, and in keeping up his extensive 
communications. The Spaniards, mean- 
while, had not been idle. Aware of the 
formidable onset which now awaited 
them, the junta of Valencia had for a 
considerable period been busily en- 
gaged in preparing for defence. The 
fortifications of Peniscola, Oropesa, and 
Murviedro or Saguntum, which lay on 
the great road from Barcelona, had 
been materially strengthened ; the last 
had a garrison of three thousand men, 
and was amply innovided with the means 
of defence ; Valencia itself was covered 
by an external line of redoubts and an 
intrenched camp, which, in addition to 
its massy though antiquated waDs, and 
ardent population, infliamed by the re- 
collection of two successive defeats of 
the French, seemed to promise a diffi- 
culty perhaps a doubtful contest. Blake^ 
the captain-general of the province, 
«nd a member of the council of gov- 
ernment, was at the head of the army, 
which mustered five-and-twenty thou- 
sand men, comprising almost all the 
regular soldiers in the Peninsula. He 
had it in his power, if overmatched, to 
fall back on the impregnable walls of 
Carihagena or Alicante ; while the sea 
in his rear everywhere afiforded the in- 
estimable advantage, at once of secur- 
ing succour from the British in case 
of resistance, and the means of evasion 
in the event of a defeat. 



98. MuBVUDRO, the anelmt Saouv- 
T9M, is a fortress built upon the sum- 
mit of a steep and rocky hill, at the 
bottom of which the modem town of 
Murviedro stands. The waters of the 
Mediterranean, in the days of Hanni- 
bal, approached to within a mile of its 
eastern walk; but at present they 
are five miles distant — a proof how 
much the sea has retired along that 
coast in the intervening ages, l^ny 
remains of its former grandeur are 
still to be found by the curious anti- 
quary, although its greatness has so 
mu<m declined that the modem dty 
contains but six thousand inhabitants, 
and occupies only a comer of the 
ample circuit of the andent walla. 
The modem fortress, which bears the 
name of San Fernando de Saguntum, 
stands on the summit of the mountain 
round the base of which the andent 
dty was dustered, and consisted at 
this time of two redoubts, armed onfy 
with seventeen pieces of cannon. The 
garrison, however, was three thousand 
strong; the prindpal defence of the 
place consisted in its position, perched 
on the summit of a rock, peipendicular 
on three sides, and only accessible on 
the west by a steep and devious as- 
cent ; and its importance was great, as 
commanding the only road from Bar- 
celona or Angon to Valenda. 

94. The lower town, upon the ap- 
proach of the French, was abandoned, 
and occupied by General Habert^s divi- 
don without resistance. Immediatdy 
the investment of the fort was com- 
pleted; and the French engineers, hav- 
ing by means of their telescopes dis- 
covered two old breaches in the walls, 
which were as yet only imperfectly 
barricaded with wood, though the be- 
sieged were endeavouring to erect a 
curtain of masonry behind them, con- 
ceived the design of carrying the place 
by escalade, llie success which had 
attended a similar coup<k-main atBala- 
guer, [cmte. Chap. lxv. § 61], seemed 
to encourage the attempt, and two 
columns were formed early on the 28th 
for the assault; but the vigilance of the 
Spanish governor, Andriani, had pene- 
trated the design; the assailants were 
received with a dose and weU-direoted 
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firo of ^mpd ssd miidcotiyy uid fg- 
pulsed with the lots of four hundred 
men. Warned by this cheek of the 
need of oiroumspectton. Sachet now 
■aw the neoenity of malring approaoheB 
in form ; but for thia porpoee it was 
neoesaaiy to reduee the IHtle fort of 
Oropesa, which commanded in a nar- 
row defile the road by which alone 
artilleiy oould be bnraght np from the 
great arsenal at Tortoaa. It was at- 
tacked, accordingly by a Neapolitan 
dirision; bat, though it was only gar* 
risoned by two hundred men, and 
armed with four guns, this Lilliputian 
stronghold held out till the 11th Octo- 
ber, when it was taken after a practi- 
cable breach had been made in the 
ramparts. At the same time, the gar- 
rison of another castle on the sea-coast, 
near the same pass, resolutely refused 
to capitulate, oven when the wall was 
ruined, and the enemy were mounting 
to assault; and socoeeded, when the 
post was no longer tenable, in getting 
dear off by sea, and with the aid of an 
English frigate, to Valencia. 

95. Sachet^ meanwhile, marched 
against and defeated a considerable 
body of guerillas under Don Carlos 
O'Donnell, which had assembled in his 
rear; and the heavy stores and siege 
equipage having bemi now brought up 
from the Ebro, the approaches against 
Saguntum were carried on with extra- 
ordinary vigour. A piacticaUe breach 
having been made in the walls, a second 
assault was ordered onthe ISthOotobec 
Though the guns in the fort were en^ 
tirely silenced by the superior nimiber 
and weight of the enemy's caimon, and 
the rampart had neither wet ditch nor 
exterior defences, yet the heroism of 
the garrison supplied ail these defects. 
With indefatigshle perseverance they 
collected sand-bags, with which tiiey 
stopped up the chasim in the masonry 
occasioned by the French guns; tiieir 
muskets returned a galluit though 
feeble fire to the tlnmder of the ho- 
siegers* artillery ; and a bond of daunt- 
less men on the summit of the breach 
braved the French fire, and provoked 
the imperial grenadiers to come on to 
the assault. Soon their desire was gra- 
tifiiod. A diosen column, ei^it hun- 



dred strongs was k* loose ftom the 
trenehes^ and swiffiy aseended towards 
the bnadi: they sooeeeded, thoiq^ 
Willi great difficulty, in reaching xts 
middle; but there tlw fire of nDUsketry, 
discharged within pistol-shot of their 
heads, was so severe, and the riiower 
of stcmes, hand^grenadesy and cold-shot 
from the summit so ovenHvrimxDg^ 
that after a short and bloody struggle, 
they were hurled back to tiie foot of 
the hill with the loss of half their 
number, and Saguntum again, alter 
the lapse of two thousand years, r^ 
pulsed the soldiers of Napoleooo, as it- 
had done those of Hannibal* 

96. Sucfaetfs sitastion was now iq;Biii 
full of perd. The guerilla parties in<^ 
vested the road between Tortosa and 
Oropesa, so as to reader the convey- 
ance of stores and pcovisions impos* 
Bible, except by the detadimoit of a 
considerable foroob Blak^ with an army 
superior to his own, and entirely mastitf 
of his operations, was in his front: ho 
oould not pass Saguntum, already prov- 
ed by the failure of two assaults to be 
all but impregnable^ and to reiroat 
would be to rouse a flame thronghoiit 
the whole of the east of Spain, and lose 
all the fruits of the fall of Tamgooa. 
Nor were the accounts from Catalonia 
and Aragon calculated to alla^ his fears 
as to the isBoa of the campaign. Th» 
long inactivity of the Frenui troops 
around Figneras had been stteoded 
with its usual effects in these wwni 
latitudBS. SiekneM had i^read to a 

* ''The Gartha8iida& bsltoriafl t1iat» if a 

little additional effort were uaeo, the dty 
was his ; the Sagimtines opposine^hetr bodies 
in ctefenoe of their native city deprived of its 
walls, and not a man retiring a etep, lest he 
might admit the enemy into the place he 
deserted. The more Keenly and doae^, 
therefore, they fought on botii sides, the 
more^ on that aeooimt, were wounded, no 
weapon £aUing without efTeet amidst their 
arms and persona. —When the contest had 
for a long time continued doubtftil, and the 
courage of the Saguntines had increased, he- 
cause they had suooeeded in their nsistanoe 
beyond their hopes, while the Carthaginiaw, 
because he had not conquered, felt as vaa- 
quished, the townsmen suddenly set up a 
shout, and drive l^eir eneemies to the rtriiui 
of the wall; thence they foroetham, whileeaa- 
barrassed and disordered ; and lastly, drove 
them back, routed and put to ilight^ to their 
camp."— ]}tVT, lib. xzL cap. 8, 9, 
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ftiglitful extent daring the autuounl 
months; tenthouaandmenwereinthe 
hoepital; and the oommunioaticm be- 
tween Gkrona and Barcelona waa again 
entirdv interrupted Enoonraged by 
the debility of the enemy's lorees in 
the Ampurdan, and the absenoe of 
Sachet ^m the southern parts of the 
VONmace, the unoonqueraUe Catalans 
had again risen in arms. Lacy had suo- 
oeeded in reorganising eight tiiousand 
men under d'Erolles and Sanfield, who 
were prosecuting a partisan war&re 
with indefatigable activity — arms and 
ammunition having been furnished by 
the English. Busa, a mountain post 
of great strength, about twenty iniles 
above Cardona among the Spanish Py- 
renees, fixed on as ^ir arsenal and 
seat d government^ was already for- 
tified and guarded by the militia of the 
Gountiy. Lacy was soon in a condition 
to remime oSenaive operations; he sur- 
prised Igualada, destroyed the French 
garrison, two hundred strong, captured 
an important convoy, oompellsd tiie 
enemy to evacuate Hontserrat and re- 
tire to Tarragona, levied contributions 
np to the gates of Barcelona, and even 
crossed the frontier, carrying devasti^ 
tion through the vall^ on £e French 
aide of the P^neee. Six hundred men 
were made- prisoners at Cervera, two 
hundred at Bellpuig. Uacdonald was 
lecalled from a command in which he 
had earned no addition to his launsls; 
and it was only by collecting a force of 
fourteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand horse, that his successor De^ 
eaens was enabled to eseort a convoy 
from Qerona to Barcelona. 

97. The intelligence from upper 
JUagon was not less disquieting. The 
XSMEBOnrADO, a noted guerilla chiei^ 
whose stronghold was the mountains 
near Ouad^axara^ had united with 
I>araia and other guerilla leaders; toad 
t&eir onited force, consistmg of six 
th o u s and infimtry and two thousand 
five hundred horse, berieged Cakttaynd: 
MiKA, another guerilla partisan, with 
jB:ve IhoQsand men, was threatening 
▲ragtm from the side of Navarre; 
toad lesser partisans were starting up 
in every direction. Musnier's and 
.SeveroVs division, indeed, numbering 



twelve thonaaod aoldien, sucoeeded in 
raising the siege of Calatayud; but 
ICina gained great successes in tin 
western part of the province, pursued 
the flying enemy up to the gates at 
Saragossa, and totally destroyed twelve 
hundred Italians, who were following 
him in his retreat towards the moun- 
tains. Such was the local knowledge 
and skill of this incomparable partisan 
that, though actively pursued by seve- 
ral bodies of the enemy much superior 
to his own troops, he succeeded in get- 
ting dear off with his prisoners, which 
were taken from his hands on the coast 
by the Lris frigate, and conveyed safe 
to CorumuL The road between Tor- 
tosa and Oropesa also, Suchet's prin- 
cipal line of communication, was en- 
tirely closed by lesser bands : and it 
was easy to see, that if he either re- 
mained where he was without gaining 
decisive success, or fell back to the 
Ebro, he would be beset by a host of 
enemies who would speedily wrest from 
him all his conquests. 

98. From this hazardous situation, 
the French general was relieved by the 
imprudent daring of the Spaniards 
themselves. Blake, who wasno stranger 
to the formation of a breach in the 
walls of Saguntum, and knew well that, 
notwithstanding their recent success, 
the brave garrison would in the end 
sink under a repetition of such attacks, 
was resolved that they should not 
peridi under his eyes, as that of Tarra- 
gona had done under those of Campo*> 
vode. He accordingly made prepara- 
tions for battle, and for this purpose- 
got together twenty-two thousand in- 
fantry, two thousand five hundred 
horsey and thirty-six guns. With this- 
imposing force, after issuing a simple- 
buttouching proclamation to his troops,, 
he set out from Valencia on the even- 
ing of the 24th October, and made 
straight for the French position under 
the walls of Saguntum. Sachet was 
ovenoyed at the intelligence, which 
reached him at eleven at night; and 
immediately gave orders for stopping 
the enemy on his march, before he had 
arrived at the ground where he de- 
signed to give battle. With this view 
the I^nsBch general drew up the whole 
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foroe that h« oould spare from the 
siege, about seyenteen thousand men, 
wiUi thirty guns, in a pass about three 
miles broad, which extended from the 
heights of Vail de Jesus and St Es- 
piritus, to the sea; and through which 
the Spanish army behoved to pass, in 
approaching Saguntum from Valencia. 
The gunners wereallleftinthetrenchei^ 
and in order to deceive the garrison, 
and deter them from attempting a 
sortie, they received orders to redouble 
their fire upon the breach. But» not- 
withstanding this, the besieged from 
their elevated battlements descried the 
approaching succour, and with intense 
Anxiety watched the progress of the 
advancing host. 

99. At eight o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the Spanish army com- 
jnenced the attack upon the French 
at atH points, and soon drove in their 
light troops. Following up this advan- 
ts^ they pressed on and won a height 
on the French right which commanded 
that part of the field, and established 
some guns there which did great exe- 
4mtion. The whole Spanish left, en- 
couraged by this success, advanced 
rapidly and with the confidence of 
triumph; their dense battalions were 
speedily seen crowning the heights on 
the French right; and the garrison of 
Saguntum, who crowded the ramparts, 
deeming the hour of deliverance at 
hand, already shouted victory, and 
threw their caps in the air, regardless 
of the besiegers' fire, which never for 
an instant ceased to thunder on their 
walls. In truth, the crisis was full of 
danger, and a moment's hesitation on 
the general's part would have lost the 
tday. But Suchet was equal to the 
i^risis. He instantly ordered up Har- 
ispe's division, which, after a severe 
.struggle, regained the heights; and, 
perceiving that Blake was extending 
his wings with a view to outflank his 
opponents, he brought up his second 
Ime, leaving the cuirassiers only in re- 
servo, and made a vigorous attack on 
the Spanish centre. The first onset, 
however, proved utterly unsuccessful; 
the Spaniards, driven from the height, 
rallied behind their second line, and 
again advanced with the utmost in- 



trepidity to retake it : Garo's dragoons 
overthrew the French cavalry in the 
plain at its foot; and not only was the 
hiU again wrested from the infantry, 
but the guns planted on it fell into the 
enemy's handis. 

100. Everything seemed lost^ and 
would have been so, but for the valour 
and presence of mind of the French 
commander-in-chief. He instantly flew 
to the reserve of cuirassiers, and ad- 
dressing to them a few words of en- 
couragement, in doing which he re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, him- 
self led them on to the chai^. They 
came upon the Spanish infantry, al- 
ready somewhat disordered by success, 
at the very time when they were stag- 
gered by a volley in flank from the 
116th regiment, which, inclining back 
to let the torrent pass which they 
could not arrest, at this critical mo- 
ment threw in a dose and well-direct- 
ed fire. The onset of the terrible 
French cuirassiers, fresh and in ad- 
mirable order, on the Spanish centre, 
proved irresistible. The Valenciaa 
horsemen, already blown and in dis- 
array, wero instantly overthrown; the 
infantry were broken and driven back ; 
not only were the captured ^ns re- 
taken, but the whole Spanish artillery 
in that part of the field was seized, 
and the two vdngs were entirely sepa- 
rated from each other. The French 
right at the same time succeeded in 
regaining the ground it had lost on the 
hills, and threw the Spanish left op- 
posed to it in great confusion into the 
plain; their left also was advancing; 
and Blake, seeing the day lost, retired 
towards Valencia, with the loss of a 
thousand killed and wounded, and two 
thousand five hundred men, and twelve 
guns, taken. Suchet lost eleven hun- 
dred men in the action; but Blake's 
inability to contend with him in the 
field was now apparent ; and so de- 
pressing was this conviction to the 
garrison of Saguntum, that they capi- 
tulated that night, though the breach 
was hardly practicable, and the garri- 
son still two thousand five hundred 
strong, deeming it a useless effusion of 
blood to hold out longer, now that re- 
lief had become hopeless. 
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101. Though this important Tictoty 
and aoquiution gave the fVench gene- 
ral a solid footing in the kingdom of 
Valencia^ he did not consider himself 
as yet in sufficient strength to under^ 
take the siege of its capita], and the 
situation of Blake was &r from being 
desperate. His forces were still aboTo 
twenty thousand men : he was master 
of an intrenched camp with a fortified 
town enclosed within its circuit ; and 
the sea and harbour gave him unli- 
mited means of obtaining reinforce- 
ments and supplies from the rear. 
Impressed with these ideas, as well as 
the serious oharaoter which the desul- 
toiy warfare had assumed in Aragon, 
and Catalonia in his rear, fiuchet hialt- 
ed at Saguntum, and made the most 
pressing representations to Napoleon 
as to the necessity of reinforcements 
before he could proceed further in his 
enterprise. During six weeks that he 
remained quiescent at that fortress, 
he was incessantly engaged in making 
preparations for the siege of Valencia; 
whUe the Spaniards, who had all with- 
drawn behind the Guadalaviar, were 
daily recruiting their numbers, and 
completing the arrangements for de- 
fence. Although, however, a great 
degree of enthusiasm prevailed among 
the people, yet no indication appeared 
which augured a desperate resistance; 
and it was very evident that the Val- 
encians, if shut up within their walls, 
would not imitate the citisens of Nu- 
mantium or Saragossa. Meanwhile, 
Suchet on two occasions had defeated 
powerful bodies of guerillas under Du- 
ran and Campiilo, who were infesting 
the rear of his army; and at length 
the divisions of Severole and Bc^le 
having, by command of the Emperor, 
been placed under his orders, and 
reached his headquarters, he prepared 
in the b^;inning of December, with a 
force now augmented to thirty-three 
thousand men, to complete the con- 
quest of Valencia, and for this pur- 
pose piished his advanced posts to 
the banks of the Quadalaviar, so that 
the river alone separated the hostile 
armies. 

102. By drawing considerable rein- 

VOXi. IX. 



foroements from the troops in Huroia, 
Bkke bad augmented ids army to 
twenty -two thousand men. He had 
broken down two out of the five stone 
bridges which crossed the river; the 
houses which commanded them on the 
south bank were occupied and loop- 
holed; the city was surrounded by a 
circular wall thirty feet high and ten 
thick, but with a ditch and covered 
way only at the gates. Around this 
wall, about a mile farther out, was the 
rampart of the intivnched camp, five 
miles round, which enclosed the whole 
city and suburbs, and was defended 
by an earthen rampart, the front of 
which was so steep as to require to be 
ascended by scaling-ladders, whUe a 
wet ditch ran along its front. But all 
history demonstrates that such pre- 
parations, how valuable soever to a 
brave and disciplined, are of little 
avail to a dejected or unwarlike ar- 
ray, if vigorously assailed by an enter- 
prising enemy. In the night of the 
25th December, two hundred French 
hussars crossed the river several miles 
above the town, opposite the village of 
Ribaroya, by swimming their horses 
across, and put to flight the Spanish 
outposts. The engineers immediately 
began the construction of two bridges 
of pontoons for the infantry and artil- 
lery; and with such expedition were 
the operations conducted, and the 
troops moved across, that, before the 
Spaniards were well aware of their 
danger, or the movement which was 
in contemplation, Suchet himself, with 
the main body of his forces, and the 
whole of Reille's division, had not only 
crossed over, but, by a semicircular 
march, had got entirely round the 
Spanish intrenched camp, in such a 
manner as to cut off the retreat from 
the city towards Alicante and Murcia. 
It was precisely a repetition of the 
circular sweep by which Napoleon, in 
1805, had interposed between Ulm and 
Vienna, and cut off all chance of escape 
from its ill-fated garrison, [ante, Chap. 
XL. § 49]. The French hussars fell in 
with the Spanish cavalry hurrying out 
of the city to stop their advance at 
Aldaya, several miles round, and to 
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the watli-irati of the uitraidied osmp. 
The former wen oyerpowered in the 
fint encounter, and Qenend Breonand 
made priaoner; hot aeon nJlying, as 
fneh troopa came up, they regained 
their lost ground, deliveied their gene- 
sal, and puTiued their maioh. At the 
same time^ the better to conceal hia 
zeal design, Suohet oansed Palombini 
with hia division to croea the river a 
little &rther down, and make for Mia- 
lAta» and the weetwaid of Yalenda. 
The two divifliona of Muanier and Ha- 
bert» whieh were left on the other 
hank of the liver, commenced a furi- 
ous assault on the ncvth of the in- 
trenched campk The roar of artillery 
was heard on all sides; the rattle of 
musketry- seemed to envelop the dty; 
and it was hard even for the most ex- 
perienoed genersl to say to which quar- 
ter succour required in the first in- 
stance to be conveyed. 

lOS. In the midst of all the tumult, 
however, the French marshal inces- 
santly pressed on to the main object 
of his endeavours, which was to sweep 
round the whole southern aide of the 
. town, and interpose near the lake Al- 
BTJVBRA SA. Valeboia,* ou the sea- 
ooast^ between Blake's army and the 
line of retreat to Ahcante. So anxious 
was he to effect this object^ that he 
put himself at the head of Hariape's 
diviaion, which formed the vanguard 
of the force which had croaaed the 
liver at Bibaroya, and, pressing eon- 
stantly forward, overthrew all oppo- 
aition, and never halted till he had 
reached the western maigin of the 
lake, and had become entire master of 
the southern road. Meanwhile^ the 
action continued with various suc- 
cess in other quarters; the leading bri- 
gades of Palombini's division, chaEged 
witli the attack on Miwlata, encoun- 
tered so tremendous a fire from the 
Spanish infantry and redoubta, tiiat 
Uiey fell back in utter oenfnaion almost 
to the banks of the Ghiadalaviar; but, 
without being diverted by tiiis che^, 
fresh battalions crossed over, carried 
the villages of Mannisses and Quarte, 

* There are soveml Albuferas; the word 
memi a aalt-water lake or marsh, dniilar to 
the " Haff/' on the shores of the Baltic. 



and, following fsst on the traces of 
Harispe, completed the sweep round 
the inbranched camp» and established 
the genesalrin-duef in sudi strength 
on ite southern fixmt, tiiat he was in oo 
danger of being cut of^ and in con- 
dition to shift for himself. Deeming 
himself secure^ Suohet at this critical 
mmnent ascended the steeple of the 
village of Ghiriviila, to endeavour to 
ascertain by tiie line of smoke how 
the battle waa proceeding in other 
qnartera; and, when there, he narrow- 
ly eacaped being made priaoner by a 
Spaniah battalion, iriuch, in the gene- 
ral oenfnaion, entered the village, then 
occupied only by a few honemen and 
hia own suite. It waa only by an im- 
petnouB charge of hia aidea-de-camp 
and personal attendanta, that the ene- 
my, who were ignorant oi the impor- 
tant prise withia their graap, were re- 
pulaed. 

104. General Habert at tiie aamse 
time not only drove the enemy from 
the northern bank below Valencia, but, 
throwing a bridge over the river, under 
cover of the fire of fifty pieoea of can- 
non, paaaed over, amidst a terrible fire 
of cannon and muaketry, and puahed 
hia advanced poataon till they met, near 
the northern end of the lake of Albu- 
fera, thoae of Hiariape, which had croaa- 
ed sJbove the town and aooompliahed 
its circuit on the aouthem side. Ihxm 
the investment of the place was com- 
pleted; and so litde had the victoM 
suffisred in this decisive operation, tiiat 
their loss did not exceed five hundred 
men. That of tiie Spamarda was not 
much greater, though they abandoned 
edgfateengunato the enemy; but they 
auatained irreparable damage by hav- 
ing titdr army entirely dialocated, and 
the greater part of it abut up, without 
the chance of eacape, in Valencia, where 
Blake with aeventeen thousand men 
had taken refuge. The remainder 
broke off from the main body, and, 
fortunately for the independence of 
the Penineula, aucceeded in reaching 
Alicante, though in atraggling bands, 
to the number of above four thouaand 
men. It ia a signal proof of the oon- 
tempt which the French general must 
have entertained for hia opponentai. 
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that he thus TSBtnred to tpread hk 
troopB in a cireular sweep of more 
than fifteen miles in length, with their 
flank exposed the whole way to the at- 
tacks of a oonoentrated enemy UtUe 
inferior in number, in possession (rf an 
intrmohed oamp^ It is a proof, too^ 
of the real foundation for that ooo- 
tempt^ that he sucoeeded in his design. 
10& The dedslTe effeots of the in- 
vestment of the intrenched oamp and 
oity of Valencia^ were speedily appar- 
ent A few days after, Blake^ at tib» 
head of fifteen thousaikL mem, endea- 
voured to force his way out of the 
town by the left bank of the Quadala- 
Tiar; but though the oolumn at first 
had some sueoess, and drove in the 
enemy's advanoed posts, yet Blake had 
not determination enough to enforce 
the only counsel which could extricate 
the troops from their perilous predica- 
ment Lardizabal did not evmce his 
usual eneigy in the advanoe ; the ad- 
vice of the heroic Zayas to press on at 
all hsaards, sword in hand, was over- 
ruled; some difficulties at crossing the 
canals threw hesitation into the move- 
ments of the whole ; and, after losing 
the precious minutes in vacillation, the 
Spanish general retraced his footsteps 
to Valencia; while his advanced guard, 
to whom the order to return coiud not 
be commi:Aicated, got sale off to tiie 
JDotmtains. A siaular attempt was 
made a few days after on the road to 
Alicante with no better success. Mean- 
"widlB Sachet was commencing regc^ar 
spproaches ; and, on the night of the 
fth, the Spanish genenl, despairing 
of defending the vast ckcuit of the 
intvanched camp with a depressed 
srmy and irresolute populatkm, with- 
drew altogether from it^ and retired 
into the city. The French, perceiving 
the retrogx«de movement, broke into 
the works, and pressed on the retiring 
enemy so hotly that eighty pieces of 
heavy artillery, moimted on the re- 
doubts, fell into their hands, and they 
immediately established themselves 
within twenty yards of the town waU. 
Biglitly oonjecturing that the resist- 
anoe of the Spaniaids would be more 
speedily subdued by the terrors of a 
bombaidine&t than by breaching the 



rampart, Suehet immediately wscted 
mortar batteries, and began to dis- 
charge bombs into the citj, Bbdce at 
first refused to capitulate^ when terms 
were offered by the French gen«amL 
No preparations, however, had been 
made to stand a siege ; the pavement 
had nowhere been Ufted ; no barri- 
cades were erected; there were no cel- 
lars or caves, as at 8«ragossa» for the 
besieged to retire into to avoid the fire. 
Ere Icmg some of the finest buildings 
in the dty, particularly the noUe 
libraries of the archbishop and tiie 
umversity, were reduced to ashes; sod 
the impossibility of finding subsistenee 
for a popoAation of a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls besides the troops, as 
well as the desponding temper ol the 
inhabitants, whose qpirit was complete- 
ly broken l^ the long train of disasters 
which had occurred in the east of 
Spain, soon convinced the Spanish gen- 
eral of the impossibility of hokuni^ 
out After the bombardment had coB- 
tinued some days, therefore, and the 
town had been set on fire in diiftrent 
places, he pro p osed to capitulate. His 
terms, however, were sternly rejected; 
and at length, finding the majority of 
the inhabitants adverse to any furuier 
resistance^ he surrendered aft discre- 
tion. 

106. By the capture of Valenoia, the 
Frendi general, in addition to the rich- 
est, most populous, and most impor- 
tant dty of tlie Peninsula, nert to CSa- 
di^ that remained still unsubdued, 
became master of siirteen thousand 
rsgular troops, the best in Spain, who 
were made prisoners; bendes three 
hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, 
thirty thousand muskets, two thousand 
cawiJry and artiUei^ hcnrses, twenty- 
one standards, and mmiense milita^ 
stores of all kinds. Seldomhas a greater 
blow been struck in modem war: it 
was like that delivered by the English 
when they stormed the fortress of 
Seringapatam. The Spanish army 
marched out on the 10th of January, 
and, having laid down their arms, were 
immediatdy sent off to France. The 
elements of resistance still existed in 
the province : Alicante was unsub- 
dued ; no hostile troops had approached 
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the plains of Mttrcia, and the mouii« 
tain range which Bepoiated it from New 
Castile swarmed with active and reso* 
lute guerillas. But all unity of purpose 
or regular government was destroyed 
among the patribt bands by the fall of 
the provincial capital; the desultory 
warfare gradually died away, or was 
confined to the neighbourhood of the 
mountains ; and the rich and beautiful 
plain of Valencia, the garden of Spain, 
the scene which poetic rapture sought 
in vain to enhance, with all its immense 
Tesources, fell entirely under the French 
power, and was immediately turned to 
the best account by the vigorous ad- 
ministration and oppressive imposi- 
tions of Marshal Suchet. 

107. Order was completely preserved, 
discipline rigorously maintained ; but 
all the most energetic characters, espe- 
cially among the clei^gy, on the side 
of independence, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred in number, were arrested and 
sent to France, and some hundreds of 
them shot when unable from fatigue 
to travel farther. The perpetrators 
of the disgraceful murders which had 
stained the commencement of the war 
were justly executed; while an enor- 
mous contribution brought into the 
imperial cofiers all that was rescued 
from private rapacity. On the city 
and province of Valencia, at the close 
of four oppressive and burdensome 
campaigns, the French marshal imposed 
a contribution of fifty millions of francs, 
or two millions sterlings equivalent to 
iive or six millions on a small portion 
of England ; and such was the skill 
which long experience had given the 
officers, of the imperial army in ex- 
tracting its utmost resources from the 
most exhausted country, that this enor- 
mous impost was brought, with very 
little deduction, into the public trea- 
sury. 

108. The subjugation of the pro- 
vince was soon after completed by the 
reduction of the little fort of Penisco- 
la ; which, after a short siege, capitu- 
lated, with seventy-four pieces of can- 
non and a thousand men, in the begin- 
ning of February. This conquest was 
of importance, as completing the paci- 
^cation of the whole province, and 



clearing of all molestation the road 
from Tortosa. Encouraged by the easy 
reduction of this stronghold, Mont- 
brun, with his cuirassiers and horse- 
artillery, who had been detached, by 
Napoleon's orders, from Marmont's 
army to act against Valencia, presented 
himself before Alicante, and began to 
throw bombs from a few pieces into 
the town. This ludicrous attempt at 
a bombardment, however, only had 
the effect of accelerating the prepara- 
tions for defence, which were now made 
in good earnest, and with such effect 
that the French general retired from 
before its walls towards Madrid, where 
his presence was loudly called for by 
the menacing attitude of the English 
on the Portuguese frontier. Alicante, 
meanwhile, daily beheld its defenders 
strengthened by the arrival of the 
broken bands who had escaped the 
wreck of Valencia ; a powerful English, 
force, some monies afterwards, from 
Sicily, landed within its walls ; and 
this town shared, with Cadiz and Car- 
thagena, the glory of being the only 
Spanish cities which were never sullied 
by the presence of the enemy. 

109. Justly desirous of giving a pub- 
lic mark of his high sense of the great 
services rendered to his empire by 
Marshal Suchet and his brave compan- 
ions in arms. Napoleon, by a decree 
dated the moment that he received 
intelligence of the fall of Valencia, be- 
stowed on the former the title of Duke 
of Albufera, the scene of his last and 
most decisive triumph, with rich do- 
mains attached to it in the kingdom of 
Valencia ; on the latter, an extraordi- 
nary donation of two hundred million 
francs, or ^£8,000,000 sterling. These 
immense funds were directed to be 
realised " from our extraordinary do- 
main in Spain, and such parts thereof 
as are situated in the kingdom of Val- 
encia,'* and afford a striking example 
of the system of extortion and spolia- 
tion which the Emperor invariably put 
in force in all the territories which he 
conquered. But the hour of retribution 
had arrived : the Biitish armies on the 
Portuguese frontier were about to com- 
mence their immortal career; Russia 
was preparing for the decisive conflict; 
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and there remained only to Suohet and 
his descendants the barren title which 
recalled the scene of his triumph and 
his gloiy. 

110. There is no passage in the later 
history of Napoleon which is more 
worthy of study than the campaigns of 
Suchet) which have now been consid- 
ered. Independent of the attention 
due to the military actions of a general, 
whom that consiimmate commander 
has pronounced the greatest of his cap- 
tains, there is enough in the annals of 
his exploits to attract the notice and 
admiration even of the ordinaxy histo- 
rian, who pretends to nothing but a 
general acquaintance with military 
afifairs. In the other campaigns of the 
French generals, especially in later 
times, the interest felt in the indivi- 
dual commander is often weakened by 
a perception of the magnitude of the 
force at his disposal, or its obvious 
superiority in discipline and equip- 
ment to the enemy with which it had 
to contend ; and the Emperor himself, 
in particular, hardly ever took the field, 
from the time when he mounted the 
imperial throne till he was reduced 
to a painful defensive struggle in the 
plains of Champagne, but at the head 
of such a force as at once insured vic- 
tory and rendered opposition hopeless. 
But in the case of Suchet, equally with 
that of Napoleon himself in the Italian 
campaign of 1796, or the French one 
of 1814, no such cUsproportion of force 
existed ; the resources of the contend- 
ing parties were very nearly balanced; 
and it was in the superior fortitude 
and ability of the victorious general 
that the real secret of his success is to 
be found. 

111. If the imperial commander was 
at the head of a body of men, supe- 
rior iu discipline, equipment, military 
prowess, and numbers, so far as real 
soldiers are concerned, to those under 
the Spanish generals; these advan- 
tages, now great soever, were compen- 
sated, and perhaps more than compen- 
sated, by the rugged and inaccessible 
faustnesses of which the greater part of 
Catalonia is composed, the absence of 
any practicable road through theni, 
ihe number and strength of the fortl* 



fled towns, the indomitable spirit and 
patriotic ardour of the inhabitants, 
and the vast resources at their com- 
mand, from the vicinity of the sea 
and the succour of the Bnglish navy. 
No one who studies these campaigns 
can doubt that these droumstances 
counterbalanced the superior discipline 
and prowess of the French army in 
the field; that the issue of the con- 
test thus came to be mainly depen- 
dent on the comparative talents of the 
two generals ; and that if their relative 
positions in this respect had been re- 
vened, and Suchet had been at the 
head of the Spanish, and Campoverde 
or Blake of the French forces, the re- 
sult would in all probability have been 
the entire overthrow of the imperial 
power in the east of the Peninsula. 
And in the inexhaustible mental re- 
sources of the French general, his for- 
titude in difficulty, presence of mind 
in danger, and the admirable decision 
with which, in critical moments, he 
abandoned all minor considerations to 
concentrate his whole force on the 
main object of the campaign, is to be 
found the real secret of his glorious 
successes, as of all the most illustrious 
deeds recorded in histoxy. 

112. For the same reason, there is 
no period of the Peninsular War which 
an English historian feels so much 
pain in recounting^ as that of this gal- 
lant but abortive struggle in the east 
of Spain. When we reflect on the no- 
ble stand which the province of Catar 
Ionia, aided only by transient succours 
from Valencia, made against the armies 
of two French marsluds, which num- 
bered seventy thousand admirable 
troops, in possession of the principal 
fortressesof the country, when we recol- 
lect how equally the soJes of fortune 
hung on several .occasions, and with 
what decisive effect even a small rein- 
forcement of regular troops, happily 
thrown in, would unquestionably have 
had on the issue of the contest ; it is not 
without the bitterest feelings of regret 
that we call to mind that, at that very 
moment, twelve thousand English sol- 
diers lay inactive in Sicily, an island 
effectually defended by our fleets from 
foreigQ invoaioD, and within only a few 
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clfffi' iaU of Um mmm of oonflict Had 
hut thii f oroo been landed in Cata- 
lonia previoua to the nege of Tortoaa, 
the French ^neral would never have 
approached tta walla. Had it been 
added to the def enden of the breaches 
of Tamgona« the Frenish grenadiecs 
would have been buried heawng from 
itfl ramparts. Bad it even eome up to 
the rescue under the towefs of Sagun- 
turn, the imperial eagles would have 
retreated with shame from the inva- 
sion of Yaleneia; and the theatre of 
the first triumphs <^ Hannibal might 
have been that of the oommencement 
of Napoleon's overthrow. If we recol- 
lect that the capture oi Valencia in 
the east of Spain was eontemponme- 
ous with the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
in the west, and that the extinction of 
regular war&uw in one part of the 
Peninsula occurred at the very mo- 
mmit when a career of decisive victo- 
ries was commencing in another, it is 
difficult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the effects which would bftve 
followed such a happy addition of 
British succour, — as it would have 
kept aHve the conflagration in a quar- 
ter where it was already burning so 
fiercely, and prevented that conceur 
tration of the enem/s force against 
Wellington, in the dose of 1812, which 
weU-nigh wrested firom him the whole 
fruits ol the Salamanca campaign. 

lis. But it is still more painful to 
reooUect that English succour was at 
hand when the last stronghold <^ Gata- 
lonian independMice was torn by over- 
whelming force from the arms of free- 
dom; that the warriors of the power 
whidi had seen the conquerors of 
Egypt and the fortunes of Kapoleon 
recoil from the bastions of Acre, be- 
held secure from their ships the grena- 
diers of Suchet mount the breach of 
Tarragona; and that» when the garri- 
son of Saguntum saw their last hopes 
expire by the defsat of the army 
beneath their walls, British ships 
received by signal the intelligence^ 
And the conqueiorB of Maida» within a 
few days' saU, might have snatched 
-their laurels from the victors. We 
have a mournful satisfaction in re- 
^unting the horron of the Corunaa 



retreat; we dwell with exultation on 
the carnage of Albuera ; for that suf- 
fering was endured and that blood was 
shed in a noble cause, and England 
then worthily shared with her allies 
the dangers of the contest. But to re- 
late that Tarragona fell unaided when 
the yf«git«H banners were in sight ; that 
deeds of heroism were done, and Eng- 
land though near was nottiiere — ^thlis 
is indeed humiliation, this is truly na- 
tional dishonour. And under the in* 
fluence of this feeling, it is not only 
without regret, but with a sense of 
justice which amounts to satisfaction, 
that the subsequent disgrace of the 
British anns bef (»e the walls of Tarra- 
gona will be recounted; for it was fit- 
ting that on the one and only spot in 
the Peninsula where deeds unworthy 
of heir name had been done, the one 
and only stain on her fame should be 
incurred.* 

Hi. In truth, even a cursory record 
of the campaign of 1811 must be suf- 
ficient to convince every impartial ob- 
server that a politieal paralysis had, to 
a certain extent, come to affect the 
British government^ and that the cabi- 
net was far from being directed dur- 
ing that year with the firm and un- 
shrinking vigour which had hitherto 
(diaracterised it. Nor is it difficult to 
discover to what cause this change is 
to be ascribed. The year 1811 was, 
as already noticed, [ante, Chap. lxiy. 
§ 601, one of extraordinary distress in 
England: the exports and imports 
taken together had sunk, as compared 
with the preceding year, no less than 
thirty-eix millions; the revenue had 
declined by above two millions; while 

* These obBeryati(»B are made in a na- 
tional view, and for national objects only. 
No reflection is intended eithor <mi the na- 
val and military officers engaged, who had 
scarcely a land force at tiieir disposal ade- 

auate to tbe rude encounter which awaited 
lem with the French veterans who crowded 
round the bx«ach of Tamgoufl^ and who did 
offer, though in a desponding way» to put 
thebr force, slender as it was, at the disposal 
of the Spanish governor. The chief blame 
rests with the administration, who had not 
disoemment enough in miUtaiy afiEairs to see 
that Tarragona was the vital point of the war 
in the east of Spain, and that the whole force 
we possessed in the Mediterranean dioold 
, haw bean directe^^ to its support. 
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the univanMl and poignant dkiran 
among the manu&Mturiiig o1aiae% in 
eonsequenoe of tha limultanaoua oper- 
ation ol the Continental System and 
the American Kon-interooune Act, 
rendered the contraotion of any oon< 
siderable loan, or the imposition of 
ireah taxes of any amount, a matter of 
extremediffioulty. Addtothistheenor- 
mooB expenditure eonsequent, in the 
beginning of the year and the dose of 
the preceding one, on the Yastjaoonmu- 
lation of solmers in the lines of Tones 
Yedras, and the unparalleled drain of 
specie which had taken place from the 
neoessity of supplying the warlike mul- 
titude^ and at the same time import- 
ing one mUlion five hundred thousand 
quarters of gndn, which had not only 
well-nigh exhausted the treasure of the 
€ountry, but necessarily crippled all a»> 
tive operations on the part of the Eng- 
lish generals in the Peninsula. 

115. But notwithstanding the weight 
justly due to these circumstances, a 
more minute examination of the state 
«f parties at that period wiU demon- 
■atnite that it was not to them alone, 
nor even chiefly, that the langiiki oper- 
ations of the Bullish on the east of 
Spain, during this momentous year, 
■axe to be ascribed. Wellington had 
elearly pointed out the important ad- 
vantages which must accrue to the 
French from the fall of Valenda^ both 
^rom the concentration of all their 
fence against himself which it would 
enable the imperial generals to make; 
the resources which would a?niit Su- 
ehet, and could immediatel^r be ren- 
dered aTailable in the prormoe; and 

* **The loss of Valeneia woold be of great 
imporUmoe : the greater jwrt of the gran- 
dees of Spain have eatates in that pro^oe^ 
wpon the xweonM of which they have sub- 
anted since they have lost everything else- 
'vrbere. It nmy be expected, therefore^ that 
the loss of this kingdom -will induce manyto 
'wudi to submit to the FneDch yoke. The 
probability that the fkU of Valencia would 
inaouediately follow the loss of Tazragona, 
was the cause of the ferment at CSadiz in the 
b^Sianinff of last summer. Though Blake 
Ins found no reeouroes In that province, the 
French will find in Valencia the resources of 
money and provisions of which thOT stand 
ao much in need. Thte conquest wifl enable 
Huo enemy to oonoentrate their f oreee. Bven 
if Sodiet should be unaUleto press on fSuther 
to the BOtttti of Valencia, and Boolt should be 



the disineUnstion which the gtsndses 
at Cadis, baring estates in the east of 
Spain, would in consequence probabljF 
feel towards any farther prosecution of 
the war.* That the Britiah ministiy 
wars fully alive to these considera* 
tions, and prepared to act upon them as 
soon as they felt themselves secure ia 
their offices, is proved by the consider- 
able expeditions which, when equally 
hard pressed for money, they sent to 
Alicante from Sicily in June 1812 ; 
and which, though not conducted with 
any rema^able ability, efieotually stop- 
ped the progress of tiie E^nch in the 
east of the Peninsula. The supine- 
ness with which, in the oouxse of 1811, 
they permitted a much fairer ojpportu- 
nity of effooting this great object to 
escape, is to be ascribed chieily to the 
insecure tenure by which they then 
held the reins of power, and the de« 
termined and impassioned resistaace 
which the Opposition, their probable 
successors^ had invariably offered to 
the continuance of the contestf 

116. The Prinoe Regent^ aa alnady 
notioed, [ante. Chap. lxiy. § SQ, had 
assumed the reins of power, upon the 
incapacity of his fathsr, in February 
1811; and though he had continued 
the ministers in their several offices, 
yet he had done so on the distinct ex- 
planation that he was actuated solely 
by a desire, while the reigning mon- 
arch had any chance of recovery, not 
to thwart his principles or choice of 
public servants; and it was well undeiw 
stood that, as soon as the restrictions 
expired in February 1812, he would 
send for the Whig leaders, which, in 

unable to communicate with him through 
Murci% Suchet vrill be Miabled to commimi- 
cate hy a finrmer route that he formerly pos- 
sessed with the armies of the centre and of 
Portugal ; and his army vnll be disposable 
to support the armies of the north and Por- 
tugal opposed to us.*'— -WaLLoroTov to the 
Eabl or LivsBPoox^ 4th December 1811 ; 
GUBWOOD, viii 421, 422. 

t *'The ffovemment are tendUy afltaki 
that I get wem and myself into a scrape. 
But what can be expected from meai who 
are beaten three times a-week in the House 
of Commons ? A great deal might be done if 
there existed in England less party and 
more public sentiment, and if there was 
any govemment.''->LoB]> WsLUNoroir to Ai>- 

MIRAL BSBSBLBT, April 7, 1810: QUBWOOB^ 

vLU. 
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poiBtol&etk he immediately did. The 
knowledge ol this precarioue tenure of 
their power not only disheartened 
goYemment from any fresh or extra- 
ordinary efforts in a cause which they 
had every reason to believe was so 
soon to be abandoned by the succeed- 
ing administration, but weakened to a 
most extraordinary degree their ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
which in general, during that inter- 
regnum, did not exceed twenty or 
thirty votes.* The Opposition were 
BO inveterate against the Spanish war, 
that not only did they declaim agunst 
it in the most violent manner on all 
occasions, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, but, if we may believe the con- 
temporary authority of Berthier, actu- 
ally corresponded, during the most 
critical period of the contest, with Na- 
poleon himself, and furnished him 
with ample details on the situation of 
the English army, and the circum- 
stances which would, in all likelihood, 
defeat its exertions.f It is not sur- 
prising that a ministry thus power- 
fully thwarted, destitute of any mem- 
bers versed in military combination, 
with a very scanty majority in parlia- 
ment, and no support farther than the 
cold assent of duty from the throne, 
should, during this critical year, have 
shrunk from the responsibility of im- 
plicating the nation, on a more ex- 
tended scale, in a contest of doubtful 
issue even under the most favourable 
circumstances, which was, to all ap- 

* Oq thQ regen^ question, on January 21, 
1811— a vital question to ministers— the ma- 
jority was only twenty-two, in a remarkably 
fuU house of four hundred and two members ; 
and on Hr Vansittart's resolutions on the 
bullion report, a still more important divi- 
sion, it was only forty. — Fori. Deb. xviii. 
978 ; XX. 128. 

t " The formal intention of the Emperor 
is, in the month of September (l^l^X '^^i' 
the harvest, to combine a movemeut with 
the army of the south, a corps of the centntl 
army, and your army, in order to defeat tlie 
Kngiish, until which time you ought to act 
so that none of the enemy^ troops may be 
able to keep the field. We are perfectly in- 
structed by the English, and know much 
more than you do. The Emperor reads the 
london papers, and every day a grtat n%mf 
her qfleUen of the OppoeUion. some of whom 
accuse Lord Wellington, and speak in detail 
of yotu: operations. England trembles for 



pearance, to be abandoned as hopeless 
by their successors. 

117. And yet, so little can even tha 
greatest sagacity or the strongest in- 
tellect foresee the ultimate results of 
human actions, and so strangely does 
Providence work out its mysterious 
designs by the intervention of free 
agents, and the passions often of a dia- 
metrically opposite tendency of man- 
kind, that if there are any circum- 
stances more than others to which the 
immediate catastrophe which occasion- 
ed the faU. of Kapoleon is to be ascrib- 
ed, it is the imbroken triumphs of Su- 
chet in the east, and the strenuous- 
efforts of the English Opposition to 
magnify the dangers and underrate the 
power of Wellington in the west of 
the Peninsula. Being accustomed tO' 
measure the chances of success in a^ 
military contest by the achievements 
of the regi:dar troops employed, and 
an entire stranger to the passions and 
actions of parties in a free community, 
the French Emperor not unreasonably 
concluded, when the last army of Spain, 
capitulated in Valencia, and the whole 
country from the Pyrenees to Gibral> 
tar had, with the exception of a few 
mountain districts, submitted to hi& 
authority, ;that the contest in the Pen- 
insula was at an end, so far as the 
Spaniards were concerned And when 
he beheld the party in Great Britain 
who had all along denounced the war 
there as utterly hopeless and irrational 
on the part of the country — ^and some 

her army in Spain, and Lord Wellington ha& 
always held your operations in great fear." — 
Major-Oeneral Berthier, to Marshal Ha8- 
8B2CA, Prmet d'Ading, ParUt 29th Haivh 
1811.— Bblmas, JawrtuMX da SUgta dant to 
PMiiuuU, i. 495, 496. 

The " extensive correspondence" which is 
here stated to have gone on between Napo- 
leon and the English Opposition took place iu 
March 1811 ; tlutt is, wnen Massena lay at 
Saiitarem, and Wellington at Cartaxo, the 
most critical period of the campaign and the 
war. Notwithatandinff the high authority on 
which the existence of this correspondence is 
asserted, it is impossible to believe that it 
took place with any of the leaders of the 
Opposition ; but it shows with what a spirit 
tiie party, generally speaking, must have 
been actuated on this iiubjec^ when any, 
even the lowest of their number, could, at 
such a moment, resort to oommunicatiQix 
with the mortal enemy of their country. 
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of whom, in their leal againit its con- 
tinuance and to demonstrate its absurd- 
ity, had actually corresponded with 
himself, eren at the crisis of the con- 
test — on the eve of getting possession 
of the reins of power in London, he 
was naturally led to believe that no 
cause for disquiet ezirted in conse- 
quence of the future efforts of England 
and Spain. 

118. He was thus tempted to prose- 
cute, without hesitation, his prepara- 
tions for the Russian war ; and, before 
finishing the conflict in the Peninsula, 
to plunge into the perils of the Moscow 
campaign. And it was the double 
strain thus occasioned, as he himself 
has told us,* which proved fatal to the 

* * ' This unfortunate Spanish war, " said Na- 
poleon, *' was a veritable wound — ^the prime 
cause of the misfortunes of France. England 
brought an army into the Peninsula, and 
thence she became the victorious agents the 
formidable supporter of all the intrigues 
which have been formed on the Continent — It 
it this vfMeh hat ncliwd me. "—Las Cas. iv. 205. 



empire. Had he been leas succeesfiil 
in the east of Spain^had the English 
Opposition less strenuously asserted 
the impolicy and hopelessness of Brit- 
ish resistance in the west, he would 
probably have cleared his rear before 
engaging with a new enemy in front. 
Neither could hsTe withstood his whole 
force if directed against itself alone ; 
and the concentration of all his mili- 
tary power against WelUngton, in the 
first instance, would hare chilled all 
chance of success in Russia, and ex- 
tinguished the hopes of European free- 
dom. So manifestly does Supremo 
Power make the passions and desires 
of men the instruments by which it 
carries into effect its inscrutable pur- 
poses, that the veiy events which vice 
most strenuously contends for, ar& 
made the ultimate causes of its ruin ; 
and those which virtue had most ear- 
nestly deprecated when they occurred, 
are forwards found to have been the- 
unseen steps which led to its salvation. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 



CAMFAIQN OV 1811 ON THE FOBTUaUXSB VBONTIEB. 



1. WhIh the retreatof Massena from 
Torres Yedras had delivered the realm 
protected by Wellington from the im- 
perial yoke, and the battle of Fuentes 
d'Onore had destroyed the former^s 
hopes of retaining a permanent footing 
-within the Portuguese frontier, [ante, 
Chap. Lzm. § 91], Wellington's eyes 
were immediately turned towards Ba- 
dajoz, the loss of which he justly con- 
sidered as not only perpetually endan- 
gering the west of the Peninsula, but 
as by far the greatest calamity which 
had happened to the Allies since Napo- 
leon had taken Madrid. For, though 
not beloueing to the first rank, either 
from wealth or population, this re- 
nowned fortress was of the very high- 



est importance, from its great strength 
and important situation on the Estre- 
madura frontier — at once forming a 
base for the operations of an invaddng 
army, which should threaten Lisbon 
on its most defenceless side, that of 
the Alentejo, and the strongest link in 
the iron girdle which was to restrain 
Wellington from pushing his incursions 
into the Spanish territory. While 
Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz remained 
in the enemy's hands, it was equally 
impossible for Wellington to feel any 
confidence in the safety of Portugal, or 
undertake any serious enterprise for 
-the deliverance of Spain. The vast 
importance of fortresses in war, over- 
looked or forgotten amidst the unpar- 
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«1UM multiiudai who oTWipread the 
iiUUm of Bttiope daring the latter 
LiM of the BeTolutionaiy war, wm 
Kaiy appr«<^iktodand oleMrly eiqireaaed 
byUie greataet mairten in tbe art of 
ynr U prodttoed—Napoleon and tbe 
Puka of WeUington.* 

9. Aa the fint nese of Badiqos by 
the English, and its immediate oonse- 
quenoe, the battle of Albuera, are the 
true oommenoement of the deliTeranoe 
of the Peninsula, and of that aurpris* 
ing Btfiea of nctories by wfaioh tbe 
French were in two oampaignB strip- 
ped of all thsir conquests in Spain and 
driven aorosa the Pyrenees, by an army 
^rhioh oould not bring a third of their 
digposable forces into the field, it is 
of the highest importance to obtain a 
olear conception of the relathre posi- 
tion of the contending parties at this 
erentf ul period, and of the cauaes which 
contributed to the production of so 
extraordinary a result. The British 
and Portuguese forces in Portugal, no- 
minally above eighty thousand strong, 
could seldom number above fifty thou- 
sand men fit for actiud service. This 
arose from the extremely reduced 
state of the Portuguese regiments after 
the French retreat from Torres Vedras, 
and the vastnumber of English sick who 
encumbered the hospitals — the result 
chiefly of the invariable unhealthiness 
of fresh regiments when first taking 
the field, and of the seeds of permanent 
disease which many of them brought 
with them from the Walcherenmarshes. 

« «Thel(«sof Badi^QSlooDsidarasbyfiHr 
the greatest miafortttiie whioh bas befallBn 
UH smce the oommenoement of the Fenin- 
flttlar War."— Wblukotoh. 

" Had it not been for the Ibrtreaaes in VUm- 
Hfiri, " Mje Napoleon, ' ' the reverses of Louis 
X IV; would have oooaaioned the &11 of Paria. 
t*rlnoe Buffene of Savoy lost a campaign in 
Uesleffing LUle : the al^pe of Laodrecy gave 
uooanon tp YiBais to bnng about a diuige 
i^ (iMtune. A hundred years after, in 1783, 
Mt the time of the treason of Dumouzier, the 
utitrng places of Vlanders again saved Paris : 
theiUlies lost a campaign in taking Oond^ 
Valanoieanes, Quaanoy, andLandrecr. That 
Uue of fortreaees was equally uaeftil In 1814; 
t«u4 in 1816, if they had been in a condition 
uf (Mfence, and not aiiMtad by the political 
uvAuU at Paria^ they would have arreated, 
lul (.Utf German armiea came up, the Anglo- 
Pi U4«litn army on the banks of the Somrae." 
'-iiAVOUKon, Mmoirt in Mo»tholon, i. 992. 



The strong bond of patriotism wbioh 
had, during the invasion of their coun< 
try, held the Portuguese troops to 
their standards, had beensensibly weak- 
ened since the last FVench columns 
had receded from their frontiers; and 
though the extraordinary fatigues of 
the pursuit did not at the time disable 
a large proportion of the troops, yet 
when they were over, and stationary 
habits began to coexist with hot wea- 
ther, the number of sick became so ex- 
cessive, that, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1811, above twenty-five thousand 
British and Portuguese were in hos- 
pital, of whom upwards of idneteen 
thousand were English soldiers. And 
such was the amount of desertion or 
sickness among the Portuguese at the 
commencemei^ of Wellington's offen- 
sive campaign, that while thirty thou- 
sand stood on the rolls of l^e regiments 
for British pay, not more than f ourteeu 
thousand could be collected round the 
standards of the English genOTsLf 

3. On the other hand, the French 
force at that period in the Peninsula 
amounted to the enormous number of 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
men, of whom forty thoiisand were 
cavalry ; and of this number two 
hundred and eighty thousand were 
present with the eagles. A consider- 
able part of this immense host, indeed, 
was actively engaged under Macdonald 
and Suchet in Catalonia, or was neces- 
sarily absorbed in keeping up the vast 
line of communication from the Pyre- 
nees to Cadis ; but still the disposable 
amount of the troops whidi could be 
brought into iJie field from the three 
armies of the north of Portugal, and 
of the south, was nearly triple what 
the English general could command, 
and they seemed to render any ofibn- 
sive operations on his part utterly 
hopeless. Soult's forces in Andalusia 
and the southern part of Estrema- 
dura, on the 1st of October, numbered 
eig^^-eight thousand men, including 
ten thousand cavalry, of vdtom sixty- 
seven thousand were present with the 
eagles: ICarmont, in Leon, had sixty- 
one thousand under his banners, o£ 
whom above forty-one thousand in- 
t Bee Appendix, H, Chap. lxvx. 
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fantnr and ten thooiand hone w«re in 
the neid ; JoMph, in the centre, had 
twenty-two thousand French troops, of 
whom seventeen thousand could aa> 
semble round their standards, besides 
nearly an equal number of Spaniards 
around Kadrid, the greater part of 
whom could, in case of need, be joined 
to the columns of Marmont : while the 
army of the north, under Manhal Bes- 
stdrM, and subaequently General Oaf • 
farelli, amounted to the enormous 
number of ft hundred and two thou- 
sand men, of whom seventY-seyen 
thousand foot and eleven thousand 
hoEse were present with the eagles. 
In addition to this, reinloroements to 
the f^'^'?"^ of eighteen thousand men 
were on their march, who actually en- 
tered Nayane in August and Septem- 
ber of this year ; so thait the united 
force to whidi the British were oppos- 
ed in the autumn of 1811 was not less 
than two hundred and forty thousand 
men actually in the field.* Supposing 
a hundred thousand of this immense 
force to have been absorbed in guard- 
ing the fortresses and keying up the 
communications, which probably was 
the case, thane would have remained a 
hundred and forty thousand men, who, 
by a ccMnbined effort, might have been 
brought to bear against Wellington, 
without relinquishing any othar part 
of Spain, or nearly triple the force 
which he could by possibility oppose 
to then^i* And these were not raw 
conscripts or inferior troops, but the 
T«y flower of the imperial li^ns, led 

-* PTCfwnt -with the eagles:— 

Soolt, 07,000 

Xannont^ .... 61,000 

Joeepb. .... 17.000 

BooBiftres, .... 88,000 

Beisiforoementa, . . . 17,000 

940,000 

t Tbis cakadafeion coincides with that oi 
flottlt^ made at the time in aletter to Joaeph. 
eren after twenty thooaand men had been 
lost to Vkance by the battle of Salamanca. 
*' If your majeaty ahoold oolleot the anny of 
▲ragon, the army of Portugal, and that ci 
the centre, and maroh upon Andalusia, 
199,000 men wUl bo doae to Portugal" This 
was exeiuding any part of the iflomenae army 
of tbe north, fim Attj thonaand atrong, of 
-niiom thirty tbooaand at leaat were diipoa- 
adble. — Soult to Jossfh, Anguat 19, 1812; 
takm at nttorid.— Navob, t. 980. 



by the best manhals of the Bhnpire, 
comprising that intermixture of the 
steadiness of veterans with the fire of 
▼oung troops, which, it is well known, 
IS most favourable to militaiy success : 
and they proved themselves capable, 
at Albuera, Badajoz, and Salamanca, 
of the most heroic exploits.^ 

4. When the magnitude and com- 
position of this force are taken into 
consideration, and it is recollected that, 
from the entire extinction of any regular 
Spanish army in the provinces which it 
occupied, no serious diversion was to be 
expected from their exertions, what- 
ever partial annoyance the guerilla 
parties might occasion, — ^when we call 
to mind that all the fortresses in the 
kingdom, with the exception of Cadiz, 
Carthagena, and Alicante, were in pos- 
session of the French generals ; that 
the whole resources of the oountir 
were in their hands, and levied with 
mercUess severity by officers long 
trained to systematic plunder and 
completely skilled in the art» for the 
use of the troops, who were thus en- 
tirely taken off the imperial treasury ; 
and that the whole conflict was under 
the inmiediate direction of a ruler un- 
equalled in the ability with which he 
always brought his vast resources to 
bear on the vital point of the cam- 
paign, — it becomes an object of the 
highest interest to inquire how it was 
that the British were in a condition to 
maintain their ground at all in the 
Peninsula against such overwhelming 
multitudes ; and still more how it 
happened that^ laying aside the defen- 
sive, they were enabled to dislodge 
this vast array from the whole strong- 
holds of the countiy, and finally to 
drive them, like chaff before the wind, 
over the Pyrenees into the south of 
France. 

6. Such an inquiry cannot be satis- 
factorily answered by merely referring 
to the military talents of Wellington, 
and the extraordinary gallantry of his 
followers. For, granting their full 
weight to these certainly most im- 
portant elements in the contest, they 
could not effect an impossibility, which 
^e discomfiture of such a host by so 
t Bee Appendix, I, Chap, ixvl 
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small a body of assailants would at 
first sight appear. Experience, as Well- 
ington himself remarked, has " never, 
at least in later times, realised the 
stories which all have read, of whole 
armies being driven by a handful of 
light infantry and dragoons ;" and 
even the most sincere believer in the 
direction of human affairs by a Su- 
preme Power, cannot doubt that, hu- 
manly speaking, there is much truth 
in Moreau's assertion, that '* Provi- 
dence favours the strong battalions." 
There must, it is evident, have ^ been 
some causes, in addition to the bravery 
of the English troops, and the great 
abilities of their chief, which brought 
about this marvellous deliverance; and 
it is in their discovery that the great 
usefulness and highest aim of history 
are to be found. Such an inquiry can 
form no detraction from the merits of 
the British hero ; on the contrary, it 
will lead to their highest exaltation — 
for no great revolutions in human af- 
fairs can be brought about but by the 
concurring operation of many general 
causes ; and it is in the perception of 
the incipient operation of these causes, 
when hidden from the ordinary eye, 
and contrary to those in action on the 
surface, and their steady direction to 
noble purposes, that the highest effort 
of military or political intellect is to 
be found. 

6. (L) The first circumstance which 
gave an advantage to Wellington, and 
compensated in some degree the vast 
superiority of the enemy's force, was 
his centnd situation, midway between 
the widely scattered stations of the 
French generals, and the powerful 
citadel, stored with all the muniments 
of war, and resting on that true base 
of British military operations, the sea, 
which lay in its rear. Grouped at the 
distance ai two hundred xniles from 
the ocean, on either bank of the Ta- 
gus, with a secure retreat by converg- 
ing lines to the strong position of Tor- 
res Vedras, ascertained by experience 
to be all but impregnable, the British 
troops were in a situation to threaten 
either Ciudad Rodrigo and the forces 
of i^Iarplont in the north, or Badajoz 



and the vaoguaid of Sonlt in the Sf^uth- 
em parts of the Peninsula. At the 
time when they were most widely sev- 
ered from each other, the forces of 
Beresford or Hill in Estremadura, and 
Wellington lumself in Beira or on the 
Agueda, were not distant by more than 
sixty or seventy miles, and could, if 
hard pressed, unite in a few days ; 
whereas the French troops, after the 
occupation of Andalusia, were scatter- 
ed over an immense line, more than 
five hundred miles in length, stretch- 
ing from the mountains of Asturias to 
the ramparts of Cadiz ; and nearly two 
months must elapse before they could 
combine in any common operations. 
The force under Marmont, immediately 
in front of Wellington, was not superior 
to his own army in strength ; and its 
means of obtaining subsistence, and 
keeping considerable bodies of men to- 
gether, were, from the desert nature 
of the plains of Leon, much inferior. 
Thus, by uniting with Beresford on 
the south of the Tagus, or calling him 
to his own standard on the north, he 
had a fair chance of striking a serious 
blow before the distant succour neces- 
sary to avert it could be collected from 
the banks of the Douro or the Guadal- 
quivir. It was by a similar advantage 
of a central position between his widely 
separated enemies, that Frederick the 
Great so long resisted, on the sands of 
Prussia, the distant armies of Austria 
and Russia converging from the Vistula 
and the Elbe ; that Napoleon, on the 
banks of the Adige and in the plains 
of Champagne, so successfully warded 
off the redoubtable blows prepared for 
him by the slow tenacity of the Aus- 
trian councils ; and that the consul 
Nero, in the second Punic war, effected 
the deliverance of Italy, and changed 
the fate of the world, by taking ad- 
vantage of the interior line of com- 
munication which separated the force? 
of Hannibal in Apulia from those of 
his brother Hasdrubal on the banks of 
the Po.» 

'* The mofit perfect example of the won- 
derftil effect of a skilful use made of an inte- 
rior line of communication, by a force infbrior 
upon the whole, but superior to either taken 
singly, is to be found in the march of the con- 
sul Nero^ from the ground which ho occupied 
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7. (XL) The okoumitanoes of the 
Britiflh armies in reepect of suppUee 
afibided sDother advaotege to the Eng- 
lish general, of which he did not ful 
to avail himself, and in regard to which 
he was much more faYourahly situated 
than his antagonist. The country from 

in ttoni of Hannibal in ApaU% to the Me- 
taurus in the plain of Lombar^, where he 
met and defeated the groat CSurthaginiaa 
anny under Haadmbal, and thereby turned 
tbe fate of Oarthage and of the ancient 
world. The march and plan of the oouaul 
Claudius Nero are admirably narrated in the 
following passages ttova JArj; and they are 
singularly instructtTC^ as showing how ex- 
actly similar his plan of operations wss to 
that which has Justly acquued for Napoleon 
the admiration of the world:— "Meanwhile 
four Oallio horsemen and two Numidiana^ 
who were sent to Hannibal with a letter 
firom Hasdrubal, after he had retired from 
the siege of Placentia» having traversed nearly 
the whole length of Itsly through the midst 
of enemies, while following Hannibal ss he 
was retiring to Metapontam, were taken to 
Tarentum oy mistaking the roadli, where 
they were seized by some Roman foragers, 
who were straggling through the fields, and 
brought before the propnstor, Oaius Glaa- 
dius. At first they endeavoured to baffle him 
by evasive answers, but threats of applying 
torture being held out to them, they were 
compelled to confess the truth, when they 
fully admitted that they were the bearers of 
A letter firom Haadrubal to Hannibal. Thsy 
were delivered into the custody of Lucius 
VixginiuSy a military tribune, together with 
the latter, sealed as it wss. to be oonv^ed 
to the ccmsul Claudius. At the same tune 
two troops of Samnltes wei-e sent with them 
as an escort. Having made their way to the 
consul, the letter was read by means of an 
interpreter, and the captives were interro- 
gate<^ when daudiui^ coming to tbe conclu- 
sion that the predicament of the state was 
not sach as that her generals should can^ 
•on tbe war, each witnin the limits of his 
own province, and with his own troops, ao- 
cordinff to the customary plans of warfore, 
and with an enemy marked out for him by 
the senate, but that some imlooked-for and 
unexpected enterprise must be attempted, 
which, ill its commencement, might cause 
r.o leas dread among their countrymen than 
their enemies, but which, when accomplish- 
ed, might convert their great fear into great 
joy, sent the letter of Hasdrubal to Rome to 
tbe senate, and at the same time informed the 
conscript fathers what his intentions were ; 
and recommended that, as Hasdrubal had 
written to his brother that he should meet him 
in TJxabria, they should send for the legion 
tcoxn Capua to Borne, enlist troops at BOTae, 
and oppose the city forces to the enemy at 
Namia. Such was his letter to the senate. 
Messengers were seut in advance through tbe 
territory of Larinum, Mamicia, Frentana, 
and PrgBtutia, where he ^as about to march 
his army, with orders that they should all 



Madrid to the FortugueM frontier, and 
eipeoiaUy towards the Alentejo, was 
reduced by the derastations and grind- 
ing contributions of the French armies 
to an almost continuous desert;* the 
peasants had for the most part aban- 
doned their possessions, and joined the 

bring down firom their fitrms and towns to 
the road-side provisions ready dreesed for the 
soldiers to eat ; and that they should bring 
out horses and other beasts of burden, so 
that those who were tired might have plenty 
of conveyances. He then selected the choioest 
troops out of the whole srmy of the Romans 
and allies, to the amount of six thousand in- 
ihntiy and one thousand horse; and gave out 
that he intended to seise on the nearest town 
in Lucauia and the Carthaginian garrison in 
it, and that they should all be in readiness 
to march. Setting out by night he turned off 
towards Fioenum, and making his marches 
ss long as possible, led his troops to Join his 
colleague, naving left Quintus Gatius, liea- 
tenaut-general, in command of the camp. — 
When Nero had got such a distance from the 
enemy that his plan might be discloeed with- 
out danger, he briefly addressed his soldiers, 
observing, that ' there never was a measure 
adopted by any general which vras in appear- 
ance more duing than this, but in rarity 
more safe : that he was leading them on to 
certain victory. For as his colleague had not 
set out to prosecute the war which he con- 
ducted tmtil forces both of horse and foot 
had been assigned to him by the senate to 
his own satisfaction, and those greater and 
better equipped than if he had been going 
against Hannibal himself, that they woul{ 
by joining him, however small the quantity 
of foroe which th^ might add, completely 
turn the scale. That when it was only hoai-d 
in the field of battle (and he would take care 
that it should not be heard before) that an- 
other consul and another army had arrived, 
it would insure the victory. That rumour 
decided vrar; and that tbe most inconsider- 
able incident had power to excite hope and 
fear in the mind. That they would them- 
selves reap almost the entire glory which 
would be obtained if they succeeded, for it 
was invariablv the case that the last addition 
which ia made is supposed to have effected 
the whole. That they themselves saw with 
what multitudes, whttbsdrointion, and what 
good wishes of men their march was attend- 
ed.'"— Livr, lib. xxviL cap. 43, 46. 

* "The whole country between Madrid 
and the Alentcgo is now a desert, and a still 
smaller propmrtion of land than before has 
been cultivated this winter. The argument 
of the people of the country is, that it is 
better to rob than to sow and have the pro- 
duce of their harvests taken from them; and 
the French b^^in to find, that they cannot 
keep their large armies together for any ope- 
ration which will take time, and Uiat, when 
we can reach them, they can do nothing 
with snudl bodies."— Wkllinoton to Loan 
I LiTKBPooi^ 4th ]>eo6mber 1811 Gurwooo. 
viii. 488. 
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goerilk ptttiM* with which all the 
mountain ridges ftboonded, deeming it 
better to plunder othera than be {dun- 
dared thiemaelvea ; and to aueh a 
pitdi had their penury riaen, that the 
imperial geneimls were in aU the pro- 
yinoea tmoer the neoeaaity of aending 
to Fnmoe, in winter 1812, for aeed- 
com, to prevent cultiTation from be- 
ing altogether abandoned.* The con- 
aequenoe was, that the French armiea 
iqppmaohing the Portugueae frontier 
either from the south or the north, 
were unable to keep together in large 
bodiea for any oonadeiable time; and 
whether the object for which they were 
aaaembled had failed or been accom- 
plished, they were equally compelled 
to aeparate into widely distant pifo- 
▼incea to seek the means of subsist- 
ence. They were thus continually 
experiencing the truth of Henry the 
Fourth's saying, "That in Spain, u you 
make war with a small force you are 
beaten ; if with a large one, star7ed."t 
8. On the other hand, although Well- 

* "Famine bad made such ravages over 
tbe whole Peninsula in the winter of 1813; 
that grain was awantinff to eow the ground ; 
and the generala-in-chief in Andalusia^ La 
Hanoha^ Catalonia, and Old Caatile, wrote to 
Berthier to reqaert him to fonmrd seedroom 
firom Franoey-> Bkuiab, Joumi du SUgn 
dantla Pinumde, i. 223. 

t ** Booh, was the destitation of the coun- 
try,** says Marmontk "on the Portuguese 
ih>ntier, that in April 1811 the army or Por- 
tugal ioflt its whole aitUleiy and great part 
of Its cavalry horses in six dayn, between the 
Coa and the Agued% of absolute ftmine. I 
anived at the headquarters of the army of 
the north in January last. I did not find a 
single grain of oom in the magaafne, not a 
penny in the military chest; nothing any- 
where but debts; and a real or fictitious 
scarcity, of whidi it is hardly possibla to 
form an idea» the natural result of the ab- 
surd system of administration which had 
been adopted. Provisions, even fbr each 
day's consumption, could be obtained only 
by arms in our hands; there is a wide dif- 
ference between that stote and the possession 
of magasines which can enable an army to 
move. On the other hand, the English 
army is always united and disposable, be- 
cause it is supplied with money and the 
means of transport. Seven or eight thou- 
sand mules are employed in the transport of 
its nieans of snbsistenoe. Thehay which the 
English cavalry consumes on the bonks of 
the Oca and the Agueda, comes firom Eng- 
land.**— Marmoxt ts Bebtbibr, 20kh Feb. 
1812 ; BBLMASk Jowm. dt» SUgu dons to PSn- 
intuU, i. 629, 682; Fiices Jutt, 



ington experienced neariy the same 
diffiooltiea, so far aa the resources c¥ 
the country were concerned, yet he 
had means of overoeming them which 
tbe enemy did not enjoy. Of apecse^ 
indeed, hie often had little or none; 
but the oredit of the oountry, his own 
strenuooa ezertaona, and the efforts of 
goTemment, went far to obviate that 
great disadvantage. Not only was the 
wealth ol England applied with l«vidv 
though sometimes miseuided prodigid- 
ity, to the support of his army, and 
supplies of all sorts brought by every 
wind that blew to the harbour of Lis- 
bon,— although the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of procuring specie from Eng- 
land, or the means of tranqsort in the 
country, often exposed him to extreme 
difficulties on the Spanish frontier, — 
but the great rivers of the Douroy the 
Mondego, and the Tagus, gave him the 
important facilities of water carriage 
to a considerable distance in the inte- 
rior. The former of these rivers waa 
navigable for boats of large burden to 
witmn eighty, tbe Hondego to within 
a hundred miles of the frontier on the 
Agueda; and Wellington tookmeasuzes, 
which came into operation in Haardi 
181^ which rendered the ]>ouid navi- 
gable as far as its junction with that 
lesser stream. This waa an immense 
advantage, especially when tbe attad^ 
of fortified places was to be undertaken 
on the Portugnese frtmtier; for the 
principal French magassines were on 
the Douro and the Tormes, and their 
battering-train and stores required to 
be brought from Madrid or Bayonne^ 
the former of which was above two 
hundred, the latter more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from the scene 
of action. Whereas the stores of tho 
British, even when carried to Ciudad 
Rodrigo or Badajos, had only to be 
conveyed a hundred miles by land oaa^ 
riage, not half the shorter distance.^ 
It was in a great measure from a con- 
sideration of tliis advBntt^ofe that Well* 
ington, in December 1811, wrote to 
Lord Liverpool — '* Our situation is 
improving; and, whatever may be tiio 
fate of Valenciay if the Spanish nation 
hold out^ I think they may yet b& 
saved." 
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9, (in.) Tk«9V6iielig«nef»lB,folIowiiig 
out the establiahed imperiAl ■ystem of 
xxMldBg war nwintam war, and wrsnoli- 
ing the whole ezpeneee of the tit>opa 
out of the provineee whioh they ooeu- 
pied, had inflamed immeiieely the gene- 
ral iiritatiott felt at their nue; and the 
miaevyand deapair which their eiao- 
tione produioed had angmented to a 
fearful degree the gueryia banda over 
the whole country. Wehavetheantho- 
rity of Mariano d'Orquijo, home ae- 
eretaiy to Joaeph, for aaying, that the 
great increaee of the guerilla partiea, 
eapedally in Leon, Navaise, «id the 
two CB8tilee» in the yean 1810, 1811, 
and 1812, aroae from the eatablii^ment 
of provincoal governmental and the in- 
nmnerable acta of estortion praodaed 
on the inhabitanta by the Freaidh mili- 
tary authoEitiea.* Thia mode of poo- 
vidSng for theaadvea waa radnoed to 
a per&ot ayatem by the imperial gene- 
nda. A fixed aum was impoeed on the 
inhabitants, and le^ed from them with 
meroileas severity under the tenon of 
military eonoution; and to aaoh a de- 
gree of perfection had long praotioe 
faponght the French tvoopa in this op- 
pcBBsive art, that they contrived to 
aubaist^ and to levy aU the resounea 
which they required, out of distijots 
which any other army would have con- 
sidered as abeolutely ediauated. The 
soldien were everywhere tnuned them- 
aelves to reap the standing com, and 
grind it by portable mills into flour: 
i ffneait tbey mowed it down with 
eqwd dexterity for their horses ; if 
xeiq;ied, they forced it from the pea- 
flUDts' place of concealment, by placing 

* "His mt^esty oonld dte ^ crowd of In- 
Bkanoes ofompresBioii: whkb have exaapent- 
9d the minoB of tho inhabitants, Airnished 
asms to the insurrection, and given the Eng- 
lish grounds for supposing nrojects which 
really did not exists and rmamut the war 
interminable. Let the number of brigands 
and inmnngents in Spain be coimted, and it 
will at once be seen bow much they havein- 
creased since the institution of the military 
go^vermnente. It is the decree of 8th Fsbru- 
aiy 1810, establishing military governments 
ih Navarre, Biscay, Aragon, and CSatalonia, 
that is the real cause of the war still continu- 
ing, atnd tlie flames of discord having M;ain 
risen up after they seemed extinguished."— 
The MiniOer of State D*OR«3uro to the Dukb 
]>a Sahta Fs, Mxtdrid, l^h Sept 1810, taken 
m Vittcrim* See Nafisb, iv. 617, 628. 



the batvonet to their throats. Bi 
way, they were» to a very kte 
of i^e war, when the general rain of 
agriooltore forced them to rely in acme 
degree on magaBtneSy entirely reUeved 
from all care about commnniflatinaiii 
or sapplies, which to the English 
nd, who paid for everything that 
consumed by or leffirived for his trooBSf 
often proved a matter of eaeaaaive dtf- 
flcolty.t 

10. But» on the other hand, they 
paid dearly for thia advantage in the 
unbonnded ezaaperation which their 
extortiona exe&ted among the iriiole 
rond popnlatioB, and the nniveraal 
partisan waxlare which they aroused 
m tiie flanks and rear of every conaid- 
arable detaohment. The eoaaeqnenoe 
was, not merely that guerffla ohials 
ancang up in every quarter where 1^ 
ueltOT of moootains rendered puvsait 
diiBoult, and under Mina and Duran 
in Navana^ the Empeefaiado in the 
Guadalaxara mountaina, the curate 
Merino in Leon, and II Pastofe on the 
coast of Biscay, kept alive the war, and 
did incredible misdiief to detached bo- 
dies of the enemy; but smaller bodiea 
ailed PcBrtiuku hovered everywhere 
round their flanka and rear, and almost 
entirdy obstructed their commusica- 
tion with each other. On the other 
hand, tiie regularity with which the 
Snglish ahrays paid for all the supplies 
requned for their army, rendered them 
so popular with the rural population 
that tiiey brought information and in- 
tercepted letteni with incredible dili- 
gence and nqAditv to headquarters^ 
and kept the Britisii genoml always as 
well informed of his adveraariei^ move- 
ments as they were ignorant of his* 
Thus Wellington, from his central 
position on the Portuguese frontier^ 

t •* The army of Portngal,'' said Welling- 
ton, '* has been surrounded for the last six 
weeks, and scarcely even a letter reaches its 
commanders: but the system of ozganised 
rapine and founder, and the extraordtaiaiy 
discipline so long established in the French 
armies, enable it to subsist at the expense of 
the total rum of the country in which it has 
been placed ; and I am not certain that Mar- 
shal Marmont has not now at his oomnumd 
a greater quantity dfprovisionsand supplies 
ofevery Und l^an we have from Lisbon.**—* 
WBixiNOTOir to Lord Bathubst, 2l8t Jidy 
1812 ; OmtwooD, is. 898. 
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•was enabled to select bis own time and 
place for an attack. Hie preparations 
were to a surprising degree unknown 
to the enemy, who, as already more 
than once remarked, had seldom any 
means of communicating with each 
other; and not uufrequently a serious 
blow was struck before they were even 
aware that preparations for it were 
going forward. 

11. (IV.) The strange and impolitic 
division of the goyemment of Spain 
which Napoleon had made, rendered 
it absolutely impossible that anything 
approaching to a regular or unit^ plan 
of operations couldbecarried on against 
■an enemy. Not only was the central 
dominion of the crown at Madrid set 
■at naught by the authority of the Em- 
peror, who, from Paris, overruled and 
directed all the military operations, 
and yet left to the phantom king the 
shadow of power and the reality of 
responsibility; but all possibility of a 
•cordial union between him and his 
lieutenants was destroyed by the im- 
«zampled, and, to a sovereign, highly 
grating cUstribution of the resources 
of the country which the Emperor 
had established between them. The 
whole revenues of the provinces were 
assigned to the French generals, with 
all the contributions which, by the 
most rigorous military execution, they 
•could extract from the wretched inha- 
bitants; while the king in the capital 
was left with the burden of a court, 
the expenses of which he had no means 
•of defraying, except the pension of a 
million of francs (£40,000) a -month 
which he received from France ; and 
•even that was, in the later stages of 
the contest, exclusively devoted to the 
payment of the troops, leaving the 
king himself utterly destitute.* The 
consequence was, that the monarch 

* "lam in sach distress, " said Joseph, 
" as never king was before. Hy plate is sold 
— my ministers and household are actually 
starviiu:— misexy is ii^ every face, and men 
otherwise willing are deterred ttom Joining 
a king so little able to support them— my 
revenue is seized by the generals for the sup- 
ply of their troops. I cannot, as a King of 
Spain, without dishonour, partake of the re- 
sources thus torn by rapine from my sub- 
jectsi, whom I have sworn to protect. I can- 
not, in flne, be at once King of Spain and 



and his court ware reduced to such 
straits, that the royal councillors were 
seen begging their bread. Joseph him- 
self was compelled to pawn his plate 
to raise the money required to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life; and Kar^ 
shal Jourdan, major-general of the 
armies, after borrowing till his credit 
was exhausted, could with difficulty 
procure common subsistence. 

12. Such being the state of the court 
of Madrid, it is not surprising that the 
most bitter animosity should prevail 
between the king and the marshals in 
the provinces, who seemed placed there 
only to usurp his authority, and inter- 
cept his revenue. His letters to Napo- 
leon, during the whole of his reign, 
are accordingly filled not only with tiie 
bitterest complaints of his own suffer- 
ings, but with positive accusations of 
treason against his lieutenants, espe- 
cially Soult, whom he openly chaiged 
with aspiring to the throne of Anda- 
lusia.t But it was all in vain. The 
power of the sword was irrevocably 
vested in these rigorous taskmasters; 
and when Joseph, on one occasion, in 
desperation laid his hands on a laige 
magazine of com collected near Tole- 
do, Marmont immediately sent troops, 
who recovered the magazine by force, 
telling the owners of the grain they 
might apply to the monarch for pay- 
ment. 

13. Kor was it only with the King 
of Spain that the French mawhala^ 
wielding the whole military power of 
the country, were then at variance. 
There was no cordial union or co-ope- 
ration among themselves, and they 
wanted that indispensable preliminary 
to military operations — ^ujiiity of design 
and implicit obedience among the com- 
manders employed. Each, accustomed 
to regal state and authority in his own 

General of the IVench. Let me resign, and 
live peaceably in France. The Marquis C2av- 
alles, a councillor of state and minister of 
justice, has been seen actually begging for a 
piece of bread."— Joseph to Mapoljbok, April 
ll. 1813, taken at ViUoria; Napikb, v. 444, 
446. 

t See confidential letter of the Dukx db 
Feltrs to Joseph, Parii, lOtb November 
1812 ; and Colonel Despbrs to JoanpHf 22d 
September 1812, taken at Vittoria; Napxxb, 
v. Not. 6 and 6, Appendix ; and v. 197, Text, 
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proyince, and looking to the Tuileriee 
only for the inBtructione he wu to 
obey, felt lus vanity mortified, and his 
eonaequenoe kflaened, when he waa 
called upon to act in obedience to, or 
even to co-operate on equal terms with, 
any of hia brother maxahala. To auch 
a neighb did this diacord riae, that 
Ney waa put under arreat by Maasena, 
during the retreat from Portugal, for 
direct diaobedience of orders ; and no 
aubaequent military operation of any 
length waa undertaken by any two of 
the marahala jointly, tUl the yictories 
of Wellington forced them into one 
atill disunited maaa after the battle of 
Salamanca. Soult remained in Anda- 
luaia living in regal magnificence on 
the banka of the GuadSjquivir, and 
deeply engaged in great designs for 
that province, from which he was only 
occasionally diverted by the progresa 
of the British in Estremadura. Bes- 
ai^res, openly condemning both the re- 
tention of Badajoz and the siege of 
€%adiz, found himself so occupied with 
the protection of the great communi- 
cation in the north, from the increas- 
ing vigour of the Biscay and Navarre 
guerillas, aa to be able to lend only a 
casual aid to the army of Portugal;* 
while Marmont, at the head of that 
force, waa immediately exposed to the 
atta^ of Wellington, without any cor- 
dial support either from the army of 
the centre in hia rear, or the distant 
columna of Soult or Bessi^res on either 
flank. 

14. When the English general assum- 
ed the offensive, and the period of dis- 
sster began, the French commanders 

* "All the world is aware of the vicioai 
sjstem of ouroperatioQB ; every one sees that 
yve are too much scattered. We occupy too 
wide an extent of country : we exhaust our 
anesources without profit and without ueces- 
flity : we cling to oreams. Cadiz and Bada- 
joz will swallow up all our resources : Cadiz, 
because it will not be taken * Badajoz, be- 
cause it can only be supported by an army, 
tnie only safe course would be to destrov 
the one, and abandon, for the moment, aU 
thought of the other. We should concen- 
trate our forces ; retain certain pointt d'op- 
|mi for tiie protection of our magazines and 
hospitals; and regard two-thirds of Spain as 
a -vast battle -fidd, which a single victory 
onay dther secure to or wrest firom us, un- 

VOL.IX. 



mutually laid the blame on each other. 
Joseph loudly aocuaed them of acdfish 
regard to their aeparate intereata ; while 
Napoleon, who could ill brook reveraea 
of any kind, thundered out his censure 
in sudi cutting terms from the Tuil- 
eries or Russia against them all, aa made 
the greater number of them tender 
their resignations, and gave riae to a 
constant and rapid clumge of com- 
manders on the exposed frontier at the 
most critical period of the war. Each 
marshal waa aolicitous chiefly for the 
protection of his own province, with 
the safety of which he was intrusted, 
and in which the foundations of his 
fortune or his ruin were laid ; and when 
the king applied to either for succour, 
the answer he got from Soult or Suchet 
was, that he might come to Seville or 
Valencia, but that they could spare no 
aid to him. Wellington, on the other 
hand, though at the heaid of far infe- 
rior forces, like Frederick the Qreat 
when contending with the armiea of 
Austria and Russia, commanded them 
all. Experience had taught him the 
impracticability of any co-operation 
with the wretched armies of Spain; 
and, relying on his own British and 
Portuguese alone, he trusted, by unity 
of operation and the auperiority of a 
central position, to obtam advantagea 
over forces, in number triple his own, 
but disseminated over an immense sur- 
face, and disjointed by separate inter- 
ests and variety of dixection.t 

15. (V.) But beyond all doubt, the 
most powerful ally which Wellington 
had in the prosecution of his operations 
against the French generals in the Pen- 
til we change our whole qrstem, and serious- 
ly set about pacifying and conquering the 
country. We nave not a man on the coasts 
from BousiUon to Barcelona ; Valencia is the 
centre of all the insui^gents of the north and 
centre, and still we are besieging Cadiz."— 
BmwiKRUM to Bbbthibb, Otti June 1811; 
BxLMAB, Appendix, No. 73, vol. 1. 

These views were highly displeasing to 
Napoleon, who a few mouths aftu: supened- 
ed Bessi^res in the command of the army of 
the north ; but they were far sounder uum 
the Emperor's own, and he lost the Pen- 
insula by not adopting and adhering to 
them. 

t See Piiea JutL in Bslmas, Joumaux dci 
Siiffes, L 630-657. 
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w <^ 'wTrlTs* unparalleled in modem 
**^'^ JTm their enormous amount was 
*'*'^*itu»l«*'* ^* ^^ ^'^^^^^ already 
*'***^v*l «>•*» V ^ ^^"^ admission, 
^?^ whose civil administration was 
^ ^tttpM^Wy the least oppressive of 
S!*( Jt^7 ^ *^ French generals in 
^ X^ninsula, contrived to extract 
^t millions of francs annually &om 
fj^war-wasted province of Aragpn, or 
iMt^ than double what it had yielded 
y^ the most flourishing days of the 
yi^n^rchy, [ante. Chap. lxy. § 56], and 
^1 two millions sterling were at once 
)f vied from the small {ffovince of Yal- 
gnci* on its conquest. Judging of the 
^mpsrative weight of his requisitions 
^id those made by others, from the 
jlourishing aspect and general tubmis- 
glon of his province compared with the 
ravaged features and fierce resistance 
trhich were eveiywhere else exhibited, 
we may safely conclude that his exac- 
tions were not to half the amount of 
those which were elsewhere experi- 
enced. . It was this oppressive system 



^ ot ine reyoiunonaiy war, and not 
the passing devastations of the soldiecs^ 
that was the principal evil which pn>< 
vohed so universal a spirit of hostilii^ 
to Uieir government. 

16. The English soldiers at timoi 
plundered just as muchaa their oppon^ 
ents, and perhaps, from thear habits 
of intoxicatkm, and tiie inferior class 
in society from which they were dxawn^ 
they were on such occasions mors 
brutal in their disorders than tha 
French But there was one difierenoe 
between the two, and it was a vital ons 
to the inhabitants of the eouquered 
countries. The English plunder was 
merely the umuthorised work of the 
common men, uid was invariably re- 
pressed by the officers w^en order was 
restored; the whole suj^lies for the 
troops being paid wiUi perfect regular- 
ity from the public funds of govern- 
ment. Whereas the French exactions 
were the result of a systematic method 
of providing for their armies, enjoined 
by express command upon all the im- 
perial generals, andf orming the ground* 
work of the wh(de miHtiury policy of 
Napoleon. In the case of the f ormei^ 
when discipline was restored, all mUi- 
tary oppression ceased, and the pre- 
senoe A the army was felt only in the 
quickened sale for every i^eeiefi of 
produce which the inhabitants enjoyed, 
and the immense circulation of money 
which took place: in that of the lat- 
ter, the more iiuwoughly that mUi* 
taiy subordination wa8«s^bliidi£d, the 
greater was the misery which prevailed 
around the soldier's cantonments, from 
the greater perfection which the sys- 
tem of methodical rc^bery had attain- 
ed. And this difference itppeared in 
the dearest manner when they resjpee- 
tively quitted the countries wmch vasy 
had long occupied. Wlmn Soult aban- 
doned Andalusia, of which he had eor 
joyed the whole resources .for thres 
years, such was the universal destitu* 
tion whidi prerailed, thov^the couii^ 
try was the richest in Spain, and haA 
not seen any serious Invasion durina^ 
that time, that the French armies <S 
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the Bout^ 'Ae centre, and Portogtl, 
liad reoei^ ao pay for one, tlie otyil 
servantB, none for two yettni; whereM 
the wealth wfaidi had been poured into 
Portaigal by the Brituh army, d«ring 
the aame period; wm«o enormoua, that 
it had &r more than oounterbalaiiced 
all the dtfaatationa of Maaaena's inv»- 
aion, and all the aaerifioea of the lon{^ 
pfoteaeted contest.* 

17. Bat^oppremrreaa wave the exao' 
tions of the Franeh armiea, the aeveritr 
of the military ezeoutiona by which 
they were lenried, and Ihe infamona 
cruelty of the imperialdeereea by whidi 
it waa attempted to aoppreaa the inatir- 
rectiomi to which they ga^e rise, were 
atiU more instramental in producing 
the general and imereaaing heatility to 
thrar autiboiity wMch charaeteriaed the 
Isteryeam of the war. Not only did 
SeuH in Andahma isane and act apon 
ft prodamation, directing ^ no qnarter 
to be given to any of the Spaniih 
armiea or armed Mnds, and idl the 
TiUagea where any reaistance waa at- 
tempted, to be delivered to the flamef^" 
[ofite. Chap. lxy. § 49], but Augevaau, 
IB Catalonia, announced ** that eveiy 
man taken with arma in hia banda 
should be hung, without any form of 
pcoceaa, by the highway ; every houae 
from wluoD teaiatanoe waa made ahould 
be burned, and every inhabitant in it 
pat to the aword;" and fiesaidrea in 
the norUi kaued and enf oroed deereea 
vmparalleled, it is to be hoped, in mo- 
d^n warfare, for the cold-bleoded airo- 
«aty in wiiieh they are conceived. By 
tlM &st of theae it la dechred, that 
** the cleigy, alcaides,car^ and jtMtiees 
of every village, shall be responsible 
for the exact payment of the contribu- 
iioD0, and tae iuznishing the whole 
vequ^ntions ordered by the militazy 

« ''TheErendidtedplixteisfoaadedupon 
the 8ti«ng4ii of the tyranny of the gorem- 
menfc operating upon an anuy, the majority 
<yf -wbom aro s^^er, -vrell disposed, amenable 
to order, and in some degree educated. They 
live by the aittAomed wnd nmdated plunder 
of the country, ^ any ahonld remain ; they 
moffer lflft)our, nardahipa; and privationB every 
df^ ; they draw no money fsrhim Fxanoe, and 
wiUioiit jxay; proTisions, money, er 

eonseqnenoe, 



£po cn 



but they 



in 



then* army m every csmpi4in.''— Wcui- 
nsTGTOK to l0BS> 'WsujouBt, iFsniisry 3^ 
1811 ; GuBWooD, vii 188. 



authorities. Every vilkge which ahall 
not immediately execute the ordem 
which it haa received, or furnish the 
suppUea demanded, ahall be deliverad 
over to miUtaiT execution ; and eveiy 
individual convicted of stimulating tha 
peofde to withstand or delay obedi* 
enee to the French orders for snppUet 
and requisitions, ahall be forthwith 
delivered over to a military commis- 
sion.'' 

18. fiy the second decree, still more 
infamous, it waa announced, that **ik$ 
fai ka r §f mothen, hrothen, «uterf , c^ 
<lreii, <md nephew of all individuals who 
have quitted their domiciles, and do 
not inhabit the villages occupied by 
the French, shall be held responsible 
in their persona and e^K^ for all acts 
of violence committed by the insur- 
gents; that if any inhabitant is carried 
off from hia domicile, three of the near- 
est relatione of $ome hripand shall b» 
arrested as hostages, and shot if the- 
individual is put to death ; that every 
person wlio snail be absent eight daya- 
without permission shall be considered 
aa a brigand, and hie relcitione proceed- 
ed against in terms of this decree;, 
that every person not provided with a 
coffo de aireti idiall be immediately 
sent to prison; every one found coi^ 
responding with the insurgents put i» 
death; and every one writing to tine 
inhabitants of a countiy occupied by 
them, sentenced to ten years' imprison- 
ment." It was reserved for Ihe armies 
of a power wliich began the contest 
with the cry of war to the palace and 
peace to iod cottage, and which pro- 
fessed the most unbounded philan- 
thropy, espedally towards the poor, to 
push, in tiie nineteenth century, the 
req^otti^ility for alleged transgressions 
beyond the utmost limits assigned to 
them by the jealous tyranny of impe- 
rial Bome; (md to denoimoe the pun- 
ishments proclaimed, as a penalty not 
against subjects revolting against their 
acknowledged sovereign, but against 
foreign cituens striving for the inde- 
pendenoe of their countiy, and dis- 
charging what they had themselves a 
thousand ttmes justly styled the most 
sacred of human duties. 

19. When such were the principleB 
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of war, sot casually acted on by un- 
governable troopa in a moment of fury, 
but deliberately announced and me- 
thodically enforced by the imperial 
marshals for years together, it is not 
surprising that an uncontrollable thirst 
for reTcnge should have seized a large 
portion of the Spanish nation. Such, 
accordingly, was the case from the 
moment wat the decrees establish- 
ing the military governments were is- 
sued in February 1810. The ezcessiye 
rigour with which the contributions 
were eyerywhere levied, and the crush- 
ing weight with which they fell upon 
the peasantry, filled the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the bereavements which 
they occasioned, as the destitution 
which they produced. They brought 
the bitterness of conquest home to 
every cottage in the kingdom; they 
drove the iron into the soul of the na- 
tion. Revenge, that " wild species of 
justice," gained possession of every 
heart. If you inquired into the pri- 
vate history of the members of any of 
the guerilla bands, it uniformly re- 
eounted some tale of suffering. One 
had had his father murdered by the 
French soldiers at the threshold of his 
home; another had seen his wife vio- 
lated and massacred, or his children 
butchered before his eyes ; a third 
had lost both his sons in the war; a 
fourth, burnt out of house and home, 
had joined the bands in the mountains 
as the only means either of gaining a 
livelihood or wreaking vengeance. All 
in one way or other had been driven 
by suffering to forget every other feel- 
ing but the remembrance of their woes, 
and the determination to revenge them. 

* " It is time to take a decided part The 
army of the north is oomposed, it is true, of 
forty-four thousand men ; but if you unite 
twenty thousand together, all communica- 
tion ceases, and the insurrection makes great 
progress. The coast will soon be lost as fiar 
as Bilbao. We are destitute of everything ; 
It is with the greatest difficulty we can live 
from day to day. The spirit of the country 
is frightftd. The journey of King Joseph to 
Paris— the retreat from Portugal^the eva- 
cuation of the country as far as Salamanca- 
have elevated their minds to a degree I can- 
not express. The bonds enlarge and recruit 
daily at all paints.** — Mabshal Bxssibbics 
to BKRTniKB, June e, 1811 ; Bklmas, i. 660, 

t '* Navarre/' said Min% in the preamble 



Incredible were the obstacles iwhich 
this state of things threw in the way 
of the French army ; vain the attempt 
by severity to extinguish a spirit which 
f oimd in the excesses of that very sever- 
ity the principal cause of its increase. 
Already in June 1811, Marshal Bes- 
sidres had bitterly experienced the 
woeful effect of the sanguinary policy 
which he had piuvued.* So formid- 
able did this insurrection become in 
the course of 1812, that it engaged, as 
will appear in the sequel, the anxious 
attention both of Napoleon and his 
generals, and by degrees absorbed near- 
ly the whole army of the north, seven- 
ty thousand strong, in a murderous 
and inglorious partisan warfare. Mina 
retaliated in Kavarre by a counter- 
proclamation, in which, in an equally 
sanguinary but more excusable spirit 
because it was in self-defence only, he 
declared that no quarter should be 
given to the French troops.*h 

20. In the midst of this terrible 
warfare, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the main line of communi- 
cation from Madrid to Bayonne could 
be kept open. Fifty thousand men 
were required to guurd it<, and, inde- 
pendent of the great fortresses of Pam- 
peluna and San Sebastian, and the fort 
of Burgos, nineteen fortified posts or 
blockhouses, each garrisoned by three 
or four hundred men, were erected on 
the line from the Bidassoa to the capi- 
tal ; eleven, on the more circuitouB 
route by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
Guadarrama ; fifteen on the road from 
Valladolid to Saragossa; eight from 
Valladolid to Santander; and so on 
through the whole kingdom. Thus 

of this proclamation, " is covered with deso- 
lation ; everywhere tears are shed for the 
loss of the dearest friends ; the father sees 
the hodj of his son hanging for having had 
the heroism to defend his country : the B(»i 
witnesses with despair bis father sinkiug un- 
der the horrors of a prison, for no other rea- 
son than that he is the parent of a hero who 
has fought for his native land. The mayors 
the nobles, the priests, have been all ruined 
or conducted in captivity into Prance. All 
our efforts to introduce a more humane 
system of warfare, by showing generosity to 
our captives, have proved nugatory : there 
remains only the duty of retaliation.'*'-Pro- 
eZamation by Espoz t Miita, December 14, 
1811 ; Belmas, i. 694. 
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Spain was oyexspread by a TMt iron 
net, constructed at an enormous ex- 
pense, and upheld by an incredible 
expenditure of men and treasure. But 
though it was sufficient, except in the 
mountain districts, to chain the iu- 
habitants and prevent any serious in- 
surrectio]], yet it absorbed a luge pro- 
portion of the French troops, and was 
attended with a gmt and ceaseless 
consumption of life to the invaders; 
so that Wellington did not over-esti- 
mate its importance when, in Decem- 
ber 1811, he wrote to Lord Liverpool : 
" The people of the country are still 
disposed to resist whenever they see a 
prospect of advantage. Buonaparte is 
yet far from having effected the con- 
quest even of that part of the Penin- 
sula of which he has military posses- 
sion; and, in truth, the devastation 
whic^ attends the progress of our ene- 
mies' arms, and is Uie consequence of 
their continuance in any pifft of the 
country, is our beat friend, and will in 
ihe end bring the eonteat to acondu- 
non" 

21. But if such were the difficulties 
— ^arising partly from the nature of the 
country which was the seat of war, 
partly from the absurd distribution of 
power in the Peninsula by Napoleon, 
and partly from the oppressive and 
exterminating mode of conducting war 
If hich the Revolution had established 
— with which the French generals had 
to cont-end, Wellington on his part did 
not recline on a bed of roses. The ob- 
stacles which thwarted his operations, 
though arising from different causes, 
were nearly as great as those with 
which his antagonists had to strive; 
and it is hard to say whether an im- 
partial survey of their relative situa- 
tions does not leave his superiority as 
great, as if his vast inferiority of force 
and unbroken career of victories were 
alone considered. 

22. The first and most important 
circumstance which constantly thwart- 
ed all the English general's efforts for 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, was 
the long-established and incurable cor- 
ruption of every part of the Portuguese 
administration. This deplorable evil, 
the sad bequest of ages of despot- 



ism, had not at that period been coun- 
ter-balanced in the dominions of th» 
house of Bragansa, by the feverish and 
sometimes almost supernatural enei^ 
which, in a democratic convulsion, 
springs from the temporary ascendant 
of poverty, and the unrestrained ca- 
reer of passion. Portugal had lost its 
monarch and regular government ; its 
rulers owed their election in a great 
degree to popular choice, and the coun- 
try was in the most violent state of 
general excitement. But the convul- 
sion, as Wellington often observed, 
was anti'-Qallican, not democratic ; 
the old influences still pervaded every 
department of the administration ; and 
that fearful vigour was awanting which 
invariably appears when uncontrolled 
power is for the first time vested in 
the masses, and the people enjoy the 
dangerous prerogative of laying im- 
positions on property, from the oper- 
ation of which they are, from their 
poverty, entirely exempted. Hence 
the government and whole administra- 
tion were corrupt and imbecile, to a 
degree which appears almost incon- 
ceivable to those who have either ex- 
perienced the permanent vigour of 
monarchical, or the transient energy of 
democratic states. So inveterate were 
abuses in every department, that the 
people could not conceive any adminis- 
tration without them ; and when the 
soldiers enrolled under British com- 
mand received the full pay promised 
them, their astonishment knew no 
bounds, they having never, under their- 
native officers, known what it was to^ 
have less than one-half or two-thirds, 
absorbed by the peculation of those- 
through whosehandsthemoney passed. 
23. Had Wellington possessed the. 
same unlimited power in the civil as 
he did in the military affairs of Portu-- 
gal, these abuses would speedily have- 
been corrected; but, unfortunately^, 
this was very far indeed from being 
the case. His direct authority ex- 
tended only to the command of the 
armies; and although his influence, 
was, doubtless, considerable with the 
regency at Lisbon, and he was most 
ably seconded by the British ambas- 
sador there, the Honourable Charlea> 
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Btwat,* yetluB effi)its to effisct anameii- 
ontdoD in Um public sereiee^ and com* 
munifiate the requisite vigour to the ad- 
miDistraiion^wereperpetuaUythwaited 
bj ^bB inability of it» members to com- 
prehend his views; the eztraoidiiiary 
difficulty of reforming, amidst the din 
of external war, long-established do- 
mestic abuse*; and the coBStast dxaad- 
which the regency had of interfering 
with existing emoluments, or adopting 
SDT measures of compulsion against 
inferiOT functionaries and magistrates, 
lest they should endanger thdr own 
popularity. Their nervousness on this 
last head waa such as to render gov- 
ernment perfectly powerless, either in 
enforcing the laws or drawing forth 
the resources <^ the country; and all 
the remonstrances of Wellington were 
unable to make them even adventure 
upon the very first duty of exeeutive 

.-administration, that of making inf e- 
Tier officers do their duty. The eon- 

> sequence was, that though the taxes 
were vary heavy, they were most ir^ 
regularly collected, and the rich and 
privileged classes discovered a thou- 
sand ways of evading tfaem» Ample 
levies of men were voted; but no 
adequate measures were ever tak^d to 
bring forth the soldias, or send them 
back if they had left their colours. 
24. The army in the field was ael- 

. dom more than half the number for 

* Afterwards Lcsd Stuart da Bothsay, the 
British ambassador at St Fetersbui^gr. 

t "The unfortunate governments in the 
P^iinsula had been reduced to such & state 
 of decrepitude, that there was no authority 
. ia Spain or Portugal, before the French in- 
vasion. The French invasion did not im- 
prove this state of things ; and, since that 
<event» no crimethat I know of has been pun- 
ished in either, excepting that of being a 
French partisan. Those malversations in of- 
fice— ^hose neglects of duty—- that disobedi- 
ence of orders— that inattention to regalsh 
tioQ, which t^ad to defeat all plana for miU- 
tarv operation, and ruin a state that is involv- 
ed m war more than all the plots of French 
partisans, are passed unnoticed, notwith* 
standing -the numeroos complaints whidi 
Marahcd Beresfbrd and I have made. The 
cause of all this is the mistaken principle 
on which the government have proceeded. 
Thay suppose we best foundatian for their 
power is a low vulgar popularity, of. which 
the evidence is the shouting of the mob at 
lislxnv and their r^^ar attendance at their 
jevees ; and to obtain this bubUe^ they have 



whom pay was drawn ; dotbing; am- 
munition, provisional and stores of all 
sorts, were constantly wanting for the 
troops; the means of transport were 
rarely provided for them, and nev«r 
in time; and even the English subsidy 
for the support of l^iirty thousand 
men, which was regularly advancedr 
was so much diverted to otiher objects^ 
that the pay of the men waa ahnost 
idwaysin anear; and in April 181S, 
the army in the field had received no 
pay for seven, the ganison troops for 
nine^ the militia for fifteen months 
The coBseqnenoe was, that Wellington 
was obliged to feed the Portuguese 
troops from the ^itiedi magazines; 
and this, in its torn, impovmxshed the 
reeeiirces and paralysed the eSorta of 
the British army.i* Had these evils 
occurred in the French armies, their 
generals would speedily have appHed a 
remedy by taking the supplies wanted 
by force, and sending the owners to 
the regency for payment ; but such a 
prooeeding would have been altogether 
repugnant to the English mode of caiv 
rying on war. It was abhorrent to the 
nature of Wellington, and the prin- 
ciples on which he was conducting '^e 
contest; and, if adopted, he was well 
aware it would have purchased preseotf 
r^ef by the sacrifice of all the grounds 
on which he hoped for ultimate sue- 
Thus theevilsooatiBiiedthrougl& 



nee^ected the essential doty of makiBg ia- 
ferior functionaries do their duty, which, if 
done, would ere this have saved both coun- 
tries. On the same principle, they will not 
regulate their ftnancesi because it interferes 
with some man's Job. They will not lay on. 
new taxes ; because none who do so are ever 
fEivourites with the mob. Th^ have a gene- 
ral inocone-tax of ten and twenty per cent ; 
but no one has yet paid a hundredth part of 
what he ought to have done. Thence, fromi 
want of Txumtj, they can pay nobody. The 
hure of mules and carts is never paid; the 
horses die, sad the peic^e deeert ; the com- 
missaries have no money to buy provisions^ 
or provide the means of transport ; and 
thence the troops are constantly sufRnring ; 
and^ M I viill not allow pfllage» evexy depart- 
ment of the service U paralraaed. In ocoiaa- 
quence, I have been oDligea to incorporate 
tne Portuguese troops wiui ^e Engliu divi- 
sions, and both ave paid fimn one military 
diMst; but tbe evfl exists ioLits full extent 
with the detached corps and garriaon."— 
WsLLiKOToar to Colohkl Qobdos, I2th June 
1811 ; QvBWOO», viii. 6, 7. 
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the whole caraptlgiiB.' Remonstranee 
find reproieDtation were the sole reme- 
dies reHed on; the whole of tlus gi- 
gantic civil ooxifiict in his rear fell on 
the English general, as alwaya enanee 
in sudi oases; and not unfrequently 
he was engaged in piesenee of me ene- 
my, and within sigot of their videttes, 
in lengthened yet Tain memoirs on the 
most oompHeated details of Portuguese 
oivil administration. 

251 The next circomitaaoe which 
paralysed on repeated oeoasions the 
operations of the English general, and 
this often at the most.orltioal moments, 
was the wretched condition and total 
destitution of the Spanish armies, and 
the pride and obstinacy which render* 
ed their generals unreasonably jealous 
of foreign interference, and equally 
ayeise to and incapable of any joint 
measures by whidi a material or dur- 
able benefit to the common cause 
could be obtained. Sudi, indeed, were 
the inefficiency and destitution of the 
Spanish fcnrces, that it was soon dis- 
coTered that their presence was a bur> 
den rather than an advantage to the 
Anglo-Portuguese troops, by bringing 
into the field a host of useless assist- 
ants, who were incapable of render- 
ing any effectual service in the field 
H^^dnst the enemy, and who yet de- 
voured all the resources by which the 
war could be maintained. So great were 
these evils found to be ihaX, after the 
experienoe of the Talavera campaign, 
WMliogtonformed the resolution, from 
fdiieh he never afterwards deviated, of 
engaging in no joint undertaking what- 
ever with the Castilian armies; but, 
trusting to them merdy for distant 
diversions, determined to rely upon 
his own British and Portuguese forces 
alone for any operations in the front 
of the oonflict. Lifact, after the battles 
of Ocana and the Tonnes, in the close 
of 1809, [onAc^ Chap. Lxn. §§ 50, 6S], 
BO Spanish force worthy of the name 
c^' an army existed witmn the sphere 
ci the British c^raUons; and on the 
only Rtbsequent occasion on whfich 
mo&Bnaty compelled a junction of the 
Britii^ and Spanish in the field — at 
Albuersy in 1811-^ the former only 
escaped a bloody defeat^ iadneed by 



the obstfaiaoy and intnetabiHty of the 
Spanish generals, and the unwieldy 
character of their troops, by the sux^ 
passing valour of the English soldiers, 
and the shedding of torrents of Eng- 
lish blood.* 

26. At a subsequent period of the 
war, the lostre of Wellington's vio- 
tories, and the universal voioe of all 
men of sense in the Peninsula, which 
loudly demanded that he should be put 
at the head of the whole military oper- 
ations, compelled the Cadia govern- 
ment, much against their will, to ap- 
point him generalissimo of all the 
armies; and the increased vigour and 
efficiency which, in spite of every diffi- 
culty, he speedily communicated to 
them, clearly demonstrated of what 
benefit it would have been to the com- 
mon cause if he had been earlier ele- 
vated to the supreme command. But 
at the stage of the contest we are at 
present engaged with, he was not only 
thwarted by the frequent jealousy of 
the Spanish generals, one of whom, 
Ballasteros, was so mortified at his ap- 
pointment, that he resigned his com- 
mand in disgust, and weQ-nigh occa- 
sioned the loss of the whole fruits of 
the battle of Salamanca; but he found 
his influence and usefulness interrupt- 
ed by treason and disloyalty in the 
seat of government itsell So fiercely, 
indeed, had the passions of democracy 
now begun to Iram at Cadiz, that, in 
their animosity at the orderly spirit of 
aristocratic rule in England, the re- 



* " Tour ^ceDenoy nay depend upon the 
troth <tf what 1 bave rnMatadly bad the haa» 
our of stating to you m conversatLon, that 
until the Spanish annies shall poasess regu- 
lar reiources^ l^ which they can be supimed 
dariM any opwwtuHi which they may inii- 
dertake, and areeqmpped in suofa a mann<wr 
that casual or trifling oifKculties wiB not im- 
pede tibeir operations; and until the troops 
are diaoipliai^, as all ottier troojpe are wh^ 
are to meet ao enmaay inthe field, it is Qedees 
to think of plans of co-operation between this 
army and those of Spain, which must be 
founded on the active oflbensive operations of 
idl parts of the armieaef ail the three nattoraa- 
I should deceive mysetf and ^ou, and the gov* 
emments of both nations, if I were to en* 
courage such a notion ; and if I were to un- 
dertake the executicHi of suoh a^plan, I tlbaaHi 
risk the loss of my army tor no object what- 
ever."— Weluhgtov to GAtF£jli3K<Mf 24th Joi^ 
.IBII ; Guswooo, viii 13S. 
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publican leaden forgot the whole eTila 
and wrongs of French invaiion; and, 
at a period when the deliverance of 
the Peninsula was no longer hopeless, 
but reasonable grounds for expecting 
it had arisen from the heroic efforts of 
the English troops, and the approach- 
ing hostility of the northern powers, a 
secret negotiation was going on be- 
tween Joseph and a considerable pro- 
portion of the Cortes, for the deliyerj 
of Cadix to the Frendi troops, and the 
submission of the whole Peninsula to 
the imperial government. They were 
willing to concede everything, and ac- 
knowledge the Napoleon dynasty, pro- 
vided the democratic constitution of 
1812 was recognised. 

27. This conspiracy, suspected at 
the time, and since fully demonstrated 
by the documents wmch have been 
brought to light, soon made its effects 
apparent from the undisguised hostil- 
ity which the Cortes XDanifested to- 
wards Wellington and the English 
arm^: the occasional excesses of the 
soldiers were magnified by the voice of 
malignity ; their services were f otgot- 
ten, their great deeds traduced; the 
contagion had reached some of the 
generals of the armies, who were pre- 
pared to pass over with their troops to 
the enemy ; and nothing but the un- 
broken series of Wellington's victories, 
and the loud voice of fame which 
heralded his exploits, prevented the 
government of the Cortes, on the eve 
of the deliverance of their country 
from the hands of the spoiler, from 
blasting all the glories of the contest 
which it had so heroically maintained, 
by uncalled-for subnuasion and shame- 
less treachery at its termination. Many 
persons in the Cortes held secret inter- 
course with Joseph, with a view of ac- 
knowledging his dynasty, on condition 
that he would accede to the general 
policy of the Cortes in civil govern- 
ment. Early in 1813, the Conde de 
Hontejo, then a general in Elio's army 
of Murcia, had secretly made proposi- 
tions to pass over, with the forces under 
his command, to King Joseph: and soon 
afterwards the whole army of the Duke 
del Parque, which had advanced to La 
Mancha, made offers of the same na- 



ture. The^ were actually in negotia- 
tion with Joseph, when the Emperot^s 
orders obliged the French army ta 
abandon Madrid and take up the line 
of the Ebro. 

28. The last ciroumstance which^ 
throughout his whole career, impeded 
the operations of Wellington, and had 
often well-nigh snatched victory from 
his hand when almost within his grasp^ 
was the extraordinary difficulty whidi 
the English government experienced, 
espedally in 1811, in procuring sup> 
plies of provisions and money for hia 
army, and the very limited amount of 
reinforcements in troops which the 
circumstances of the British empire^ 
or the apprehensions of ministers, al- 
lowed them to send to his support* 
The circumstances have been ali«ady 
fully detailed* which had at that 
juncture, to an unprecedented degree, 
reduced the resources of the empire. 
It was, in truth, the crisis of the war. 
Both England and France were suffer- 
ing immensely from their mutual 
blockade ; and the contest seemed re- 
duced to the question who should 
starve first. At such a time the dos* 
ing of the American harboura and the 
vast markets of the United States to 
the productions of British industiy, 
added to the calamity of an unusually 
bad harvest, which required nearly 
five millions sterling to be sent out of 
the country for the purchase of sub- 
sistence, not only rendered it almost* 
an impossibility for the government 
to send to Portugal either specie or 
provisions, but made it a matter of ex- 
traordinary difficulty for the English 
general to obtain nom any quarter 
supplies for his army. 

29. His correspondence, accordingly^ 
during the whole of his campaigns, 
but especially in the yean 1810 and 
1811, is filled with accounts of the 
difficulties which he experienced in 
getting provisions and the means o£ 
transport^ and the backwardness of 
government in making the requisite 
remittances ; and not unfrequently, in 
the bitterness of his heart at finding 
his best-laid schemes rendered abortive 

*Anti, Cbap. ixiv. S§ US; 120; aadChapw 
12V. 118, 114. 
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by the want of peiiiape an inooniider- 
able sum in ready money, or a few 
stores in siege equipage, sharp com* 
phunts escaped him at the incapacity 
of the administration, which, engrossed 
with its parliamentary contests, left 
undone the weightier matters of the 
war.* But in cooler moments, and on 
a just retrospect of the extraordinary 
difficulties with which government, as 
well as himself, had to struggle at that 
crisis, the candour of Wellington's na- 
ture modified the censure which the 
anxiety of the moment had called 
forth : he admitted that it was the 
want of moneys that if, ofipede, which 
was felt during the war ; but that com- 
modity, from the e£fect of the Bank 
restriction, was then exceedingly scarce 
in England, and frequently could not 
be procured at all ; and that he haduni- 
fonnly received the most cordial sup- 

* The greater part of tbeoe complaints will 
be found quoted in Napier's Pminndar War, 
T. 62-64 : Counter Remarks, infra : and they 
are scattered through all Gurwood's Com- 
spoiidetux. 

Ab a specimen, the following extohcts may 
\»giyren:—AprU 20. 1810.— 'The Minisixyare 
as much alanned as the public, or as the Op- 
position pretend to be : the state of pubno 
opinion is very unfftvourable to the war ; and 
the general opinion is, that I am inclined to 
fight a desperate battle which is to answer 
no purpose. Their private letters are in some 
degree at variance with their public instruc- 
ti<ms ; and they throw upon me the whole 
xesponsibility of bringing away the armv in 
safely, after staying in the Peninsula till it 
becomes necessary to evacuate it. But it 
will not answer, in these times, to receive 
private hints and opinions from ministers ; 
which, if attended to, would lead to an act 
directly contrary to the spirii^ and even the 
letter of the public instructiona.'* June 5, 
1^0.— "This letter will show yon the diffi- 
csulties under which we labour for want of 
provisions, and of money to buy thom. The 
miserable and pitiful want of money prevents 
me from doing many things which might and 
ought to be done for the safety of the coun- 
try—yet^ if anything fails, I shall not be for- 
given." December 22, 1810.—* ' It is useless to 
expect moro money fh)m England, as the 
deinre of economy has overcome even the 
fean of ministers^ and Uiey have gone so 
feur as to send home the transports, in oi-der 
to save money.** July 26, 1811.— "The sol- 
diers in the hoiE^itals die because the govern- 
ment have not money to pay for the hospital 
necessaries ; and it is really disgusting to re- 
flect upon the distresses occasioned by the 
lamentable want of ftinds to support the 
mac^ne we have put in motion." There are 
a great many letters to the same effect. 



port and encouragement from the min- 
isters, without excepting Mr Perceval, 
*' than whom a more honest, lealoua, 
and able miniater never aerved the 
King." 

80. In truth, however, the com- 
plaints of Wellhigton were not alto- 
gether unfounded; and there can be 
no doubt that hia confidential lettem 
to Mr Stuart, the English ambassador 
at Lisbon, written at the time, must 
be regarded by history aa document* 
on which more reliance should be 

i>laced than subsequent general reool- 
ection, at the distance of five-and- 
twenty years, when the difficulty was 
over, and unequalled success had gilded 
the retrospect of the past with perhaps, 
unfaithful colours. Even at the mo« 
ment, however, when the contest was 
going on, Wellington expressed to Ms 
Stuart his strong sense of the extra- 
ordinary efforts which the British gov- 
ernment waa making to supply the 
wants of the army, as well as the dis- 
creditable manner in which they were 
impeded by the selfishness of the Por- 
tuguese administration. ''The Por- 
tuguese government," says he, " ought 
to be aware of the difficulties in wluch 
Great Britain is involved in order to 
procure, not money's worth, btU money 
— specie — to maintain the contest, of 
which the probable want alone renders 
the result doubtfuL In order to avoid 
this want, they are making ike most 
gigantic efforts, at an enormous ex- 
pense, to send to this country every 
article that an army can require, in 
hopes to save the demand for, and ex- 
penditure of specie, in the purchase of 
these articles in the country ; and yet 
the Portuguese government, instead of 
seconding their laudable efforts, set 
themselves against them." Although,, 
therefore, he was often most grievously 
hampered by the want of gold and sil* 
ver coin, and driven to every imagin- 
able resource to procure supplies, by 
his own exertions, for his army, yet 
his difficulties arose from other and 
more general causes than any want ol 
ssealous co-operation on the part of the 
English government ; and, without en- 
tirely exculpating them from blame in 
sJlowing their attention to be more 
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«BgnMMBd bjllMir pniiftmeiitAry strag- 
f^ thwDL Uie Peninsolar oo&teat» it 
may eafely b* affirmed that these 
causes were the following : — 

31. Though the contest had now 
«ontinaed nearly eighteen years, the 
English government were still, thanlu 
to our insular sxtoation and invinoihle 
aavy, mere novioes in the art of mill* 
tary wurlsre; and the subordinate 
iuxiotionaries in ereiy department re- 
quired literally to be taught their 
•everal duties in the presence of the 
enemyr There is notliing sarpnsiog 
in this ', it is tiie natural result of the 
peculiaT eireumstanees, unassailable 
power, nautical habits, popular goT- 
«mment, and oommeroial character of 
the English people. Though naturally 
brave, and always fond of military re- 
nown, they are the reverse of warlike 
in their ordinary habits. Kaval su- 
prraoacy has long sinee made ^em 
trust to their wooden walls for de- 
fenee ; commercial opulence opened 
moce attractive pursuits than the bar- 
ren heritage of the sword. In peace 
they invariably relax the sinews of 
war : no amount of experience can per- 
auade them to take any antecedent 
measures either to avert disaster or to 
Insure success : they constantly expect 
that, without the least previous pre- 
paration, and with greatly inferior 
ttumbers, their armies, newly raised, 
iminstructed, and inexperienced, are 
to vanquish their enemies in every en* 
counter; And the extraordinary valour 
of the Anglo-Saxon race has so often in 
pitched battles more than compensated 
every other disadvantage, that the re- 
sult seems almost to justify the antici- 
pation. 

32. But though in a regular fight 
native bravery may often make amends 
for the absence of military instruction 
•or matured preparation, it is otherwise 
with the varied duties of a protracted 
campaign. SkiQ and experience on the 
part of all engaged in the vast enter' 
prise are there indispensable ; and for 
their want no amount of talent in the 
general, or of courage in the troops, 
ottn afford any c(Hnpensation. An ar- 
my, if brave and w^ disciplined, may 
often vwsgtmsh amoveexparieneed, but 



less sturdy antagonist, in the field ; but 
it will prove no matdifor him in march- 
ing, retreating, finding provisions, or 
enduring the long-continued fatigues 
of a campaign, ^e same array which 
hassueocfisfully emerged from the perils 
of the battle-field, may ingloriously 
melt away amidst the accimiulated 
horrors of ill-arranged hospitals ; the 
courage which can mount the deadly 
breach, mi^ be rendered wholly un- 
availing by the bluntness of intrench- 
ing tools, or the shortness of scaling- 
ladders ; and the fruits of a mighty 
victory, capable of changing the fate of 
the world, may be reft from the. con- 
querors by the incapacity of commis- 
saries in bringing up supplies, or the 
remissness of government in furnish- 
ing a few pieces of heavy artillery. 
Wants of this sort were those which 
Wellington so often and bitterly ex- 
perien^ in the course of the Penin- 
sular campaign Every person in the 
army, with a very few exceptions, from 
the general to the drummer, was at 
first ignorant of a great part of his 
most necessary duties ; and the com- 
mander-in-chief was obliged himself to 
attend to the minutest details in every 
department^ under the penalty of see- 
ing his best-laid projects miscarry from 
the ignorance or inoi^)acity of those to 
whom some subordunte duties had 
been committed. 

33. Ev^y one who has been intrust- 
ed vnth the responsibility of directing 
new and in^[>erienced public servants 
in any department, must in the outset 
have encountered this difficulty. It 
may be conceived, then, with what 
weight it pressed on a general at the 
head of an army taking the field for 
the first time^ on any extended seale^ 
for a century, and Med with officers 
and civil functionaries to whom ex- 
perience was unknown, and on whose 
theoretical instruction no pains what- 
ever had been bestowed. In the battle- 
field, or evolutions in presence of the 
enemy, their native steadinesa Mid 
admirable discipline rendered them 
from the very outset adequate to anj 
emergency; but how snuill a portaon 
of ib» life of a soldier do such event* 
. occupy, and how mudi does miHtary 
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auceeM in \h» end depoad upon oihtr 
and k» d>«lmg quaUtiMiy in nUdi 
long ezperianoe had xondBred the 
French pofeot ptpfteiantB 1 The oom- 
miaaariiift was at fizst igDonnt ol ita 
dutiea, aod often failed in pvixmnug 
BuppUea at the eritioal moment ; the 
hniih of the 8Q2di6i% mpecatHj thoao 
newhr MBt oiit» frequently Boftred 
draaofully ; and the ndlitaiy hoqiital% 
-oburged aometimea with twenty thon- 
aand aick at a time, loatered oontagion 
Hither than cured diaeaie ;* the ine- 
briety of the addien amidat the winea 
of the south teo dten aggnnnatad the 
tendency to malaiia iavev idiieh aioaa 
from the death-beatrodden galea of Ea» 
iremadura ; the engineeni were aUa 
and inatnicted^ but the troopa were 
vnahUled in the labour (rf the trendies 
iiift woiAiog toola olfcen insnffleient) 
the mining ohiaeb blont and naekaa, 
«nd the battering ocdnanca worn out 
or inadequate ; and theae obatadea, 
perpetually marring the general's opera- 
tiona at the moat intal moment^ oould 
only be oreieome by shedding torrents 
of heroio blood. This unsreiaal igno- 
rance ia not to be wondered at: it 
enauns inevitably in a nation whoee 
power haa supsneded the neoeasity of 
nnlitary espeiience, and whom teaser 
has diaoounged the military art. 

84. The miniatiy shared in the gene- 
xal defidenciea. Trained for the most 
part to oivil professions, they were 
genecaUy unfit to judge of xnilltary 
arrangafoents; they yielded the man- 
i^pement of the war to ppolessional men 
«f old atanding; frivolous habits, capar 
•city inferior to tiuir own, and often 
immeraed, fh>m long inactivity, in a 
flood ol insignifiicant detaala ; aid the 
pmaning oonoema ol parliament, with 
^e general conduct of gorcnnnent^ 
left &em little leisure to aequire, i^wn 
in haamess, the information reqpusite 
±ar a vigorous and enM^tened prose- 
ontion of the cabinet duties connected 
with the military department. Above 
dl, they were, to an extent which now 

* The total number of stdt and wnnndod 
wfao pfmanrt thronifh tlM ndlitaiy hosirtlals of 
Poortugal, from 1808 to 1814, amountad totJbe 
e&ormous number of tiuee hundred and sixty 
tbotnand meu.— Sir Jakes M'Greqob's JBptf^ 
^f^}V tA« Borne ff QmMma. 



appears almost i u e on oe i fnMe, unawatv 
of the vital importance of fima^in war. 
They almost always attended in the 
end to the general's requests; bat 
they often did so at a period when the 
s e a son for gaining the important eftott 
anticipated from them had passed: 
they generally combined operatiomr so 
as to favour his designs, but they not 
unfreqnently marred these minor en* 
terprisea by the incapacity of the us* 
tried officers whom they placed in 
command, and whom oourt favour ov 
parliamentary influence had forced in* 
to these situations. 

86. It ia in vain to ascribe these 
imhappy arrangements to the fault of 
any putioular body of men then in* 
trusted with the reins of government; 
they obviously arose from general 
oauses, for tlwy characterise equally 
the first years of every contest in Brit- 
ish history. JSanj a Byng has been 
morally executed for faults really owiQg 
to the constitution of his country: 
many a Burgoyne haa capitulated, b^ 
cause the means of salvation were no^ 
through popular heedlessness, or the 
imiversal parsimony, save in presence 
of danger, of popuiar assemblies, put 
into hk hands. If foresight and wia* 
diofm. in previous preparation, com- 
mensonte to their vigour and reeo* 
lution when wanned in the contest, 
Ittd been given to democratic societies, 
the EngliiiL people in modem, as the 
Roman in ancient times must long 
since have obtained the empire of the 
world. Instead, therefore, of ascribing 
peculiar blame to anv one class in the 
British Islands for dhte manifold difft* 
oultiea with whidi Wellington had to 
struggle in the fint yean of the con* 
test, let us regard them as the inevi- 
table consequence of previous neglect 
and long-continued security on the 
part of the whole empire; and let this 
reflection only enhance our admiration 
of the hero whose resolution and saga- 
city prepared, and the army whose 
bravoy and perseverance secured, the 
means of overcoming all these ob- 
stacles, and brought the British army 
in triumph to the walls of Paris. 

36. But on considering the com- 
parative weight of tiie difficulties with 
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wMch the Britiah and French generals 
had to contend in this memorable con- 
test, one observation applies to them 
all, eminently characteristic of the con- 
flicting principles on which it was con- 
ducted, and the antagonist powers 
which were there brought into opera- 
tion on the opposite sides. The French, 
by disregarding every consideration of 
justice or humanity, forcibly wrench- 
ing from the vanquished people their 
whole resources, and extracting from 
their own countrymen, by the terrors 
of the conscription, all the physical 
force of sixty millions of subjects or 
allies, had obviously the advantage in 
the outset; and the chances were very 
great that, before the English could 
gain any solid footing in the Penin- 
sula, they would be dnven from it by 
a concentration, from all quarters, of 
overwhelming forces. This, according- 
ly, was what had happened in idl the 
previous campaigns of the British dur- 
ing the war; and it had been prevent- 
ed from again occurring only by the 
admirable foresight with which the 
position of Torres Yedras had been 
chosen and strengthened. 

37. But, on the other hand, when 
the first brunt of the imperial onset 
had been withstood, and the contest 
was reduced to a series of protracted 
campaigns, the balance became more 
even, and at length, by the natural re- 
action of mankind against oppression, 
inclined decisively in favour of the 
British general The English method 
of procuring supplies by paying for 
them, though extremely costly, and 
far less productive at first than the 
French mode of taking possession of 
them by force, proved in the end the 
only one which could permanently be 
relied on, for it alone did not destroy 
in consumption the means of repro- 
duction. The English system of pro- 
curing men for the army by voluntary 
enlistment, though incapable of pro- 
ducing the vast arrays which were mus- 
tered by the conscription roimd the 
imperial standards, did not exhaust the 
population in the same degree, and 
peimitted the British armies to be pro- 
gressively increased to the close of Uie 
contest^ while the French, in its latter 



stages, declined with fearful rapidity.. 
The English principle of protecting the 
inhabitants as far as it was possible, 
amidst the miseries of war, though in 
the beginning extremely burdensome, 
in comparison of the sunmiary methods 
of spolubtion and rapine invariably prao- 
tiBed by the French, proved in the long- 
run the most expedient; for it alon& 
conciliated the affections, and husband- 
ed the resources of the people, by 
whose aid or hostility the contest was 
to be determined. It is precisely the 
same in private life: the rapacity of 
the robber, and the prodigality of the 
spendthrift, often outshine in the out- 
set the unobtrusive efforts of laborious 
industry; but mark the end of these 
things, and it will be found, that in the 
long run honesty is the best policy, 
and that the fziiits of rapine, or the 
gains of dudionesty, ultimately avail as 
Uttle to the grandeur of nations as U> 
the elevation of individuals. 

88. Having taken his determination 
to act on the offensiye against the 
French in Spain, and to endeavour in 
the outset to recover the important f or-^ 
tress of Badajoz, Wellington moved his 
headquarters in the middle of April to 
Estremadura, taking with him twelve 
thousand men to reinforce General 
Beresford, who had previously begun 
the campaign in that province, and 
had made lumself nuuiter, after a few- 
days' siege, of Olivenza, with its garri- 
son of four hundred men. Badajoc 
was immediately thereafter blockaded ; 
but the great floods of the Quadiana^ 
prevented any serious operations being- 
commenced against it till the first week 
of May, when, the communication* 
across the river having been effected, 
the town was invested on both banks. 
Soult no sooner heard of the enter- 
prise than he began to collect troops 
at Seville for its relief; and on tlu» 
occasion, the deficiencies of the Eng- 
lish army, in all the knowledge and 
preparations requisite lor a siege, werfr 
painfully conspicuous. All Uie zeal 
and ability of the engineer officers, and 
they were very great, could not com* 
pensate the wants of an army which, 
had at that period no coxps of sappem. 
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and miners in its xanhi, nor a single 
private who knew how to cany on ap- 
proaches under fire. A double attack 
was projected—one on the castle, and 
anoUier on the fort of St Christoral, 
and on the night of the 8th ground 
was broken at the distance ^ four 
hundred yards from the latter. A 
bright moon, however, enabled the 
enemy to keep up a destructive fire 
on the working parties. A vigorous 
sally two days afterwards was repuls- 
ed with loss; but the Allies, pursuing 
too far, were torn in flank by a dis- 
charge of grapeshot from the ram- 
parts, which in a few minutes struck 
down four hundred men; and though 
the besiegers continued their opera- 
tions with great perseverance, the fire 
of St Christoval was so superior, that 
four out of five of the guns placed in 
the trenches were speedily dismounted. 
On the 12th, ground was broken before 
the castle, and a battery commenced 
against the tile'de-pont; but before 
any progress could be made in the 
operations, intelligence was received 
that Soult was approaching; andBeres- 
ford instantly and wisely gave orders 
to discontinue the siege, and assemble 
all the forces in front to give battle. 

39. Having by great exertions col- 
lected all his disposable forces in and 
around Seville, this indefatigable mar- 
shal had set out on the 10th from that 
capital, and joining Latour Maubouig 
on the road, made his appearance at 
Tilla Franca and Almendralejo on the 
lith, having in four days cleared the 
•defiles of the Sierra Horena, and trans- 
ported his troops from the banks of 
the Guadalquivir to the streams which 
nourish the Quadiana. On the 15th 
he moved forward his advanced guard, 
occupying the heights in front of Al- 
BUBRAyWhereBeresford's army was con- 
•centrated. The force which was here 
at the disposal of the English general 
was considerable in numerical amount; 
but in composition, with the exception 
of the British, it was very inferior to 
thehomogeneousveterans of the French 
marshal. General Blake arrived from 
Cadiz with nine thousand men early on 
the morning of the 16th; Castanos, 
with three thousand, chiefly hoxse, was 



also at hand; and Don Carlos d'Es- 
pana's men, who had still kept their 
ground in the northern slopes of the 
Sierra Morena since the rout of Me- 
dellin, swelled the Spanish force to 
sixteen thousand men, of whom above 
two thousand were cavalry. The An- 
glo-Portuguese force, consisting of two 
divisions and Hamilton's Portuguese 
brigade, numbered seven thousand 
British, and eight thousand Portuguese 
sabres and bayonets; so that the Al- 
lies, upon the whole, had in the field 
thirty thousand men, of whom three 
thousand were horse, with thirty-eight 
guns; but of these the English and 
Portuguese alone could be considered 
as regular troops — ^the former only re- 
lied on for the decisive shock. Soult's 
force was inferior in numerical amount^ 
being only nineteen thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry; but they 
were all veteran troops, whom Napo- 
leon justly termed ** the finest in Eu- 
rope," and he had fifty guns admirably 
harnessed and served; so that> in real 
military strength, his force was de- 
cidedly superior to that of his anta- 
gonist. 

iO. Beresford, to whom Castanos^ 
with a delicacy and forbearance very 
unusual at that period in the Spanish 
generals, had relinquished the com- 
mand of the allied army, had drawn 
up this motley array on the heights 
lying to the north of the Albuera 
streamlet, with the right thrown back 
in a semicircle, so as to guard against 
his flank being turned in that quarter, 
where still higher eminences rose be- 
yond the extremity of the line. The 
British divisions, commanded by Cole 
and Stewart, were in the centre, be- 
tween the two great roads leading from 
the village of Albuera to Badajoz and 
Valverde, where the principal attack 
was anticipated: to the left of these 
stood Hamilton's Portuguese ; while 
Alton, with his brave brigade of Ger- 
mans, occupied the village and bridge 
of Albuera, in advance of the centre 
of the whole line : the right was strong- 
ly occupied by the Spaniards under 
Blake, whose position, on a line of 
heights, promised to render their un- 
wieldy bulk of some service in making 
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good the position. jRib French army, 
acoording to their -nstial custom, was 
anayied in denee masses in tlie wood 
on the sovrtti of the Albuera stream, 
partly on the open ground in rear ho^ 
of the Albuera strram and Ferida riyu- 
let^ and partly behind a wooded height 
in advance of the Ferida rivulet, but 
behind the Albuera stream, which ran 
along ihe foot of the faeig^xts on the 
allied right. SouU, seeing that Ba> 
esfbrd had neglected to occupy this 
high ground which commanded tiie 
whole field beyond his extreme rights 
in order to strengthen his centre com- 
manding the great road, resolved to 
make his principal attadc in that quar- 
ter; and with this view, during the 
nighty unknown to the English general, 
and imder the screen ctf that lofty 
height, oonoentratedhisprincipalf orces, 
oonsisting of Gerard's corps, Latour 
Mauboui^s cuxraENuem, and Buty's 
guns, in all fifteen thousand men, with 
frarty pieces of artillery, on tibe south- 
em slope of the great hill, within half 
a mile of Beresford's rights but screened 
entirely from their view. The remain- 
der of his forces, consisting of Werle's 
division, Godinot's brigade, the light 
cavalry, and twelve guns, were arrayed 
in the wood to the south of the Albu- 
era stream; the bridge over vdiieh, 
with the village of the same name, was 
to be the object of an early attaok, to 
distract the enemy's attention from the 
powerful onset preparing against them 
under cover of the lofty eminence on 
the right. 

41. The action began early on the 
morning of the 16tb, by a strong body 
of cavnJliy who were seen to cross the 
Albuera stream, opposite ihe allied 
right, while Godinot'e division, pre- 
ceded by ten guns, issued from the 
wood, and bore down upon the bridge. 
The British guns in the centre, imme- 
diately opening upon the moving mass, 
ploughed tiirough its columns with 
great effect; but the brave assailants 
pressed on, while their cannon answer- 
ed the English fire ; and, crowding to- 
wards the bridge in great numbers, 
they were soon warmly engaged with 
Alten's Germans at that important 
point. An the HanoTOrians werp soon 



pressed by superiorimxbbers, Beresf ord 
advanced a Portuguese brigade to their 
support A Spanish batteiy, traced <m 
a height near the church, played warm* 
ly on all the approaches to the bridges 
the French artillery thundered back 
without intermission, but witii less- 
effect; and the enemy made no mate- 
rial progress in that quarter. Peroeiv* 
ing, however, that Werle's division did 
not follow in the footsteps of Gbdinot's, 
Beresford justly concluded that the 
real attack was not intended at the 
village; and despatched Colonel :Har» 
dinge to Blake to warn him that a seri* 
ous onset might immediately be ex^ 
posted on the ri^t, and entreating 
him to throw badk his line and i^oe 
outwards, so as to be prepaid to re* 
oeive it. The Spanish general, with 
characteristie obstinacy, refused to ere* 
dit the information, and declined ta 
endanger his troops by moving them 
in presence of the enemy. Colonel 
Shepeler, however, an intelligent Ger* 
man officer, who was serving as a voU 
unteer m the Spanish sta£^ and haa 
since written a valuable history of the 
war, was of the opposite opinion; and 
fixing his eyes steadily on the rights 
while Blake and Caatanos were engross* 
ed only with the attai^ on the bridge, 
at length showed them the gUmoing of 
deep columns of bayonets in the in- 
teiBtiees of the wood in that direction^ 
Yielding relnetantly to the evidence of 
his senses, Blake upon this ordered the 
requisite dnnge of front; the second 
line of Spaniaids was moved forward 
and drawn up at right angles to the 
firsts tiius forming a bar across the 
extremity of the line, perpendicular to 
its direction, exactly as took place witib. 
the Russians in the middle A the bat* 
tie of Bylau, lamte, Chap. ZLrr. § 70]. 

42. Before, however, this critical 
movement could be completed, -tiie 
enemy, in appalling strength, ^ere 
upon them. Werie, as Beresford had 
foreseen, no sooner saw Godinot's lead- 
ing battalions engaged at the bridge^ 
than, learing a few troops to connect 
the lines together, he rapidly ooimter- 
mardied to the westward, and issuing 
from the wood, joined the rearguard of 
(Gerard's corps as it was mounting the 
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bill on tbe rigbt of the AUiee; while 
at the flame time the light oavahy, 
quitting Qodinot's eolumn, forded the 
llbuera, and aaoeading the hill at the 
gallop^ joined the already f oormidable 
iQasB of Iiatoar Maubouig'^B ouiraaBien, 
who stood opposite to the Britiah 
heavy dragoons under Lumley. Thus, 
while the Spanish line was going 
through the difficult operation of 
chaqging its front, it was attacked by 
fourteen thousand infantry, four thou- 
sand noble hone^ and forty pieces of 
cannon. The contest wm too unequal 
to be of long duration* Though such 
of Blake's troops ss had got to their 
ground before the enemy were upon 
them, opposed a atout resistsnoe, and 
for some time kept the aisailants at 
bay, yet their line was irregular and 
confuised when the firing be^tn; huge 
gaps were Ti8iblei»into whichthe Frendi 
cavalry poured with irresistible force ; 
Buty's guns, now playing within point- 
blank range, threw the moving regi- 
ments into confusion ; and alter a short 
and sangmnary struggle, the Spantanis 
wero overthrown at all points, and the 
whole heights on which they stood fell 
into the enemy's hands, who immedi- 
ately placed tiieir batteries there in 
position, in such a manner as to eom- 
mand the whole field of battle. 

43. The day seemed worse than 
doubtful; and Soult, thinking that the 
whole army was yielding was concen- 
trating his reserves, and arranging his 
cavalry, so as to be able to convert the 
retreat into a roui^ when Bei^sfoid, 
seeing the real point of attack now 
clearly pronounced, ordered up the 
British lUvisionsfrom the centre to the 
scene of danger on the right. This 
Older was instantly obeyed; the lines 
fell bade into open column, and with a 
swift and steady step moved to the 
right, up the heights, from whidi the 
tmnultuous array of the Spenurds was 
now hurled in wild confusion. But 
before they had reached the summit, a 
dreadful disaster, well-tugh attended 
with fatal consequences, befell them. 
The morning, which had throughout 
been cloudy and unsettled, at this time 
brc^e into heav^ storms of wind and 
rain, accompanied with thiek mists, 



under oover of one of whidi the Frendi 
advance against the Spanish poeitioB 
had been eiEBot-ed. Another interval 
of darkness of the same description 
proved as fatal to the British as it had 
been favourable to their antagonists. 
When Qeneial Stewart, with the lead- 
ing brigade of the second English divi- 
sion, still in column, arrived at the slope 
of the height which the French had 
|;ained, and had got through the Span- 
iards, he opened a heavy fire upon the 
enemy from the front lank; but^ find- 
ing thejr could not be shaken by mus- 
ketry, immediately ordered a charge 
of bayonets; and the regiments were 
in the act of deplojring for that pur- 
pose, when they were suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked in rear, and in 
great part destroyed bv two regiments 
of hussars, and one of Polish lancers^ 
which had got round their flank unob- 
served during the mist The 81st alone, 
which still remained in column, resisted 
theshoek; but the remainder whidi^ 
had got into line, or were in the act of 
deploying, consisting of the Bufis, the 
66th, and the second battalion of the 
48th, were instantly pierced in many 
different quarters by the lancers from 
behind, and almost all slain on the 
spot, or driven forward into the ene- 
my's line and made prisoneEsi Seven 
hundred men and tloee standards fdl 
into the hands of the cavalry: la the 
tumult of suceess tbey charged the se- 
cond line coming up; and such was the 
confusion there from this disaster, that 
Beresf ord hunself only escaped being 
made prisoner by his great courage 
and personal strength, which enableid 
him to parcy the thrust of, and dash 
from his saddle a lancer who in the 
affiiiy assailed him when alone and un- 
attended by his suite. 

44. AU eeemed lost; for not only 
were the heig^ti^ the key of the posi- 
tion, taken, and crowned with the ene- 
my's infantry and artilleiy, but the 
British brigade, which had advanced 
to retake them, had almost all perished 
in the attempt to do so. With the 
troops of any oUier nation it would 
probably have been so; but the Eng- 
luh were determined not to be defeat- 
ed, and it is surprising how often such 
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a resolution in armioB as well as in in- 
dividualsy works out its own accom- 
plishment. The Spaniards, incapable 
of perceiving the change which had 
taken place in the action, continued to 
fire with great violence directly for- 
ward, although the British were before 
them : no efforts on the part of Beres- 
ford could induce them either to ad- 
vance a step or cease their discharges; 
while the succeeding columns of the 
English threw in their volleys, in like 
manner, on the Spaniards, and endan- 
gered Blake himself. But amidst all 
this confusion the unconquerable cour- 
age of the British, by a kind of natural 
instinct, led them to the enemy, and 
{retrieved the disasters of the day. The 
81 st, under Major I'Estrange, isolated 
on the heights it had won in the midst 
of enemies, still maintained its ground, 
and kept up, now deployed into line, a 
murderous fire on Gerard's dense col- 
umns, by which it was assailed. Dick- 
son's artillery speedily came up to the 
front; and, firing with prodigious ra- 
pidity, covered the advance of Hough- 
ton's brigade, who ere long got footing 
on the summit, and formed in line on 
the right of the 31st. The remainder 
of the second division, under Aber- 
crombie, shortly after pressed gallantly 
forward and took post on its left, while 
two Spanish corps also came up to the 
front ; and Lumley's horse-artillery, on 
the extreme right, by a most skilful 
and well-directed fire, kept at a distance 
the menacing and far superior squad- 
rons of Montbrun's cuirassiers. 

45. Still the combat, though more 
equal, was far from being re-establish- 
ed. The British troops, in mounting 
the hill, were exposed to a dreadful fire 
of grape and musketry from the French 
guns and masses at ihe summit; hard- 
ly half of any regiment got to the top 
unhurt; Houghton himself fell while 
nobly heading and cheering on the 
29th in the van ; Duckworth of the 
48th was slain ; while the 57th and 
48th, which next came up, and opened 
into line in the midst of this terrific 
fire, soon had two-thirds of their num- 
bers struck down bvthe fatal discharges 
of the enemy's artilleiy. But this com- 
bat of giants was too terrible to be 



of long duration : the French, though 
suffering enormously in their dense 
formation, stood their ground gallant- 
ly; neither party would recede an inch, 
though the fire was maintained within 
pistol-shot ; and a deep though narrow 
gully, which ran along the front, ren- 
dered it impossible in that direction to 
reach the enemy with the bayonet. At 
this awful crisis the ammunition, from 
the rapidity of the discharges, faUed; 
in some of the British regiments, de- 
spite all their valour, the fire slackened; 
Houghton's brigade slowly and in firm 
array retired ; a fresh chiurge from the 
now reassembled Polish lancers cap- 
tured six English guns ; and Beres- 
f ord, deeming the battle lost, was mak- 
ing preparations for a retreat^ and had 
actually brought up Hamilton's Portu- 
guese brigade from the neighbourhood 
of the bridge of Albuera into a situa- 
tion to cover the retrograde movement. 
46. In this extremity the firmness 
of one man changed the fate of the 
day, and in its ultimate effects, perhaps, 
determined the issue of the Peninsular 
War. While Beresford, under circum- 
stances which not only justified, but 
perhaps called for the measure, was 
taking steps for a retreat, an officer 
on his staff, endowed with the eye 
of a general and the soul of a hero, 
boldly took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of venturing one more throw for 
victory. Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Hardinob,* ordered General Cole to 
advance on the right with his division, 
which was still fresh, and, riding up to 
Abercrombie on the extreme left, di- 
rected him also to bring his reserve 
brigade into action. Cole quickly put 
his line, with the fusilier brigade in 
the van, in motion, crossed the Aroya 
streamlet, and mounted the hill oa 
the right; while Abercrombie, with 
the reserve brigade of the second divi- 
sion, at the same time clearing their 
way through the throngs ascended on 
the left. These brave men soon chang- 
ed the face of the day; and the ad- 
vance which the enemy had made in 

* Afterwards Oovemor-geneml of India^ 
whose unconquerable courage and great capa- 
city surmounted the dangers of Ferozeshah, 
and gained the deciaive viotoiy of Sobxaon 
over the Sikhs in Februaiy lUo. 
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the centre agunst Houghton's brigade 
proved in its results extremely disas- 
trouB, by bringing them into a situa- 
tion where the fimk$, as well as the 
front, of their deep columns were ex- 
posed to the incessant fire of the Eng- 
lish infantry. It was exactly the coun- 
terpart of what had happened to Lan- 
nes' column which broke into the mid- 
dle of the Austrian line at Aspem, 
(onto, Chap. Lvii. § 591, and the terrible 
british column which all but gained 
the battle of Fontenoy. Houghton's 
brigade, in the centre, encouraged by 
the timely succour, and haying receiv- 
ed a supply of ammimition from the 
rear, again faced about, stood firm, and 
fired with deadly aim on the front of 
the mass ; while the fusilier brigade 
on one flank, and Abercrombie's on the 
other, by incessant dischaiges prevent- 
ed any of the lines behind from de- 
ploying. The carnage, in consequence, 
was frightful, espedally in the rear of 
the column ; and the very superiority 
of the French numbers magnified tiie 
loss, and augmented the confusion, 
from causing every shot to tell with 
effect upon tiie throng. Pressing in- 
cessantly on, the fusUier brigade re- 
covered the captured guns, and dispers- 
ed the lancers. But a dreadful fire 
met them when they came near Ger- 
ard's infantry : Colonel Myers was kill- 
ed ; Cole himself, and Colonels Ellis, 
Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell badly 
woimded ; and the whole brigade, 
" staggered by the iron tempest, reeled 
like sinking ships." 

47. "Suddenly recovering, however," 
says Colonel Napier, in strains of sub- 
lime military eloquence, " they closed 
on their terrible enemy; and then was 
seen withwhatastrengtii and majesty 
the British soldier fights. In vain did 
Soult by voice and gesture animate his 
Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans, extricating themselves from 
the crowded column, sacrifice their 
lives to gain time and space for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field; 
in vain did the mass itself bear up, 
and, fiercely striving, fire indiscrimi- 
nately on friends and foes, while the 
hoi^semen, hovering on the ^anks, 
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threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that aston- 
ishing in&nt]^. No sudden bunt of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous en- 
thusiasm, weakened the stability of 
their order: their flashing eyes were 
bent on thedark columns in their front ; 
their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation; their dwfen- 
ing shouts overpowered the dissonant 
cries that broke from all parts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carnage, it was driven by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the hill. In vain 
did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavour 
to sustain the fight : their efforts only 
increased the irremediable confusion ; 
and the mighty mass, at leng^ giving 
way like a loosened clif( went headlong 
down the ascent. The rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood; and 
eighteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood triumph- 
ant on the fatal hilL" * 

48. Beresford, seeing the heights 
thus marvellously gained, immediate- 
ly took steps to secure the victory. 
Blake's first line, which had not yet 
been engaged, was removed to the vil- 
lage and bridge of Albuera ; Alten's 
Germans, and the whole Portuguese, 
were thus rendered disposable, and 
formed a mass of ten thousand men, 
who advanced up the hUl in the foot- 
steps of Abercrombie and the fusilier 
brigade ; while Ballasteros and Zayas, 
wi& their Spanish brigades, also press- 
ed on in pursuit. Gerard's corps was 
soon entirely dissolved; almost all the 
men threw away their arms, dispersed, 

* ** But the brave youth, regardless of his 
might. 
Fierce in the scorn of life, and hating light ; 
Fearless, and careless, ofwhate'ermayoome, 
Besolvedjandself-determined to their doom. 
Alike disdain the threatening of the war. 
And all the flattering wiles their foes pre- 
pare. 
Calmly the numerous legions round they 

view. 
At once by land and sea the fight renew : 
Relief, or friends, or aid, expect they none. 
But fix one certain trust— in death alone." 
liOOAS, FhatMlia, book iv. 
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M«i|^t tot dnlte in tlui 'Vfoed: 
befaiiid tiM Albnetft Btreuni' Westers 
fmtKV^ ftrd thotumndi straag* '''''= 
lifloughtup bySoult' tcr otawt ihnre*- 
tkeat ; bat it -wta crMVwhrimed in the - 

Sit, and the-' gms&nl* faimseilf • killed; 
oii'tii»iiilmkafon>af the Kreneii' 
tliMiUiiftTMj.WM lost^ if in tfast^ ffttal 
Acnnent the aatUleinf hfid idiwed inthe 
gMMrai oonstiennitionj BtttButyfildl^ 
fidly dsew^ hiS' gtuup* togother, and^ 
€Ba«i:giDg ^iroiifi:b^the throng oi ftigi- 
tivMy stood for(£ gaUantly intheve&r> 
aendbyjthe' vigour of hi* flre«msted' 
tiie ttdwrnce^of the conquwoss. Such' 
-^Mttitb* raplctttjr^tfa ^rhicb^the^guoft 
Dftte'TVOffced, and the^eeiikm^f their 
dttn;. liiftir thr SpRiiiArdir and Porta* 
gcteee, adi^aooin^ in thb' lear of the 
Bfitiri^.saffeMdseYeveiyrl^e Britifih 
infttatxy'were obliged toWait^ till their 
own^aitillety cameTipy asd meainvfaile, 
the conftuied' maeBes of: t^ enemy 
got oTM^-tiie stream^ and regained' the 
ocviferxrfthe^wood: Mbntbmn's oniiHs- 
siBxsreeitntlnedtheaUied oaviilry,^which' 
r^fealsedly endearonred' to charge ; 
though, m>m the advtinoed position 
tidiloh they assumed to do 00, tliey^suf- 
fened dreadful' losses -fitom' the Britii^ 
astillof^ ; and^ at length this sangui- 
BMV oontesl; gradually died a\my on 
botji sidesj ittthevfrom the exhaustion 
ot: the yiettn* than any means of far- 
therxwifitance; save in their artillery, 
tvitich remained to the vwaquished; 

40t; Sueh:^ivaB the battle of Albuera, 
m«ntoi«bl#asbfidngthe most; desperate 
nord bloody of any that' ooourred, not 
only in the Peninsular, butin the whole 
Bevolutionioy -mov Thou^ the firing 
had- only lasted four houra^ eight i^ou^ 
sand men< hadbeen irtmok down on^ the 
pitet of the French; and nearly seven 
on that of the Allies-— an amount of 
loss which, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men actually engaged, is un- 
paralleled in modem war, at least on 
the side of the victors. The Spaniards 
lost two thousand men, the Portuguese 
and Germans six hundred, and the 
British alone four thousand three hun- 
dred^a chasm out of seven thousand 
five hundred English soldiers engaged, 
which marks clearly upon whom the 
weight of thecontest had fallen. When 



tbft^ Bnfii» wsrr called' togethety after 
the*battle,oidy threes privates und onet 
drammer- answered to^th^musterroU^ 
;tfaoti|^ gnat numben who had been 
made pidsennre,' and- esoaped in the 
coiifasicm,goin^'duiingthenightand 
neoBtdayv The'nnwounded survivors 
wireless ^ntuneroutfthanthe wounded. 
A31 the^eflbit^ of- the Portugnese^vid^ 
;etteB^ to whom ths'careof the maimed' 
Iwasi itttnasted, could not provide for 
'the multitude wHo^ requimd^ their aidV 
|the- streamlets > on the field, swollen 
iwith the rain, wfaidi fell without in- 
temiisaion all- itight, ran red with hu* 
:man blood ;. while Blake, soured by 
jhis own:defeatandtiie Bn^Usuooees/^ 
liefused'to lend any assistance to hi* 
bleeding allien But, disastrous as wws 
the condition of the Kntish, that of 
the^French was still more calamitousrr 
iforeed to a>i«tr«at> they were enoum* 
bered b3rsiz thousand five hundred 
■wounded;, for whose relief no means 
whatever' existedi Bight hundred of 
these unhffppy men^f^ir into the handiP 
of the British, who left five hundred 
prison«»and onehowitserin the handjs 
of their opponents. 

50.^ But; though- the tIroiMes of vio^ 
tory w^rethus nearly bahmced, there-^ 
suit showed' decisively on- which sid» 
success had renlly been viron; foi^ after 
remaining' the next day in the wood 
from which he had issued in themom*- 
ing of the battte^ Soult on the following 
night retinsdi towards Seville by the 
road he had advanced^ leaving the Brit- 
ish to resume their ^ositibnimdistmrb^ 
ed around the bastions of Badajoz. As 
soon as it was ascertained that the 
enemy had- retreated, the siege of that 
fbrttess was resumed ont^e left bank 
of the river, and' the light cavalry fbl* 
lowed the enemy towards the Siena 
Morena, whether Soult was retiring* 
He left the-great road to Seville, and 
fi9ll back towards Llerena; his cavalry 
being stationed near Usagre. There, 
a few dayS' afterwards, they were ai^ 
tacked by the 8d and 4th dragoon 
guards, supported by Lumley's horse* 
artillery in front, while Madden*s Poiv 
tuguese cavalry assailed them in flanks 
The' result was, that they were com- 
pletely overthrown, with a loss of 9 
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himdcad skis and aighty priMmnk 
Thift brilliant afiSttrtermiaatod Baraa- 
&rdlBi2idBp6nd«it oparatioiiai WaUiog^ 



c ammand of. the atega of Badajoa; Hill, 
tPilkoliadretiunadto Portugal^ seavmad 
thfr GomiBaiid of the a ao c m d diyiaum 
aisd the ooirering army; . and Benalood 
agt<ivd» far. Liabon, warn haaiinflaenQe 
and gTeet^-admiuiatanatiTe talents were 
aidiBpenaaibly called for».to reatere the 
cfflapidatftd lonnriitioniol tiiePoitngneee 
amiy. 

SL Thot^ Bewaftud'efinnnaaa had 
not pioTed e^ual to the d re ad f ul criaii 
of thebattlefitaal^Aadhewaaaeyedylike 
Sis Hyde FaziKer atiGopenhagen^hy the 
moxai oomage. ol aa.> infesbr offioer, 
jet. Ida Teaolution in xnaintaanuig hie 
graandncaci daj, with the diminiehed 
aadbleediimprenmaatof hk hoat^ waade- 
Mwiag of. &e higfaeat admimtiDD» and 
lad ihe-moat. impottaBti effect on tiie 
Iste of the campaign. Soult had stidl 
Sfteen thoaaandvetenyaa unhurt wktn 
heietiradtoLlQxena; uuLaoatroni^y 
had BareefiMd Mt the Taat auperiorttj 
of tfaaft foifee to/the haadfufoiBritaah 
who sBmained after the battle, that, 
on the evening, on which it had.ooQnr» 
Dsdy hehadwrittan to WeUrngton, avow* 
log that he dreaded a reneirol of the 
acttoa^uid a bloody d^eat on.1to auo> 
eoeding. day ;. altiiough> thai. tR30p% 
jpatly proi^ o£ their Tietoiy, IumI 
ercKwned.the hill which they had won 
fay auoh efforts with aeTesal hundred 
fiagaL tabm from the PoUah lancer^ 
iriiero- th^ waviAi defiance, to the 
eaaenagf. IJiat he had the firmneas to 
make gpoodhia poal^ and bmvesuchra 
dflQger^. is a memorable instanoe of 
Bwral reaolution ;. while the letxeat 
«£ Soult, under eironmatanee? whe% 
by. -pazaevering; he. mi^t have perhapa 
achieved* suooeBs,. cannot but. be con- 
sidered aa a blot inhiaeacntiriieon^ In 
tiaxth^ it afforded tibe mast convincing 
-gBPQot.ot the aaoendaney gained by«that 
azt<rBordinaxydi£q[>lay of unconquerable 
adbrepidity which me Sngliah army 
had made in. this wellrd^ated fbld^ 
and "which encirded their arms with 
*. htala of renown that oanied them 
thsoag^ all the Bubeequent dangers of 
timiTVWW The Frenriit miUtaiy; hiatop- 



ianaarerthe^ratioadmitthif. ''Qnati 
and diaastroui^^ say thiR, "'^aaa thai 
infiuenee which thia &tai day ezeroi*> 
ed.upen the apirit: of the Fraaeh aol^ 
dienk Thaae.oldwaniorBi alwagniheM* 
teloM OQuqaeBOM ia the north of Ba« 
ropa^ and (rfteain-^pain^ no< longer a{i». 
proaohfld the BngUui but with aaeore^ 
feeling of diatruat; ^ihile they oa.th e ig 
pMrt&oayered, by the reault of- tha 
battle of. AlbMem». the vulnanUe aide, 
of theiv antaganlata^. andleamed.tha^ 
\3j reaiatinip vigoroualy the. flntr ahobk* 
aad taldnstadventege of aupanaitty of 
nvnd>er, my would rarely foil tovgaia 
the vktory.'^ The Frenoh were still 
true to the oharacten given of .them by 
fe»awrieBihiateriMt.; ''Terrible in the- 
irat onaet( they am eanly withstood 
by patience, if thai ahooh ia not aueceBA* 
fuL'^ In. truth, howwier, the. BatiA 
laamedi on. thia bloody field aaunpler 
leaaon, which, thtiy* nefec afterwasda 
f orgoity and which they affilied with 
fbtal. efficacy in- all the auhaeqneut 
batliea ol the war--'n&..that the Bu^ 



Uah in. Un$, oiwdapping the enemya 
flanks, oonldsBeoeaatullyreaiataadde- 
feet the French tikeokiam; and to the 
Qonatant adherence to iiiia proeedore 
thetunbvciLen. cvearof sueeeaavwhiflh 
fc^wadJs in«a grwt mnaanrete beM? 
cribad* 

fiSl. DeliTBeedbythereiiMtof Sculi 
fiom ao fozmidftbla an anta^oniatv and 
deeply impieaead with, the noeeoaity of 
Btraimng every nerve iEoregam the imr 
portent . f orteeaa ol . Budkjoa,. WelHng- 
ton had no seener. arrived on. theepet 
than he saoonunenoed the.- siege with 
the utmoat vigour.. Both partiea bad- 
improved to the uttermoafe the ahort 
breathing-time afforded them, by the 
battle of Albuera, andneverwaa acti-v)* 
iiy more indjspenaable to either;, for 
ittwas well known that aoeoour waa vpn 
preaching,, and tha^.unleaa the plaoe 
could be: canaed in &. fortnight, the 
united amuea of Marmont and Seult 
would arrive f rom. tfaO'ttorUL and.aeutlQ 
and compel the xaaeing of the negei 
During the absence of the allied, fhreaai 
Philippon had leveUed the trencboi 
and destfoyed the appreadiCB.Qf! tfas 

* *'G<kIli traoaapTfmo impeki, inos pati* 
onila flfc ffirtltwtineyfp ffHr mtnri*" 
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besiegers, and not only repaired his 
own works where injaied by the fire, 
but constructed strong interior re- 
trenchments behind the points where 
breaches were expected, and consider- 
ably augmented his supplies of proyi- 
sions. Colonel Dickson, who com- 
manded the British engineers, had on 
his side, by extraordinary activity, got 
together a train of fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery ; considerable supplies of stores 
had arrived, and six hundred gunners 
were at hand to man the pieces. All 
things being at length in readiness, the 
place was wholly invested on the 27th, 
and two days afterwards groimd was 
broken against Fort Christoval. The 
operations of the besiegers were pushed 
with the utmost vigour, as Wellington 
was well aware that the success of the 
enterprise entirely depended on celer- 
ity; and on the evening of the 6th 
June the breach was declared practi- 
cable. At midnight the storming party 
advanced to the attack. They reached 
the glacis in safety, and descended un- 
observed into the ditch. Upon arriv- 
ing, however, at the foot of the breach, 
it was discovered that after dark the 
rubbish had been cleared away from 
the bottom of the slope, so that it 
could not be ascended; but the troops, 
boiling with courage, refused to retire, 
and remained making vain attempts 
to get in by escalade, till the severity 
of the fire and the stout resistance of 
the enemy obliged them to retreat. 

53. Taught by this check the quality 
of the enemy with whom they had to 
-deal, the British took more precautions 
in their next attempt. The fire con- 
"tinued with great vigour, both on 
Christoval and the body of the place, 
on the three following days, though, 
from the age and bad condition of the 
•artillery, which had been drawn from 
Elvas, and of which a part was a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a considerable 
proportion of the battering guns had 
become unserviceable. A heavy can- 
nonade was also kept up on the castle; 
but although the besiegers' batteries 
splayed on it at the distance only of 
five hundred yards for seven days, from 
tiie 2d to the 9th June, yet so defec- 
tive was the ordnance, that at the end 



of that time the breach was hardly 
practicable ; and at any rate it could 
not be stormed while the enemy held 
Christoval, as the guns from the latter 
fort swept along the foot of the castle 
wall and over ihe ground in its front. 
Another attempt, Uieref ore, was made 
to cany the latter fort; but though 
the storming party was stronger, and 
the ladders longer than before, a se- 
cond defeat was experienced. The 
garrison, which on the former assault 
had been only seventy-five, was now 
increased to two hundred men; their 
spirit, much raised by their former 
success, was now elevated to such a 
pitch that they stood on their bastions 
inviting the British with loud cheers 
to come on : and the provident care of 
the governor of the fortress, Philippon, 
whose great talents in this species of 
warfare were now fully manifested, had 
not only given each soldier four loaded 
muskets, but arranged a formidable 
array of bombs, hand-grenades, and 
powder-barrels on the top of the ram- 
part, ready to be rolled over among 
the assailants the moment they reach- 
ed the foot of the walL Notwithstand- 
ing these obstacles, and the heroic 
valour of the garrison, who fought 
bravely in defence of their post, the 
assaulting columns united at the bot- 
tom of the breach, the scaling-ladders 
were applied, and some daring mea 
reached the summit, but they were 
immediately bayoneted by the garri- 
son ; and at the same time the bombs 
and powdei>barrel8, "being rolled over, 
exploded with such violence among 
the crowd of assailants, that the order 
to retire was reluctantly given. The 
generous French then listened to the 
cries of the British wounded who had 
been left in the ditch, and desiring 
them to raise their scaling-ladders, 
themselves helped them into the fort, 
where thev were kindly treated — an 
admirable instance of humanity at such 
a moment, but by no means singular 
on either side in the contest of these 
truly brave nations throughout the 
whole Peninsular War. 

54. Though the British army had 
lost four hundred men since they sat 
down the second time before BadajoK, 
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and a few days more would unqaoB- 
tionably hare put them Id poaeeiaiou 
of that fortress, yet it had now become 
no longer possible to continue the 
siege. Kapoleon, who fully concurred 
in Wellington's opinion as to the vast 
importance of this stronghold upon the 
issue of the campaign, had early in 
Ifoy sent positive orders to Marmont 
to collect his forces, and co-operate 
with Soult in the. most vigorous man- 
ner for its deliverance ; and for this 
object reinforcements had been poured 
into the armies on the Portuguese 
frontier from all parts of Spain. Soult 
received four thousand men from the 
army of the north, and as many from 
that of the south ; Drouet, with eight 
thousand men from the ninth corps, 
which had been dissolved, was already 
in march to join him ; Marmont was 
directed to collect his forces on the 
Tagus, and second the operations of 
Soult for the relief of Badajoz; Bes- 
si^res was to occupy Valladolid with 
ten thousand men, and push an ad- 
vanced guard to Salamanca, to observe 
the Ciudad Bodrigo frontier; while 
Bonnet was to evacuate the Asturias, 
and take a position on the Orbigo, to- 
wards Leon, to observe the loose Span- 
ish array which was collected on the 
Qalician frontier. 

65, Nor was the anxiety of the Em- 
peror confined merely to measures cal- 
culated to effect the deliverance of Ba- 
dajoz. Defensive precautions on the 
xnoKBt extensive scale were made, over 
the whole north of the Peninsvda^ as 
far back as Bayonne. Astoxga was di- 
rected to be evacuated, and in part dis- 
mantled; strong works were erected 
around the castle of Buigos, the impor- 
tance of which he even then clearly dis- 
cerned; a Ute-de-pont was constructed 
on the Ebro at Miranda^ and another 
on the Bidassoa at Irun; the defiles 
between Yittoria and Bayonne were 
secured by blockhouses and fortified 
posts ; a citadel of great strength was 
constructed at Santona, so as to render 
its peninsula impregnable, and serve as 
a point tPappm to a force sent by sea 
from Bayonne to operate in the rear of 
an advancing army; a division under 
Vaendennaison crossed the Pyrenees^ 



and was incorporated with the army of 
the north; four reserve brigades were 
oollected at Bayonne under General 
Monthion, the battalions composing 
which were sent off into Spain as last 
as they arrived, and replaced in that 
fortress by a fresh reserve division of 
six thousand men. In addition to this, 
a new corps of reserve was formed of 
the divisions of Beille, Caffarelli, Sou- 
ham, and the Italian division of Seve- 
role, in all forty thousand strong, to 
which the important duty was com* 
mitted of occupying Biscay, Navarre^ 
and the north of Old Castile, and keep- 
ing open the great line of communica- 
tion with Bayonne. By these means a 
very great addition was made to the 
strength of the French armies in Spain, 
which, by the end of September, were 
raised to the enormous amount of three 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand men, 
of whom three hundred and fourteen 
thousand were present with the eagles 
— a force so prodigious as apparently 
to render hopeless any attempt on the 
part of the English to dislodge them 
from the country. Nor were material 
preparations neglected for the equip- 
ment and support of the warlike mul- 
titude Long convoys of ammunition 
and military stores of all kinds were 
incessantly traversing the Pyrenees. 
A million rations of biscuit were pre- 
pared in each of the towns of Bayonne, 
Burgos, and Valladolid; and though 
last, not least, as an indication of the 
sense of Napoleon of the pressing ne- 
cessity of arresting the English, .the 
maxim that war should maintain war 
was for a while suspended, and forty 
millions of francs (£1,600,000) were 
despatched from Paris to the headquar- 
ters of the different armies. 

56. Although this general displace- 
ment and concentration of the fi^nch 
armies, in consequence of the offensive 
movement of Wellington, had the most 
important effects ultimately upon the 
war, and afforded the clearest indica- 
tion of the importance which Napoleon 
attached to it, as well as the judgment 
with which the stroke had been direct- 
ed ; yet^ in the first instance, it of 
necessity compelled the retreat of the 
Engli^ army, and the raising of the 
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dege of BadajoB. On the momiiig of 
tiie lOih, on ' inteveepted letter from 
Soultto MurmontwiB brought to Well- 
ington, whioh iDErrealed to the Bngliiih 
general ihe enemy's intention imme- 
diatelyto oonoentrate their ivfaole loree 
in EstrsmaduiA, and oanverge simul- 
taneously to the baidEB of the Gna- 
diana; while, on the^uune day/intelU- 
genoe amyed from the irontiexs of 
Castile, that ICarmont's oorpe were 
xapidty marching for the same desti- 
nation, and would be^it Merida by the 
16th. The united strength of these 
armies, with the reinforcements they 
had received, would have amounted to 
above sixty 'thousand men, to whom 
the Engli^ general could not, from 
the sidmess of the British army, and 
the extraordinary diminution of the 
Poctugueae troop»-«from the fatigues 
of the winter campaign and the ineffi- 
oienoy of the-local goyemment— K>ppoBe 
move tiian forty«eight thousand. In 
addition to this, the Portuguese autho- 
rities had aUowed the stores in Elvas 
to run so low, that enough did not re- 
main in its magazines for a f ortnighf s 
defence of the place, far less to answer 
the demands for the siege of Badajoz. 
Supplies there were none in Lisbon ; 
and no means of transport existed to 
bring up the English ammunition from 
their great depot at Abrantes, as no 
representations on the part of Well- 
ington could induce the regency at 
Lisbon to endanger their popularity, 
by taking any steps to draw forth the 
resources of the country for ^ese ne- 
cessary servioes. In these circum- 
stances the raising of the siege had 
become indispensable ; and it took 
place, without molestation, on the 10th 
and 11th, the storea and heavy cannon 
being removed in safety to Elvas. 

67. It was not long before the wis- 
dom of this retreat became apparent ; 
for 3oult and Marmont soon appeared 
in most formidable strength on the 
banks of the Guadiana. The former 
of these marshak, having received a 
<partof the reinforcements destined for 
him, particularly those under Drouet. 
maa strong enough to raise ihe siege 
himself, and for that purpose he broke 
•up. oir tiie llthiErom LleBena, and ad- 



vanced towsrds ABnsera, whither also 
Wellington repaired with the bulk of 
his forces, «till maintaining the block- 
ade of Badajoz, in hopes tiiat the gar- 
rison, who were known to be in gnat 
want of provisicms, would be compelled 
to capitulate before ICormont anived. 
The English general on this oocasica 
did not fail to occupy the hill which 
had been so fiercely contested on the 
former occasion, and the Ime in other 
places was strengthened hj field-wo^s. 
Soult, however, who was aware how 
rapidly Mannont was approaching, was 
too wary to be drawn into a combat 
with equal forces; and he therefore 
kept off till the 17th, when ihe near 
approach of the army of Portugal made 
it indispensable for the whole allied 
army to raise the blockade, and retire 
behind the Quadiana. In effect, that 
marshal,^ who, when he set out on his 
naaroh, had neither magaziBes nor a 
single horse or nrale to conv^ his 
supplies, had, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, extorted the requisite 
provisions and means of transport out 
of the wretched inhabitants, i^o were 
reduced to «deepair •* and setting out 
from Alba de Tormes on the 8d June, 
he had advanced, by forced marches, 
through Ciudad Bodrigo and the passes 
of Perales and Banos to Truxillo, which 
he reached on the 14th. On the 17th 
his advanced guard was at Merida, 
while Soult approached to Albuera; 
and the British army having retired 
across the Guadiana, the junction of 
the French armies was effected on the 
day f oUowing, and they entered Bada- 
joz in triumph on the 19th, at the mo- 
ment when Philippon and his brave 
comrades, lumng exhausted all their 
means of subsistence, were preparing 
the means of breaking throu^ the 
British lines and escapii^. 

68. A sigxttd opportunity was now 

•* The army of Marshal Marmont was with- 
out magazinefl, or a single horse or carriage 
to tranroort the oannon ; all tiie horses uid 
mules of tlie troops haviiig perished in Por- 
tugal. The soldiers carriM off all the cattle, 
mules, asses, and carriages in the oouotiy, 
and likewise all the wheat ttaaywereaUe to 
lay hands an. The provinoe was ooiQpletely 
ruined for an janmeoae distance round, ana 
the inhabitacnts were' reduced to deq>air.— 
-Beimab^I 192. 
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,preM&i«d .to. the IVeneh gMtmla for 
atrikmg « great ^blow «t tbe SngUah 
army. By oolleetitig thotr lorots from. 
all quartim, strippiag the AatuxiM, 
Leon, and the. two Oaatilea of treope, 
and ka-viqg. only enough in (Andalusia 
toraainrtain the gacriaone, they had 
aaeembled a prodigious amiy in front 
of Badajoz. Maimont brought thirty- 
one thousand in&ntry. and Sm thou- 
«and hocse, .and Soult twenty ••five 
thousand ixifantry and three thoaaaokl 
admirable hone—- in all fiftynlix thou- 
>«ttid infantiy and eight thousand oav- 
aliy,>.with nine^ ]^eoes o£ eannon. To 
. oppose thi» powetful array, Wellington, 
who ihad asseublsd his whole foroe 
from Beira» had only the British and 
Portuguese; the Spaniaxds who took 
.part in the. battle. of Alhuesa having 
«beeQ detaehed under .Blake -to . orosa 
the Ouadalquivir, and Bienaoe Seville. 
There -were effected for^two thou* 

• aandizifantry, however, and four thou- 
^fland earaliy, with sixty-four pieoeaof 
'Moraon, round the > atandaids  of the 
British. ehief; and these wiere tried 

^soldiers, who had all iaoed the enemy, 
and who had the oonfidenoe in eadi 
other which- ezperknoe aloae oan give. 
Though the Fronch superiority, espe- 

, cially inr oaivalry and artillery, waaveiy 
cosraderable, and the plains in which 
the aetion would be f ou^^t, near the 
Guadiaaa, were eminently favourable to 
the actionof those arms, yet Welling- 

• ton justly- eoBoeived that, with nearly 
'fifty thouJasipd British and Portuguese 
■•«oldiers,' heneed not fear to give battle. 

Setocting, therefore, . a defensive ' poai- 
-taon upon the Cajra^ he awaited the wp- 
jiroach of 'the enemy, whose oaval^ 
erossed tiie - Guadiana in- great foroe, 
and s^proaehed to-recennoitre his posi- 
tion. Everytiking-anneuneed a great 
and decisive stmgg^ ; ^and as the 
French hflkl,'with infinite labour -and 

• diffioulty, oonoentrftted their feroes 
from all quarters, from the banks «f 
the Guadalquivir to the mountains of 

. Asturias, .and the KpgUah had no ret 
serves to &11 back .upon, it was. UU'; 
donbtedly for the itttoEest of thexSer-j 
mer to have brou^t opt the.|ight. 

. 68./BattAt this peiikuft cnsts it^mut 
seen of what avail the moral weight ol 



an amy is, and how-oomphtely it can 
compensate even the- meat considerable 
Advantage^ in point of numbers and 
equipment^ in the anay to which it is 
opposed. Though the British sabres 
and bayonets in the -field did act ex- 
ceed twenty -^ht thousand, or not 
hall of theFrench army, (the remainder 
being Portuguese), yet these were the 
soldiers of Talavera and Busaeo : the 
glcfy of Albuera shone around the 
bayonets of the right wing, the re- 
membnance of Fuentes d'Onore added 
strength to the left. Des^te all the 
advantages of theipMtuation, and they 
weiie'matty-*fer the woricB of Elvas 
were in audi « dilapidated condition 
that they could not have stood a weelifs 
aiege, and the garrison had only ten 
thousand round shot left — ^the French 
marBhalfl reoi^led before the danger of 
haaoding the late of the Peninsula on 
a pitched battle with such an anny ; 
and after re-oeoupying (Hivenaa, whieh 
was abandoned on their approach, and 
• veoonnoitring theBritish position, they 
withdrew -without fighting. Kothiag 
occurred except a sharp cavahy action 
near Elvas, in whieh six hundred Brit- 
ish dragoons, at first successful, were 
at last drawn into an ambuscade by a 
feigned: retreat' of the French hussars, 
and defeated with the loss of a hundred 
and fifty men. After remaining a few 
days together,' the noble array of the 
French separated, Soult retiring by 
the way of Albuera towuds Seville, 
«nd ICaomont defiling towards Trux- 
illoand the valley of the Tagus near 
Talavera. 

M. Wdlingten's prin^pal reliance 
for the means of breiSdng wp this great 
combined force, which thres^ned such 
dangers to Portugal -in 'his front> was 
on*Blake^s troops^ who, having separat- 
ed from? the BriUahxwhen they crossed 
the Guadiana on the 17th, had taken 
the road for ' Seville^ now entirely de- 
nuded of defendeni by the concentra- 
tion of Soult's forces for the relief of 
Badajoss. Althou^ the Spanish gene- 
>nl'did create, a diversion on thi8> fa- 
vourable oooasien.in the French rear, 
.yet . he .effected, notbix^ ..compared to 
(onrhaty'WitbjoMrekindgmentiandeneiiy, 
kHight have s been achior^ Having 
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recroflsed the Guadiana at Martola on 
the 22d, he reached Casiilleios on the 
24thy where he remained inactive till 
the SOth, as if with the express design 
of giving the enexny time to prepare 
for his approach. Ue then moved for- 
ward ; but instead of directing the 
bulk of his forces on Seville, of which 
he might have easily made himself 
niiaster, and ruined the famous found- 
eiy there, from which the French were 
infilling all their ordnance for the siege 
of Ca&, he turned to the rights and 
wasted three days in a fruitless siege 
of La Niebla» a walled town and casUe 
in the mountains, garrisoned by three 
hundred men. VUlemur and Ballas- 
teros, meanwhile, with a small body 
approadied within cannon-shot of Se- 
ville, where the utmost alarm prevailed 
among tiie French depots, who took 
refuge, with the governor-general Da- 
ricau, in the fortified convent of La 
Cartusa; but Soult was by this time 
rapidly approaching, and the time for 
striking a blow had gone by. After 
blowing up the fortifications of Oli- 
venza, ne broke up from Badajoz on 
the 27th June, relieved with one of 
his divisions the castle of Niebla early 
in July, despatched another with the 
utmost haste to secure Seville from 
assault, and himself crossing the Sierra 
Morena by Monasterio, re-entered the 
Andalusian capital on tiie 7th. Blake, 
upon tbe apprcxewh of the French, retired 
precipitately from La Niebla into Por- 
tugal, and thence descended to Aya- 
monte, at the mouth of the Guadiana, 
where he fortunately met with an Eng- 
lish frigate and three hundred trans- 
ports, which conveyed his infantry and 
cannon to Cadiz. Ballasteros, who with 
the cavalry covered the embarkation, 
afterwards took refuge m the adjoining 
island of Canelas, where he threw up 
intrenchments ; and there he remained 
till August, when he embarked at Vil- 
lareal, and sailed with his infantry to 

* A curious inddent, attended with most 
disastrous couseguences; took place in Es- 
tremadura at this period. As som^ of the 
Portuguese troops were firiuff a ?<tt-c2e- 
joU in a com-fiefd in the neignbourhood of 
Badi^oE, in dry and sultay weather, the com 
took fire, and the e<nKflagTation spread with 
such extraordinary rapidity and violenoe^ 



the mountains of Bonda» while his 
cavalry remounted the Guadiana, and 
joined Qistanos, who with a small 
force still kept his ground in the 
mountains of Estremadura.* 

61. While these momentous opera- 
tions were going forward on the Guadi- 
ana, a feeble attempt at renewed vig- 
our had taken place in Granada and 
on the Murcian frontiers. The moun- 
taineers of Ronda, who had never 
been entirely subdued, were encourag- 
ed, by the departure of the whole dis- 
posable forces in Andalusia for the 
banks of the Guadiana, to make an 
attempt against the town of Bonda, 
the capital of their district; and four 
thousand armed peasants, under the 
Murquis Las Cucoas, had already re- 
duced Ihe French garrison there, eight 
hundred strong, to the last extremity. 
Soult immediately collected four col- 
umns from Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
Granada, with which he speedily rais- 
ed the siege, and compelled the Span- 
iards to take refuge in their inacces- 
sible cliffs with the loss of some hun- 
dred men. Lidefatigable in his activ- 
ity, the French marshal next ptoceed- 
ed against the numerous but desultory 
array of the Murcians, who, to the 
number of twenty-four thousand men, 
had advanced against Granada during 
his absence on the north of the Sierra 
Morena. The Spaniards made hardly 
any resistance. No sooner did the ad- 
vanced guard of Soult make its appear- 
ance thim the whole array, which waa 
strongly posted at Venta de Bahal 
in front of Baza, with a strong ravine 
protecting their front, took to fdght 
and dispersed; and nothing but the 
unnecessary circumspection of Gk)di- 
not, who was destined to cut off their 
retreat, saved them from total ruin. 
So complete, however, was their rout^ 
that when Blake, who had been des- 
patched from epulis with his troops 
to take the command of this numerous 

advancing, as it always does, towards the 
north-east wind, which was blowing with, 
gentle gales, that in three days it had reach- 
ed Mendak a distance of above thir^ mUeSp 
which was only saved from total destruo- 
tion by the ample stream of the Qnadiana^ 
which stopped tbe flames.— Bee ToasNO^ 
iv. 75. 
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army, arriTed, it luid entirely vuiiehed, 
and no force whatever remained in 
the field. The fugitives in great part 
took refuge in the city of Muroia; its 
intrenchmente were strong; the yel- 
low fever was raging in Carthagena at 
no great distance; and the French 
troops were so dreadfully worn out by 
the long marches and excessive fatigues 
of the campaign, that Soult refrained 
from undertaking the siege, and gave 
hu wearied soldiers their long-wished 
for rest amidst the smiling villages of 
Andalusia. 

62. Consequences far more impor- 
tant followed on the odier extremity 
of this vast line of operations. The 
evacuation of the Asturias by Bonnet, 
the concentration of the French forces 
in Old Castile, and the commencement 
of defensive preparations at Burgos, 
on the Ebro, and even on the Bidassoa, 
in pursuance of the provident com- 
mands of Napoleon, wldch have been 
already mentioned, [ante, Chap. lxvi. 
§ 5S], produced an extraordinary ex- 
citement in the northern provinces. 
The inhabitants of these mountain re- 
gions ^brave, hardy, and independent, 
in whom centuries of freedom had 
created elevation of character, and Al- 
pine air nourished physical resolution 
— were nniversallv roused by these ap- 
parently decisive mdications of retuni- 
mg success, and with joyful steps re- 
paired to the headquarters of the inde- 
fatigable chiefs who still, in their rocky 
fastnesses, maintained tiie standard of 
independence. The intelligence of the 
retreat of the French from Portugal, 
and the battles of Fuentes d'Onore and 
Albuera, coupled with the defensive 
preparations made on so extensive 
a soEkle in all Biscay and Old Castile, 
induced a general belief on the fron- 
tier that the French were about to re- 
tire altogether from the Peninsula, 
and that a vigorous insurrection in the 
northern provinces would cut off their 
means of retreat^ and effect at a stroke 
the entire deliverance of the Penin- 
sula. Upon a brave people, impressed 
with these feelings and expectations, 
J(Qna from Navarre, Mendizabel, who 
had disembarked in Biscay from Astu- 
liu, and Duran and the Empecinado 



in the northern parte of Old OasUley 
found no difficulty in making a very 
great impression. The insurrection 
spread like wildfire through all the hill 
country. Every glen, every valley, 
poured forth its little horde of men; 
the patriot bands increased in all the 
principal towns ; and, contrary to what 
had heretofore been observed, were fill- 
ed with young men of the first &milies 
in the country. 

68. Mendizabel, who had landed in 
Biscay early in June, soon found him- 
self at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and from Potes, his headquarters^ 
extended his incursions to Burgos and 
Vittoria; Mina was the chief of an 
equal force in Navarre, and sweeping 
the country to the very gates of Sara- 
gossa, answered the atrocious procla- 
mations, already noticed, of Bessidres, 
[ante. Chap, lxvl § 18], by a counter 
one, breathing the indignant spirit of 
retaliation and defiance; [ante, Chap. 
LXVL § 19]; while the Empecinado 
and Duran in Old Castile had become 
so formidable that they laid siege to, 
and captured the important fortified 
town of Calatayud, though defended 
by five hundred men. So urgent did 
affidrs become in the northern pro- 
vinces, and so uneasy was Napoleon 
at the insecurity of his communica- 
tions in that quarter, that the imperial 
guard, which had entered Spain, were 
halted at Vittoria, and despatched to 
the right and left against the insur- 
gents ; succour was drawn both from 
the army of Portugal and that of the 
centre; and the large reinforcements 
pouring through the Pyrenees into the 
Peninsula were in great part absorbed 
in this harassing and murderous war- 
fare. Mina's btuids were defeated on 
two occasions with considerable loss 
by these formidable antagonists, but 
their success availed little to the vic- 
tors. The defeated corps, as in the 
days of Sertorius, dispersed, having 
previously fixed on some distant and 
inaccessible point of rendezvous. The 
French retired from the country, 
thinking that the insurrection waa 
subdued; and they were apprised of 
their mistake by learning that their 
enemy had reappeared in undiminished 
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«tmigth in «ome other quarter, or 
•Aut ofif Bome poet >of conflequenee at 
M great Hifltaime from the ooene of 
.•ctioiL* 

64. These threatening appeanmoes 
•in the. north aoon pcodueed the moet 
-vigorous measuseB <m.the part of the 
•French Emperor to seeorethis, whieh, 
Jrom the oommenoement of the war,' 
he had alwaya eonsidered as the Tital 
point of the Peninsula. The Impeiial 
Guan^' under Dotsenne, aiBuxgos, who. 
Boon af terreplaeed Bessidres in the oom- 
imaud of the army of thenorth, was aug- 
mented to aeventeen jihonaand men ;. 
rthirteen thousand wexe ooUeetedat 
Benavente to obeerve the Qalioiana un^ 
der Santooildes, who were b^inning to 
assume a threatening position at the 
mouths of their glens onthatirontier; 
and nearly forty thousand fresh troops, 
chiefly old soldiezs, crossed the Bidas- 
'«oa and entered Spain. The great 
amount of these reinforcements, joined 
to the narrow eseape which Badajoz 
had just made from falling into the 
hands of the British, induced Napoleon 
to make a material ehange.in the dis- 
tribution of his troops and the duties 
of his commanders. Harmont-^with- 
drawn from the-plains of Leon, which 
his troops had rendered a .perfect de- 
sert, and. the protection of GiudadBod- 
zjgo,- which was confided to JOorsenne 
and the army of the .north — was di- 
.rected to take up his cantonments: in 
the axkk and comparatively unezhaust- 

«* « The army of the- north to'composed of 
forty-four thouasad moxi, it is true, but if 
you draw together twenty thousand, the 
communications are instantly lost^ and the 
insurreetian makes the g^reatest progress. 
The sea-ooasts will soon be lost as lar as' Bil- 
.l>ao. We are in want of erexything : in fact, 
it is with the utmost difficulty that we can, 
get subsistence fh>m d^y to day. The spirit 
of- the country is- frightful, l^e journey of 
the King to Paris, the retreat of the army 
£com Portugal, its march to the Tagus, and 
the evacuation of the wh(de country, not 
even excluding Salamanca,- have turned: the 
heads of the people to a degree whicb I can- 
not express. The ixisuigents reetUlt and 
swell in all quarters with extraordinary ao- 
tiirity. If I am obliged to adopt a decided 
line, you must not-reokon on the communi- 
cations. Vittoriay Buigos, and YaUadcAicLare 
>tho only paints which I can bold, "-^assi- 
■BSS to BncTHizB. VaUadolid. 6th June 1811, 
^Ko.-78; BiLift&B, 1:660. Seealso BsLUAXirto 

.8diJuttl81UiMU.v869. 



ed valley of the Tagus, from wheno^ 
without neglecting that fortress, he 
was to .consider himself principally in- 
trusted with the defence of BadajoE. 
For this purpose he was to statioittwo 
divisions at .Tnoillo, ready to auceonr 
whichever plaos might be fisat ^reat- 
ened; >to. construct ar^^douUe fortified 
tite^d&pont at Ahnurez, «o as- to seenre 
that Valuable passage of the Tagus ; 
and to fortify the iPuerto de Banos, «> 
as torbe master of that! important jmms 
through .tiie mountains. Fonthe sup- 
port of bis troops the whole pronoee 
of Toledo was assigned to that macdial, 
who immediately began formiag^maga- 
zines from it at Talavem, to the infin- 
ite. niortifioation.flff Joseph, ^o thus 
saw his' principal granary and meami of 
eubiistenoejBntisely diverted from his 
capital and -court. Soult wasrenjoined 
to hold himself inxeadiness to advanoe 
with thirty -thousand men to> raise the 
siege of Badajoz, if it should be again 
threatened by an Fiugliah army ; while 
Dorsenne, with theannyof the north, 
now augmented tO' sixty thousand «d- 
minable. troops, was intrusted wxththe 
onerous and irreconcilable duties olat 
once .guarding the northern ipasaes 
against the insurgents of Navarre and 
Biscay, and protecting Giudad Eodrigo 
fromthe enterpriaes of the British gear 
eraL 

65. While liflannont was oarrying 
these fresh instructions into exeeutiony 
which he. immediately did,, and busily 
engaged in constructing at Almarez 
the douUe forts at each eod of .the 
bridge, which were, to secure the pas- 
sage, of ihe Tagns, Wellington, who 
constantly had .an eye on the frontier 
fortresses, and felt that the secoveiy of 
onejor both of them was essential to 
the making any durable. unpresaion on 
the Spanish territory, imade a cerre- 
spcmding movement to thefroiitiers'of 
Beirawith the bulk of hia forces. Leav- 
ing Hill wiih ten thousand in&otiy, 
fifteen hundred 'horse, «Bd -four ha- 
gades of artillery, on the EstFemaduxa 
frQntier,at Portalegreand Villa Yiiaeaa^ 
he himself moved, with .the. remainder 
of bis foroas, about forty thoaiiand 
atcoDgrto tiMfnorth of-the'^agus/ aaid 
nuGhinff leumrdfv favtCtaataifarMOQu 
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amved an the Ooa, qpfwnte Cittdftd 
Rodrigo, on the Sth.Augnst. 

66. The £!nnch geaiaEal imftgiaed 
that thiB movement was intended to 
«04)perate with an adfanee whioh had 
xeoently taken pkoe on the part of the 
CkiliciasB nnder Santaoildea, who had 
deaoended from .their mounAaina into 
the plains of Leon, and jmoooupied Ab- 
ioiga, whten ihe ^enend oonoentnation 
of the. imperial tavoM for the relief of 
Badajoz left the northern provinoea 
«inqMratively deiititate nf Frenoh 
iroopB. To defeat' this auppoeed oom- 
hinaiion, Domnne reaolved in the finrt 
instanoe to driye hodL the Spaniards, 
who wexe threatening hia ri^t.flank; 
and this proved a iaak of no ilifficulty. 
3^ Q&McaaaB, destitute of everything, 
and almost starving, .had dwindled 
away -to thirteen thousand ill -disci- 
plined men, who were stationed behind 
iheS8la,aadatFonoehadon. Attacked 
in the end of Augnat^by Doxaenne with 
geeatly si^rior f oroes, the Spaniards, 
after some sharp skirmishes, in which 
they were roughly handlad by .the 
£V«aeh dragoons, were out off from 
the magasinea tA Villa Franca and 
Lugo, and forced back into the moun- 
tains round the Yal des Orras, an the 
f ortuguese frontier. The alarm was 
^xcessire in Qalicla ; and nothing saved 
the whole provittcd irom falling into 
the hands of the invaders but l^e ad- 
vanoe of Wellington to the neighbour- 
hood of Oiudad Rodrigo, which .in- 
stantly ichecked the progress nf .the 
•victorious French on the road to Lugo, 
and comxielled Dorsanne, who had re- 
•oocupied Astorga, in whichlia now left 
an adequate garrison, to call in his 
detachments &om all quarters to pro- 
'Vide £or the def enoe of that important 
■foctreas. In his retreat from Villa 
EEanca .to Astorga, the French general 
entirely devastated a line of country 
above twenty .leagues in ieng^ : a bar- 
barous measure,sand as .impolitic as it 
.was xsiiel, as, by the admiasian of their 
.owxL Jnstoriaas, it destroyed a part of 
the cesouooes of their princ^aal anny. 
67. Though the mardi^nf ^ British 
■ftaroi the banks of the -.Ctuadiaaaa to 
tboae of the Coa was attended <with 
Aia is^gEtentAoUsbamLfiSMt in xescu-} 



ing Qalifliay with its valoabls httboun 
and naval astabUshments, from the 
grasp of the enemy, yet it was not the 
real object which Wellington had in 
view. Ostensibly imdertakan to re- 
move his troops from the.saads d the 
QuadJana, so well known in the autum- 
nal months to be fraught with death, 
to a more salubrioua region, he hoped 
to reahse from it not only inoreMed 
healthiness to hisianks, bat additunud 
security to the malm .intrusted to his 
defence. It was on Oiudad Rodri^ 
that his heart was fixed; andihe dv- 
penwd situation of the French armies 
charged with its defence, joined to tiie 
defective state jof the supplies witii 
which the garrison was f umished^ in- 
spired- him with a well-grounded hope, 
that, hj a sudden attack, it might be 
wrested from their hands. Wi& this 
view he had^ with all imaginable seore- 
sy, prepared a powecf ul battering-train 
of iron guns at Lisbon, which, with a 
reinforcement of British artillerymen, 
recently arrived from England, were 
ostentatiously embarked at that har- 
bour as if for Cadiz ; but at sea they 
were shifted on boardsmall crafty whidh 
brought .them first to Oporto and then 
to Lamago,.a hundred. miles from the 
seaKsast, near the Douro, vdiich being 
one of the great depots of .the army, 
the arrival of the carts containing 
them excited little attention. Tho 
operation, however, of bringing sixiy- 
eig^t heavy guns, with all tiieir stores 
complete, up sixty miles of water-car- 
riage, and thenacross nearly forty more 
of rough mountain -roads, was one of 
no ordinary magnitude. Five thousand 
buUooks and a thousand militia were 
employed .in transporting the train, 
and repairing the roads for several 
weeks together; and nothing but the 
universal and indelible hatred which 
thecoieHy and exactions of .the French 
in that part of Spain had excited, could 
have prevented the transport of this 
great armament irom earning to their 
knowledge. As it was, they remained 
entirely ignorant .of what was .goiz^ 
loEward; the guns, by vast exertions, 
^Dsrebrought sale to the plaoerof .their 
destination ; imd Wellington .had the 
satisladbionf oftthi&kiu&thaL- unknowzL 
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to the enemy, he had Becured a power- 
ful hattering-train within little more 
than sixty miles of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

68. The enterprise thus undertaken 
by Welliugton was equally bold in con- 
ception, and cautiously provided for 
as regarded execution. The battering- 
train was brought forward, still un- 
known to the enemy, to Villa de Ponte, 
only sixteen leagues in rear of the 
army; Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
guerillas, had for some time past estab- 
lished a blockade of the fortress ; while 
the allied army remained in healthy 
cantonments on the high grounds 
around Fuente Quinaldo, almost with- 
in sight of its walls, ready at a moment's 
notice either to commence a siege, or 
move forward to protect the blockade. 
The fortress, it was known, had only 
proyisions for six weeks; and though 
the French armies of Dorsenne, Mar- 
mont, and Soult could, by concentrat- 
ing, bring ninety thousand men, or 
nearly double his own force, to its re- 
lief, yet the hopes of Wellington were 
founded upon the experienced impos- 
sibility of such a force being able, from 
want of provisions, to keep anytime 
together; and though they might re- 
lieve it at a particular moment^ he 
trusted that the hour would ere long 
arrive when he might strike a success- 
ful blow during &e time that they 
were still at a distance. The army 
was now greatly improved in health^ 
in the highest spirits, and in admir- 
able order; the reinforcements recent- 
ly arrived from England had raised its 
numerical amount to forty-eight thou- 
sand infantry, five thousand cavalry, 
and seventy-two guns, besides the bat- 
tering-train. Of this array, about forty- 
five thousand were under Wellington's 
own command; while the water-car- 
riage in their rear enabled them con- 
stantly to keep together; and their 
central position went far, in the long 
run, to counterbalance the great supe- 
riority of force which, by concentrat- 
ing all their armies, the enemy might 
bring to bear against him. 

69. This concentration of the allied 
force in a position which constantly 
menaced Ciudad Rodrigo, was attend- 
ed with this further and most impor- 



tant advantage, that it entirely dis- 
concerted a deep project which Napo- 
leon had conceived at this period, and 
which Soult had warmly espoused, 
and was preparing in the south the 
means of carrying into execution — ^viz., 
of invading Portugal with the com- 
bined armies of Marmont and the 
south, and transferring the seat of war 
into the Alentejo. This design — which 
was unquestionably the true mode of 
attacking Portugal, as it led by the 
shortest road to Lisbon, and took the 
famous defences of Torres Vedras in 
rear — is to be found fully developed 
in a despatch by the French Emperor 
to Marmont, of date 18th September 
1811. That marshal's force, which 
was estimated as likely then to amount 
to forty-one thousand men, was to be 
joined by several divisions of Soult's 
forces, of whom twenty thousand were 
still in Estremadura; and with the 
united force, above sixty-five thousand 
men, he was to besiege Elvas, and in- 
undate the Alentejo. If Wellington, as 
a set-off against this irruption, moved 
against Salamanca and the army of the 
north, Dorsenne was to fall back to 
Valladolid, or even Buxgos, where fifty 
thousand men would be assembled to 
stop his progress; if, as was deemed 
more probable, the English drew to- 
wards Lisbon* and descended the val- 
ley of the Tagus, Dorsenne was to 
follow them wi& twenty-five thousand 
men; and in either case Elvas, it wae 
expected, would fall, and the French 
armies be placed in cantonments in 
the Alentejo about the same time that 
Suchet made himself master of Valen- 
cia. This well-conceived design, which 
perfectly coincided with what Soult 
had long been contemplating, was en- 
tirely based on the supposition that 
"the English had no heavy artillery 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; for 
if that enteiprise is once undertaken, 
you must maxch at once to its relief;" 
— a striking proof of the important 
effects consequent on the admirable 
stratagem by which the English gen- 
eral had already secured that vital arm 
within a few days' march of the men- 
aced fortress. 
70. Wellisgton, in the first instance^ 
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inteoded to haTe besieged Ciudftd Bod- 
rigo, as he eoaoehred himsell suffi- 
ciently siroag to undertake that enter* 
prise in the noe of Marmont, and the 
sucoour of ten thonsaad men, which 
could alone, he conceived, be detach- 
^ from the army of the north to its 
relief. Under this impression the 
preparatious for the attack went on 
witii great activity. He had not been 
many days, however, engaged in this 
undertaking, when he learned that 
nearly five- and -twenty thousand ad- 
mirable troops were disposable around 
Dorsenne's standards. Upon this he 
changed his plan for the time to a 
blockade, and advanced his cavalry so 
as to straiten the fortress ; while Al- 
meida, in the rear, was put into a 
respectable posture of defence, in order 
to form a secure place of deposit for 
the battering-train, stall at Villa de 
Ponte, in case of diiiaster. No sooner 
did the French generals receive intelli- 
gence of the danger with which the 
xortress was threatened, than they 
assembled their forces, and collected 
supplies for its reliel Dorsenne, with 
infinite difficulty, and by the most 
rigorous exactions, got tc^ther nine 
hundred waggons laden with provi- 
miotkB for that purpose; and bringing 
down the divisions Yaendermaison 
and Sotdiam from Navarre, put him- 
aelf at the head of above thirty thou- 
sand soldiers to cover their entry. 
Marmont) at the same time, who had 
been strongly reinforced, and had now 
fifty thousand efPeotive men around 
his eaglesy in the valley of the Tagus, 
also collected a large convoy at Bejar, 
and advanced with a like body to form 
a junction with the army of the north. 
'Their united forces, above sixty thou- 
4Mmd strong, of whom six thousand 
were caval^, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, united at Tamanes, on the 
^st September, and immediately ad- 
vanced towards Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
Wellington, expecting their approach, 
had assembled all the forces, forty-five 
thousand strong, under his immediate 
eonmuind, to watch, and if possible 
prevent, their entrance. 

71. Eveiy man in both armies con- 
ceived that the decisive moment had 



now arrived, and that a pitched battle 
between these gallant antagonist hosts 
was now to determine the fate of the 
Peninsula. But the crisis passed over 
without any momentous occurrence: 
the hour of Spain's deliverance had 
not yet struck. Welling^n was too 
sagacious to trust to doubtful hasard 
what he felt confident he would ere 
long accomplish by skilL Thouj^ 
with the noble anny at his command 
he had no reason to dnuul a battle, 
even against the superior forces of the 
French marshal ; 3^et there were many 
reasons which rendered it inexpedient 
at this time to incur the hanuxl an 
engagement on such a scale would ne- 
cessarily occasion, even with the best 
troops. The position which he held 
in presence of Bodrigo was extensive^ 
and therefore wetik : the height of £1 
Bodon in its centre, which was in front 
of the whole, was indeed strong, and 
Fuente Guinaldo had been improved 
by field-works; but the wings, which 
occupied a great extent of country, 
were in the plain, where the enemv's 
great superiority in cavalry gave ium 
a decided advantage ; and the position, 
with the right wing alone across the 
Agueda, and the centre and left be- 
hind that stream, was dangerous from 
the high banks which lined the sides 
of the river, and the sudden fioods to 
which in autumn it was subject The 
English general, too, was well aware 
that want of provisions must soon 
compel the vast array in his front to 
separate and return to their distant 
cantonments, and then he meditated 
a sudden attack with the heavy artil- 
lery, which, without their being aware 
of it^ he had at hand. Still Welting- 
ton resolved to fight, if he could do so 
on terms at all approaching to equal- 
ity; and for this purpose, without at- 
tempting to prevent the passage of 
the convoys, which entered on the 
24th, he kept his troops on their 
ground, though with some hazard to 
the right wing, advanced beyond the 
river in order to compel the enemy to 
concentrate and show all his force, to 
protect the operation of throwing in 
the suppUes. 
72. When the French army ap- 
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pmaehed tiie BrHuth,, it /ww at firrt 
iDioestam on.'wiiidi point they woidd 
dizeci' thwr attack;, but^ after aome 
hantatioii, Montbran,. with fomteen 
bafctiuUimaof foatsnd-thirty^fiveiflquBd^ 
raoB of spLendidhonMnen, croBMd the 
jkgaeds bir the bridge of Bodrigo and 
adjacent loxds, and,, panring- rapidly 
along the road». aoon reached the 
heaghta^ of Bn BODOK. The BntiBk at 
tina point of tfaeic-poeitioiv ^'mie not 
pwp ared forao anddenan onset; and 
while Wellington sent to Quinaldo for 
a brigade of the 4th division) MiBiop> 
gsnendi GoiviUe^ that offioen in com' 
muxd^. was . directed to draw up: his 
litdafbroe^oonsistingaf.the fitfa..and 
77Ui British, regimenta^ and. tfa» 21st 
P6rtugaeaa, witii aigfat Portngaesagans 
and three squadrons ofi Alton's German. 
dxBgDonSfXmihe eummit of the hsi^t, 
which psoaented^ a- oonvos. front, to- 
wards ilia enemy, and-wasseonred on 
either flank, by deep, and: roggad- ra- 
vinas*. Though Flcton, wiio was at the 
Tfllage of . £1 Bodon, with three regi» 
menta- of. thei Sd^ dirisiDn^ made: all 
imaginafalohasfce torreadt the.seene of 
danger, the crisis had>pwiHBd .before he 
got up«< On came- Montbron's ouiraa* 
siars like fr whirlwind, in spate, of the 
BBvere cannonade,-. whiah>. tore: their 
masses in a.fearfol manner^ and,.dividr 
iaginto two tbodiea when theyTeaohed 
tiiB fronts of- the hill, rode- up the mg* 
gid.sideftof the. rarinea with the ut« 
moat fuiy;'. Arrived there, they ware 
only checked by the* steady fire of^the 
gona- and devoted intrepidity, of. ^hiB 
German horaaman^at the sanmui^wiio 
fdrthree hours' diarged the. heads of 
the squadrons; aa they aacended, and 
hxirled them not lesa tiian twenty 
times^ men and horsea iDlling- over 
eaeh other,, back- into the Imllows. 
Montbmn, however; was resolute; has 
cavalry were n\unen>na and dlo^g; 
and by repeated chargea and extreme 
gdlantry they at length, got at footing 
on the top, and oaptored. two of the 
gmis^ cutting - down! the brave Portu^ 
gnese^ at their: pieces. But the- Stii 
regiment instantly ruriied fioiward, 
mough in line, into the- midst of the 
cavalry, and retook the guns, which 
qaickiy renewed.their.fire;. and at. the 



same time the 7Ttlk'«iidiha SMPorto^ 
guese forced the horaemen down tiser 
steep on the other side*. Bnt thangh^ 
tiiis ^lalanz cf. heroes thua^madegpoied 
their poet, the advaBBoeoi tfaeenemy- 
in thai end' rendered it no longer - ten** 
able;. A Frenok divinim waa oapidly- 
approaching tiie only road, by wfai^ 
they could rejoin the remainder of that- 
centre at Fixente Gtunaldo; and,, da^ 
spite all. tha^ peril of the meoroment^ 
Wellington ordBred them to deaeend^ 
the hill and. crosa the plain,. six nalesi. 
bmad, tO'Fuenta Guiaaldo.. 

73«. If the obaerTBAton.of Hutardt 
be just,.tiiat itc is not those aetioBA 
which, lead to the greateat reaalts^. bbf 
muchf aa thoaei inrwhich the- greateab 
heroism or magnanimity is diBplayed^ 
which are^themostimportanirsubjeBtft 
of histoiy;. never was -a^oembat mora 
desoiving of remamhnnoethan this exi^ 
traordinary aation* Deeoending from 
luBTuggedpost into'the plain,. Golv^^ 
fomiBdhis infantij.into two squareas 
and the- Gterman dragoons^ altogethar 
unalde to withstand the en o r m oua 
mass o£ the French cavEdry in the 
open plain, being- obliged to take shel^ 
ter. bdiind ^e Portognesa' regiment 
whiohi waa-first in retreat^ the foot aai* 
diarain the rear,-.CQnBisthig of the-fith. 
and. 77th,. deniided on all sides, weae 
inafcantly' enveloped bya wfairibBRnd>o£ 
horse. The thundering, aquadrooa^ 
withttheir soabbaods QUtteringp-againaki 
eaah other,* sending, the air with their 
cries, .shaking theground beneath tbeiir 
feet^^ohaxged wititapparently reaistieaB- 
fone. onr three- aidea ot the. aiead^ 
square.. But vain, javan in tiie. braveatc 
hands, la in. general, iiie sabre egaiiiat. 
the^ba^fonet^. if equally flmdy heldi. M. 
rolling voUey-waa- heard, . spreading out 
like &<ian around ihe mass; the steeda 
reooiledaa from the edge of a glowing- 
crater ; in.> an. inatant the horsemen; 
soordifid,. reriingf.and.diamayedj.were 
scattaredi on. all' sides aa bythe ezpla!> 
sion of a.volflano; "the glitter -of bay» 
oneta- waa- seen on; the edge of- tiie- 
smoke; and the British rogimsnts^im!* 
scathed; came forHi like the holy men: 
from the Assyrisn^fomaoe.^* 

* NAFfBB» in 2M, has tlM chief menit or 
this gktwiog dasoiiptimi. 
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7<4w. BeloM the nreoeh oonld veoov«r 
from this, bloody repnlae, . Hotom, who 
hadtuad the utmottdiliMiiM to raaoh 
hi» oojandm, joinad &e retoeatiiig 
B^xaxes ; and tfaa whola^ unitixig to- 
gather, letroatad in admirabla oidtr 
foraiz milea orartha arid plain, till 
thay raaohad. tba paiition. of Fuanta 
GoinaUo^ a«rignad ior the geoaral .ren* 
dMVoaainthaiear. DnringthiamaMh 
mir wrhihitwi,. in the moat striking 
maauOTv-the eattraordimuy staadinata- 
wttich diaoiplina and ezparianoa bad 
given to eaoh of tharival bodiea. The 
Britidi moved in^doaaoidar mtti thdr 
&Qka. to tha enemy, who in. great 
stm^th rode<on aadi side^ within pia« 
tolishot. Withaagevglancatheoffloam 
and man at both, armiee, dming this 
lonjp and* aaxiona maroh,. eyed each 
other, watching for any incident- or 
momentary oonfaaiDn which might af- 
foniftnai^ortanityfarjaiaitaokw. But 
none- aaohroaouxxad ; and the BriUah 
reaahedthairdbadnationwithont being 
again .changed ormoleated, avro by tha 
flnog^ of aix pieaea of horaa artillery 
widch hungY>n.the reanof their odlumn^ 
andponradin airinoeaaant fire of round, 
allot, gnpe^ and^Mtniater.* Wellington 

**"Tlotoii, dorhig'thi* retveat; oendooted' 
UmaeUlwith hia aooosfcomed ooolnesfc He 
noDMiaed oii41m left flank of the oolunm, and 
repeatedly ooatloned the d.lffbrent battalions 
tcrmind the quarter^iiHtaaoe and the telUng- 
oOL. 'Tmiraafaty/ said he, ' my aedit^ and 
tba honour, of. the anny» ave at. stake. All 
zests with yon at this moment.' We had 
readied to within a mile at the intrenched 
casip, vAt&D. ]lbnU>nm, impatient leet -vre 
ahoiud eBc»e itom hi» grasp, oandered his 
txocqpers to bring up their left sfaoulden, and 
iaanne towards our columns. The movement 
was not exaeUy bringing his sqoadron into 
line; but it was the next thing to it, and at 
this time they wece within haif piMM-shot <^ 
««. Picton took off his hat, and holding it 
over his eves as a shade firom the sun, look- 
ed stenolv but anxiously at the French. Tba 
datterof the horses and the clanking of the 
scabbards.was-'so great when the right half 
squadron moved up, that many thought it 
waa the foreronner of a general charge, and 
aameofthemoianted'oflLoersxsalledout; 'B[ad: 
we not better form sqiaaraf— ' No,' replied- 
Ficton ; 'it is buta riMe to fHghten us, bat it 
toon*tdo.* And so in efibct it proved. Each 
battalion in its turn formed the reartfocrd to 
atop the advance of the enemy, and having 
given them-a volW, . they fell back at double 
cniick time behind the battalion formed in 
tiieir rear." — RemMaeenea cf a SitbaiUm, 
p. 182; ondiPxoiox'a Jfeaieirs, ii.B7, 99.. 



nowgaTeuidafr for oonoantiating hia 
tnx>pa around Fuanta Ghiinaldo« TIha 
light diviaion waa direotad to ratirat 
Msroaa tha Agaada and join tha lina^. 
and tha lefty under Qnham, to ooma 
up from tfaa Aaava; butCSranlurdf.whQ 
opmmandad the former, eager for figh^ 
in^ only oama a £bw milea nearer, and: 
waa atiU aixtaan milea ofL (kaham 
waa tweltra; and at nightfall only fif- 
teen thouaand man ware ooUeetad in: 
front oft tha French army, whan a^Bn*- 
eral battle waa oonfidanuy ezpaotadby 
bothpartiea* 

75. . Maimont had now oainada gnat, 
advantaga orar tha. Sngiiah gennnl;, 
but ha waa igmnanbxif the ineatimaUft 
priaa whioh waa almoat within hi» 
gmap. On tha mosning of tha 20th 
ha had oollaatad ' hia whole anny, aizty 
thon8andateong;.withone-hundiredjaiA 
;twent7 guna, within aannon«ahot of tha* 
BritisL oantrei WeUington'a. poaition. 
waa now moat oriiical ; for, aa neither 
bia right nor left wing had. oomer up^ 
he had not mora than fifteen thnnaand 
men at hia diapeaal to seaiat tha oreiv 
whelming force of the enemy; and re* 
•traat ha would not^ for that would ba 
;to abandon Graufuid and the light di- 
vision to deatruction^ Hie aooordingly 
;8tood firm, and the tnoopa amdonal^ 
!gaaed on the enamy, azpeotingra deeii» 
mwB battle.. Tha array whioh Maimonft 
;diew farth. waa indeed, splendid, and 
caleulatedJtoinapivB the moat davated 
ideaa of tha power of tha French em* 
pire.- The enormoua maaa ol cavalry^ 
seven thonaanri strong, whoae gallantiy 
the Alliea had. felt on the pwwailing 
day,, atood in compact aonay befora 
them; next* came cUfTerant bodies of 
infantiy andarlallery, abovetwenty*fiya 
thousand in.nimiber, who went thnough 
various evolutions with eztcaosdinary 
precisian :: at noon twelve battaliona 
of the. Imperial Gkiard stood forth in 
olosa oohimn^ and.by thedr martial air^ 
adinizable army, ancU red overhanging 
plumea, attncted univeraal attention. 
During the whole day,, horse,, foot^joid 
oanmm never ceased to pour into the 
French camp, and eveiythingwaa made 
ready for an attack the next morning 
on the British position.. But Shake- 
speare's remark^: *' theraiaA.tide in tha 
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affidn of men,** was never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than on thia occadon. 
While Harmont, in the vain confidence 
of irresistibleBtrength, wasthiu making 
a useleee display of hia forces; when 
"Wellington, with two divisions only, 
lay before him, the precious hours, 
sever to be recalled, passed away. Re- 
uiforcements came rapidly in to the 
English line ; at three o'clock the light 
division arrived; and the object for 
which the position of Fuente Quinaldo 
had been held being now accomplished, 
a retreat was by the English general 
ordered in the night to a new position, 
much stronger, because narrower, than 
tiie former, in ihe rear, where the allied 
«rmy was now concentrated, between 
the Coa and the sources of the Agueda. 
The plumes of the Imperial Quard 
were not again seen by the British army 
till they waved over the fall of the 
empire on the field of Waterloo.* 

76. The British right wing retired 
by two roads on Albergaria and Aldea 
del Ponte, while the left fell back to 
Bismula; and with such regularity was 
the retreat conducted, that not only 
no sick or stragglers, but not even an 
article of baggage, was left behind. By 
a strange coincidence, but of which a 
more memorable instance occurred af- 
terwards in the Moscow retreat, the 
French army at the same moment was 
also retiring; and for some hours these 
two gallant hosts were literally march- 
ing with their backs to each other! 
As soon as the British retreat was dis- 
covered, the French wheeled about 
and moved back in pursuit ; but, be- 
fore they could come up with the Eng- 
lish army, the new ground was taken. 
A sharp action ensued at Aldea del 
Fonte, where a French column attack- 
ed a brigade of the 4th division, but 
was quickly repulsed; and the British, 
assuming theoffensive, drove the enemy 
out of the village, which was held tiU 
the whole army had reached its destin- 
ed ground, when the French again re- 
turned, and it was evacuated wiUi .some 

* "Wheii Marmont next day was informed 
of the slender amount of force which lay be- 
fore him at Fuente Ouinaldo ou the 26th, and 
that the light division hiul not come up, he 
exclaimed— '* And, Wellington, thy star too 
fcB bright!"— Napibb, iv. SiS. 



loss. On the 28th, Wellington retired 
a league farther, to a very strong and 
narrow position in front of the Coa, 
where he meant to give battle, even 
with all the risk of fighting with a river 
edged by rocky banks in his rear. As 
it was, however, neither the strength 
nor the danger of the position was put 
to the test. Marmont» who was al- 
ready severely pinched for provisions, 
retired towards Ciudad Rodrigo the 
same day, and shortly after passed the 
Puerto de Banos, and resumed his old 
quarters on the banks of the Tagus, 
while Dorsenne retreated to Salamanca 
and the Douro; and Wellington put 
his troops into cantonments on both 
banks of the Coa, the blockade of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo being resumed by Don 
Julian Sanchez and the British light 
cavalry. 

77. In these brilliant actions the Al- 
lies sustained a loss of about three hun- 
dred men ; that of the French was more 
than double this number, owing to the 
rapidity and precision of the fire of the 
infantry on tiieir dense squadrons at 
El Bodon, and on the retreat to Quin- 
aldo. The most heroic yet generous 
spirit animated both armies, of which 
an interesting instance occurred in one 
of the cavaliy encounters. A French 
officer was in the act of striking at the 
brave Captain Felton Harvey of the 
14th dragoons, when, seeing he had 
only one arm, he quickly let his sword 
fall to a salute, and passed on. Major 
Gk)rdon,t who had been sent by Well- 
ington with a flag of truce to Mar- 
mont's headquarters, was hospitably- 
received by the French marshal, with 
whom he frequently dined, and often 
accompanied on his rides round the 
outposts, on which occasions the pros- 
pects of the campaign and the qualitiea 
of the troops on both sides were freely 
discussed. On the other hand. Gene- 
ral Regniaud, governor of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, ^ving fallen soon after into an 
ambuscade laid by the indefatigable 
Bon Julian Sanchez, and being made 
prisoner, he became a frequent guest 
at Wellington's table, where he occa- 
sioned no small entertainment by the 
numerous anecdotes he related of the 
t Brother to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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French genenb and armies. Such k 
war between brare nations, by whom 
all feelings of hostility are invariably 
laid aside, and glide into those of I^ou- 
Har courtesy the moment the indivi- 
dual ceases to act in the hostile ranks. 

78. The allied army, which had been 
vinhralthy daring the latter period of 
^e campaign, became doubly so when 
the troops went into cantonments ; and 
they had not been at rest a fortnight 
before^e sick had augmented to above 
4wventeen thousand — ^the usual effoot 
of tiie sudden cessation of active opera- 
tions on men whose bilious secretions 
had been greatly increased by the long 
continuance of fatigue in warm wea- 
ther, and which, now no longer exhal- 
ing in perspiration, induced fevers. 
The French, however, were nearly as 
unhealthy; and the penunr of subsist- 
ence on the Portuguese frontier ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for their 
generals to undertake any operation of 
importance. Borsenne, m the north, 
took advantage of this intermission of 
active operations on the Portuguese 
frontier to push Bonnet, with a strong 
division, Into the Asturias, who with- 
out difficulty surmounted the passes of 
Cubillas and V entana, which had been 
left unguarded by the enemy, and re- 
occupied Oviedo, Gihou, and all the 
principal posts in the country. This 
expedition, joined to the pressing ne- 
cessity of subduing the insurrection in 
the northern provinces, and the dark 
clouds which were arising in the north, 
led, in December, to a fresh disposition 
of the imperial forces. Marmont re- 
ceived orders to establish his headquar- 
ters at Yalladolid; Dorsenne was to 
retire to Burgos, and strongly occupy 
Biscay and Navarre ; while the Impe- 
rial Quard was transferred to Buigoe, 
where it was to hold itself in readiness 
to march into France : a series of ar* 
rangements which already revealed the 
secret views of Napoleon for a Russian 
campaign. 

This concluded the campaign of 1811, 
so far as the operations of the princi- 
pal umies were concerned ; but seve- 
ral important operations occurred with 
detached corps, which, like the red hue 
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of the evening sky, already psn pre- 
sage of the glorious dawn. 

79. The first of these events was the 
surprise of Qerard's division at Aroyo 
dee Molinos, on the 88th of October. 
When Wellington conoentrated hk 
army at Fuente Guinaldo to oppose 
Marmont and Dorsenne, Hill was left 
in the northern part of Estremadura to 
watch Droueti who remained opposite 
to him in that country. After a variety 
of marches and oountermarches, which 
led to no result, both generals having 
orders not to fight unless an opportu- 
nity should occur of doing so to advan- 
tage. Hill received intellmenoe, on the 
27th October, that Qerard, with three 
thousand infantry and cavalry belong- 
ing to Drouet's corps, lay at Aroyo des 
Molinos, in such a situation as to be 
liable, by a sudden cross-march, to a 
surprise from the English troops. That 
able officer instantly made his dispo- 
sitions. By a forced march he reached 
Alcuesca, four miles from where Qer- 
ard lay, before nightfall, and passed 
the early part of the night in bivouac^ 
without permitting any light to be 
made, or the slightest sound to escape, 
which might 1^ the f^rench patrols 
to suspect his vicinity. At two in the 
morning he broke up, and, advancing 
swiftly and silently, got dose to the 
road by which he knew the enemy 
would march out on the following 
morning, yet concealed from their view 
by an intervening ridge. In that posi- 
tion he awaited the break of day, and 
as soon as the grey of the dawn ap- 
peared, his column divided into two 
parts—the right, under Qeneral How- 
ard, moving by a wide circuit into the 
rear of the town by which the French 
were to retreat, the left, under Gene- 
ral Stewarty directly on the town from 
the Alcuesca road, whilst the cavalry 
moved between the two. The latter 
column was to attack first ; and it was 
hoped that the enemy, dislodged by a 
sudden attack from the town, would 
be completely destroyed by falling into 
the hands of Howard's men on their 
line of retreat. 

80. On this occasion the British felt 
the benefit of that unbounded confi- 

L 
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had inspired tbe Spanuh peasaatary; 
far tlumgk the whole inhabitants of 
AhmMoa and its vioinity knaw par- 
leothr of the aniTal and the object 
whidi they had in Tiew, not a man be- 
tntyed the seorety and Stewart's col- 
umns were within c^^ahot of the 
enemy before the latter were aware of 
their apptoadL FkTonred by a thidc 
mist and deluge of ndn, the troops 
entered Aroyo, with drums suddenly 
beating and loud cheers. The 7l8t and 
9ad regiments, both Highland, led the 
attaek la the town ; and they entered 
with the bagpipe at their head playing 
the celebrated Jacobite air, "Hey, 
Johnnie Oope, are you waking yet?" in 
allusion to the weU-lmown inddent of 
that commander, in the conflict with 
the Highlanders under the Pretender, 
at Prestonpans in 174fi. So unexpected 
WIS the ODset> that the cavaliy pickets 
were overwhelmed before they had 
time to mount; and the infantry, who 
were under arms, beginaiag to muster, 
wwe so confounded that, after a desul- 
tory straggle, they fled prec^itately 
out of the town, leaving a great many 
of their nomber prisoners. Once out- 
side, however, they formed two squares, 
and endeavoured to resist ; but while 
a brisk flring was going on between 
their rear and Stewart's men pressing 
on in pursuit^ Howard's column sud- 
denlT appeared directiNr in their rear 
OB w great road to Truzillo, and no 
atteinaave remained but to suirender, 
or break and seek safety by climbing 
the ste^ and rugged sides of the ^ena 
on thdr flaenk. Qerard,* however, who 
was a gallant as well as a skilful offi- 
cer, though surprised on this occasion, 
for some time inade a brave resistance ; 
but seeing his guns taken by the 15th 
dragoons^ and his hussars dispersed 
with i^nat slaughter by the 9th dra- 
goons sad Qerman hussars, he became 
aware that his situation was desperate^ 
and gave the word to disperse. In- 
Btontly the aquaxes broke, and all the 
DMB, tfarowmg away then* aims, ran 
with their utmost speed towards the 

* 8in«e Manbal Gerard, miaisteiNat-war 
to Louis Philippe, who besieged and took 
the dtaclel of Antwerp in 1882. 



most ragged and inaoosasible parts of 
theSiena. SwiiUy aa they fled, how^ 
ever, the British porsaed asquidLly) 
the HigUaadeia, at home among the 
rooks and soaurs, secured prisoners si 
every step; the 28th and 34th followed 
rqndly on the footsteps of the flying 
mass; the 89th turned them by the 
Truzillo road; and Gerard himflelf, 
after displaying the greatest intrepid- 
ity, only esoiped by throwing hinuielf 
into rugged cMlfis, where the British, 
enoumbOTed with thdr arms, could not 
follow him. He joined Drouet, by 
devious mountain paths, at OreUano on 
the 9th November^ with only six haxt- 
dred followers, without aima and in 
woeful plight, the poor remains of three 
thousand superb troops, who weae 
around his eagles at Aroyo dca MoliBo% 
and who were esteemed the best fari^ 
gade in Spain. Qeneral Bron aa4 
Prince d' Annnbeig^ with thirteen han« 
dred prisoners, uree guns, and the 
whole baggage of the enemy, leU iata 
the hands of the victors. 

81. This brilliant success, which waa- 
achieved with the loss of only sevettt^ 
killed and wounded, difiiised thehigh'^ 
est satisfaction through the whcileBrii> 
ish army ; and shortly after the health 
of the troops was materially improved, 
by a considerable portion of them be> 
ing moved into better supplied and 
more comfortable quarters on the 
banks of the Hand^go and the Sooioi* 
The sick daily ^4^{«SA^, the spiiila 
of the men rose, and soon IhehoBpitala 
were relieved of half their inmaU w > 
Meanwhile Wellington took none ef 
the rest to himself vdudh he allowed 
to his troops. With unwescied indoiK 
tiy he laboured incessantly at the iBi^ 
provement of the transport aervios^ 
which was soon put on a much mote 
efficient footing, imd in the iorwaidiag 
of stores and ammunition to the fronts 
whidi dearly showed that CSiadad Becb* 
rigo was ere lon^ to be ben^ged. hk 
spite of all his vigilance, howerar, ihm 
enemy contrived to throw more than 
one convoy into that fortress, and in 
the end theblodkade was almostab«»> 
doned, from finding that the inveatiaig 
force waa more straitened for psoei* 
sions than the invested. Wellington^ 
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bowerW) jQd Bot owb lor fin inlndao- 
tioa of thflM rappUfli, m all hn efforts 

pluo in lorm; for which porpoao he 
had alreMl J prepared, with infiiiite 
paina and leoreay, a portable bridge, 
which was to be thrown, for the paaa- 
age of theetorea, over the Agaeda; and 
had rendered the Douro navigable for 
boats as far np aa ita jtmotion with 
that river, forty miles higher than they 
had ever yet ascended. But ere the 
season for striking the meditated blow 
aimed, new and cheeiing advices had 
armed from the sooth of Spain. 

82. BaUaateroB, after his embarka- 
tion at Ayamonte, sabsequent to the 
betfctle of Alboen, had knded hi the 
soQtii of SpsEin, where he had drawn 
several thousand recruits to his stan- 
dard; but being unable to withstand 
the powerful force which Soolt directed 
against him, he had more than once 
teken refuge under Hm cannon of Qlb- 
raltar. Meanwhile the English govern- 
ment, desiroiis of alimen&ig the war 
tiiQs energetically revived in the soath- 
em eattmoitv A the Peninsula, des- 
pstohed a body of two thousand men, 
of whom five hundred were British, 
who took possession of Tabifa, an an- 
cient town sitttated on the most sovth- 
egty cKtremity of Spain, nearer to ^e 
African coast than even the celebrated 
Hflars of HevBuIss, and suiroundsd by 
an old waB wkhoot wet ditch or out- 
works. Souh^ v^io was well aware 
how nsrrowly the besieging force at 
CadJKbad escaped destruction from the 
comUnalaon which the AlHes had 
hroai^ to bear upon them at tiie time 
of the battle of Barrosa, resolved to 
dislodge them from this position; and 
tiie foriifteations wire so eoEtremely 
weak tihst hardfy any lesistance was 
expected. Qodinot, aooordittf^, with 
«x^t thousand men, having driven 
BaBaaiecos under the cannon of Gib- 
TtiLiar, received orders to turn ai^e 
snd besiege this strotij^ld. In the 
maveh thither, however, he was so 
raked iatravening the road, which ran 
ahmg the searshore, by the broadsides 
cf tbe I^SngKmli riwff fff wwirtiiflh l^ff^ 
en his ilai^ th^, alter sustaining a 
i wymu lomt, he absndoned the enter- 



prise in despair, and rsturaed to Se- 
ville; where, unable to bear the wann 
reproaches oi Soult, who was irritated 
at his failure, he blew out his brains. 

8t. The French marahal was not to 
be diTcrted from his design, with the 
importance of which be was now fully 
impressed, by this lulure; and he now 
prepared an expedition against Tarifa 
on a laiver scale, and intrusted the 
command to a Tory distinguished offi- 
cer, Ofenend Laval, who approached its 
walls at the head of seven thousand 
men in the middle of December, while 
two other divisicDs of three thousand 
each came up, one from Cadis, the 
other from Bonda^ This formidable 
aocnmidation of force compelled Bal- 
lasteros again to take shslter in tlie 
lines of Oibraltar, and obliged Skenet, 
vdio commanded the aUied f oroe^ to 
await the enemVs arrival within the 
wafls, where he had eighteen hundred 
British, and seven hundred Spaniards. 
The English engineen, with great skifl, . 
had constructed inleriorretrenchments 
on the side most likely to be assailed, 
so as to render the assault ol the wall 
the least difficulty which the enemy 
would have to encounter. The houses 
adjoining the point expected to be 
breached were loopholed, the streets 
barricaded ; and an M, tomet, whidi 
commanded the wholetown, was armed 
with heavy artUlefy, at once to send a 
storm of grape on the asssshats, and 
SBCuie, il nseessary, the leir e at ol the 
garrison to their idiips, which lay la 
the hmy. These preoantiona, though 
judicious, were not^ however, put to 
the test. Laval broke ground before 
the place on the liHh December ; and 
so eom]^etely were the antidpsttions of 
the Britndi enghMcn realised, tiiat the 
guns opened their fire exactly on the 
spot where they were expected to do 
so, and behind which the preparations 
had been made. Theapproaches wene 
pushed with great rapidi^; the bat- 
tering guns, ^rtuoh began nrhig on tiie 
27th, soon broo^tthe old wall down; 
and by the 80th the bieaoh waa sfart^ 
feet wideband of easy asoent Bnttbe 
British regisMnts weie on the rain- 
parts, eadi at its pseper post; the 47th 
and » fitpainsh bTittMiiTn gnarded the 
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breach, the 87th and rifles were die- 
persed round the waUs. 

84. Little aware of the quality of 
the antagonieta with whom they had 
to deal, a column of two thousand 
French commenced the assault at day- 
light on the 31st. Such, however, was 
the vigour of the fire kept up upon 
them fiom every part of the rampart 
where a musket or gun could be 
brought to bear on the mass, that it 
broke before reaching the wall, and the 
t|x>opB arrived at the foot of the breach 
in great disorder. Part tried to force 
their way up, part glided down the bed 
<d a stream which flowed through the 
town, and a few brave men reached the 
portcullis which debarred entrance 
above the waters. But the British sol- 
diers now sent down such a crashing 
volley ou the throng at the iron grate, 
and at the foot of the breach, that they 
dispersed to the right and left, seeking 
refuge under any projecting groimd 
from the intolerable musketry. The 
combat continuedfor sometime longer, 
the French, with their usual gallantry, 
keeping up a quick irregular discharge 
on the walls; butthe ramparts streameid 
forth fire with such violence, and the 
old tower sent such a tempest of grape 
through their ranks, that, after sus- 
taining a dreadful loss, they were 
forced to retreat, while a shout of vic- 
tory, mingled with the sound of musi- 
cal instruments, passed round the walls 
of the town. This bloody repulse sus- 
pended for some days the operations 
of the besiegers, who confined them- 
selves to a cannonade ; and meanwhile 
the rain fell in such torrents, and sick- 
ness made such ravages in their ranks, 
that, according to their own admission, 
"the total dissolution of their army 
was anticipated." Laval persevered 
some days longer against his own judg- 
ment, in obedience to the positive in- 
junctions of Victor, and the breach was 
so wide from the continued fire that a 
fresh assault was expected ; but on the 
4th he raised the siege, and retreated 
in dreadful weather, having first drown- 
ed his powder and buried his heaTy ar- 
tillery. In this expedition, one of l^e 
most disastrous to their arms, on a 
amaU scale, which occurred in the whole 



Peninsular War, the French lost their 
whole cavalry and artillery horses, and 
about five hundred men by the sword, 
besides an equal number by sickness 
and starvation, while the total loss of 
the Allies did not exceed one hundred 
andfi^. 

85. Tlie campaign of 1811 — ^less mo- 
mentous in its issue than that which 
preceded it, when the great struggle of 
Torres Yedras was brought to a ccm- 
dusion, and less brilliant in its results 
than the one which followed, whea 
the decisive overthrow of Salamanca 
loosened the foimdations of French 
power over the whole of Spain — ^had 
yet a most important influence on the 
deliverance of the Peninsula. It is not 
at once that the transition is made 
from disaster to success. Yictoiy is 
of as slow growth, if it is to be durable, 
to nations, as wealth or fame to in- 
dividuals. To turn the stream — to 
change the gales of f ortime — ^to convert 
the torrent of disaster into the tide of 
conquest, is the real difficulty. To 
make the first hiudred pounds often 
costs more to the poor aspirant after 
opulence than to make the next thou- 
sand. During the campaign of 1811, 
this first himdred was made. For the 
first time since the British standards 
appeared in Spain, something^approach- 
ing an equality had been attained be- 
tween the contending forces. The ad- 
vantages of a central position, and of 
water-carriage in his rear, had counter- 
balanced the still decided superiority 
of number; and Wellington, with his 
sixty thousand British and Portuguese 
soldiers, appeared on the oflenslve in 
the midst of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand enemies. 

86. True, he had hitherto been foil- 
ed in his eflbrts; true, the siege of 
Badajoz had been raised, that of Ciu- 
dad Bodrigo prevented ; the blood of 
Albuera had, to all appearance, stream- 
ed in vain. But» to the discerning eye 
which looked beyond the surface of 
things, these very disappointments 
were fraught with future hope. The 
British army had, throughout, taken 
theinitiativeandpreservedtheoffensive. 
By slight demonstrations they had put 
in motion the enemy's forces in eveiy 
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part of Spain. The war, throughout, 
haA been maintained in his territoriea, 
and all insult to the Portuguese fron- 
tier ayertod. These enteiprises had 
been rendered abortive only by aoou- 
mulating against the English army the 
whole of &e disposable force in the 
south-west and north of Spain. The 
tide of conquest had been arrested ; the 
oonsoUdation of the French power pre- 
▼ented in other quarters by these re- 
peated conoentrations ; the desolation 
of the countiy precluded the possibility 
of such large masses continuing for 
any length of time together; and it 
was easy to see that^ if circumstances 
should enable the British government 
to augment, or compel we Frendi 
Emperor to diminish their respective 
forces in the Peninsula, the scale would 
ere long turn to the other side. The 
balance in military as well as in poli- 
tical affiurs generally quivers for a 
time before it inclines decisively to a 
new side. Already, to the eye of pro- 
phetic wisdom, were visible the first 
indications of the fall of the vast power 
which had so long oppressed the world; 
and in them more than the comet 
whichy during the summer of 1811, 
unexpectedly visited the heavens, as 
in thekt which preceded the death of 
GflBsar, the wise might have seen the 
prognostics of his &1L* 

87. But, what was still more im- 
I>ortant^ this campaign was productive, 
to all concerned in the British army, 
of one advantage of more ultimate 
value thim any which they had hither- 
to gained — a sense of their own de- 
ficiencies. This invaluable acquisition, 
of suc^ tardy growth to nations as 
well as to individuals, had been forced 
alike upon the army, the ofiicers, and 
the government, by its events. The 
soldiers saw that mere valour, though 
it might win a field, could hardly de- 
cide a campaign ; that the loud mur- 
mur at retreat^ which forced on the 
carnage of Albuera^ might be drowned 

* " As when a oomet, fiu* and wide descried. 
In scorn of Fboabua 'midst bright beav'n 

doth shine, 
And tidings sad of death and mischief 

bi^oigs 
TomightorlordiL tomonarchs, and to kings.** 
Tasbo, Ger. Xft. «L 62. 



in Uood; and that the true soldier i» 
he who, ready to fight to the last ez« 
tremity when the occasion demands, is 
equally patient and dodle in everr 
otiier duty till that season has arrivecL 
The officers learned that war is at once 
a difficult science and a prsetioal art ; 
that minute attention to details is in- 
dispensable to its perfection ; and that 
the Uuntness of intrenching tools, the 
failure of supplies, or ill-regulated sal- 
lies of valour in the field, may often 
mar the best -concerted enterprises. 
The government felt the necesaity of 
straining every nerve to aid their seal- 
ous general in the contest : reinforce* 
ments to a laige amount arrived be- 
fore ^e close of the campaign, though, 
unhappilv, the uniform unhealthinees 
of the soldiers on first landing prevent- 
ed their swelling, as might hatYe been 
expected, the ranks of the army ; and 
as much specie as could possibly be 
drawn together, though it was but 
little, was forwarded for its use. 

88. By ^e incessant efforts of Well- 
ington every department, both in the 
British and Portuguese service, was put 
on a better footing during the cam- 
paign : the government at Lisbon were 
at length induced to take the requisite* 
steps to recruit the ranks which had 
been so fearfully thinned by the fa- 
tigues and the sickness of the Torres 
Vedras campaign ; the engineer and 
commissariat service were essentially 
improved, and all that had been found 
awanting was obtained from England; 
the transport and ordnance trains were 
greatly ameliorated, and the military 
hospitols relieved of many of those 
evils which had hitherto been so fatal 
to the lives of the soldiers. Before the 
closeof the campaign, eighty-four thou- 
sand men stood on the rous of the al- 
lied army, of whom fifty-six thousand 
were British, and twenty -eight thou- 
sand Portuguese ; and though, from 
the extraor£naiy sicknessof thetroope. 
the number in the field never exceeded 
fifty-seven thousand, yet the prevailing 
epidemics rapidly dUninished when the 
cool weather came on ; and everjrthing 
announced that, before the next cam- 
paign opened, seventy thousand men 
would be present wiUi the standards 
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«(Wittiagtoa. Fh»Ihr. tk« protideiife 
oat* of ib«ir 6kM bad matctiaUy 
fltNOgtbanad the intacior daf enoes of 
tha kiagdom. The Uom ol Tanaa 
Vadiaa had bean angma&tod; nmrooaa 
aaar A?^*^*! on tba aanthanL baak, 
QOiMtnietad on » gigantia aoale ; and 
aueh wen the paepanitionB made at 
LiaboOy that the Bngliah genenl eon- 
temidated without anxie^ an erent 
Moenllj thons^ probable^ and pubbo- 
urannouneed intiiaFreBcb new«papen» 
that the Emperor himaelf waa coming 
to finiah the war at a blow, on the Tague. 
89. Though thia deaign waa an- 
nouneed, bowoTor, it waa no part of 
Napdleon'a intention really to put bim> 
aelf at the head of anoh an annament. 
His seoret deapatehea to Joseph, now 
in great part published by authority 
of the Frandu War Offioe,* roTeal no 
trace of any such design ; the great re- 
iuf oioements whidi he poured into the 
country in autumn were intended only 
to compensate the immense losses of 
the Torres Yedxas eampaign, and to 
re-establish on a secure basis the inter- 
rupted communications in the north- 
em prorinoes. Kapoleon's real views 
at this period were, with more candour 
than be usually exhibited on such oc- 
casions, divulged in his address to the 
Legislative Body on June 18» 1811 : — 
'* ^Boe 1809 the greater part of the 
strong places in Spain bave been talEen 
■after memorable sieges, snd the in- 
surgents have been beaten in a great 
number of pitched battles. England 
has felt that the war is approaching a 
termination, and that intrigues and 
gold are no longer sufficient to nourish 
it: she has found herself obliged, there- 
fore, to alter the nature ol her assist- 
ance, and from an auxibaxy she has be- 
come a prindpaL All her troops of the 
line have been sent to the Peninsula: 
ibagtish blood has at length flowed in 
tomnts in several actions glorious to 

* Bee BnjCAfl^ JimmauK da 8iige$demila 
Phukmdt, TOl. LAn^ No. 47 to OS. 



the Frendi anna. Hub cooflkt 
Carthage, iriikh seemed aa if it wouli 
be decUed crpott the oceaBy or beyond 
the seaa, wfll hanoeforth breamed oa 
upon the jdaina of Spain. When Mmff- 
kmdtkaU hecxhautiid —when she shall 
at last hare felt the evils which, for 
twenty yests, she baa with ao mudi 
cruelty poured upon the Continent ; 
when half her &mi]i«a ahall be in 
mourning — ^then ahaU a peal d thun- 
der put an end to the affiurs ol the 
P enrnwila , and the dftstiniiBa of her 
armies^ and avenge Europe and Asia 
by finishing this seoond Punic war." 

90. Napdeon neither contemplated 
nor desired aaything more, at thia pe* 
nod, than the r o esta blishment d the 
credit of bis arms by the capture ol 
£i?«8, and the relief of his finances by 
the quartering of the army of Portu- 
gal in the hitherto untouched fields of 
plunder of the Alentejo. It waa upon 
Bussiaandthe north of Europe that 
the whole attention of the Empemr 
was fixed : the war in Portugal he re- 
garded as a useful auxibaiy, which 
might exhaust the English resouroesy 
engross their military force, and pre* 
vent them from sending any effectual 
aid, either in men or money, to tha 
decisive point on the^ baxikB of the 
Niemen. In this view, the balanced 
success of the campaign of 1811, the 
ooostant predictions of the Opposition 
party in England that Great Britain 
must finally succumb in the Peninsu- 
lar struggle^ and the brilliant career of 
Marshal Suchet in Valencia at the 
same period, were eminently conducive 
to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, 
by inspiring the Frendi Emperor with 
the belief tibat all danger was now over 
in that quarter, or would speedily be 
removed by tiie accession of the Whiga 
to oflBice on the termination of the Be- 
gency restrictions ; and, consequently, 
that he might safely pursue the phan- 
tom of universal empire even to tha 
edge of Mm snows of Busda. 
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1. lY WW thft boait of tko SfModaidi, 
Mit now u of tk* Bbc^ tbul tko 
•an noTor set on thoir colonial poi i ao 
■iono ; and in tho magnifioent lan- 
guage of the CaatiiHan hiitoriana, thoir 



of '*S{iaan and tlie Indica." If tke 
magnitude and qpUndonr of ihia oolo- 
niikL empire be oonaidered, tbeae bi^- 
aounding titlaa will not appear uie 
flattory of panegrrio, but the voieo of 
truth. The ragioDB which were dia^ 
oovered by the gemua of Columbua, 
wdiich yielded to the eaaigy of Piano, 
or were aubdaed by the eruelty of 
Cortes, oonstitaiied a worid within 
themaelTds. They were more than 
doabio the aiae^ and ooabained above 
ten tunea the agrionltural reaooroea^ of 
all Europe tabes together. If Spain 
boid been worthy of» and capable of dia- 
ohaiging ita du^ to^ thia noble colo- 
nial empire ; if ita inhabitanta had 
poeeeiaed the energy and penereranoe 
jMcenary to penetrate and aobdue 
thoae boondleaa wilds ; if ita inatitu- 
iiona had been fitted to awaken the 
figour and oaU forth the enterpiiae le- 
quiaite for the lettlement of mankind 
in these magnifloent regiona ; if its re- 
£gion had permitted free soope to the 
energiea of men, and yet iwovided the 
leqoiaite ohe^ on their Tioes^-the em- 
pire <rf Spain would havebeenwhat that 
of Great Britain is at Hob time, and to 
the CaatiliaUf notthe Anglo-Saxon race, 
it would have been glTen to aetUe ita 
deacendanta in half tiie globe. 

2. The Tastconlaneot of South Ame- 
rica oontaina 7,160,000 square miles, 
being nearly a fifth part of the habit- 
ab]le globe, which comprises 87,000,000. 
Three-f ouxths of this immense surface 
£a in the toncid sooe^ and alMure ia the 



ed riohneaa aa legaida the gifta el na* 
tuze^ by which uat &vottred portioa 
of the globe ia distingnishwt it ia 
nearly 4880 milea in 1«^ from north 
to Bonth ; and ita greateat breadth la 
no less than 4000 mflea. Ifthevwis^ 
and lusurianoe d ita produetiona in 
thooe parte whieh are fertile^ and the 
ezttiordinary riohnesa of the soil in 
thaae tropical regiona, are taken into 
acoo«nt» it may safely beafilrmedttafe 
it ia capabte of containing a fifth of the 
whole inhabitanta of the globe. If it 
were all aa well peopled aa the Biitiah 
Islands are at tins tune— whieh, oon^ 
aiderittg the great extent of mountain 
waatea ul Scotland, Ireland, and aome 
parts of Bngland, doea not appear be* 
yond the range of psobability—- >ii 
would oontain aboTo fifteen h a n dled 
million souls, or needy twice the whole 
present population of the earth.* 

8. South America, like the ItaUaa 
Peninsula, thov^ embracing a great 
Tariety of climates, territories, and ve- 
getable prodnctionsy is divided by nap 
ture into three great duttriots^ each ol 
which haa a totally diatinct eharaeter 
ia^riatcd upon it by the hand of na^ 
tun^ and must continae to the end ol 
time to be inhabited by a raoe of men 
entirely difPering in dAiacter, habsti^ 
anddiqpositionfrom those of the othen. 
The western diviaion ia formed by tha 
great diaui ol the Andaa, which runa 
from north to aouth over the whide ex* 
tent of the continent^ ao near in maat 

*The British Idaods* on a snrHtee of 189,009 
■qoMo Soglkih milM^ ooatain 17,000^000 in* 
bebitantsby the omuus of 1841, whiek is at 
the rate, on an avera«^ of 821 to the aquaKe 
mile. That rate aopUed to the 7,100.000 

I aqaaan mllee of South America would gli*a 

1 1,08^860^000 f 
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plaoes to the Pacific ocean, that but a 
narrow and broken strip of land lies 
between their feet and the sea-coast ; 
and, from a distance at sea, the stu- 
pendous peaks of the Cordilleras ap- 
pear to rise from the glassy wave of 
the Pacific. This mountainous region, 
or rather vast irregular plateau, is in 
general elevated about twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
surmounted in its central parts by lofty 
chains, rising into stupendous peaks 
from fifteen to twenty-four thousand 
feet in height, surpassing any in the 
world, excepting those in the Himalaya 
range to the northof India, in elevation. 

4. This prodigious barrier follows 
the coasts of the Pacific ocean through- 
out the whole of South America, from 
whidi it is rarely distant more than 
ten or twelve leagues. Its breadth 
is various in different places, but in 
general it is from eighty to a hundred 
leagues across. In its snowy summits 
the chief rivers of this immense conti- 
nent findtheirperennial fountains ; but 
for them, the waters of these streams 
would, for the most part, be dried up 
by the burning sun during the hot 
months, and the country be uninhabit- 
able from excessive drought during a 
considerable portion of the year. The 
streams which descend towards the 
P^bdfic ocean rush in a headlong tor- 
rent, so violent as to be a continued 
rapid, from the height of twelve or six- 
teen thousand feet to the water^s edge, 
often in a course not more than twenty 
or thirty leagues in length. Those 
which flow to the eastward, descend in 
magnificent cataracts from one table- 
land to another, until they reach the 
vast level plains which stretch away 
toirards the Atlantic; and there, unit- 
ing together, form those noble rivers 
which surpass any in the world in vol- 
ume of waters and length of course. 

5. The second region of South Ame- 
rica comprehends a tract of country of 
equal length with the great range of 
the Andes, lying immediately to the 
eastward of it, and from two to three 
times as broad. It consists of immense 
sandy or marshy plains, for the most 
part perfectly flat, and intersected by 
three prodigious rivers, the La Plata, 



the AnuuEons, and the Orinoco, origin- 
ally descending from the snowy sum- 
mits of the Andes, into which a host 
of others, such as the Rio Negro, Ta- 
pura, and the Yurua, convey their 
waters, the smallest of which having 
a course of five or six hundred miles 
in length before they join the main 
streams to which they are tributary, 
would bear comparison with the great- 
est rivers of the European world. Such 
is the extent of those plains, that they 
stretch across a whole zone of the 
globe ; and Humboldt has told us, 
that while one end of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres is charged with the snows 
of the antarctic circle, the other is 
overshadowed by the pidm-trees of the 
tropics. Their aspect is peculiar, and 
inexpressibly striking. Rivalling the 
ocean in extent and level, the decUvity 
by which the rivers intersecting theui 
flow is so slight that it is in general 
imperceptible ; and a gentle movement 
of the waters towards the east alone 
informs the traveller that the inclina- 
tion of the continent lies in that direc- 
tion. Yet even this level expanse haa 
a charm peculiar to itself. In those 
immense plains, where not a stone of 
a bush intervenes forhundreds of miles 
to break the uniformity of the scene, 
a feeling of sublimity steals over the 
mind ; the nothingness of the indi- 
vidual is felt, as on the boundless sor- 
fsuoe of the ocean, even by the moat 
inconsiderate. Without any landmaiic 
to direct their steps, the stars, as to 
mariners at sea, form the only guide 
of the natives : new constellations, ud^ 
seen in northern latitudes, of imequal- 
led brilliancy, attract the admiration 
of the European traveller, one of which 
dosely resembles the symbol of the 
Christian faith ;* and when reposing at 

* It is one of the most extraordinaiy dr- 
cumstancea in the whole history of literature, 
that this brilliant constellation, visible only 
from the southern hemisphere, was distinctly 
foretold by Dante above two hundred years 
before the lino was crossed by the European. 
" I turned on my right hand and cast my 
looks 
Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Unseen of any but the first mankind : 
O widowed territory of the North, 
Thou art bereft of looking upon these !** 

Daktx, Purg. L 82. 
Humboldt, indeed, has shown that^ in tlie 
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mgltxk under the tter-beepan^ed canopy 
of heaTen, he it roused from slumber, 
and wameid to prepare for the fatigues 
of the following day, by the esdama- 
tion from his guide^ "Midnight is past: 
the Cross bef^ to bend ! " 

6. The thkd great region of South 
America comprises an elevated plateau, 
intersected with ridges of mountains, 
lying to the eastwara of the Pampas, 
and between them and the Atlantic 
ocean. It is less considerable, both in 
point of length and elevation, than the 
great chain of the Andes, and does not 
extend over every part of the conti* 
nent ; but where it exists it forms a 
mass of lofty plateaus, the higher 
pealLS of which are not ix^erior to the 
Pyrenees and Apennines in elevation. 
Nearfy the whole of this eastern moun- 
tainous range is embraced in the vast 
Portuguese dominions of Brasil ; the 
two oUier regions lie almost exclusively 
in the Spanish portion of the continent. 
The Portuguese plateau mav be called 
the temperate lone of Souw America. 
Circumstanced midway between the 
shivering elevation of the Andes and 
the burning sun of Guiana and Colum- 
bia^ it brings to maturity in its higher 
regions the fruits of European, in its 
sunny valleys the productions of tropi- 
cal growth. InconsideEable when com- 
pared with the other two, this eastern 
plateau is jet twice as large as the 
Spanish peninsula, and three times the 
size of the whole British Islands — on 
so vast a scale does nature appear in 
these magnificent regions, andso bound- 
less is the reserve which her wisdom 

time of the Ptolemies, the southern cross 
formed by those four stars was visible firom 
^he southeni parts of libya, acUoininff the 
Sahara desert ; and arumour of Una, he con- 
ceives, had reached Dante: but this will 
hardly explain his allusion to it as visible 
from the other pUe. Perhaps it was a tradi- 
tion firom the Phenicians, who circainnavi- 
gated the Cape of Good Hope, as the^r un- 
questionably did, Icnff before the Cfhnstian 
era.-- See Humboldt, Bxamm CirUiquie^ iv. 888 
—a work of vast genius and researdh. The 
andents seemed to have a presentiment of 
the same great discovery, — 

** Venient annis seicula sens, 
Quibus Oceanus vincola rerum 
£axet, et ingens pateat tellua. 
Tethysque no«o« deUgat «r&cff. 
Nee sit terris ultima Thule." 

Horace. 



has prepared, to be opened at the ap- 
pointed season, for the overflowing 
numbers of the Old World. 

7. The most remarkable feature in 
South America, next to the stupend- 
ous range of the Andes, is its rivers. 
In the foremost rank is to be placed 
the superb river of the Amasons. This 
noble stream, which far exceeds in 
magnitude the larvest riven in the 
Old World, takes its rise from two 
sources, the one of which is found in 
the glaciers of Laurioocha, one of the 
loftiest of the Cordillera range — the 
second in the snowy summit of Mount 
C^dlloma, in the same lofty chain. 
Swelled by the tributaiy streams of 
the Tapura and the Rio Negro on the 
left bank, and by the Madeira, the Ta- 
vari, the Yuta^, and the Turua, the 
Mugua, the Rio de los Capanachuas, 
and the Pachira, on the right, it ilow9 
for a long period through mountain 
gorges of prodigious depth and sur- 
passing beauty. After emeiging from 
the Andes, it winds in a lazy current 
through the immense savannahs of 
South America, and does not reach 
the ocean till it has run a course of 
three hundred and fifteen leagues after 
its junction with the Rio Negro. Hb 
entire course, including its windings, 
extends over above four thousand 
miles. Its breadth, after it emerges 
into the plain, is generally from two to 
three miles, and its depth seldom lea» 
than eighty fathoms. After its juno> 
tion with the Xouga, however, its ex- 
panse becomes so great, that in mid- 
channel the opposite coasts can hardly 
be seen, and it flows in a vast estu- 
aiy, so level that traces of the tide are 
perceived at the distance of two him- 
dred and fifty leagues from the sea- 
coast A vehement struggle ensues at 
its mouth between the river flowing 
down and the tide running up ; twice 
every day they dispute the pre-emi- 
nence, and animals, equally with men, 
withdraw from the terrible conflict. 
In the shock of the enormous masses 
of water, a ridge of surf and foam is 
often raised to the height of a hun- 
dred and eighty feet; the islands in 
the neighbourhood are shaken by the 
strife ; the fishers, the boatmen, and 
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tlM aUigrtoBi^vUbdmwtrKiiUiKgiroiii 
^■hMk. Aifpring-tklM^Miolikiiha 
tehemenoe ol wb €oUuh>b» thai tha 
oppoMto wvnm pradpitate tiMOMbeB 
on^aclk oUmt like hostUe anues ; th« 
fiboraa are covered to a gzeat diatftaoe 
an either side with volui&ea of foam ; 
huge zockBy whirled about Ilka baiki» 
are toiaed up, to the eurfaoe ; and the 
awful roar^ re-echoed fiom idaad to 
island, givea the first warning to the 
lu>diBtant mariner that he ia approachr 
ing the iherea of South Amenea.* 

8. The second gseat riyer of South 
America ia the Bio de la Plata, whkfa, 
like the river of the Amawia«, takes its 
nee in the Andee, and is fongaedby the 
confluence of several streams descend- 
ing fnun their snowy summits. Of 
these, the Parana is the most aonsider- 
ahle. This great rivw, after wander- 
ing lox^ through the mountains, irauea 
frcan thmr goiges l^ the cataract of 
Parana— a fearful r^pid twelve leaguea 
in length, near the town oi Guayra, 
where the descending torrent farces 
its headlong course with incredibfe 
violence through walls of rook, often 
oveu^anging, oif stupendous elevation. 
Arnved in the great plains, the Parana 
ia swelled bv the waters oi the Para- 
guay, one of the tributary streams of 
which, the Pilcomayo, deaeends from 
the neighbourhood of Potosi, and af- 
lorda the means of water cottmuniea- 
iion to the celebrated silver mines at 
that plac€wt It ia afterwarda aug- 

* "Necocikyno iWngmoimtaiBveanliishead, 
Ha fltegle river wkMis aloag the ineadU 
But one vast lake o'er all the laud it af^read. 
Ko lof^ groTO, no foreiit-baunt ia found. 
But in hie den deep lies the savage drown'd : 
With beedknsg rage, xe8lstle68initsoeuM«» 
The rapid tonreut whiria^ the marttng 

horse; 
B3gh o^er the sea the foamy freshes ride, 
Wfile badcward Tethjs tuina her yielding 

*""^ LtTCAK, Phartttlia, book Iv. 

t ** 80, from the top of YesoluB the cold, 
Dcywn to the sandy valleys tumUeth Po, 



itad In Its aoona by the Vemugc 
Selado, duoged with the melted 
of ^e CordillerMr, and by the 
wanres of the Uruguay, whidi 
deseend fruaa the mountains of BrnoiL 
The junction of all these rihrna forms 
the mi^estie Bio de la Plata, which 
equals the river of the Anuoons in 
breadth and volume of waters, but is 
inferior to it in length ; its mouth, 
which is nearly of the size of the BriV 
ish Channel, ia to be regarded rather 
aa an arm of the sea than the estuary 
even oi one of the largest rivers ia 



tainroUad, 
Bun stronger wax, and with more pnia» 

sanoe go: 
And, homed lOee a boll, hia fotebead hold 
BaUAs,atndo'erhia broken banksdathfkiw. 
And with hia IkomatopdavQo the aeaasaajt^ 
To which he proBbreth war, not tzibate 

pays." 



A» Ke third great river of this im- 
confeinent is the Orinoco, whidt, 
though far exceeding any in Europe in 
magnitude, is inferkHr to the twoothers; 
It takes its rise ia the lake of Ipav% 
situated Mily five degrees to the south 
of the line, in a branch of the Andes ; 
and, after traversing the vast lake or 
permanent swamp of Parima, and re- 
eeiving the tributary waters of the 
Gkiyavari and other great streams, it 
pursues its kzy course throof^ dark 
overhanging forests, changed with the 
humidity, and abounding with the 
luxuriant vegetatioB of tropical cli- 
mates, by a oomrse fourteen hundred 
milee long, to the sea. Though its 
length ia thua not a third that of the 
Amaaons, yet it receives such a pro- 
digious acoeesion of waters in these 
shady forests, into whidi ev^i ^e 
burning sun of the tropics can hardly 
penetrate, and where three tunes the 
rain usual in Britain falla annually,^ 
that it disdiarges an immense volume 
of water, hardly inferior to either d 
ita giguatic rivids, into the ocean. So 
vast is ita extent, that the mouth o| 
tibe Orinoco resembles a shorelees lake 
rather than the estuary of a river ; and 
it ia with great difficult that slups, 
even with the aid of a strong east wind« 
can make good the entrance. Huge 
detached diffii^ the remama of an old 
rocky barrier broken tiirough by the 
current, which once joined the island 
of Trinidad to the oppoaite eoast of 

t The avenge ftllcfalB en the east coaat 
of Bnghakl ia avsnty-lbttr taakea a-year ; on 
the baoka of Hm Oriaoee II la aevmtyotwo 
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Pteima, atari UB Imm and tbflee ift thk 
V M if to Imniih » yerptlnal ■*• 



iBOful cf the magniftiidii «£ the teoe 
Btl£e>i 



-viuohfaiidewei^ 
eniftj. Tliera la IHtib itmgrie liae% ae 
at tbe mouth ol ibe imv at the 
900% befcpean the tide end tiia 
the oceaA eppaeim to teoaivewkh 
I^MaBfljitBiiMigiiiieaBttnbatMry; and 
2ur beyond ai|^t of the ahovaitawafea 
are pnrted hf the white waten of the 
mir, whieh^ deasij daftied, atiaogaly 
eontraat with the deep Una hae ol the 
«HL* It wae upon anteiuig inbo thia 
iPBBt umaixad eiirraat» that Oofamihtia, 
i4ule jet far from th0 mainkad, be* 
aame eoafixuad he wm appcoeehm^ e 
great fwmfciiienl Hia aagactQiia mmd 
ai <mce penMiTed that so immenaa a 
'eotluae ol feeah water eonld hsre been 
ooUeeted onW ea an eztenatve aorfaoa 
of land ; whik hia ardent iTnaginatim, 
irao^t with ofiental ima^pery, thoigght 
he peroeiTed in the aereu^ of the air, 
iSke deamcfla of the finnament, and the 
«mbahned bceeaea which, erea at that 
diatane% were wafted frcnn iia towary 
4Biione, uneqni^ooal marfca of hia i^ 
proaoh to Paradiae^ from which the 
four great riTara of the earth took 
their conrae, 

10. Between the thivd and fourth 
4aereea of ktitude the Orineoe aepar- 
atea not only the great f ormt of Par- 
ima froaa the naked mvannaha of the 
iipnra^ the Meta^ and the Qnsrarari, 
which atrefa^ away without intermia- 
aaon to the anowB of the antarctic eixele^ 
hnt it fervia the limit alao between two 
hordea of men of entirely difinsattb ehar- 
Acter, diapoaition, and habita. On the 
nowth-weat wander, amidat plaana dee- 
titttte of traea, and aarannahs atretch* 
iDg aa fur aa the waten ol the Atlantk^ 
«svage tribea, indolent in tiieir hab^ 
oirty m their peraona, forocioiia mtbeir 
dliapcialtaon, bat energefcio in tiieir de* 
mraa^ glomi^ in their independenoe, 
^npable oc eztKaordinaffy ooaaaiQBail efi* 

* «*inth cardod toem. and froth tbe biUows 
hosr 
About fbe caible m t u w imv ntoi and mve : 
At iMt th^ OABo* whMre«U his weteiy atote 
The flood ixL oae de^ charnvftl did eograTe^ 
And forth to greedy seas his sireamshe sent, 
Aad so his waree^ his nsme^ himself he 

iMmo, 6w Idk. XT. 8. 
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isrt. flMf age the nimaii at fl— th 
ijMrim; andhi tiMn it aoar ta be 
f annd the farm af thoae paatatal na- 
tmna whk^ ha efacy afa el the wwld, 
hnea w a ff daad ae uaportaai an infln- 
enoe mt the tetonaa ol the apaciiaa. 
Movntad on the hardly andaativaaleedi 
whkl^ fliat intiodnead by thahr Spvi* 
lah oanqnerora^ and deaean d ad fram 
the AtwI«w«—> tMk, hare mnltipUed 
te an iaocedible eitant in the Pampaa 
of the Haw World, thay waadMr at «ai 
Offer the prodigiona traet of open pai^ 
turea whu^ aftvatoh from the banka ol 
the Oiinooo to thefrontiera of Fatego- 
nia. To the north<eaat of that xiTcr, 
and amidat the atraama which are nour- 
iahed under the diadaa el ita impar* 
Tioua foreata, are to be found tribea ol 
a totally diffeveBt eharaoter. Mild, 
tranquil, eaay of goieauaanti inclined 
to iiMiuatry, they readily embraee the 
diacipline of the misaionariea, and en* 
gage without reluctanoe in the laboura 
oi agrieultuie. The language of thoae 
oppoaite tribea is aa much oppoaed in 
diaraotcr aa their habitfl, or the phyai- 
oal obieeta with which they are anl^ 
rounded. On the aaTannaha it i» ener- 
getio^ rongfa, and imraaainncid; in the 
f oraaia it ia aof ^ melodiona,andabound- 
ing in cisonndoGationaw So dearly baa 
nature, in all parte of the worl4 hn- 
printed the aama oppxate eharaeteca 
upon the aojoumera m the Mda and 
tiie ahepherda in the plaina 

11. The aoeneiy in the tropical re- 
gieiMi ol the New World ia ao aaaenr 
tially di0<»ent &om what is to be met 
with in any part of Europe, that it ia 
hardly poaaible to thoae who have not 
aeea it to Gonxay any eonoeption ol ita 
beauty. The view from the rock of 
llarimi ol the rapida of the Orinoco^ ia 
one of the moat atriking, and haa been 
thua deacribed by the l»nd ol a mas- 
ter :—" When we arrived,'* saya Hum- 
boldt> ''at the topol the clil^ the fint 
object which cau^t our eye waa a sheet 
of foam, a mile in extent. Enormona 
Tnaiaaa of dark rock, d aa iron hua^ 
•tartad up here and there out of ita 
snowy surface. Some reaembled huge 
baaaltic di& resting on eai^ other ; 
othen, caatka in ruina, with detached 
towera and f ortalioea guarding their 
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approach. Their Bombre colour formed 
a coDtrast with the dazzling whiteness 
of the foam. Every rock, every island, 
is covered with flourishing trees, the 
foliage of which is often united above 
the foaming gulf by creepers hanging in 
festoons from their opposite branches. 
The base of these rocks and islands, as 
far as the eye can reach, is lost in the 
volumes of white smoke which boil 
above the surface of the river ; but 
above these snowy clouds, noble palms, 
from eighty to a hundred feet in height, 
rise aloft, stretching their summits of 
dazzling green towards the clear azure 
of heaven. With the changes of the 
day, these rocks and palm-trees are 
ahematelv illuminated by the bright- 
est sunshme, or projected in deep sha- 
dow on the surrounding surge. Never 
does a breath of wind agitate the fol- 
iage, never a cloud obscure the vault of 
heaven. A dazzling light is ever shed 
through the air, over the earth enam- 
elled with the loveliest flowers, over 
the foaming stream stretching as far 
as the eye can reach. The spray glit- 
tering in the sunbeam forms a thou- 
sand rainbows, ever changing, yet ever 
bright, beneath whose utshes islands 
of flowers, rivalling the very hues of 
heaven, flourish in perpetual bloom. 
Hiere is nothing austere or sombre as 
in northern climates, even in this scene 
of elemental strife ; tranquillity and re- 
pose seem to sleep on the very edge of 
the abyss of waters. Neither time, 
nor the sight of the Cordilleras, nor a 
long abode in the charming valleys of 
Mexico, have been able to efi&oe from 
my recollection the impression made 
by these cataracts. When I read the 
descriptions of similar scenes in the 
East^ my mind sees again in clear vision 
the sea of foam, the islands of flowers, 
the palm-trees surmounting the snowy 
vapours. Such recollections, like the 
memory of the sublimest works of 
poetry and the arts, leave an impression 
which is never to be effaced, and which, 
through the whole of life, is associated 
with every sentiment of the grand and 
the beautiful.** 

12. Hardly inferior to this magnifi- 
cent scene, though of a very different 
character, is the aspect of the great 



forests through which in part of its 
course the Orinoco flows. Vast level 
plains are there covered with trees, 
which, rising to a hundred and eighty 
or two hundred feet in height, over> 
shadow the humid surface of the earthr 
Bound their base clusters a stratiun of 
underwood, so dense that the patha 
which wild animals have made through 
its thickets resemble arches cut out of 
rock, rather than passages through a^ 
leafy wilderness. Creepers of various- 
kinds, and bearing in general splendid 
blossoms, surmount this thicket, and 
sometimes reach the summits of the 
loftiest trees. Nor are these dark re- 
treats destitute of inhabitants: on the 
contrary, animal life swarms there with 
a prodig^ty equal to that of vege- 
table. Alligators are so frequent on Uie 
shores of the river and its tributary 
streams, that for a distance of several 
hundred miles the traveller has hardly 
ever less than five or six of them in 
sight at the same time. Parrots of 
various species and brilliant plumage ;■ 
birds innumerable, from the scarlet 
flamingo to the tiny humming-bird, 
nestle in every branch; while the 
thickets swarm with wild animals in 
such prodigious numbers, that it ap- 
pears hardly conceivable how they can 
all find subsistence. Tigerai, jaguars, 
tapirs, monkeys, wild-boars, deer, be- 
sides smaller quadrupeds, abound in 
every direction ; and by a peculiarity 
very remarkable, and unknown else- 
where, they all begin at the same hour 
of the night to raise their respective 
cries, and fill the forest with a chorus 
so loud and dissonant that sleep is for 
hours impossible to the wearied travel- 
ler. So universal and well known is 
this custom, that the monks, in their 
journeys on the shores of the Orinoco, 
before lying down, pray " for a quiet 
night and rest as other mortals." It is 
not without design that this prodigious 
exuberance of animal and vegetable life 
is found in the dark forests of the Ori- 
noco. By the remains of their mingled 
debris, which accumulate for centu- 
ries in undisturbed repose beneath the 
leafy canopy and in a humid soil, a 
deep alluvial mould of the richest qua- 
lity is formed: every successive year 
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adds a few ineliM to the fertile depo- 
sit ; and in the Mene of pceeent aoU- 
tude, in depths now piezied only by 
the criee of the forest, are preparing, 
by an unseen hand, the means of hap- 
funess and the Toioe of praise. 

13. The saTsnnahs of South Ame- 
lica are sometimes called meadows or 
prairies f but this name is not properly 
applioable to pastures which are often 
extremely diy, though coyered with 
.grass four or nve feet in height. They 
are true ste wes — differing nom those 
of the Old World only in the remark- 
able circumstanoe^ that great part of 
them are situated in the torrid sone, 
and subject to the most yehement ac- 
tion of the sun's rays; while those of 
Asia are all on eleyated plateaus, and 
in temperate or frigid latitudes. On 
this account the immense plains be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amacons 
riyer, which are little raised aboye the 
leyel of the Ma, would be in great part 
uninhabitable, and in iBct a blowing 
desert, like the Sahara of Africa, were 
it not for the extraordinary flat surface 
which they present, and which renders 
the most part of them liable to be peri- 
odically oyerflowed by the waters of 
these immense riyers and their tribu- 
tary streams. So dead, indeed, is the 
flat between the Orinoco and the riyer 
of the Amazonsy that it has now been 
ascertained, by undoubted eyidence, 
that their waters communicate with 
each other; for M. Humboldt actually 
sailed, on an inland branch called the 
Casiquiari, from the Bio Negro, a tribu- 
tary of the Amasons, to the Orinoco. 
The same communication exists in 
other leaser branches of both riyers. 
Thus nature has proyided, in the flat 
aurf ace of these immense steppes and 
the gigantic barrier of snow wluch lies 
behind them, as in the deltas of JE^gypt, 
the means of perpetual irrigation and 
perennial fertility. The reseryoirs exist 
in exhaustless numbers in the snows 
of the Andes ; the great arteries of the 
system are already formed by the leyel 
riyers; nothing is wanting but the 
steady hand of laborious industry to 
conduct. the little rills, as in Lombardy 
or Mesopotamia, to the meadows and 
gardens of ciyilised man« 



14. During the rain^ season the 
Pampas exhibit a beautiful rerdure; 
but when the great droughts succeed, 
they aesume the appearance of a desert 
in those places which are eleyated, eyen 
by a few inches, aboye the leyel of the 
inundation of the riyers. The grass 
then disappears; the earth becomes 
reduced to dust; huge creyices yawn 
in its parched surface; the crocodiles 
and the large serpents lie buried in the 
dried mud, where they remain torpid 
till the first waters of spring waken 
them from their long slumber. These 
phenomena are exhibited in all those 
portions of the Llanos where the soil 
is not trayersed by rivers; but where 
this is the case, and on the edge of the 
brooks or lakes where the trayeller 
meets with water, he finds, eyen dur- 
ingthe season of most extremedrought, 
herbage and wild bushes surmounted 
by the palm, the branches of which, 
spreading out like a fan, cast a steady 
uiadow on the sand at its feet. 

15. The greater part of these im- 
mense sayannahs are not eleyated more 
than two or three hundred feet aboye 
the leyel of the sea; and this decliyity, 
diflused oyer a distance of a thousand 
or twelve hundred mUes, renders it 
almost insensible at any one place. 
Often in a space of a thousand square 
miles, there is not an eminence a foot 
high. If a wave fifty &thoms in height 
were to rise from the sea at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, it would break upon 
the foot of tiie Andes, eight hundred 
miles distant. In consequence, the 
least east wind, or any considerable 
flood in the rivers, makes their waters 
regorge and overspread a vast extent 
of level ground, wHch immediately be- 
comes covered with the richest herb- 
age. So flat is the surf ace thus flooded, 
that it is reached at once by the inun- 
dations of the Orinoco and tbe Ama- 
zons; and, in the expressive language 
of the natives, the subsiding waters 
" do not know which way to run." In 
consequence, the earth, oven when the 
surface is perfectly dry, is, at the depth 
of a few feet) saturated with moisture; 
and everywhere in the Llanos, at the 
depth of ten feet, fine and abundant 
springs are to be met with, flowing in 
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a stntum of r»d oooglomentte. One ! 
of tlMM vast pkhM— tiiat lying be- ^ 
VmwD . the bums^ of the Orixiooo and 
the town of Aravniy and frocn Sacn 
Carlos to the nvMinahs •£ Oaqtieta-— 
IS one hundred and eighty leagaee long 
by two hundred broad, and oontnlns 
aeventeen thousand squan leagues— 
about the area of Ftimce. Another 
a<ax>8s the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to 
the foot of the Andes, is three hun- 
dred and eighty leagues broad — as far 
as frcttn London to G^enoa; and above 
six hundred leagues long — a distance 
as great as from London to Naples. 
These plains in all contain two hundred 
and twenty thousand square marine 
leagues, or one million seren hundred 
and sixty thousand square miles. Vast 
88 is tfajs extent, the unif ormxty of 
tiieir surface, varied oidy hcM and 
tiiere in the northern paiibs by a soli- 
taiy palm, the waving of the long herb- 
age before the wind, like the surges of 
the sea, and the unchanging aspect of 
tiie horiiEon, round as a girdle, which 
appears constantly to reeede ftx>m the 
traveller, make them a|^>ear larger 
even than they are, and produce on 
the mind a mingled impression of sub- 
limity and melancholv. 

16. If these Amencan steppes had 
possessed an animal adequate to yield- 
ing milk for human sustenance, and 
another capable of sustaining man, 
they would have become, even ante- 
rior -to the Spaniah invasion, the abode 
of great and powerful wandering na- 
tions, who would have muMpliMl as 
lapicQy as the herds in their native 
wilds, and exercised as powerful an in- 
fluence on the diavaoter of 1^ species, 
and tile fortunes of the empires which 
arose to greatness in the New Wwld, 
as the Tartars have done in eveiy age 
in the Old. But the want of any such 
companions to man entirely prevented 
this result, and rendered the histoiy 
cf Gavilisation whc^ difRsrent in Ame- 
rica from what it has been in Europe 
and Asia. Anterior to the Spanish in- 
vasion, no animal capable of nourish- 
ing tiie human species^ like the cow, or 
of conveying than from place to plaoe, 
13c6 the horse or the camel, existed in 
the New World ; the vtrongest beoet 



of burden they potsened, Hie lama of 
Peru, wflB wlwlly unequal to ^e f»> 
tigues, and unfit for tlie wants, of a. 
wandering Hfe. Thence the total wasly 
in every period of the native faistozy 
of America, of that great family <C 
mankind, the nomad trwes. Had they 
possessed sudi auxiliaries— had the 
countless herds of cattle and troops oC 
horses which now wander over these 
boundless wilcto, always existed to feed 
the numbers, and triple the strength 
of man in his native flditiides, the 
empires of New Granada and Peru 
would have been repeatedly overtunK 
ed, like those of tiie AB^naaB and 
Medes, by tiie arms of im dkeph«fd 
kings. The energy of the desert would 
have been engrsd^ted on the rfiebesof 
civilisation; t^e feeble and deliashiffi 
government of a false theocracy would 
have been suppfamted by the eneigetie 
spirit of roving independence; and 
when the Spaniards appeared on their 
coasts, instead of a meek raee, who 
tend^«d their necks to the yoke and 
their riches to the ravii&er, they would 
have encountered the lances of free- 
^aen, who would hfve equaiUed them 
in valour, and speedily hurled th^ 
back into the waves. It was not with- 
out a deep prophetic insight into tiie 
faistoxy m the specieB, that the dog 
and tiie horse wero made the com- 
panions, cattle and sheep the attend- 
ants of man. But for these he nersr 
could have emerged fromliis native 
seats : and the iron race of Japfaet it- 
self instead of, in obedience to the 
Divinepreoept, ovenpreadiagtheeartliy 
and ffubdumg xt^ would have been wan- 
dering in impoteBft barbarism amidtft 
the mountahiB of the Oattoasm. 

17. TheBeimmensesavannalnofSoafSi 
America run down the centre at tbe 
contanent^ and in the basin of the river 
of iia Amaeons, from the eea to the 
Andes. Bat in the centre of the oomi- 
try, midway between the ws^era ef thst 
stupendous stream and tiioee of the 
Bio de la Pluto, a prodigiouB tract x€ 
country is to be found, partly in the 
Brazilian, partly in the Spanish ifBoA- 
tory, which » entirely covered iriiiL 
forests. More linn half the ieedarseC 
those gigantie li^eni take their riw III 
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borders of the sea to the height of 
two thousfind feet are to be found the 
magnifioent pahn-tree, the Musa, the 
^elicoDia, the balma of Tolu, the large 
lowering jasmine, the date-tree, and 
All the productions of tropical clixnates. 
On the arid shores of the ocean flotir- 
ish, in addition to these, the cotton- 
tree, the magnolia, the cactus, and the 
luscious fruits which ripen under the 
;genial sun and amidst thebalmybreezes 
of the West India Islands. 'One only of 
these tropical children of nature, a spe- 
cies of palm,* is met with far in advance 
•of the rest of its tribe, tossed by the 
winds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above the sea in the Cor- 
•dillera range. In this region, as nature 
exhibits the riches, so it has spread the 
pestilence of tropical regions. The hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and the 
damp heat which is nourished amidst 
its intricate thickets, produce violent 
fevers, which often prove extremely de- 
structive, especially to European con- 
stitutions. But if the patient survive 
the first attack, a remedy is at hand; 
A journey to the temperate climate oi 
the elevated plateaus soon restores 
health, and the sufferer is as much re- 
vived by the gales of the Andes, as the 
Indian valetudinarian is by a return to 
Europe. 

20. Above the region of the palms 
■commences the temperate zone. It is 
there that vegetation appears in its 
most delightful form; luxuriant with- 
•out being ]rank, majestic yet not imper- 
vious, it combines all that nature has 
-given of the grand, with all that poets 
have figured of the beautiful. The 
bark -tree, which she has provided as 
the only efiectual febrifuge in the dead- 
ly heats of the inferior region; the cy- 
perus and melastoma, with their superb 
violet blossoms; gigantic fuschias of 
every possible variety, and evergreen 
trees of lofty stature covered with 
flowers, adorn that delightful zone. 
The turf is enamelled by never-fading 
iflowers; mosses of dazzling beauty, fed 
by the frequent rains attracted by the 
mountains, cover the rocks ; and the 
trembling branches of the mimosa, 

* The CarcMfylou Andicola.-— Humboldt, 
"Tableau da R^gwM £gualoriaU», 69. 



and others of the sensitive tribe, hang 
in graceful pendants over every decliv- 
ity. Almost all the flowering shrubs 
which adorn our conservatories are to 
be found there in primeval beauty, 
and upon what to Europeans appears 
a gigantic scale : magnifioent arums of 
many different kinds spread their am- 
ple snowy petals above the surround- 
ing thickets ; and innumerable creep* 
ers, adorned by splendid blossoms^ 
mount to the summits even of the 
highest trees, and diffuse a perennial 
fragrance around. 

21. The oaks and trees of Europe 
are not found in those parts of the 
Andes which lie in the torrid zone, 
till you arrive at the height of five 
thousand feet. It is there that you 
first begin to see the leaves fall in 
autumn and bud in spring, as in Euro- 
pean climates; below that level the 
foliage, as in all tropical regions, is 
perpetual. Nowhere are the trees so 
large as in this region: not imfro- 
quently they are foimd of the height 
of a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and eighty feet ; their stems are some- 
times from eight to fifteen feet across 
at their base, and rise a hundred feet 
without a single cross-branch. When 
so great an elevation as the plain of 
Quito, however, which is nine thousand 
five hundred and fifteen feet above the 
sea, is reached, they become less con- 
siderable, and not laiger than those 
usually found in the forests of Europe. 
If the traveller ascends two thousand 
feet higher, to an elevation of eleven 
or twelve thousand feet, trees almost 
entirely disappear ; but the frequent 
humidity nourishes a thick covering 
of arbutus three or four feet high, 
and flowering shrubs, the blossoms of 
which, generally of a bright yellow, 
form a striking contrast to the dark 
eveigreen foliage in which they are 
embedded. Still higher, at the height 
of thirteen thousand feet, near the 
summit of the Cordilleras, almost con- 
stant rains overspread the earth with 
a verdant and slippery coating of moss, 
amidst wliich a few stunted specimens 
of the melastoma still exhibit their pur- 
ple blossoms. A broad zone succeeda» 
covered entirely with alpine plants^ 
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which, as in the momitaiiis of Switier- 
land, nestle in the GroTioes of rooks, or 
push their flowers, generally of yellow 
or dark blue, through the now frequent 
snow. Higher still, grass alone Is found, 
mingled with grey moss, which oon- 
duots the wearied traveller to the re- 
gion of perpetual snow, which in those 
warm latitudes is general only at an 
elevation of fourteen thousand feet. 
Above that level no animated being is 
found except the huge condor, the 
hugest bird that exists, which in these 
immense solitudes, amidst ice and 
clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.* 

22. In a ooimtry of such vast extent, 
embracing so many different latitudes, 
from the heats of the torrid to the ice 
of the frozen cone, and combining eveiy 
variety of climate in one vicinity, from 
the burning swamps of Guiana to the 
shivering summit of the Andes peaks, 
a large portion of the country is neces- 
sarily sterile and desolate. Yet such is 
the fertility of the soil in other places, 
that it may be doubted whether, on an 
average of the whole surface, it does 
not reach the productive powers of the 
most favoured European territory. A 
long line of desolation along their whole 
ext^t marks the summit of the Andes, 
from the Isthmus of Darien to Cape 
Horn ; a considerable proportion of its 
collateral ridges is sterile in the higher 
districts ; the mountains of Brazil, 
covered with forests, are in part in- 
capable of human habitation, and vast 
tracts in the Pampas and Llanos, des- 
titute of perennial water, seem chidned 
to the pastoral state to the end of the 
world. But, with these exceptions, 
almost the whole country is suscept- 
ible of cultivation, and a considerable 
part is so fertile, that the rich produc- 
tions of tropical cUmates yield an al- 
most inconceivable amount of subsist- 
ence for the use of man. 

23. Such is the fertility of the soil, 
and so wonderful are the productive 
powers of nature, that wheat in South 
America usually produces seventy, in 
aome instances a hundred fold. The 

* See Appendix, E, Chap, lxvii., where the 
lieight of the obief mountains in the \vorld is 
given. 
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aversge of all England Is only nine- 
fold. This prodigious increase is ob- 
tained with hardly any attention to 
culture, as the operation of hoeing or 
weeding crons is unknown, and the 
earth is merely scratched with a plough 
of the rudest construction, or with tne 
branches of a tree. When the seed is 
sown, it is not even cleared of the 
bushes and stumps of trees which en- 
cumber it. Vegetation is exceedingly 
vigt>rous in the Pampas ; and in those 
situations where the soil is reached by 
the overflowinff of the streams, which 
embrace two-thirds of the surface, it 
rivals in riches the Delta of Egypt 
Three days' work in the week would 
make the inhabitants perfectly com- 
fortable. The mind of the traveller 
who surveys the boundless tracts of 
fertile land, which here stretch out ne- 
glected and unappropriated for thou- 
sands of miles, and recollects the mul- 
titudes who pine for employment in 
his own countoy, the fierce contests for 
tracts of territory not a hundredth part 
the sise of these, which in every age 
have drenched the Old World with 
blood, is filled with an irresistible feel- 
ing of melancholy. He learns how 
great is the beneficence of God, how 
Uttle the animosities of men. 

24. Locally situated in North Ame- 
rica, Hszico,from climate, institutions, 
and nation, belongs to the Spanish 
portion of the New World. Contain- 
ing within itself the elements of a 
mighty empire, it seems destined, like 
CSanada, to open for ages to come its 
capacious arms to receive the overflow- 
ing population of the other hemisphere. 
It possesses a territory of above a mil- 
lion of geographical square miles, thinly 
populated at this time by nearly eight 
millions of inhabitants,^ showing just 
eight to the square mile; while in 
England the proportion to the same 
space is three hundred. The Rocky 
Mountains run like a huge backbone 
through its whole territory f I'om north 
to south, rising occasionallv into stu- 
pendous volcanic peaks, which in some 

t The numbers were 7,687,000 by the cen- 
sus of 1841. — American i^aiUtieat Almanac j'or 
1841, 267. 
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places attain tlie lieight of sixteen 
.and seventeen thousand feet.* lliese 
naountains, which spread their ramifi- 
cations through a great portion of the 
ix>untry, are stored with the richest 
veins of gold and silver; and these 
minerals are in great part found, not 
at the shivering elevation of ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, as 
in South Ammca, but at the compara- 
tively moderate height of three or four 
thousand. Vast lakes, most of which 
are rapidly filling up, are to be found 
in many of the lofty valleys; and pla- 
teaus or taUe-lands of prodigious ex- 
tent> like so many successive terraces 
or steps from the seashore to the Cor- 
dilleras, give every variety of climate, 
from the warmth of the tropics to the 
cold of everlasting snow. 

25. Nature exhibits in the different 
gradations of this ascent the same 
luxuriant and dazzling beauty as in 
the slopes of the Andes in South Ame- 
rica, First, on the sea-shore, is the 
terra caUenie — the hot region — the 
country of the vanilla, the cochineal, 
and this cocos^ whish are there indige- 
nous ; and now, in addition to these, 
of the orange and the sugar^Mine, which 
have been introduced by European in- 
dustry. Here the flowers and the fruits 
follow one another, in an unbroken 
circle, through the whole year ; the 
gales are loaded with perfumes which 
almost make the senses ache with their 
sweetness ; and the groves are filled 
with many-ooloured birds and insects, 
whose enamelled wings glisten like dia- 
monds in the bright sun of ike tropics. 
Yet the same prolific sun has here pro- 
vided the usual compensation, conspi- 
cuous alike in the material as in the 
moral world, for extraordinary advan- 
tages. His ardent rays, which awaken 
into life these glories of the animal 
and vegetable kin^oma^ call forth the 
pestilential malana, the deadly y^ow 

* The foUowhig are the heights of some of 
the highest in the range— 

Orand Volcano PopocatapetL 
Picd'Orizaba, . . . 
Bierra Nevada, . 
Kevada de Toluco, 

--MVMBOWT, a. 421; and Malts Brum, xi. 



17.716 
17,890 
14,166 
14,184 



fever, and a whole train of biHons dis- 
orders unknown in the more tempemte 
regions of the north. When the level 
country is passed, and the ascent ai 
the mountains begins, more magnifi- 
cent features ootranoe the soul of the 
traveller. As ha toils up the ste^ ao- 
divity of many days' continued jo«f- 
ney, the Sierra Hadra, girt with kIb 
dark belt <^ pines, stretches as a huge 
barrier to the north and west. To 
the south, in brUliant contrast^ se«i 
through the openings of the pine-clad 
oliffe, rises the mighty Orizaba, with 
his white robe of snow descending far 
down his sides, towering in solitary 
grandeur. To the east spreads out 
like a garden the magnificent terra 
eaUente, with its gay oonf ui^n of mea- 
dows, streams, «id flowering fovfBsts 
interspMsedwith Indian villages; wl»le 
a faint blue Une on the verge of the 
horuQon marks the distant surface of 
the Gulf of M^uco. 

26. When the level surihoe of the 
great plateau of Mexico is reached, 
spreading out several hundred miles 
at the summit of the.first step of the 
Cordilleras, the |«oductions and as- 
pect of nature are very different. The 
oidk and the bee(^ miil to the Euro- 
pean the land of his birth. The ooun<- 
try bears the mark of careful cultiva- 
tion, and magnificent crops of maiae 
and wheat overshadow, as in |jom« 
bardy, the prolific soiL Yet traces of 
the sun of the tropics still appear in 
this elevated region-^fields and hedges 
of the various tribes of the cactus, with 
their aplendid blossoms, and planta- 
tions of aloes with rich yellow dustem 
of flowers on their tall stems, aflbrding 
at once drink and cloUiing for the use 
of man. The plants of the torrid zone 
are no longer to be seen ; but those 
which have succeeded them are stiU 
more prolific than those of northern 
regions. The glossy dark-leaved ban- 
ana, with its profusion of nutritious 
fruit, has disappeared ; but the hardy 
maise with its golden harvest, in aU 
the^ pride of cultivation, is still tiM 
great staple of human subsistence ; 
while the vine, clustering round every 
tree, and the most delicious fruits of 
Europe, become indigenous in these 
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f eitil6 vegioDB, ooBTey that imprMMion 
of general ease and happinosB whidi 
f onnB the gnatdat of the many eharma 
of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

27. The city of Mbxioo, the oapital 
of this Qxtraordinaiy and beautifol 
ooontry, is built in so singular a situa- 
tion, and surrounded by suoh extra- 
ordinary objeotSy that the aooounts of 
it would pass for fabulous, if they were 
not authenticated by the oonourring 
testimony of trayeUers of erery age 
and nation. Placed in a lerel plain, 
surrounded by nwimtaina ^diidi, eren 
under a tropical sun, preeenre their 
snowy mantle all the year round, it is 
S07en thousand two hundred feet (Eng- 
lish) aboye the leyel of the sea ; and 
yet it stands in the midst of a great 
lake, and can be reached oidy by long 
causeways traiyendng the water. These 
causeways, the work of the ancient 
natiye sovereigns of Mexico, were the 
theatre of desperate conflicts between 
the Mexicans imd the allied force un- 
der Cortez, in the memorable siege of 
the cfq>ital; imd cme, on which the 
disasters of ^e **noehe tritte" were 
experienced, has been illustrated by 
modem genius with all the colours of 
poetry.* The dty, which is trayersed 
by canals in eyery direction, which in- 
tersect the payed streets, contains three 
hundred dhun^es, many of which are 
resplendent with the gold and silyer 
vfaieh are, as it were, the natural pro- 
duce of ihA country. Though greatly 
declined from its former grandeur, it 
still contains one hundred and eighty 
thoasaud souls, and abounds with mon- 
mnents alike of ancient and modem 
magzofioence. The waters of the' lake 
have receded much since the time when 
the lances of Cortea first i^^qproached 
xta shoves, and the city in consequence 
no longer rises, like Venice, &om a 
waste of waters ; but. still its appear- 
ance, in the midst of its splendid am- 
pSiitheatre of mountains, is inexpreas- 
iSbly strikmg ; and the first view of it 
on emerging from these mountains 
produces an iminression on the specta- 
ttnr which neiilier time nor distance 
can efGitce. 

28. If great part of the country in 

* l^refloott's Omgueifctf Jifexico, Yol. U. 325, 844. 



the highest or WDncfWf region is rooky, 
pareh^ and sterile, ample compensa- 
tion is a^orded in the surpassing fer- 
tility of the lower yalleys of the other 
districts. Himiboldt lias told us that 
he was neyer wearied with' wondering 
at the smallness of the portion of soil 
which, in Mexico and the adjoining 
proyinces, would yield sustenance to a 
family for a year. The same extent 
of ground, which in wheat would main- 
tain only two persons, would yield 
sustenance, in South America, under 
the banana, to fifty ; though in this 
fayoured region also, as already stated, 
the return of wheat is never under 
seventy, sometimee as mnch as a hun- 
dred fold. The return, on an average, 
of Great Britain, it has been mention- 
ed, is not more than nine to one. If 
due weight be given to these extra- 
ordinary facts, it will not appear extra- 
vagant to assert that Mexico, with a 
territory embracing seven times the 
whole area of France, nuiy at some 
future, and possibly not remote period, 
contain two hundred millions <^ inha- 
bitants. But notwithstanding all these 
advantages, it is more than doubtful 
whetiier the Spanish race is destined 
to perpetuate its descendants, so as to 
rival the Anglo-Saxon, or at least re- 
tain tiie sovereignty in this country. 
Compared with the adjoining provinces 
of the United States or Canada, it ap> 
pears struck with a social and political 
palsy. Corruption pervades the higher, 
indolence and sensuality paralyse the 
lower orders. The recent successful 
settlement of a snudl body of British 
and American colonists in Texas, a 
Mexican province, their easy victory 
over the Mexican troops, we rapid, 
growth of their republic, and the sub- 
sequent success d the American in- 
vaders over greatly superior bodies of 
their Mexican opponents, may^ well 
suggest a doubt whether priority of 
occupation and settlement will not m 
this instance, as it has done in many 
others, yield to the superiority of race, 
religion, and political character ; and 
whether to the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers is not ultimately 
destined the sceptre of the whole North 
American continent. 
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29. Another district of South Ame- 
rica, which belongs to the Spanish por- 
tion of that continent, both from local 
situation and national descent, is Bra- 
zil. This immense kingdom, which 
appears as* it were carved out of the 
surrounding regions which had yielded 
to the arms of the Spaniards, and has 
alone hitherto maintained ite monar- 
chical institutions amidst the republics 
which have everywhere else sprung up 
in the New World, is inferior to no 
part of the adjoining continent, either 
in the variety or extent of its agricul- 
tural and mineral riches. It embraces 
within its ample, though as yet ill-de- 
fined limits, 1,560,000 square miles, 
being one-fifth of the whole surface of 
South America, or above ten times the 
area of France. This immense surface 
13 thinly peopled by five millions of 
souls, being not four to the square 
mile; and of these not more than a 
fourth are of European origin. Qreat 
part of the country is mountainous: 
one chain runs along the courae of the 
river Paraguay, from its source to the 
mouth of the Jaiura, and several others 
lie in the interior. But an immense 
district, a hundred leagues long and 
fifty broad, from the mouth of the 
Jaura to 22° south latitude, is so flat 
that it is entirely inundated during the 
rainy seasons, and exhibits the appear- 
ance, like the lagunse of Venice, of an 
immense lake, from the surface of 
which the wooded mountains which 
adjoin it rise like enchanted islands. 

30. Diamonds and topazes, known 
all over the world, are found in the 
beds of the Brazilian rivers; and its 
mountains abound in valuable mine- 
rals. Its capital. Bio Janeiro, now the 
Tesidence of royalty, and containing a 
hundred and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated in the bottom of a bay, 
surrounded with wooded mountains of 
matchless beauty, exceeds even thefar- 
iamed capital of Naples in the charm 
of its surrounding scenery. Its vast 
harbour, the entrance of which is 
l^arded by the castle of Santa Cruz, 
is protected from the swell of the At- 
lantic by numerous islands of granite, 
which form a natural break -water, 
effectually sheltering the capacious 



haven within. All the fleets of Europe 
might lie there in safety, and ships of 
the line of a hundred and twenty guns 
touch the quay with their sides. The 
extraordinary beauty of the islands 
scattered through the bay, some con- 
sisting of bare precipitous rocks, others 
covered with a brilliant vegetation of 
orange-trees, palms, jasmines, myrtles, 
roses, and other flowering shrubs — 
some desolate as they came from the 
hand of nature, others adorned by 
stately and sumptuous edifices — ren- 
der this a scene of enchantment to the 
mariner wearied with the mournful 
uniformity of the Atlantic Ocean. 

31. The prodigious height of the 
trees in the forests of this immense 
country, which often rise to the eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet from the 
ground, covered in general vrith flower- 
ing creepers or blossoms of splendid 
beauty, give a peculiar and extraordi- 
nary charm to its vast uninhabited 
thickets; and nowhere are so strongly 
verified the words of Scripture, that 
the "desert blossoms like the rose." 
So immense is the size of some of these 
trees, and the straightness of their 
stems, that it is not unusual to see a 
canoe, impelled by twenty rowers, and 
containing six hundi*ed casks of sugar, 
hollowed out of a single trunk. Indian 
com here, as elsewhere in South Ame- 
rica, constitutes the principal food of 
man ; but rice, wheat, and all the grains 
of temperate regions, flourish in abun- 
dance ; banana and sugar, cotton and 
coflee, grow in luxuriance in the lower 
regions, and furnish, in proportion to 
the extent of ground they occupy, an 
extraordinary amount of produce; the 
numerous palm-trees with which the 
forests abound are covered with fruit, 
some of which produce a rich substance 
like butter, which fills the dairy; 
and on the first slopes of the hiUs, 
oranges, citrons, grapes, pine- apples, 
pomegranates, and allthe choicest fruits 
of Europe, ripen in perfection. Were 
Brazil as well peopled as France, it 
would contain three hundred and twen- 
ty millions of inhabitants, or sixty 
millions more than all Europe west of 
the Ural mountains at this time; and, 
notwithstanding the great amount o£ 
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thifl popnUtioD, such are the agrioul- 
tural resources of the oountry, that 
there can be no doubt it is much less 
than could be maintained in comfort 
on its territory. 

32. To complete the picture of this 
interesting portion of the globe, it only 
remaius to give a sketch of its scmth- 
em extremity, where it terminates in 
the peninsula of Patagonia. The close 
proximity of this vast region to the 
antarctic circle renders its aspect very 
different from the other parts of the 
continent. The Andes, which run 
along the whole western part of the 
country, till they terminate in the 
gloomy rocks of Cape Horn, are much 
less considerable in eleyation than in 
the northern latitudes, and seldom 
exceed five thousand feet in height. 
From their eastern slopes the great 
rivers of the country take their rise, of 
which the Colorado and Negro are the 
most remarkable. Immense plains, 
some of which are entirely covered 
with salt, lie on either side of these 
spacious streams ; their aspect is very 
different from the Llanos and Pampas 
nearer the Line. Covered for the most 
part with heath, they have the som- 
bre and melancholy character of the 
wastes of northern Europe. As you 
i^proach the south, vegetation becomes 
stunted ; frequent cascades in the 
mountains attest the ceaseless humid- 
ity of the atmosphere. Ice and snow 
succeed at a slight elevation from the 
sea; vast pine forests cover the hills, 
and the scenery resembles that of Ca* 
nada or Norway. Yet even here a spe- 
cies of the palm tribe is found, far 
from the rest of his race, as if to mark 
the character of the continent in its 
most distant and inclement extremity. 
33. The inhabitants of the countiy, 
so celebrated for their gigantic stature, 
which is in general six feet, wander 
like the Tartars over their boundless 
solitudes, mounted on smaU horses 
which they have obtained from the 
Spaniards, or a sort of asses which ap- 
pear to be indigenous in its wilds. 
They are strangers to the comforts 
and refinements of life ; all their habits 
conduce to hardihood. The gpod whom 
tbegr adore is not the beneficent Father 



of the universe whom the Ineas wor- 
shipped, but a terrible avenging deity, 
endowed with all the qualifies of the 
Scandinavian Thor. Mounted on their 
small but hardy horses, they discharge 
their slings loaded with stones, with 
such address as to hit any animal at 
the distance of four hundred yards. 
The condition of their women, as in 
all rude tribes, is degittded. The men 
seem strangers to the passion of jeal- 
ousy ; hardy o£bpring is their pnnci- 
pal object in marriage, and to obtain 
them they plunge the yoiing women in 
water repeatedly at the time of their 
nuptials. Clothed in skins adorned 
with plumes and furs, without any iron 
weapons or implements, they have yet 
proved a more formidable enemy to the 
Spaniards than any of the other inha- 
bitants of South America. With the 
rudeness and indolence, they have ex- 
hibited the fierceness and independ- 
ence of the savage character. Brave 
and persevering, they have long com- 
bated for their freedom ; bloody de- 
feats have never been able to break 
their spirit; and after three centuries 
of continued conflict, the shepherds of 
Patagonia, the mountaineers of Arau- 
cania, are still unsubdued. 

84. When the adventurous Span- 
iards, guided by the genius of Colum- 
bus, approached the shores of the New 
World in 1519, they found in many 
places nations widely differing from 
those of European descent, and yet 
far advanced in the career of art and 
civilisation. Mild and unassuming in 
their manners, gentle and amiable in 
their disposition, the inhabitants of 
Peru had advanced far in the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of pacific life. 
They had established a regular gov- 
ernment for their defence, a state re- 
ligion for their worship ; they were 
acquainted with letters and the arts of 
rural economy ; their skill in some spe- 
cies of manuf actiu^ was exquisite ; 
they had built palaces, cities, and tem- 
ples; they had gold and silver orna- 
ments, and wealth, unhappily for them, 
too tempting to the rapacity of their 
conquerors. They had many of the 
graces of the age of gold^ but none of 
the virtues ol that of iron. Thence 
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their inability to withstand the shock.* 
Patriotic in feeling, persevering in re- 
sistance, often heroic in suffering, they 
were destitute of the energy necessary 
to avoid disaster, or the vigour requi- 
site to triumph over defeat. They 
met the stroke of fate with the resig- 
nation of martyrs, but could not com- 
bat it with the spirit of heroes. The 
debasing sway of a false theocracy had 
broken their spirit; the enjoyments of 
peace had enervated their courage ; un- 
disputed ascendancy over their neigh- 
bours had relaxed their prowess. 

35. Without iron weapons to enhance 
their powers; without horses to triple 
their speed ; ignorant of firearms, or 
the marvels of European discipline — 
they threw themselves in crowds before 
the steel-clad warriors of Castile, and 
sank in meek desperation before the 
awful race, who, Scathed in impene- 
trable panoply, mounted on fieroe and 
unknown animals, conveyed by winged 
monsters across the deep^ seemed to 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven to 
blast every enemy who opposed them. 
A dreadful period of suffering and 
wretchedness succeeded this subjuga- 
tion ; the unexpected and extraordmary 
profusion of the precious metals in the 
New World provedanirresistibleattrac- 
tion to European cupidity; fanatical 
zeal thought it saw in the pagan mul- 
titudes who flocked roimd their idols 
the fairest theatre for the forcible con- 
version of the heathen :i* avarice and 

» ** Que peuvent tea amk; et lenm armes fira- 

Oes ma^resimpuLaaftntaen sabres fa^nnds, 
Ces soldata preaque nua et mal diadplin^a, 
Contre oea flan grants, oea tyrans de la 

tarre^ 
De fer dt(norianta> ann^ de leor tonnore, 
Qui a'^lancent aor noui^ auaai prompta que 

lea venta, 
8ur dee numstree gueniers pour eox obdia- 

aanta? 
L'univeraaetiid: c&ian^moncher&more.'' 
VoLXAiB^ Altin, Act ii. aoene i. 

t Weil might the Spaoiah mien aay witk 
Alvarez in Voltaire :— 

" Noua, d'or et de dang toujouxa inaatiablwy 
DdwrteuTsde cealoia qu'ilfUlaitenaeisner, 
Nooa ^gatgpooa ce people^ an lieu de le 

ffaffner. 
Par noua tout est en aang', per nous tout est 

enixmdre^ 
lit neusn's^nms dacial imit^ qtxe la foudre." 

.iWn^AotLsoeMl. 



fanaticism, the two fiercest passions 
which can agitate the hearty conspired 
to impel the Spanish conquerors to 
unheard-of atrocities; and the first ap- 
proach of the gospel of peace, and the 
power of civilisation to the New World, 
became the signal for universal blood- 
shed, extortion, and wo& 

86. Two droumstances, however, 
consequent on the irruption of this 
ruthless band of invaders, laid the 
foundation for a great ultimate change 
in the condition'of the natives, and are 
destined in the end to do more than 
counterbalance all the evils with which 
the arrival of the European race was at 
first attended. 

The first of these was the introduc- 
tion of horses and cattle into the savan- 
nahs of South America, and the conse- 
quent growth of a nomad race on the 
boundless plains so well fitted for its 
rec^ytion. It has been already men- 
tioned, [ante. Chap. Lxvn. § 16], that 
the want of these animals had, anterior 
to the Spanish invasion, both prevented 
the growth of pastoral nations in the 
New Worid, and rendered its inhabi- 
tants unable to withstand the shock of 
their reckless invaders. Unquestion- 
ably, when the Spaniards settled in 
South America, and imposed their cruel 
yoke on the vanquished, they had no 
mtention of giving them this great 
advantage, or of communicating to the 
nstives whom they had subdued that 
energy and those powers which mi^t 
enable them in future times to over- 
throw their oppressors. But here, as 
in other instances, the hand of nature 
proved stronger than the arm of man; 
and the designs of Providence for the 
great family of mankind were worked 
out ialike by the virtues and vices, the 
defeats and victories, of its varied 
creatures. The avarice of the Spanish 
conqueion^ their insatiable thirst for 
gold, the veiy cruelties which they ex- 
ercised on the native race^ prepar^ an 
ultimate but decisive change in the 
habits and destiny of the species in 
the New World. The strength of the 
Indians, even when racked to the ut- 
most to naae the gold and silver or& 
from the mines, and transport it to the 
OMMrt^ pEored uneqwd tothe nspatient 
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rapacity of the Spa&iardi, and honM 
"were intioduoed in great numbart from 
Europe to augment their phyaioal 
powers. Cowa and abeep were soon 
after brought to supply the wants of 
the European settlen. Some of theae 
animals ^adually eeeaped to the PUn- 
pas, others were conveyed thithei* 1^ 
the natives whp escaped from their in- 
tolerable bondage; their numbers in- 
creased with incniUble rapidity amidst 
the boundless savatmahs and luxuriant 
pastures which were there spread out; 
the means both of living in these wilds 
on the produce of the herds, and of 
wandering at will over the vast ex- 
panse, were thus furnished to the fron- 
tier iiUkabitaate; and for the first time 
in the history of America, a founda- 
tion was laid for nomad mtioni. From 
that moment a different ultimate des- 
tiny was imprinted on the Hew World. 
37. While the introduction of the 
horse and cow thns laid the founda- 
tion in South America of pastoral na- 
tions, a change not less important in 
their ehavscter and power was effected 
by the general use of iron, and the 
intermixture of European Uood whidi 
followed the settlement of the victors. 
The rich and tempting mines of Mexico 
and Peru could omy be worked to great 
profit by the aid of iron implements; 
the old native method of washing the 
sand ol rivers, for grains of gold or 
silver ore, was far too alow for the iii- 
aatiate thipt and boundless expecta- 
tions of the European VEboe. Iron arms 
and implements were introduced in 
large quantities, at once to work their 
mines and protect their treaaorea. At 
the same time, a considerable number 
of the ^xmish settlers eaoRped itom the 
drudgery of agriculture or the slavery 
of the mines, and impelled by bank- 
rupt<nr in civilised, or the attractions 
of independence in savage life, took to 
the Pampas, and, mounted on their 
steeds of Andalusian descent, followed 
their numerous herds over these bound- 
less wilds. Their pride no longer dis- 
dained the charms of native iMauty ; 
necessity compelled them to form Vi- 
dian aUianoes, and graduaUv there 
atose a mixed race of men in we Pam- 
pas, sabaaitiiig lake the Twtam entire- 



ly by their herds, mounted like theitt 
on hardy steeds, but Vith Castiliaa 
blood in their veins and Castilian lancet 
in their hands. The influence of thia 
race on the future fate of South Ame* 
rica is destined to be immense. It 
has already appeared, in a decisive 
manner, in an important crisis of its 
history. When the Revolution broke 
out, nomads appeared in the field, but 
they appeared as victors; and when 
the scMtles hung even between the 
tenacious valour of Old Spain and the 
insuigent energy of the colonies, it 
was by the lances of the pastoral race 
that the balance was made to prepon- 
derate in the decisive battle in favour 
of independence.* The Spaniards re* 
oeived from the Americans gold, but 
they gave them iron ; and it is by iron 
alone, in this world, that the real age 
of gold is to be won. 

33. The kst benefit which the Span* 
iards have conferred upon the New 
World is to be found in the Mxmon» 
which are so generally diffused in all 
Spanish America, and the habits of 
industry which they have in many 
places, to a considerable degree, estab- 
lished among the rude Inluibitants of 
the forest. Universally in South Ame- 
rica, as in all barbarous states, the In- 
dians are indolent in the extreme; and 
it Is their general repugnance to labour 
which is at once the principal cause of 
their poverty, and the invincible bar 
to their multiplication. But the Span- 
ish missionaries have laboured with as- 
siduous and heroic zeal to improve the 
hal»ts of these wandering tribes; and 
extraordinary success has in many in« 
stances attended their efforts. Al* 
most everywhere in the woods the first 
traces of industry are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the missions — 
it is by the efforts of theee worthy 
pioneers of civilisation that the wan- 
dering savage has, in general, been 
fixed to one place, and brought to 
submit to the permanent laboun of 

* The battle of Ayacuoho, ^Mliich finaUy 
established the independence of Pera, "Vtm 

Ced by the hosaars of Junhi, all Oaucho 
era from the Pampfts of CMumbia, after 
the insomnt infiuitry had been totally roated 
by the l^aaieh hOBt-^'MiLLSB'to JKnlMlfl^ 

voL IL iK m. 
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agriculture. Their sucoeBB has much 
exceeded that of the Proteatant mia- 
aionariea (if the Horaviana are except- 
ed) in the aame aublime attempt, in 
any other part of the world; said the 
reaaon ia, that the Jeauit prieata, well 
acquainted with human nature, make 
no attempt to unfold to the nativea 
abatract doctrinea beyond their com- 
prehenaion, btit fix their attention on 
a few plain trutha, and make them 
intelligible to their minds by aymbola 
which atrike the aenaea. lliey apeak 
little to them of grace, election, or 
reprobation, but much of the Qood 
Shepherd, the tender mother, the re- 
deeming Saviour. They uniformly 
begin the work of converaion by an 
alteration in the mode of life — they 
atrive to lead them to religion through 
a change of habita, not to a change of 
habita through religion. The apade, 
the hoe, the ploua^, are with them the 
pioneera of the Croaa. The aymbola 
of Bomiah worship, the croaa, the pon- 
tifical robea, the cenaera, impressed the 
minda of theae rude tribea; they were 
adapted to their infant atate of civili- 
sation. The Roman Catholic worahip 
is the transition state from heathen- 
ism to Christianity;* it arises from 
the efforts of men to make religious 
doctrines intelligible to those who are 
not in a condition to understand ab- 
atract truth, but perfectly acceaaible to 
the influence of the aenaea. Ita auc- 
ceaa, therefore, in the durable conver- 
aion of rude tribes, wiU generally be 
greater than that of the Proteatanta, 
who, diacarding all aid from the aenses, 
address themselves only to the intel- 
lectual powers, and seek support chiefly 
from inward fervour. 
89. But proportioned to the success 

* A ProteBtant writer need not fear beings 
accused of prejudice in this observation. It 
is not of the Boman Catholic religion as it 
appears in the writings of Bossuet or Fenelon 
that it is said : but of the Romish fiuth as it 
is practically taught in all Roman Catholic 
countries to the working classes. It is im- 
possible to enter one of the churches in Ro- 
man Catholic states^ and witness the fervent 
devotion which the poor there generally 
evince in the exercises of religion, without 
perceiving both that the religion there taught 
savours laigely of heathen imagery, and that 
such images have the most powerftil effect 
upon the minds of unenlightened men. 



of the Jesuit misaiona, in reclaiming a 
conaiderable part of the nativea o£ 
South America from the listleaa indo- 
lence of aavage life, and impreasing 
upon their minda the great fundamen- 
tal trutha of Chriatianity, ia the pemi- 
cioua tendency which the Romiah faith 
has had in cramping the eneigies of 
men, and proclaimiug impunity to their 
vicea, in the opulent citiea #hich had 
arisen on the coaats peopled with the 
mingled Spauiah and native race. The 
delicioua climate of South America ; 
the facility with which wealth was ac- 
quired by alight exertion in thoae fa- 
voured regiona; the habita of gallantry, 
and ideaa of romance, which had de- 
acended to them from their Castilian 
anceatora ; the despotic nature of their 
government, which, by cloaing against 
them the path of public ambition, threw 
them into that of private enjoyment — 
all contributed to introduce a general 
relaxation of mannera. Without hav* 
ing acquired the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxona, or the peraeveranoe of the 
Dutch, they had loat the pristine vehe- 
mence of Spanish conquest. The Sy« 
barites of the New World, the descend- 
ants of the European settlers led in the 
cities an indolent life, prone to gallan- 
try, immersed in pleaaure, luxurioua in 
habita, eaay in circumatancea. The de- 
lighta of the theatre and the corao, the 
gracea of the ball-room, the taate for 
the concert, the habita of intrigue, had 
been tranaported to the American 
ahorea, but not the vigour which clears 
the foreat, or the peraeveranoe which 
irrigates the plain. To a people of 
auch a tendency, the Romiah faith 
proved the most pemicioiis form in 
which the blessed truths of Christian- 
ity could be conveyed; for it at once 
coerced thought and fostered indul- 
gence—dispensed with self-control and 
promisedabsolution — demoralised man 
and debased woman. 

40. Under the direction of the Jesu- 
ita, education in both aexea waa gene- 
rally neglected in South America, or, 
what waa worae, directed to uaeleas or 
pemicioua objecta. Attractive accom- 
pliahmenta, the guitar, the dance, the 
art of coquetry, and a few preacribed 
books of devotion, constituted the 
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whole range of knowledge in the one 
sex ; the mere rudiments of Spenish, 
a Blight acquaintance with Latm, and 
a oopiouB acquaintance with the Tolup- 
tuouB noyels with which the polyglot 
manufactoriea of that species of com- 
positions in Paris furnish all the world, 
comprised in general the sole informa- 
tion of the other. In the whole of 
South America, before the revolution 
of 1810, there was but one printing- 
press, though there were abundance of 
schools and universities 1 This affords 
decisive evidence of the extent to which 
the Jesuits had succeeded in enslaving 
the human mind. As a necessary con- 
sequence, the women were devout, and, 
in part, at least, dissolute : the men in- 
fidel, in many cases profligate, always 
idle. As much as the Romish form of 
worship is calculated to impress the 
mass of the community and convert 
rude nations, is the restraint on thought 
which it imposes fitted to revolt the 
higher class of intellect, and render 
sceptical enlightened states. The dif- 
ficulty with Protestantism is to check 
the growth of the mass of civilised 



heathenism which aooumulatee round 
its unimpressive churches — that of Ro- 
manism, to retain within the pale of 
Christianitvtheeducated higherorders, 
who shun its goigeous ceremonies, or 
dread its prostration of thought. In- 
fidelity, in states where the former pre- 
vails, is chiefly found in the lower 
ranks — where the latter, in the most 
elevated classes.* 

41. It may readily be believed that 
among a people who, to the pride of 
Castilian descent and the indolence of 
the Spanish hidalgo, had superadded 
the luxurious habits of Soum Ameri- 
can opulence, industry, especially in 
rural districts, had made very little 
progress. The whole labour of the 
country in the agricultural districts 
was performed by means of slaves, or 
the Indians and half-castes, to whom 
toil was a matter of necessity. Those 
of the pure CastUian blood were no- 
where more than a fifth of the whole 
ii^bitants ; t in Mexico, where their 
proportion was greatest, they were, in 
1810, when the revolution broke out, 
one million two hundred thousand out 



* Ck}mpare France In 1789, under Bomisli direction in matters of religion, and England 
in 1843, under Protestant. 

f Table exhibiting the population of Spaniah America, including Mexico and Brazil, in 
1810 when the Revolution broke out, distinguishing the Spaniards, Creoles, and natives :— 



T. Mexico, 
II. Oaatimala, . 

III. Chiba, . 

IV. Porto-Rico. . 

V. Caraccos, 

VI. New Granada, 
VII. Quito, . 
VIII. Chili, . 
IX. Buenos Ayrcs, 

X. Peru, . 

XI. Independent In-) 
dians, . . ) 


Enxopcans. 


Mixed raeet. 


Indians or SlavM. 


EoelMiaattei. 


Toul. 


1,097,928 
800,000 
200,000 

60,000 

212,000 
129,000 


1,888,700 

600,000 

198,000 

59,000 

341,000 
240,000 


8,676,281 
700,000 
212,000 

17,500 
120,000 In. 

62,000 81. 

600,000 In. 
40,000 SI. 

420,000 


9439 


6,122,354 

1,600,000 

600,000 

186,000 

785,000 

1,327,000 
550,000 
980,000 

5,200,000 

1,000,000 
420.000 


Total population in the Spanish provinces. 


16,020,354 
8,617,000 


Brazil, .... 


Suropean*. 


Mixed lacM. 


Stavei. Frtt blacki. 

1 


843.000 


426,000 


1,930,400 159,500 


Total Spanish and Portuguese native race in 1810, 


19,638.524 



— HvMeoLDT, ix. 1680, 1. 
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of six million one hundred and twenty 
thousand. The mixed race, or OreoloB, 
were somewhat aboTO a fifth of the 
whole^ or more numerous than the pure 
Spaniards; and the remaining three- 
fifths were Indians, by whom nearly 
the whole agricultunl labour oi the 
oountry was carried on. The Creoles 
were for the most part medianios or 
tradesmen in the towns; the pure 
Spaniards, in great part at least, slum- 
bered in the pleasures of indolenoe. 
Hiis was the general division of the 
population, though with some varieties 
in particular districts. The whole in- 
habitants of South America, including 
the Brazils, were in 1810 thirteen mil- 
lion six hundred thousand, and Mexico 
contained six millions more; so that 
the total population of the provinces 
in the New World in which the Span- 
ish and Portuguese race had settled, 
was somewhat above nineteen millions, 
<if which number not more than three 
millions were of the pure Spanish race^ 
and three millions and a half were 
Creoles or mixed race. This was the 
growth of Ihree centuries, from 1519, 
when the Spaniards first began to settle 
in their territory, to 1810, when the 
•connection with the mother country 
was broken ofiP. In North America, on 
the other hand, during two centuries 
«— from 1642, when the Puritans first 
approached their shores, to 1842 — the 
Anglo-Saxon race had exactly doubled 
«very twenty-three years and a half ; 
and, with the aid of large and peren- 
nial accessions from the parent state, 
Himibered in the latter period no less 
than seventeen millions of inhabitants, 
of whom fourteen millions were free- 
men of pure English descent.* In- 
cluding the Briti^ provinces in North 

* The population of the United States of 
Ifortli America^ by the census of 1841, was 
as follows :— 

Free American whites, 14,1M,188 
Free blacks, . 887,286 

Black slaves, . . 2,487,118 

Total Americans, . 17,668,666 
British provinces, all whiter . 1,660,000 
Add 14,104,188 Americans, 
And 1,650,000 Oanadiaos: 

TotalBrit- 



otaIBrit.\,naixii» 



America, the totid Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation, deductingthe EVench Canadians, 
had swelled to nearly mseteen mUUow I 
Nothing can demonstrate more clearly 
than tills result the superior power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the reformed 
faith, and popular eneigy, in carrying 
on the work of colonisation, to the Oas- 
tilian blood, Romish religion^ and des- 
potic institutions. 

42. There is, however, no unmixed 
good or evil in human affairs. If the 
vast increase and ceaseless vigour of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the New World 
gave just cause for oongratulataon, the 
deplorable, and to all appearance hope- 
less, condition of the slaves in the 
southern provinces of the Union un- 
folds a dreadful evil, possibly destined 
in the end to mar its fortunes, and, 
withm the sphere at least of their in- 
fluence, overturn its institutions. On 
the other hand, if the indoknt habits, 
pride of birth, and proneness to ^oy- 
ment, of the Spanish race in the south- 
em portion of the American continent, 
afford less room for sanguine anticipa- 
tions as to the progress and influence 
of the European blood, and the con- 
version of the wilderness into the abode 
of civilised man, the condition of the 
slaves, and of the Indian race, presents 
ample subject for congratulation. In 
the first instance, indeed, the sudden 
and violent translation of a large por- 
tion of the natives to forced work in 
the mines, accompanied as it was with 
an entire change of temperature and 
habits — from the greater part of those 
establishments being ten or twelve 
thousand feet above the sea — occa- 
sioned a prodigious mort^ty, which 
was increased by the rigour of their 
inexorable taskmasters, and the fre- 
quent use o^ ardent spirits, to which 
tiie wretched labourers had recourse to 
recruit their strength, or drown the re- 
ooUeotion of their sorrows. The small- 
pox, and other European diseases^ to- 
gether with the general misery which 
followed the entire change of property 
and influence consequent on the Span- 
ish conquest, conspired, with the insa- 
tiable avarice of the first rulers of the 
country, to produce a fearful dedine. 
in the numbers of the native inhabi*. 
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taata. But tluae eviUi haye now in a 
great measure pMMd away. TheSpao- 
iarda have einoe become the bestslaTe- 
masteia in the world ; and, in their 
oonduot towards the native race, they 
haye exhibited a model whioh other 
nations would do well to imitate, who 
are loader than they in their profes- 
aions of philanthropy. 

43. The secret 61 the wise and mild 
treatment of the slaves by the Span- 
iards in South America is to be found 
in the gradwU ralazation of the bonds 
of seryitude, sad its oonyersiony in 
most oasee^ into a fixed money pay- 
ment, under the influence of the policy 
which the priests inculcated upon the 
rulers of the proyinoes. A slave who 
by his industry had amassed fifteen 
hundred or two thousand firancs, (£60 
or £80), was entitled to redeem his 
liberty at those sums, varjring in dif- 
ferent colonies, from his master ; and 
the law seoored to the slaves various 
advantages, which gave them the means 
of easily realisiDg this amount. Thus 
slavery gradually wore out, without 
any loss of property to the masters, by 
the simple acquisition of those habits 
among the more industrious of the 
slaves which qualified them for the 
onjoyment of freedom. The Indians 
came to be subjected to no other bur- 
•den than a capitation tax, which was 
reduced in scmie provinces as low as 
five, and in none exceeded fifteen 
francs a-year. They were permitted 
to administer justice, by tiieir own 
chiefis, to themselves, and continued 
subject only in general government to 
the Spaniards. The slaves newly made 
were those only who had became pri- 
soners in the constant wars which pre- 
vailed with the independent tribes; 
and even they enjoyed such facilities 
of earning their freedom that very few 
of them remained in a state of servi- 
tude. The condition of such as did so 
was so comfortable that it might be an 
object of envy to an English labourer. 
Stripes or corporal punishment were 
in general unknown; living continu- 
ally in ^onily with their masters, hav- 
ing no wish beyond it, they resembled 
the old domestics, now unfortunately 
80 rare, who wen ioaouddj to b^ found 



in almost every respectable English 
family. For long before the revolution, 
the whole persons employed in the 
mines had been free, and worked for 
daily wages; the slaves in all the states 
were in such inconsiderable numbers, 
seldom exceeding a twentieth of the 
people, as to excite no disquietude; 
and the native races were rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, and repairing the 
losses they had sustained in the first 
years of European conquest. The con- 
trast which such a state of things ex- 
hibited to the increasing number and 
hopeless degradation of the slaves in 
the r^ublican states of North America 
is very striking, but it u easily ac- 
counted for. ^e management of 1^ 
slaves in South America was directed 
by the government and priests, who 
were not slaveholders ; in North Ame- 
rica, by the universal sufifrage of the 
white population, who were. Men can 
easily be just in disposing of the pro- 
perty of others, rarely in directing 
their own. Had the slaves in the Brit- 
ish colonies belonged to the House of 
Commons, or to the constituencies who 
returned its members, emancipation 
would never have taken place. 

44. The most important portion 
of the population of Spanish America, 
in a military point of view, are the 
GktuchoB, or inhabitants of the Pampas. 
This numerous and energetic race, who 
have spread in the boundless savan- 
nahs of the New World with the herds 
and horses Which were introduced by 
the Spaniards, have the same roaming 
proxMnsityandenterprisingspiritwhich 
everywhere form the characteristics of 
the pastoral race; but in many re- 
spects they differ essentially from all 
the other pastoral nations of the earth. 
The shepherds never accompany their 
flocks; they merely collect them once 
a-week to see that none have strayed; 
and during the intervening time the 
herds wander at will over the estandOf, 
or farm, which is usually forty or fifMr 
square miles in extent. Therestof thoir 
time is spent in riding or breaking 
horses, or in slothful indolence, sleep- 
ing like hounds when the chase is over 
in their rude cabins. The Arabs, even, 
do not esool them in horsemanship* 
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^ , _■« n>f rtvxiwtiun ; thsT ne»«; 
'"7', ^..(,,m(» I'M (l".'t; ind oycon 
"^1 . , ,-x«*\--»» *^*J Mquin luoh ikill ii 
Zv. -», •'«' *•>• '"'*•* '""^o"' ^^ 
^ .^ ^ owtt'lv to alukks ttuur itsad; 
,„, ttiu wwkly gutbering ol the 
^,,.:i> -k Huitle »t (uU gtillu[i; for, from 
.hv tf.vwut "i tt« pMturw, tha osttle 
«v -vMtx ■• wild, und tuUy u swift, 
M lAo liuTM* whloh b«*r Uifl shep- 

tA Mil tkvnuntblfl hara Uie pastures 
vi lUu Now World proved to the mul- 
Ut'li>.4li>>ii ut the honee and cattle 
Viliiv4l WBtv intiwluoed by the Span- 
UkkOa i>u their fint arrivnl in the couc- 
Uk, ttut (be uumber of both u now 
iuiuifiiw, Wld le advanoiog at a rate so 
V-ivJiKi-'ii" th«t there Beenu no limit 
whuiDver to their inoreese. Such is 
U">iv muuititj, when compered with 
Uiti iuooiislderable demand for animal 
food, that, eioept in the immediate 
UDi^hbourhood of large tovme, the car- 
unoi of the animal la of no aort of 
vulue, and ia allowed to lie on the spot 
wbeiv it waa killed, like common csr- 
viou, after the akin hae been token oft 






imber liotli of hones and cattle 
which run wild in tlie Pampaa is be- 
yond all calcolatjon ; bat those whic^ 
ntbin known limits, and form pri- 
property, may be Koeseed st, and 
— give an idea of the mndi greater 
number nhich lie beyond in the unex- 
plored Llanos. Between the month 
jf the Orinoco and the Lake Haracajbo 
ilone, which constitutes but b amKlI 
part of the Pampas, there were in 1810 
one million two hundred thousand 
he^ of cattle, one hundred and a^t^ 
thousand hones, and ninety thousand 
mules, which were numbered and be- 
longed to difierent fcoprieton. It 
may assist the imagination in con- 
ceiving auch multitudes, to aay that 
the numher of horses is just the same 
as that which Napoleon tixik with him 
in hia eipediljon into Russia. 

te. In the Pamptu of Buenos Ajres 
there are twelve millione of homed 
cattle, besides three milUona of honea 
— a number of both twice as great as 
are to be found in the whole kingdom 
of France.+ These numbers are thoae 
only which belong to individoal pto- 
prietora; the multitudee which otk- 
spread Uie Pampaa in a wild state ex- 
ceed any calculation that can be made^ 
Hany individual proprietors in the 
Llanos, sre poeeeesed of thirteen or 
fourteen thouaand head of (sttle, of 
which they sell oue-half annually ; Irot, 
in fact, the number they own is so 
great, and the bounds overnhichthej 
wander so immense, that they neither 
know the one nor the other with any- 
thing approaching to accuracy. The 
increase of these gnimalH is the most 
extiaoidinaiy instance of multiplica- 
> tioQ which ia recorded in the ajinidaof 
for they have not yet been 
three centuries there, having been fint 



cattle, oT which ifiOO.Illill ar 



nonaicby then 



Great Britain is SM.OW, bnt thnt ninntKa- 
» CBrlAinly within the truth, and li eidu- 
nive of tbc honH amployed In Hericulture, 
which are probabi; nenrfr ae mai^ more.— 
PEUCHfT, Sutidittu dt Is Pmut, tit ; Hdm- 
goLDT, Ti. M, S7; Dipav^ FaiQgv'Ia Ttrrt 

"■—■ ' '"■ * *. >"»)«(« » '""van 

, JUaOMIma <r/ — ■""- 
faH.TMm,a.4t 
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introduced in the yew 1548, by Chiii- 
toTftl Rodrigaeiy a native of Spain. 

47. The MiKK of Mezioo and Peru, 
which haye acquired eubh ofelebrity all 
oyer the world, and, by the altera- 
tion they made in the value of the 
predoos metals, have effected so many 
important monetary and looial changes 
in European society, have been affect- 
ed in the most extraordinary degree 
by the revolution. The most cele- 
brated of these are the far-famed silver 
mines of Potosi in the Andes, which 
were discovered in 1645, and which 
have proved so productive that, from 
that period down to 1808, they had 
produced silver to the enormous 
amount of 5,750,000,000 francs, or 
£280,000,000 sterling. They were 
more productive, however, at first than 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but this was more than com- 
{wnsated by the riches extracted from 
other mines, especially in Mexico; so 
that the som-total of the precious me- 
tals imported from the New World, 
prior to the South American revolu- 
tion, was constantly increasing. The 
eity of Potosi, elevated fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea in the moun- 
tains of Peru, received such an influx 
of workmen from these mines in its 
neighbourhood, that it contained, when 
the revolution broke out, no less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico were twice as productive as 
those of Peru and Buenos Ayres; and 
the quantity of the precious metals 
raised from the different mining estab- 
lishments in the Cordilleras, in Mexico, 
and throughout South America, was so 
prodigious, that in less than three cen- 
turies, from 1545 to 1810, it amounted 
to the sum-total of 5,766,700,000 Span- 
ish piastres, or £1,426,200,000 ster- 
ling.* It may assist the imagination 
in conceiving the real amount of this 
sum to say, that the silver alone of 
which it was composed would have 

* The proportion was : — 

Plattrca. Founds aterlliig. 

Gold. . 1,848,600,000 or £837,150,000 

SUver, 4.858,200,000 „ 1,089,050,000 



5.700,700,000 £1,426,200,000 
—Humboldt, JfouvtUe EtpagMt iii. 418. 



formed a solid ball eighty-five feet in 
diameter. The effect of this vast in- 
flux of the precious metals was to oc- 
casion a nrogressive and constant fall 
in the value of money, and rise in the 
money price of all other articles, over 
all the world. And though this change 
bore hard on the holders of annuities, 
bonds, and other monev payments, yet 
it contributed so much to ameliorate 
the condition of the greatly more nu- 
merous class who live by buying and 
selling, or by the daily wages of labour, 
and who consequently were enriched 
by a rise in the money price of the 
commodities in which they dealt, that 
it may be considered as one of the 
principal causes of the prosperity of 
modem Europe. 

48. Not only was the total amount 
of the precious metals raised from the 
mines of America so considerable, but 
it had, for a hundred and thirty years 
before the revolution broke out in the 
Spanish colonies, been, with the ex- 
ception of one short period, constantly 
increasing. From 1694 to 1803, the 
annual produce of the Mexican mines 
had multiplied netalj five-fold. f Adam 
Smith calculated the annual receipt of 
coin and bullion by Spain and Portu- 
gal in 1775, when he wrote the WeeJih 
of Natiaru, at £6,000,000 annually ; 
but it is now ascertained, by official 
documents, that this sum was too 
small by two-fifths, and that the r^ 
amount was about £8,500,000. It 
afterwards increased steadily, as the 
demand for gold and silver to meet 
the necessities of the European war 
augmented; and in 1808 it had reach- 
ed the amount of 43,500,000 Spanish 
piastres, or £10,000,000 annually, of 
which £9,000,000 came from the Span- 
ish colonies. The rapid rise in the 
money price of all articles which took 
place in Qreat Britain, and indeed all 

t Ayerage annual produce of the mines of 
Mexico in gold and silver : — 



1000—1720, 
1721—1748, 
1744—1770, 
1771-1782. 
1783—1790. 
1791—1803, 
-Huusoldt'b 



Spanish plastiw. 

. 5,458.830 or 

. 9,177,768 „ 

. 11,854,825 „ 

. 17,223,916 „ 

. 19,517,081 „ 

. 22.825.824 „ 



£1,352,405 
2,294,443 
2.963,958 
4,304.434 
4,877.700 
5.581,431 
ill. 306. 
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oyer Europe, daring tbd war, is in purt 
to be ascribed to this cause.* The in* 
calculable importance o£ any variation 
in the supply of the precious metals 
&om the Kew World, upon the ope- 
rations ol commerce in every civilised 
nation, and through these, in an espe- 
cial manner, on the social and political 
state of Qreat Britain, will not be duly 
appreciated, unless it is at the same 
tune kept in mind, that the supplies 
of gold and silver obtained Isom Ame- 
rica are so immense, as compared with 
all that can be got from Europe and 
Asia, that in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they constituted 
above nine-tenths of the whole supply 
of the globe.t 

49. The government in all these 
provinces, anterior to the revolution, 
was the same. It consisted of a gov- 
ernor or viceroy, aided by a council, 
who conducted the administration in 
the name of the King of Spain, and 
whose powers were nearly as great as 
those of the Spanish monarch in the 
mother country. He was responsible to 
the king alone : and it may readily be 
believed that on a man of any address, 
such a distant appeal, in a despotic 
state, was not likely to impose any real 
or efficacious check. To assist him in 
the discharge of his numerous and 
onerous duties, he was assisted by a 
great council, styled the Heal Auden- 
cia, which disposed of all civil affairs. 
The ecclesiastics had a separate tribu- 
nal, composed entirely of churchmen, 
over which the authority of the ca^itain- 
general did not extend. The vioeroys 



in general held offiea for five or six 
yeara, like the govemor*genenil of In- 
dia, during which period they gene- 
rally enjoyed the opportunity, by le- 
gitimate means, of am a iming a oon- 
aideiable fortune. There were six of 
those vieeroys in theae magnifieent 
domains : one in Venezuelsy who firom 
the capital of the Garaocaa ruled dght 
provinoea; one in New Qranada, who 
governed twenty-two; one at Panama, 
who governed two; one at Santa F6 
de Bogota, who directed twdve; one 
at Quito, who ruled nine ; one at Mexi- 
00, who governed fifteen. The laws, in- 
stitutions, and system of government 
in these diflerent provinces, were fre- 
quently as dissimilar to each other as 
in different kingdoms of tiie G^erman 
Empire; and equally vexatious re- 
straints fettered oommeroe and im- 
peded travelling in passing from one 
viceroyalty to another, as in crossing 
the frontien of independent European 
kingdoms. 

50. The rule of the Spaniards in 
their American dominions, as aU the 
world knows, was in some respeets 
overrun with abuses ; the natural re- 
sult of the selfishness of human na- 
tme^ aeting in a sphere whstt cupidity 
was unrestrained, and rapacity un- 
bounded. The meta or compulsory 
toil, exacted from the natives of each 
district, for the space of a year, either 
in the mines or in agriculture, fell with 
peculiar severity upon that unhi^ipy 
race ; as, althou^ the person on whinn 
the lot fell received wages, which in 
the mines was two ahiUinga anlay, yet 



* Value of g(dd and sUver obtained from the American mines in 1S06 :— 



Ifexioo, 

Pern, 

Chili. 

Buenos Ayren (Potosi,) 

New Granada, . 

BraaiJ. . 



22.000,000 
6.240,000 
2,0«0,000 
4,860,000 
2,990,000 
4,860,000 

41,600,000 



or 

It 
>» 



£5,500.000 
1,310,000 

615.000 
1,216,000 

742,600 
1,090,000 

£10,372,500 



•— Humvoldt'b NwmUe StpoffM, iii 89S. 

t Table showing the annual produce of the mines of gold and aflver in Bmrope, Asia» andr 
America, in the year 1800 : — 

€U>ld In frano*. Sliver la firaaoi. Total Id flruui. Poandk starihig. 

Europe, . 4,467,444 11,704,444 16,171,888 £640,000 

Northern Asia, 1,865,111 4,824,122 6,677,388 261,000 

America, . 69,567,889 176,796,778 286,888,667 9,841,000 



66,878,444 



— Hu]CB0U>t'b JfoimeUtf Stpt^iu, iii 400. 



193,824,444 



260,202,886 



£10,742,000> 
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tiie^ vesre uBMOiislMMd to toil, and | 
indiffweBi to the «etifioiikl liMits which 
ftkme to oiTilited man lendor it toler- 
ablo. Twelve tEoiiMnd Ittdians were 
aamuaUy subjeoted to this bmdeii in 
the proviace of Potoat alone ; and aaoh 
was the effeet of the eevere labour in 
the miiMe on the native oonatitutioBs, 
that it was oompoted that 8,285»000 
Indians had perished in those of Peru, 
from their disoovery to the year 1800» 
The r^partimieiUo or privilege* granted 
at first with the best intsntions to the 
oomgidefs or superintendents of dis- 
Mits, to fiimidk artioles ef neoesaary 
oonsnmption to the Indians, had oume 
to be pcwevted into a gross abusa^ and 
become a luocative monopoly to the 
persons in powor, of whi<di they availed 
themselves to foiee wortidess commo- 
dities, at «a exorbitant prioe, on reluo' 
tant purchasers. The oi^itation tax, 
thou^ generally li^^ti sometimes was 
made the greoiuDlwork of cruel oppres- 
sion in the obrage or public bridewells, 
ilMmaioiagr unpaid. The paridk priests 
exacted enormous fees from their par- 
ishioners, insonradi that some livings 
in Peru were worth ten thousand dol- 
has a^Fsar, which incomes were^ how- 
ever, generally spent in the noblest 
manaw. These abuses produced seve- 
ral dseadlul rebellions among the na- 
tives, in one of which, in 1780, in 
revenge for the inhuman barbarities 
exerdsed by the Spaniards on a chief, 
Tupac Amaru,* they stormed the city 
of Sorata, and put every soul in i^ 
twenty thousand in number, save a 
few priests, to the sword. 

Si. The principles of a benignant 
paternal government breathed through 
every pa^e of the fundamental laws of 
the Spamshcolonies ;i* andif it had been 
f oimd practicable to execute them in 
. the spirit in which they were conceived, 
ihe^ would have formed a code of co- 
lonial law superior to that ever adopt- 

* Tupao Amaru beheld from the scaffold 
the execution of his wife, his childr^i, and 
many of his faithful followers; after which 
his tonffue was cut outt and he was torn in 
pieces by wild horses. — ^Miller, Memoir t i. 
17. The Indians retaliated, on the capture 
of Sorata, by barbaritiee yet more terrible,. 
and five hundred times as numerous. 

t Bee RfeapUulaewn de lent Leatg delating 
dM*. Madrid, 1781. 



edby any free state upon earth. Bot^ 
unfortunately, ^e kings of Sfain de- 
legated their powers to asupreme coufr> 
oil, called the << Council of the Indies,* 
whi^ came to monopolise the who^ 
government of the coloniss, and ren- 
dered it little better than a means c^ 
aggrandisinig and enriching a limited 
dasa of society in the mother coun^. 
To aid the monopolies establidMd m 
favour of the dominant race, numer- 
ous restrictions on industry, both com- 
mercial and agricultuxal, were estab- 
lished, which at length fsttered the 
colonies to an extent which was in the 
highest degree vexatious. Gommetetal 
intercourse was stopped between the 
difibrent viosroyalties \t the maTwifao- 
ture of any sort of doth finer than 
what the Indians required was Ibrbid- 
den, as well as the cultivation of many 
of the plants and trees best adapted for 
the climate, particularly vines, olives, 
and almonds :§ trade with strangers 
was generally prohibited, or subjected 
to such restraints as practically led to 
that result : the cod and whale fisheries 
on the coasts were forbidden, lest tiie 
colonies should acquire an independent 
marine, though these fisheries were 
<:^>en to f oteigners ; the gold and silver 
mines were constituted a royal mono- 
poly, and all working of the mines of 
quicksilver and iron was absolutely 
prohibited. 

62. By law, the native Spaniards of 
America were eligible to all offices, 
civil and military; but so rigidly was 
the principle of exclusion practised by 
the supreme council of the Indies, thaS^ 
this privilege was little more than no- 
minal. Out of six hundred and two 
captains-general and governors, all ex- 
c^ fourteen had been Old Spaniards.: 

t " Per ultima resoludon del Gonda de 
OUnchoa y aouerdo de la hacienda, ordena- 
mos y mandamos a loe vireyes del Peru y 
Nueva Espafia que inf^liblemente prohibaa 
y estoxban el comeroio y traftco eubre ambos 
regnos, per todos los caminos y medlos que 
les fueran posibles." — Leyti, 79, tit Iv. 1, 9. 

§ ** Queoando esqpresamente prohibidoper 
la Nueva £spaSa, Tierra Firme, y Santa Fe, 
los vinos, aguardientes, vinagre, y aceyte de 
oUvas, pasas y almendras del Peru y Chili, 

?r privaidos rigurosamente en todas partes 
08 plantios de olivaa y Tides."— &a«<!to de 
MtmeOy Oct 0, 1804. 
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and of five hundred and fifty eoclesiaa- 
tics advanced to the epiaoopal dignity 
in America, only fifty-five were bom in 
the colonies. Anxiously as the Span- 
ish policy was directed to the securing 
all the benefits of colonial intercourse 
to the mother country, it was not 
guided even with that view by any 
enlaiged spirit. The haughty and in- 
dolent hidalgos of Spain, disdaining 
industry or commerciiU pursuits, could 
not afford a sufficient market to colo- 
nial industry any more than they could 
furnish them with an adequate infu- 
aion of European vigour ; the encou- 
ragement of both was cramped by be- 
ing confined to each other; and the 
American commerce, which might, if 
met by corresponding efforts at home, 
and equally diffused, have sustained 
and vivified the whole monarchy, con- 
fined to the harbours of Cadiz and Co- 
runna, produced only a partial, and, as 
regarded those excluded from it, an 
invidious accumulation of wealth. In 
a word, the practical government of 
Spain towards the colonies was char- 
acterised by that monopolising spirit 
which is universal among mankind, 
joined to that narrow concentration of 
its advantages which is peculiar to 
4x>untries of despotic or aristocratic 
institutions. 

58. Notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, however, the native capabilities 



of South America, both as regarded 
agricultural and mineral productions, 
and those arising from the increase of 
the population, which doubled once in 
forty-five years, were such, that the 
trade carried on between them and 
the mother country was immense. It 
amounted, when Ihe revolution broke 
out, to the enormous sum of 59,fi00,000 
piastres, or £15,000,000 sterling, of 
imports from Europe ; and 30,000,000 
piastres, or £7,500,000 of exports in ag- 
ricultural produce ; besides 88,500,000 
piastres, or £9,600,000, remitted in 
the precious metals to Spain.* This 
comprehended the contraband as well 
as the regular trade, in the former of 
which Qreat Britain had the principal 
share; but at least three-fourths of 
this traflic was conducted in the regu- 
lar channels, and flowed into the Span- 
ish peninsula. The magnitude of this 
trade may be judged of by the fact, 
that the whole exports of Great Britain 
to all her colonies in every part of the 
globe put together now only amount 
to £16,231,000. If the trade to the 
Philippines and Canaries be added, the 
total exports to the Spanish colonies 
in 1809 was £16,700,000, or more than 
the whole exports of Qreat Britain to 
her colowiee at this time. Spain derived 
a gross income of 38,000,000 piastres, or 
£9,500,000, from her colonies, of which 
30,000,000 piastres, or £7,600,000, was 



* Table showing the Exports of Spain to her South American colonies in 1800, before the 
Bevolution : — 



Porto-Rico and Cuba, 
New Spain and Mexico^ 
New Oranadd^ 
Caraccas. 
Peru and Chill, 
Buenos Ayres and Potosi, 

Total, . 



iMVOBTt r»au SrAw. 



Piattret. 



11.000.000 

21,000,000 

5,700,000 

8,500,000 

11,500,000 

8,500,000 



59.200.000 



2,750,000 
5,250,000 
1,450.000 
2,150.000 
2,875,000 
875,000 



15,200,000 



Xnojtn TO SvAor. 



AfricaUantl Produoe. Predoaa MeUl*. 



Piastres. 



9,000.000 
9,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000.000 
2,000,000 



30,000,000 



2,250,000 
2,250,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 



7,350,000 



Piaafcns. 



22,500,000 
8,000,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 



£ 



6,660,000 
750,000 

2,000,000 
1.260,000 



88.500,000 0,050,000 



Total Imports. 69,200,000 Piastres or £15,200.000 
Total Exports, 68,500,000 17,950,000 



Balance in favour of Spain, 9,300,000 



£2,760,000 



—Humboldt, Euai FoUtigue tur la NouvelU Eipagne, iv. 158, 154. 
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expended in flspemee oonneeted with 
the adminiBtration of the ooloniee 
themselTes, and 8,000,000 piastres, or 
£2,000,000, remained deartothero3ral 
treasury of Madrid. The colonial in- 
come constituted, anterior to the re- 
▼olution, more than a half of the whole 
revenue of the monarchy. 

54, England, aware of the vast com- 
merdai intercourse which Spain car- 
ried on with her American colonies, 
had long desired to effect their inde- 
pendence in order to share in its pro- 
fits ; and Mr Pitt had more than once 
made secret advances towards the at- 
tainment of that object. In particu- 
lar, instructions were sent to Sir Tho- 
mas Picton, the governor of Trinidad, 
in 1797, to tender assistance to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring territory 
of Yenesuela, if they felt disposed to 
revolt against the authority of the 
mother country ; and a negotiation 
took place with General Miranda, an 
officer of talent and enterprise, in the 
West Indies, in 1806, with a view to 
the same design. But these projects 
•came to nothing, from\the absorption 
•of the whole attention of Great Brit- 
ain in the war with France. Discon- 
tent widely prevailed, especially in 
4xniBequence of the monopoly of the 
trade by the merchantij of Cadiz, but 
no event had occurred which fanned 
the smothered embers into a flame; 
snd the inhabitants of the New World, 
naturally indolent, slumbered on under 
a government which they disliked, but 
which they had not energy to attempt 
to subvert. The unfortunate result of 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres in 
1807, and the enthusiasm which the 
defeat of the British there justly pro- 
duced throughout the whole Spanish 
Main, contributed still farther to im- 
pede any attempt on the pert of the 
South Americans to achieve their in- 
dependence by English aid, and would 
probably have postponed the revolu- 
tion to an indefinite period, had not 
matters been brought to a crisis, and a 
sudden change been wrought on their 
destinies, by the attack of Napoleon on 
Spain, which was fraught with such mo- 
mentous results to continental Europe. 



5S. That iniquitous act of aggression 
was chiefly suggested by the anxious 
desire which the French Emperor felt 
to gain possession of the treasures of 
Mexico and Peru, and maintain his 
colossal European army by the produce 
of the South American mines. No 
sooner, accordingly, had he succeeded 
in his hypocritiiHU designs at Bayonne, 
than he despatched the brig Serpent 
from that place, with secret instruc- 
tions for the captain -general of the 
Caraocas. The Serpent was chssed by 
the English frigate Acasta ; and al- 
though the Frenchman anived first at 
Caraccas, yet Captain Beaver of the 
Acasta contrived to inform the inhabi- 
tants of the real character of the events 
at Bayonne. Such was the universal 
indignation produced by this intelli- 
gence, that Ferdinand YII. was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically proclaim- 
ed, the English' officer and crew were 
received with transport, and thefVench 
captain was obliged to fiy for his life, 
and escape on board his vessel during 
the obscurity of night. Iluorigany, 
governor of Mexico, in like manner 
spumed all the offers of Napoleon to 
continue him in office, and proclaimed 
Ferdinand VII. amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. But although 
Napoleon was thus utterly foiled in hia 
attempt to get possession of South 
America, yet the events which followed 
in the Peninsula not the less certainly 
produced a virtual separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. 
During the mortal struggle in Eu- 
rope, the government of Spain was 
able to do nothing to support its autho- 
rity in the New World. Juntas were 
formed at Caraccas, Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, and other places, in imitation 
of those in Spain, which practically 
assumed the direction of affiiirs ; and 
although the Spanish governors were 
still obeyed, and the people were unani- 
mous in their detestation of the French 
usurpation, yet they were in ftMst be- 
coming habituated to self-govern- 
ment ; and the conviction watf daily 
spreading among all classes, that 
the connection with Old Spain, amidst 
the disasters with which it was over- 
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wbdnMd, aottld aot muah longer be 
maintaiiud. 

SG. The invasion of Andalusia by 
the Frenoh in Februaiy I&IO, and the 
flight of the junta of Seville to Cadiz, 
wUch has already been mentioned, 
[tmte, Chap. uun. § 46\ brought mat- 
ten to a crisis. The whole country, 
with the exception of the Isle of Leon, 
being now to all appearance overrun 
by the enemy, the rightful monarch in 
e^itivity, and the government in Cadiz 
entirely in the hands of a junta elected 
for the most part by the population of 
that city, the inhabitants of the Span- 
ish colonies reasonably concluded that 
their connection with Old Spain was 
virtually dissolved by the dissolution 
of its legitimate authority, and the 
dethronement of the only sovereign to 
whom they owed allegiance. The gov- 
ernment of Spain was virtually vested 
in the inhabitants of Cadiz, the very 
city which had been enriched by the 
monopoly of their commerce, and the 
restraints on their industry. Alle- 
gianee to such a body could not for a 
moment be thought of. As, therefore, 
submission to the usurpation of France 
was equally out of the question, it was 
generally felt that no alternative re- 
mained but to declare themselves inde- 
pendent; and so natturally did this idea 
arise from the ciroumstfmces in which 
they were placed, that the step was 
ti^n nearly simultaneously in many 
provinces, without co-operation, and 
with neither dissension nor bloodshed. 
On the 19th of April 1810, the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, 
]laigarita,Barcelona^Merida, and Trux- 
illo, declared themselves united in a 
federative government) under the name 
•f the American Confederation of Ve- 
nezuela. They did not as yet, how- 
Aver, openly tiirow off the auUiority 
of the Spanish monarch, nor declare 
themselves independent ; but profess- 
ing to administer the public afiGura in 
his name, declared their unshaken loy- 
alty to his person, and their determi- 
nation* not to submit to the invasion 
which had deprived him of his Euro- 
pean dominions. 

57. The measures of the popular 
leaders^ however, soon showed that, 
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though not dewigning to aot >with dith 
loyalty towards Feidmand, they warn 
not disposed to submit to the dictation 
of the junta of Cadiz» elected by the 
very merchants whose monopoly had 
so long fettered their industry. Oa 
the very day on which the confedera- 
tion was pro9laimed, Silias, their chia^ 
compelled the govemor-general, £m- 
paran, to arrest d' Anoa, the most pow- 
erful and able member of the Spuiish 
council — a demand to whioh hie was 
obliged to submit. Encouraged by 
this success, the iKtpular chiefs required 
the arrest of other Spanish 'ooundl- 
lors, which was also complied with, 
and the remainder, seeing their power 
at ,an end, sent in their reaign«tionB. 
The Audenda Meal, the symbol of 
Spanish power in Yenflzuela» was mp- 
planted by the popular junta» the organ 
of local self-government; and imme- 
diately after, the latter body gave deci- 
sive proof of its disposition to emanci- 
pate South America from the trammels 
of the Cadiz merchants, by passing a 
decree pronouncing the Indians liber- 
ated from the capitation tax, declar- 
ing commerce free, and sending the 
Spanish governor and ooimcillors by 
sea to the United States of America. 
Buenos Ayres, Quayaquil, and seveml 
other provinces of the Spanish colonies^ 
soon after followed the example of Car* 
accas, and jnntas were estiJblished In 
them, all ccaiductinggov e n in iflpt in the 
name of Ferdinand YIL, and prafeaa- 
ing the utmost loyalty to him and th» 
royal family, and even a lively wish^ 
assist the mother country in its am* 
test with Fnuiaa, but showing no dis- 
position to submit to the ref|en<^ ^cd^ 
the junta at Cadiz. 

58. TheAmericaainoUmieSykowvvei; 
were far too important a ' jew»l in the 
Spanish crown to be surrendered by 
the government at Cadiz without « 
struggle; andasthepDodaoeof tfaegoid 
and silver mines in those distant poa- 
seasions constituted almost the whole 
revenue which remained to the .gov- 
emmenty it became a matter of neoaa- 
sity to endeavour to effiBct the anib- 
jugation of the insurgent proviaeee. 
Unbounded was the indignation eK)» 
cited at Cadiz when intelligenoe of 
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these untowtid efente natiied that 
iAij. It far ezMeded the hoetUitj felt 
agaixiBt ^bib FVeneh. The South Ame- 
rioans had 00 long ■ubmitted without 
an audible mnnnor to theb dottinar 
tion, that It was ne^er oonoeiyed poa- 
sible they eould ahake off the yoke ; 
the Oadiz merehaDta felt aa if their 
c<im'6laT6B had revolted againat them. 
It waa not a nattcnial but a priffste 
qvaireL Violent deoreea were fulmi- 
nated againat the inamgant proriiMsea, 
which were decUted in a state of 
blookade; and erexy effort waa made, 
by priirate intrigue and public denun- 
ciation, to get tiiiem to return to their 
duty. These produced, however, no 
other effaet but that of induoiag Quay- 
aquil, which in the first instance had 
joined the Confederaticm of Venemela, 
to resume its allegiance to the gov- 
ernment in Earope. But still the royal- 
ist party was very strong in the colo- 
nies, and everything preeaged a bloody 
crvil war, ere the contest should be 
decided in favour of either of the con- 
tending parties. Porto-Rico, Mexico, 
Cuba, Spanish Quiana^ Monte Video, 
and Peru, adhered to the regency at 
Cadiz, and sent powerful subsidies 
from the mines to carry on the con- 
test with France; -and the continued 
existence of a monarchical government 
in Brazil, from whence an army of 
observation ten thousand strong waa 
despatched to the f nmtiera of Buenos 
Ayres, proved a strong support to the 
numerous adherents of Spain in the 
colomes. But with these exoeptiens, 
the whole country was arrayed from 
the very outset on the side of inde- 
pendenee. The maritime and com- 
mercial {MTOvinces of Venezuela, Quito, 
and Buenos Ayres, were enthusiastic 
in tiie cause; and the whole Gkmchos 
of the Pampas, ardent for freedom, 
promised them the aid of their numer^ 
ous oavalry. Meanwhile the govem-i 
m^it of Great Britain, though urgently 
sclieited by the insurgent colonies to 
declare in their favour, albeit not in- 
sensible to the commercial advanti^s 
which they might derive from sucn a 
step, adhered with scrupulous good 
Mth to their treaties with the re- 
gency at Cadiei and declined giving the 



•Ughtett eeoateMaee to any aiap which 
might tend to a diamfynbennent of tha 
Spanish monarchy.* 

69. During the remainder of 1810 
and the whole of 1811, the cause td 
the insnrgents imde gvsat progress. 
Althou^ the junta of Quito waa dis- 
solved, and its leaders, to the number 
of three hundred, wars barbarously 
put to death by the Spanish viceroys 
of Santa Fe de Bogota and Peru, who 
united their forces against that pro- 
vince, yet in other quartece the cause 
of the revolution waa triumphant. The 
xDsurgents of Buenos Ayres repulsed 
the governor of Cordova, who, at the 
head of a body of royal troops, tried 
to reduce that city ; Chili folUnved the 
example <ii Caraocas and Buenos Ayres; 
Mexico soon after hoisted the standard 
of revolt; and on the 5th July 1811, 
Venezuela solemnly proclaimed its in- 
dependence, and was speedily followed 
by Mexico, Carthagena, Socorro, and 
the principal places in New Granada^ 
and after a short delay by Buenos 
Ayres. England endeavoured to me- 
diate between the regency at Cadiz and 
the revolted colonies, and on the 2d 
October formally presented a complete 
plan of pacification and reconciliation 
with Old Spain, by means of Adbniral 
Cocikbum, who «omnianded the naval 
forces of Great Britain on tha coast of 
Venesuela. But the paasionB were on 
both sides now so warmly excited, and 
the interests at issue were so impor- 

* " It was tbe fiMt object of hia Mi^est^^ 
on b«Qg aoqns&QJbed with the revolution m 
Spau), to seoond the eflbrts of so brave and 
loyal a people, for maintaining the indepen- 
dence of the Spaniah monarchy in all parts 
of the workL In eooforiBity to these senti- 
ments, and the obligations of justice and 
good faith, his Majesty mtut cUicourage every 
step tending to wparaU the Spa'Mih prownee$ 
wiAmerisafirint the mother country in Europe. 
If, hcfwever, eontxwy to his Mt^estv's wishes 
and «zpectati(U)8, the Spaniah stales in Bu- 
rope should be condemned to submit to the 
yoke of the common enemy, whether ^ 
real oonmalsion or a oonvenuon which kst 
them only tiie shadow of independence, his 
Ms^esty, on the same principles, would think 
it his duty to render every kind of assistance 
to tixe provinces of America which should 
render th^oa independent of French Spain. "*— 
Lord Liverpool to the Governor of Gurofoa, 
Jime 20, 1810. Ann. Reg. f(yr 1810, p. 280, 
231. 
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tant, that her mediation, though ac- 
cepted by the regency, was rejected 
by the colonies, and from that mo- 
ment all hope of accommodation was 
at an end. 

60. The insurrection spread from 
province to province, from city to city; 
the insurgents were frequently defeat- 
ed in their enterprises, but their ex- 
peditions seldom failed to rouse one 
part of the population against the 
other, and leave the seeds of civil war 
in the districts which they had visited; 
and from the very outset, the contest 
was conducted on both sides with that 
atrocious and cold-blooded cruelty 
which in every age has formed the 
disgraceful characteristic of Spanish 
history. Potosi revolted, and the Span- 
ish authorities were shot by the popu- 
lation ; an expedition from Buenos 
Ayres into Paraguay was defeated after 
three bloody actions, but left the seeds 
of insurrection in its forests; the pa- 
triots in Mexico were worsted with 
drcKadful loss in two battles, and the 
insurrection was nearly suppressed in 
tiiat province; but, on the other hand, 
Elio was shut up with his royalist gar- 
rison in Monte Video; the nidians in 
Peru rose in arms, and gave ample 
employment to the Spanish royalists 
in that province, who neverdieless 
maintained their superiority. Blood- 
shed, conflagration, pillage, and mas- 
sacre, became universal ; the " bellum 
plusquam dvile,"* so well known and 
dreaded in antiquity, was experienced 
in all its horrors ; and mutual slaughter 
and reprisal soon brought the contest 
to the atrocious usages of England 
during the wars of the Boses, and of 
Spain in the frightful contest between 
the Christines and Carlists in after 
times. 

61. A deplorable catastrophe soon 
after filled Spanish America with con- 
sternation, and augmented in an un- 
expected manner the hopes and re- 
sources of the royalist party in the 
New TVorld. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the 26th March 181% 
the city of Caraocas was visited by a 
violent earthquake, which threw down 
the chief buildings it contained, and 

• " A worse than dvU war.*' 



destroyed above six thousand of its 
inhabitants. La Guayra, and several 
other towns in the province, shared in 
the same calamity. Its horrors were 
fearfully augmented by the catastrophe 
happening on Holy Thursday, at the 
very time when the churches were 
crowded; most of which fell, burying 
all within them in ruins. The scene 
which ensued was beyond measure 
frightful. In less than three minutes, 
a third of the town had fallen, and 
what remained was rendered unin- 
habitable. Hundreds of mutilated 
remains were seen crushed beneath 
the falling masses : while heads, pro- 
jected out in every direction, prayed 
for aid from their fellow-citizens, who, 
instead of affording them any, threw 
themselves with loud lamentations on 
their &ces, imploring protection from 
their patron saints. In five minutes 
not a soul was left in the houses, and 
the panic-struck mass was all prostrate 
on their faces on the ground, or flying 
into the fields in the neighbourhood. 
There, however, new objects of tenor 
met their eyes. Huge masses of the 
mountains detached themselves from 
the summits and sides, and rolled down 
with a thundering crash into the val- 
leys at their feet; deep clefts suddenly 
opened, disclosing frightful abysses, 
and sometimes iSter a few seconds 
closed again, swallowing up houses and 
human beings, some of whom were left 
with their heads and arms sticking up 
out of these awful graves. 

62. Twenty thousand persons perish- 
ed altogether in this dreadful convul- 
sion. The minds of men, vehemently 
excited by the events of the revolu- 
tion, were struck with consternation 
at this event, in itself so terrible as to 
be sufficient to have awakened terror 
in the strongest, or remorse in the 
most hardened minds. But recently 
emancipated from the bonds of despotic 
and the terrors of priestly authority, 
numbers who had been active in the 
cause of the insurrection thought they 
beheld in this event the evident hand 
of Providence, and the just punishment 
of their sins in breaking off their alle- 
giance to Old Spain. The priests and 
ecclesiastics, who already foresaw their 
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own rain, and perhaps tliat of Chru- 
tianity itself, from the progress of the 
revolution, stroDgly inculcated thesame 
ideas; and such was the effect produc- 
ed, that a general reaction in favour of 
the old government ensued. General 
Honte Verde, who commanded the 
royalist forces at Cora, took advantage 
of the discouragement of the insur- 
gents to move against the Caraccas, 
and with such success that, after seve- 
ral lesser acquisitions, the capital itself 
capitulated, and three days after, its 
harbour. La Quayra. Miranda, whom 
the republicans hieul created dictator in 
this emergency, was made prisoner, in 
defiance of an amnesty proclaimed by 
the royalists, and the whole province 
of Venezuela submitted to the arms of 
Spain. 

63. But terror is all powerful with 
men only while it continues ; the re- 
collection of the most dreadful disas- 
ters is ere long lost in the presence of 
succeeding interests, or the craving of 
daily wants. The Spaniards made a 
cruel use of their victoxy. The prisons 

* Don Simon Bolivar was bom at Carac- 
cas on the 24tli July 1783, of a noble family. 
The youngest of four children, who were 
]efb orphans in 1789, having lost both their 
father and mother, his education was at first 
much neglected ; but being endowed by na- 
ture with an ardent and ambitious disposi- 
tion, he redeemed the time he had lost at 
the age of fourteen, when sent to an uncle 
at Madrid, and engaged with ardoar in the 
study of literature and the exact sciences. 
At eighteen he fell in love with his cousin. 
Donna Theresa, whom he married, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his relatious, out 
whom he had the misfortune to lose five 
months after their nuptials. Though suffer- 
ing severely at this bereavement, he yet did 
not sink under his grief, but resumed with 
ardour his philosophical studies. His ardent 
and vehement temperament, however, im- 
pelled him ere long into the more attractive 
career of earthly ambition ; he devoured the 
histories of the French Revolution, dreamed 
of Washington and Franklin, and, repairing 
to Paris in 1804, drank in deep draughts of 
ambition on beholding the crowning of Napo- 
leon in 1804, and the placing the iron crown 
on his brow the following year in the cathedral 
of Milan. The freedom and republican char- 
acter of his language in refereoce to these 
events attracted the notice of the poli<?e, and 
he only escaped imprisonment by the aid of 
poweifiil friends, who screened him from 
the myrmidons of Fouch^. Escaped from 
these perils, he surrendered himself to the 
pleasures of Paris; and after travellix)g in 



soon overflowed ; private houses were 
converted into temporary places of 
detention ; the amnesty solemnly pro- 
claimed was violated. The baseness 
of denunciation appeared in the royal- 
ist ranks; and blood, after the con- 
test was over, flowed in frightful 
streams on the sca£fold. In tlus ex- 
tremity a second rebellion broke oat» 
more formidable than the former, for 
it was founded on despair, and stimu- 
lated by revenge. A hero arose whose 
name is indissolublv connected with 
the cause of South American indepen- 
dence. Bolivar,* who had retreated 
from La Quayra to New Granada, 
which still continued the contest, soon 
appeared on the plains of Venezuela at 
the head of six thousand men, com- 
posed partly of volunteers from New 
Granada, partly of fugitives from Oa- 
raocas and La Guayra, whom the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards had driven to de- 
spair. Disregarding the defeat of a- 
laige body of auxiliary horse, whom 
the royalists routed, the Independent 
general advanced rapidly towards the 

Germany, where he made tlie acquaintance 
of the illustrious Humboldt, be returned to 
Spain, and subsequently traversed North 
America: and at leugth, returning home, 
resumed the indolent life of the nobles of 
Caraccas, till the troubles broke out in 1808. 
Thoagh he was then a colonel of militia, as 
his father had been in Aragiia, he at firat 
took no part in the divisions which ensued, 
and treated the first efforts of independence, 
which terminated in the revolution of 19th 
April 1810, as a chimerical attempt. Being 
secretly inclined, however, to the cause of 
independence, and solicited by his friends 
to take office under the new government, 
he at length agreed to go to London as one 
of the deputies fi^m Venezuela to the Brit- 
ish government in 1810, when Lord Wel- 
lesley gave them the same answer as Lord 
Liverpool had done, and explained that 
England could take no part in any attempt 
to dismember the Spanish monarchy. In 
the following year, however, he embarked 
in the cause of the revolution with Qeneral 
Miranda, who was now made dictator, and 
fought several actions against Monte Verde ; 
but, after the &11 of Caraccas, he took part 
with the royalists in the arrest of the for- 
mer general, whidi has affixed a dark stain 
on his memory. Subsequently, however, 
the cruelties and perfidy of the Spaniards 
again drove him to arms, and thencefor- 
ward his biography becomes the annals of 
the War of Independence in South Ame- 
rica. — See Biographie UnwerteUe, Sup. Iviii. 
497, 499. 
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cftpital defeated Mionte Verde at Ga- 
cNita, aiid entered Camoeas in tri- 
maph on tbe 4th Aagfost 1819, mtMag 
fifteen hundred SpaniBh troops pri- 
Bezie^B* 

64. The joy of the inhabitanta at 
this deliverance made them forget for 
a Ume the honors of the earthquake ; 
the prisons were opened, the royalists 
banu^ed, their property confiscated, 
and the army reeruited by a large body 
of needy republicans, whom the re?o- 
lutionary troubles had depriTed of 
bread, or vietpriouy cruelty had in- 
spired with the thirst for rengeance. 
Bolivar, finding he oould not prevail 
on Monte Verde to consent to an ex- 
change of prisoners, took a frightful 
revenge by murdering his captives in 
cold blood. The war continued for 
some years after with various success 
in Venezuela— for Honte Verde re^ 
tained his footing in the interior of 
the country—and with an itieredible 
amount of cruelty inflicted, and suffer- 
ing borne, by both the contending par- 
ties. But the authority of the Inde- 
pendents in that province was never 
again destroyed, and Bolivar, who after 
hiiB glorious success had the magnani- 
mity to lay 6ovm the diotatorsbip with 
which the necessities of his country- 
men had invested him, was obliged to 
restune it again from their gratitude. 

65. To all appearance the revolu- 
tionary party in Venezuela was now 
established on a solid foundation; and 
so they might have been if they had 
used their victory with justice and 
humanity. But instead of doing tlds, 
they continued the war with a degree 
of barbarity exceeding anything re- 
corded in civilised histoiy, and out- 
stripping even the atrocities of ike 
French Revolution. By a prockuna- 
Uon issued by the Independent gov- 
ernment from Carthagena on the 13th 
January 1813, it was declared that Uie 
whole property, movable and immov- 
able, of the Spanish royalists should 
be confiscated, one -half to the state, 
one -fourth to the officers, and the 
other fourth to the soldiers engaged 
against them ; and that every soldier 
who presented twenty Spanish heads 
should be made an ensign, if thirty a 



lieutenant, if fifty a captain.* The 
barbarity of ancient warfare has no 
such att^Doioos code of military law to 
present : it exceeds even the usages of 
the Turks, for they paid for those heads 
only vddch were cut off in battle ; but 
the regenerators of the New Worid 
offered rewards for all Spanish heads 
indiscriminately, whether of soldiers 
or pacific citizens. Nor did these at- 
rocious ediets rem&in a dead letter. 
On tiie 8th of Februazy 1814, eight 
hundred and twezFty- three Spaniards, 
in great part old men, sick, some bed- 
ridden, and many whose lives had done 
h(»K>ur to their country, were con- 
demned' to death by Bolivar at Oarac- 
cas,-and four hundred and thirty at La 
Quayra, for no other crime but their 
birth; and on the 14th and 15th of 
the same month, they were all mur- 
dered on the public place of execution. 
Some were so old and infirm that they 
could not stand, and they were shot 
bound to chairs. Such were the aus- 
pices under which freedom arose in 
Spanish America.f 

66. Such unheard-of atrocities had 
the usual effect of rendering the op- 
posite party desperate, and rousing 
anew the well-nigh extinguished fiame 
of civil wan A dreadful guerilla con- 
test sprang up in every part of Vene- 
zuela, which involved the whole of 

* "As the chief ohject of this war is to 
destroy the acctirsed race of Spaniards in 
Venezuela, without excepting the Canarians : 
in order to lay claim to a reward, or to a 
rank, it will be sufficient to present a certain 
number of heads of European Spaniardtt or of 
the Islanders of the Caiiaries. The soldier 
who presents twenty heads will be made an 
ensign, thirty heads will be the vaJue of the 
rank of lieutenant; and fifty that of captain. 
The property of the Buropean Spaniard^ 
comprised in the liberated territory will be 
divided into fom: parts ; one for the officers 
who shall f6rm part of tbe expedition, 
and who shall have assisted at the first 
action; the second part to the soldiers of 
freedom ; the rest will revert to the state. 
The property will be divided in every town, 
immediately on the entiy of the republican 
troops ; the Aimiture which cannot be car- 
ried away, or easily separated, will be sold 
by BxoMon.*'-^ Proclamation, Jan. 16. 1818; 
ANTONIO BorieSno, Mimotrts de Murillo, v. 

t <* This sontence was effectively executed 
with regard to 1253 Spaniards, as well pri- 
soners of war as merchants, or exerciting 
other professions, who had never taken up 
arms against the dictator, (BoUvarX ana 
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ihat beaulifialooantryin iinuttanble 
woe, and soon reduced, br two hun* 
dred thnunftnd, the number of iti 
iahabitants. Meanwhile the Spanish 
govemmeni, at length relioTod from 
-the presBureof the war with Napoleon 
by the peace of Paris, prepared to take 
deoifiire st^ to reassert their doini»> 
ion oyer the New World. G«neml 
HucUlo, the best of their commanders, 
trained in the sehaol of Wellington, 
set sail from Cadis in ISlfi at thahead 
of twelve thousand men, and arrived in 
the baguming of April at Gumanna, 
wh^ra he joined Monies, who^ at the 
head of a motley group of four thou- 
auid Indians, Mulattoes, and Negroes^ 
with a few hundred l^nianis who had 
escaped from the massacre, still mam- 
tained the royalist standard. So great 
a reinf oroemeot speedily changed the 
fjBce of affiusi. The roj^tUsts immedi- 
ately oommenoed the reoiganisation of 
their troops, and soon after resumed 
the offensive. Carthagena was invested 
and taken after a dreadful siege of four 
mouthy in which the repubUoaas un- 
derwent the extremity of sufficing.* 
^ 67. The clemency displayed by Mu- 
rillo on this occasion brightly contrasted 
with the barbarity of the Independ- 
ents. Property was respected, no eze- 
eutions except of a few chiefr followed 
his victozy^ Caraooas and the whole 

were vending at Carafoa and Laguera— 623 
of tbeee were shot at Cutacam, and 480 at 
iiuayra. These executions took placa on 
the three days appointed by the dictator, 
witikmt goiiur through any form of justice. 
The dictator Had no wish to hear any repro- 
saatataona— he had irrevooably pronounced 
their doom. Among the victims of this ter^ 
rible sentence wore men of eighty years old 
and upwards^ who, because of their great 
age, or their infinnities» were unable to 
walk : these were put into an elbowochair, 
to which they were firmly bound, and con- 
ducted to the place of execution.'* These 
are the words of the republican general in 
the service of Veneauela, the biographer of 
Bolivar, Ducondray Holstein, (i. 69), 

* '"Hie horrible appearance of the city 
when taken," says an eyewitness, "can 
liaxdly be deaetibed: the streets and the 
houses were encumbered with the dead and 
the dying; the atmosphere was so peaiilen- 
tial when we entered, as almost to impede 
xespiEation ; groans and lamentations were 
heard on all sides. '*~-Gen. Xohklom to the 
Spamth CfcvemmetU^ Jan. 15, 1816 ; HiU. de 
ktRihffol. Atnir. 1S2; and JMifmolres di Hu- 
aiL&o, 02, es. 



sea-oosat speedily fell into Ui haada; 
the insuigentSy brokan into sepafste 
bands, were driven into the paetlilesi 
wilds in the interior; and Bolivar ww 
constnaned to ^ to Jamaioa, to endea- 
vour to raise fmids for a iwnewsid of the 
w«r, from the English merohaata who 
favoured the cause of the Independ* 
ents. Soon after, however, a frerii in- 
surrection broke out in the island of 
Hazguerita, in which the fugitives frmn 
Carthagena had taken refuge. A new 
and formidable partisan, Pabb; appesKed 
on the side of me Independents, at the 
head of the redoubtable Gkuoho horn 
from the Pampas; and after three 
years of obstinato and bloodhr hostilir 
ties^ in the course of which Yeneaoela 
suffered beyond example, both from 
friend and foe, aliiiough ilie capital 
and chief stron^olds were in the hands 
of the Spaniaids, a frightful Vendeaa 
waifroe ravaged almost the whole in« 
terior of its immense provinces* 

68. It was in tiiis dubious stato of 
the deplorable contest, when victory 
had declared decidedly in favour o{ 
neither party, but the scales rather 
preponderated to the side of the royait 
ists, that Great Britain appeared, cov- 
ertly and insidiously, but most effect- 
ively, in the struggle. The ezcitomeilt 
of the war had now passed away, and 
with it in some degree the noble spirit 
in the people, and the fidelity to en- 
gagements in the government, which 
its dangera had called forth. Distress 
had prevailed widely in the country 
from the faSL in 1^ price of commodi- 
ties, resulting from the rise in the va- 
lue of money which followed the mone- 
tary bUl of 1819, and the severe con- 
traction of the currency by which it 
had been for three yean preceded. 
Commercial embarrassment, equally 
witii its cupidity, anticipated the open* 
ing of an inexhaustible field for the 
operations of trade in the boundless 
realms of independent Spanish Ame- 
rica; and political necessity, not less 
than insidious liberalism, had in some 
degree loosened the principles of in- 
tog^ty in the government. Loans to 
a great extent were in consequence ad- 
vanced by i3ie English capitalists to 
the insurgent autiJiorities ; and statioaa 
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w«re ovenly appointed at Ijondon, Dub- 
lin, GHaagow, Liverpool, and all the 
principal towna in the empire, to enrol 
recruita for British legions to serve in 
South America. These troops soon 
acquired a most formidable consistency 
from the number of the discharged 
veterans of Wellington's army who 
were included in their ranks, and who 
communicated U> them the inestim- 
able advantages of experience and dis- 
cipline. 

69. Above ten thousand men, a kige 
proportion of whom were Peninsular 
veterans, were sent out at dififerent 
times in the years 1817, 1819, and 
1820, although not more than half that 
number ever appeared in the field, 
from Uie dreadful mortality with which 
they were affected in the unhealthy 
island of Marguerita, where their prin- 
cipal depot was stationed. Tet even 
this inconsiderable number doubled 
the resl strength of Bolivar^s troops, 
now sorely reduced by sickness, fatigue, 
and the sword. They were divided 
into three legions : the firsts three 
thousand strong, commanded by Col- 
onel Hippesley, was, from jealousy of 
their force, blended with Bolivar's 
other divisions; the second, number- 
ing two thousand five hundred, under 
Colonel English, and the third, of five 
thousand, chiefly Irish, under General 
Devereuz, were allowed to remain to- 
gether. These brave men joined the 
cause of the Independents in great 
part from the natuxul sympathy of the 
English heart with the cause of free- 
dom all over the world, and the rest- 
lessnessof ardent spirits chafing against 
the weary inaction of a pacific life. 
But it must ever be considered a dark 
stain on the English government, that 
they permitted such powerful succour 
to be sent to rebels against a closely 
allied state, not only without hind- 
rance, but with tacit approbation ; and 
that the British legions which finally 
achieved the dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy in the New World 
embarked in great pai*t from the 
Thames, under the immediate eye of 
the Administration. 

70. While the resources of Bolivar 
and the insurgents were thus doubled 



by the powerful succours in men and 
money obtained from Qreat Britain, 
the revolutionary spirit which had been 
fermenting in Cadis and in the Span- 
ish army, ever since the promulgation 
of the fatal constitution of 181^ pro- 
duced an ebullition which in the same 
ratio reduced those of the royalists, 
and in its ultimate results has involved 
Spain in unheard-of calamities. Slowly, 
but with great perseverance, the Span- 
ish government had been preparing a 
powerful expedition at Cadiz to rein- 
force Murillo, on a scale of such mag- 
nitude as, if it had reached the shores 
of the New World, must at once have 
crushed the insurrection. But during 
the long sojourn of the troops at Cadiz, 
in consequence of the penury of the 
Spanish treasury, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty they experienced in fit- 
ting out the expedition, the troops be- 
came infected with the contagion of 
revolutionary principles, and appalled 
by the frightful accounts sedulously 
spread amongst them by the democrats 
of that pla^, of the sufferings and 
wasting away of the royalist forces in 
the New World. 

71. The consequence was, that, on 
the night of the 7th June 1819, the 
whole troops in the Isle of Leon broke 
out into open mutiny, refusing to obey 
their orders, or embark for the seat of 
war in America. The revolt was at 
the moment checked by the vigour 
and decision of the Conde d'Abisbal 
(O'Donnell), who suddenly surrounded 
the insurgent camp with a smaller body 
of troops, who remained true to their 
colours; but nevertheless this event 
proved fatal to the expedition, as it 
was found necessary to disperse the 
mutineers through the towns in Anda- 
lusia, and they could not again be 
assembled. And on the 5th January 
1820, matters were brought to a crisis 
by the revolt of the whole army, twenty 
thousand strong, destined for South 
America — an event which was followed 
by a revolution in the government at 
Madrid, and the resignation by Gene- 
ral Murillo, who was so deeply impli- 
cated with the royalist party, of the 
command he had so long maintained 
with such resolution in the New World. 
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72. The isfluenoe of these eyents on 
ihe eonteet in the Yeneeuelan plains 
speedily appeared. Swelled by the for- 
midable British auxiliaries, the troops 
under Boliyar ere long mustered fifteen 
thousand sabres and bayonets; while 
those under La Torre, who, on the re- 
signation of Murillo, had received the 
oommand, were reduced by sickness, 
fatigue, and the sword, to six thousand. 
Yet even this diminutive band main- 
tained its ground for eighteen months 
longer in the country : thus affording 
decisive evidence that the mass of the 
people in Venezuela, worn out by re- 
volution and suffering, were far from 
being hearty in the cause, and that it 
was domestic treachery and foreign in- 
terference, not native vigour, which 
iiltimately decided the contest. But 
at length the British auxiliaries assert- 
ed the inherent superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and, for good or for 
evil, determined the independence of 
Spanish America. In June 1821, the 
Spaniards, four thousand strong, were 
posted in a strong position near Caba- 
BOBo, where they were watched by 
Bolivar at the head of eight thousand 
men, of whom twelve hundred were 
British auxiliaries, cfaiefly Peninsular 
veterans, and three thousand were cav- 
alry from the Pampas. For twenty 
days the Spaniards in their strong 
position set the enemy at defiance, and 
Bolivar did not venture to attack them ; 
but at length secret information was 
sent him of a circuitous path by which 
the right of the Spanish position might 
be turned. The flower of the army, 
comprehending the whole British aux- 
iliaries, was despatched imder the reso- 
lute guidance of General Paez on this 
perilous expedition. 

73. Dreadful hai'dships were encoun- 
tered, especially by the British, in the 
course of the march. Obliged to ad- 
vance in Indian file along a narrow 
path, the feet of the soldiers were so 
lacerated by the sharp flint rocks which 
they met at every step, that their shoes 
were soon cut through, and their feet 
covered with blood. Upon this these 
resolute men took off their shirts, tore 
them in pieces, and with their feet 
thus bandaged continued their march 



Such perseverance was not long of 
meeting with its revrard. Arriving 
unperoeived on the right flank of the 
Spanish position, La Torre at once saw 
his defences and intrenohments ren- 
dered useless; but he instantly direct- 
ed a new formation to the right, and 
prepared to combat on equal terms the 
assailing force. The Columbians, who 
formed the first line, were speedily 
broken by the royal regiment of Bur- 
ffos; the lancers of Pass were so ex- 
hausted by their long and painful 
march, that the horses were unable to 
move. Everything depended on the 
British auxiliaries; %nd the Spaniards, 
deeming the victory secure, advanced 
with loud shouts against the second 
line, where they were placed, taking 
them for Creoles, and anticipating an 
easy triumph over them. No sooner 
were they within gun-shot, than thev 
opened a heavy fire of musketry, which 
was well sustained though vigorously 
returned ; and soon after, still taking 
the enemy for Creoles, surprised at the 
resistance, they advanced with levelled 
bayonets. But they soon discovered 
their mistake. At the same instant 
the word " Charge !" was given in the 
British line : and the Spaniards, as they 
advanced in disorder to achieve what 
they deemed an easy victory, beheld 
with dismay the dense and steady line 
of the Englishemerging, with deafening 
cheers and levelled bayonets, through 
the smoke. That charge decided the 
fate of South America. The Span- 
iards, thunderstruck, broke and fled ; 
the British followed in close pursuit, 
and though unsupported — Paez's horse 
being unable to follow up the advan- 
tage — did terrible execution with their 
bayonets. The Spanish general Morales, 
who was at the head of fifteen hundred 
horse, envious of La Torre for having 
received the superior command, unhap- 
pily held back, and never charged the 
victors when disordered by their rush. 
Some Spanish brigs, which opened a 
heavy fire on the &nk of the British, 
were driven off by repeated volleys of 
musketry. La Torre's men broke and 
fled on all sides, leaving their camp, 
cannon, and ammunition in the hands 
of the victors. Not four hundred of 
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the Spaniflh troops found refuge in the 
mUlfl of Porto Cabello. 

74. Every one now saw that tiie roy- 
alist cause was ruined in Yenezuela. 
Despair at the defeat of La Torre, and 
the jealousy of Morales, filled every 
heart with oonstemation; and in a few 
weeks after this overthrow, twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Caraooas, La 
Giiayia, and Porto Cabello, fled ^m 
their country and took refuge in the 
adjacent West India Islands. Garaccas 
was immediately evacuated, and occu- 
pied by the Independents; Carthagena, 
closely besieged, surrenderedin the end 
of September; Porto Cabello, where 
La Torre commanded in person, held 
out longer, but was at length reduced; 
and the victorious Bolivar, formally 
installed in the republican government 
in the capital, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Columbia. But he found the 
principal towns deserted ; not a white 
man was to be seen in the streets; 
misery and desolation universally pre- 
vailed ; and the sanguinary dictator, 
terrified at the emigration of eighty 
thousand Spaniards, comprising the 
best families and whole wealth of Ye- 
nesuela, in vain issued proclamations 
conjiuing- them to remain under the 
republican government.* 

75. The contest for South American 
freedom was virtually decided on the 
Venesuelan plains ; but after the inde- 
pendence of Columbia had been secured, 
much still remained to be done to push 
the victory to its remote consequences. 
A dreadful contest had for six years 
desolated Peru and Chili, in tiie latter 
of which San MARTnr had organised a 
republican government, and neither 
party could yet boast of a decided ad- 
vantage on that side of the Andes ; the 
Boyalist standards sloll flying in the 
former country, and the Independents 
having gained nearly entire possession 
of the latter. Don Jos^ de San Martin 

* "The general emigntioii has caused me 
the moat profomid grief. You cauiot have 
fled and abandoned your property by a spon- 
taneous movement; not that this flight, 
this abandonment, can have been oaueed by 
the fear, inspired in 3wu by either the Co- 
lumbian or &>axudi armiea."— ■ProcIoNMtum 
bjf BoLxvAB, 3d. July 1821 ; Duoohdbay Hol- 
sraor, ii. 249. 



was bom in Tapeya, in Paragfuay, in 
1779. Being greatly beloved by all 
ranks, lie was placed at the head of the 
forces of Buenos Ayres» when an inva- 
sion of Chili, to aid the republicans of 
that province in establishing their in- 
dependency was resolved on in Decem- 
ber 1816. By incredible efforts, and 
no small exertion of skill, he eqtdpped 
and led across the Andes a ooipe of 
four thousand men, with which- he at- 
tacked and totally defeated the royal- 
ist troops at Chacabuco, on February 
12, 1817. This great success led to ihe 
immediate establishment of an inde- 
pendent government in Chili, of which 
he was elected president and com- 
mander-in-chief. He accepted, how^ 
ever, only the latter situation, and sug- 
gested for the former Qeneral CHig- 
gins, who was accordingly appointed. 
The remnant of the Spanish army took 
refuge in a fortified sea-port, Talcuhu- 
ana; but being reinforced by five thou- 
sand veterans from Peru, ibjej sallied 
forth, eight thousand strong, in spring 
1818, and on 19th March totally de- 
feated and dispersed the Independent 
forces. Such, however, was the vigour 
of San Martin and O'Higgins, that ttie 
broken renutins of their troops were 
quickly reassembled ; and on the 5th 
April 1818, only seventeen days after 
their former disaster, they attacked 
and worsted the royalists at Maypo. 
From that day l^e independence of 
Chili was secured, though the Span- 
iards still maintained tiieir ground in 
Peru. 

76. Encouraged by this success, the 
republicans fitted out an expedition, 
the naval part of which was under the 
able direction of Lord Cochrane, who, 
after his dismissal from the service of 
Great Britain, had entered that of the 
Spanish insurgents, to rouse the Paru- 
vians to assert their independence; and 
in the first instance gained consideE^ 
able successes, and established them- 
selves in the most important towns on 
the sea^soast. Subsequently, however, 
the Spanish troops had gained with, 
ease three considerable victories; and 
it was evident that, without external 
aid, the unwarlike Peruvians would 
sink before the rescdution of the roy«l« 
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ists. Urgent repmcfotatloiui of this 
state of matters ^rere made, and the 
decisiye suooeas gained in Venezuela 
enabled sneoorum to be sent In May 
1^24, howerer, the triumph of the In- 
dependents in Colombia haying been 
completed by the fall of Porto Cabello» 
preparations were made for detaching 
a powerful expedition ^mtobs the Andes 
to cooperate in the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from the fitttnesses of Upper 
Peru, where Generals Canterac, Val- 
dee, and- Oloneta, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, still kept the field, watohed 
by the army of the Independents^ about 
ten thousand strong. 

77. Incredible were the hardships 
xmdergone by the republican troops in 
eroBsing the Andes. * The liberating 
army, under Bolivar in person, assem- 
bled near Huaras, in July 1824, to the 
number of ten thousand men, and ad- 
vanced in three divisions to commence 
the formidable task of surmounting 
the Cordilleras. Their baggage equip- 
ment had previously been rigorously 
-reduced to the lowest state, so that the 
troops were as lightly accoutred as it 
was possible for men to be; and Boli- 
var^s excellent regulations had placed 
every department in the most efficient 
.state. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, however, far exceeded those 
which opposed either Hannibal or Na- 
poleon in the passage of the Alps. For 
a hundred leagues the tracks already 
existing required to be made into roads, 
and shedd to be erected at intervals in 
the long barren uninhabited tracts, fur 
shelter to the men and animals at the 
shivering elevation of ten and twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. By the indefatigable exertions of 
General Sucr^, the second in command, 
these difficulties were all overcome, and 
wood for fuel, with magazines of bar- 
ley and IncUan com, were coUeoted in 
the sheds which are stationed at int^*- 
Tals in those awful solitudes to afibrd 
iSie weary traveller shelter and repose. 

78. Still, ^e suffbrings of the men 
In the long and toilsome ascent were 
extreme. The paths wound up steep 
ravines or clefts between precipices of 
frightful depth, surmounted on either 
side by inaccessible rocks, starting up 



into evevy imagioable and fantastio 
form. The shelving ledges which af- 
forded the only foot^hold on the rugged 
sides of the Andes were so narrow as 
to compel the troops to go whole days' 
journeys in single file, and often spread 
a rsgiment over several miles. The 
deep guUeys or breaks in the tnuduv 
formed by projecting rocks or water- 
falls, required to be wound round with 
extreme caution ; a single false step 
was certain death ; and numbers^ 
slipping their feety were precipitated 
before the eyes of their oomradss 
hundreds of fathoms down the bare 
ledges of rock, and perished miserably. 
Many corps, in spite of tiie utmost 
efforts to keep them right, missed their 
way, and wandered for days up fright- 
ful watercourses, without either meet- 
ing with their comrades or finding 
provisions. It was only by constant 
sounding of the trumpets, and inoes* 
sant hallooing from one corps to an- 
other, that the troops were prevented 
from being lost amidst the mists and 
snow-storms of those pathlesssoUtudes. 
At length, however, all their difficul- 
ties were overcome, and Bolivar re- 
viewed his forces, nine thousand strong, 
on the plain between Rancas and Passo, 
at the height of twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. 

79. Never were foroes assembled 
under more animating circumstances 
than the Independent army on this 
memorable occasion. The view from 
the table-land on which they stood is 
perhaps the most magnificent in the 
worid. On i^e east lay the Andes, 
whose tremendous ridges had just been 
surmounted with so much toil ; on 
the west started njp endless peaks of 
the Cordilleras, some wrapt in clouds, 
othersresplendentwithglitteringsnow. 
North and south the plain was bound- 
ed by stupendous chains of mountains, 
with their summits reposing above the 
clouds. The troops were assembled on 
the banks of the noble lake of Reyes, 
the principal source of tiie mighty 
sti'eam of the Amazons. Among the 
men who were there reviewed were 
veterans of all nations ; some who had 
stormed the great redoubt at Borodino 
few who had witnessed the confia- 
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gration of Moscow and the capture of 
Paris ; many who had combated on the 
Douro and the Garoune; others who 
had surmounted the Pyrenees, and sur- 
vived the carnage of Waterloo. But 
all were now animated with one spiiit; 
long service together, difficulties brave- 
ly surmounted, hardships endured in 
common, had created a new bond of 
union; and a unanimous shout of en- 
thusiasm buinst from all, when the ad- 
dress of the Liberator was read at the 
head of each regiment, which promised 
immediate victory, the deliverance of 
Peru, and the final emancipation of 
South America, as the reward of their 
strenuous efforts. 

80. Had Canterac and Valdez, with 
their numerous veteran troops, attack- 
ed the head of Bolivar's columns as 
they debouched, almost in single file, 
from the gorges of the Andes, they 
must have achieved an easy victory. 
But, misled by the facility with which 
they had routed several bodies of the 
Independents in recent actions, they 
had conceived an undue contempt for 
their adversaries, made no attempt to 
unite, and allowed the precious time to 
pass by without a shot being fired. 
Roused at length from his slumber, by 
the appearance of their troops in force 
on the west of the Andes, Canterac re- 
solved to attack the Independent army 
alone, as they emerged from the defiles ; 
and on the 5th, the royalist army, seven 
thousand strong, was discerned in their 
front on the plain of Junin. But the 
Independents were already extricated 
from the straits, and Canterac, finding 
the enemy in greater strength than he 
expected, placed his cavalry to cover 
his retreat, and fell back. In an in- 
stant the saddles were shifted to the 
led horses, which were compaititively 
fresh ; the long Columbian lance was 
in the horseman's hands, and the for- 
midable Gauchos of the Pampas pre- 
pared to contend with the veteran ca- 
valiers of Spain. The Spaniards, led 
by Canterac in person, made a master- 
ly charge, and attacked the Indepen- 
dents with such vigour that their cav- 
alry were at first routed, and the roy- 
alist horse broke in pursuit. Sucr^ 
skilfully took advantage of this circum- 



stance; the republicans raUied, and tha 
strength and skill of the South Ame- 
rican horsemen, in the single combata 
to which the contest was now reduced, 
more than compensated this first suc- 
cess of the Spaniards. After a terrible 
shock, in which each could boast of 
some success, both parties retired, the 
Spaniards having lost four hundred^ 
the Colimibians two hundred and fifty 
killed and woimded. The charm of the 
Spanish cavalry was broken by this ac- 
tion, in which they had upon the whole 
been worsted by the hardy Gauchos of 
the Pampas. But still the condition 
of Bolivar's army was very critical,, 
without magazines, in a mountainous 
country, with the royalist army, of 
nearly double its own strength, in 
front, and the sterile ridges of the 
Andes in reai*. 

81. Both parties, inspired with mu- 
tual respect, remained in a state of in- 
activity after this severe shock ; but 
the royalists in the end retired, Boli- 
var extended his quarters, and, deem- 
ing the campaign over, put his troops 
into cantonments, and himself retired 
to Lima, to attend to affidrs on the 
coast. Meanwhile Canterac and Val- 
dez, now thoroughly alarmed, effected 
a junction by an extraordinary march, 
of the latter, and with their united 
force, twelve thousand strong, advanc- 
ed against the Independent army, now 
mustering not more than six thousand 
lances and bayonets. Alarmed at such 
a fearful superiority of foroe, Sucr& 
gradually retired, till he was driven up 
with his back to the Andes, in circum- 
stances apparently desperate. Can- 
terac and Valdez followed him closely^ 
and on the afternoon of the 8th De- 
cember occupied the heights of Con- 
dorkanki,* twelve thousand feet above 
the sea, in such strength as to render 
the situation of the republicans gloomy 
in the extreme. Their army occupied 
the plain of Ayacucho, at the foot of 
the gigantic wall of Condorkanki, now 
bris&ng with the sabres and bayonets 
of the royalists; behind these rose the 
vast mountain range of the Cordilleras, 

* Condorkanki, in the language of tbe coun- 
try, means " worthy of the Candor. ** — Mix^ 
LGR, iL 165. 
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irhkStk rendered all eeo^^w imponible. 
Deeming victoiy seonrey the royalist 
genende approached the Independent 
outpoatfly and invited them to aorren- 
der — a propoaition which was indig- 
nantly rejected. 

82. The morning of the 0th was 
cold and dear, and when the sim rose 
above the mountains, his rays shone 
on as gallant a host in either army as 
ever contended for the dominion of a 
mighty continent. The soldiers on 
both sides were observed rubbing their 
hands, and exhibiting every mark of 
satisfaction that this protracted contest 
was drawing to a termination. With 
the officers on either side it was lite- 
rally a question of life or death : for 
the usages of civilised war had ceased 
between these ruthless foes, and the 
dungeon and the scaffold appeared in 
certain prospect to the defeated army. 
At nine o'clock the royalists with great 
difficulty descended the steep preci- 
pices of Condorkanki, the cavalry lead- 
ing their horses, the in&ntry clinging 
by their hands to the difb down which 
they were moving; on seeing which 
General Sucrd, who commanded the 
Independent forces, addressed a few 
animating words to his men, remind- 
ing tiiem that upon their efforts that 
day depended the fate of South Ame- 
rica, and that he was sssured another 
day of glory was about to crown their 
constancy. Qeneral Cordova led on 
the republican cavalry, exclaiming, as 
he advanced with his hat in his hand, 
*' Adelante peso de venoedores t" — " On 
with the step of conquerors 1" On the 
other side the Viceroy, at the head of 
the st&Btdy Spanish infantry, descended 
the mountain and advanced to the at- 
tack. 

83. The Columbian infantry met 
them nothing daunted — for the long 
warfare had made the troops on both 
aides excellent — and for a few minutes 
a terrible contest ensued. Soon, how- 
ever, the Independents prevailed; the 
Spanish foot were driven back to the 
■steeps of Condorkanki with great 
slaughter, and numbers dropped under 
the Columbian fire as they clambered 
up its rugged sides. In the confusion 
the Viceroy mm wounded and made 



prisoner. But Valdei, who had not 
hitherto engaged, opened a heavy fire 
on the now duordered Independents ; 
two royalist battalions, fresh and in 
firm array, descended the dift and 
routed the Peruvian insurgents, who 
were in hot pursuit ; the Spanish foot 
rallied, hurled their assailants down the 
rocks, and pursued them with loud 
cries of victory across the plain. All 
seemed lost. At this critical instant 
Oeneral Miller, whose brigade was the 
last republican reserve, and who oom« 
manded the horse, led the hussars of 
Junin to charge the victorious royal- 
ists in flank: Uie Spaniards were quick- 
ly broken, their artillery taken, and 
the infancy dispersed. Fourteen hun- 
dred of the royalists were killed, seven 
hundred, with the Viceroy, made pri- 
soners, and fifteen guns taken. Buttiie 
republican loss of eleven hundred kill- 
ed and wounded, out of less than six 
thousand who engaged, showed at what 
a haaard the Independents had con- 
tended; and in the decisive struggle 
the independence of South America 
was won by tiie lances of the Pampas, 
led by the firmness and skill of an Eng- 
lish general.* 

84. This battle decided the fate of 
South America. A capitulation waa 
immediately entered into by Canterac, 
in virtue of which the whole of Peru 
and Chili was surrendered to the Inde- 
pendents, and the Spanish forces were 
bound to evacuate entirely both pro- 
vinces. Rodil, who commanded the 
fortress of Callao, refused to recognise 
the capitulation, and prolonged for two 
years more the defence of that strong- 
hold; but at length he too was forced 
to capitulate, after a heroic and most 
resolute defence. Mexico followed the 
impulse given by those decisive events. 
An insurrection against the roval au- 
thority in that province had, indeed, 
commenced so early as 1810, and was 
carried on with tarious success till 

* It is an instance of Spanish gratitudo 
that the name of General Miller, to whoeo 
skill and oouiage this viotoiy was matahr 
owing, is never mentioned in the Spanish 
official aooount, though it is admitted that 
it was the hnssars of Junin whom he com- 
manded who wcm the victOTy.~8uGR]^sC{{|IeMi{ 
AceowU, Annmin BUtwriqiu, 1824, UO, 71L 
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1819, whenit WM«linoBt extioguulMd. 
l!be neKt yetr, however, the aeoonnta 
reoeiTed ca the reroltttion in Spain 
cftoaed Booh a general ferxnfint that the 
revolt broke out afireeh ; and all pro- 
posals lor a eompromise with the old 
country being rejected by the Cortes 
at Madrid, &e insuxgents prevailed, 
and Itubbidb their leader was elected 
emperor in May 1822. Disputes soon 
arising between him and bis con- 
gress, he abdicated the throne and 
left the country, when a republican 
government was, in 1828, establish- 
ed in this splendid region, by whose 
independence the Spanish authority 
was finally extinguished in the New 
World.  

85. Thus was accomplished, Irom 
the results of the Frendi invasion of 
Spain, the ultimate independence of 
South America — a result so vast and 
important as to justify the historian 
in outstepping the period whidi his 
narrative in general embraces, and trac- 
ing out, in a slight sketch, those mo- 
mentous changes to their termination. 
Never was a revolution which was 
looked to with more anxiety over the 
whole civilised world, or one from 
which more important results to the 
best interests of humanity were antici- 
pated. And what has been the result? 
It has, hitherto at least, been calamit- 
ous in the extreme. Unprepared lor 
freedom by the previous exercise of 
even the smallest of its rights ; min- 
gling in their bosoms the pride of Cas- 
tiiian descent with the fierce passions 
of Creole blood; without any rational 
religion to restrain their excesses; gen- 
erally ignorant, and universally stained 
with revolutionary erime^ the South 
Americans have ffdlen into a seriee of 
political calamities almost without a 
parallel They have become the vic- 
tims of revolutions so frequent, of dvil 
dissensions so incessant, that history, 

* The &te of Iturbide was very melancholy. 
In July 1824 he was induoed, by the hope of 
being uteful to his country to the ertsxt of an 
attempt beingmode to roconquer it by Spain, 
to retnm to Mexico, where, in pxursuanoe of 
a decree made by the xepttbliean government 
in his absence, and with the existence of 
vrbixib. he was unacquainted, he was imme- 
diatelly acrested and shot. 



in despair, hm oeiMd asbfeemptiiig io> 
trace their thread; and the awful in- 
terval of obscure bloodshed and devw- 
tation may be daridy judged of from 
the following appaUing faete. The 
depopulation of tiie Soufth American 
states during the continuance of the 
contest has been audi, that^ in the ridi- 
est and most important of them, the 
number of the people at its dose ma 
little above a ha^ of what it had been 
when the revolution began.f Some .of 
the greatest cities whidi it contained 
have been unpeopled; almost all have 
been reduced to a moietnr of their ior^ 
mer number of inhabitantsJt The 
mines, both in Mexico and Peru, for 
long ceased to be worked; and the 
population of the town of Potosi, main- 
tained by their labour, had sunk £rom 
a hundred and fifty thousand to dght 
thousand inhabituits.§ Commerce, 
sharing in the general ruin, has so sig- 
nally declined, that> ten years after 
the contest with Old Spain had entire- 
ly ceased, the foreign trade of the 
emancipated states was not half of 
what it had been with Europe before 
the contest began; and, instead of in^^ 

t ** The population of Owaecas before the 
last revolutions was estimated at nearly a 
million inhabitants, of whom 200,000 were 
Spaniards, 450,000 free peopleof colour, 00,000 
staves, and 280,000 Tnmaiw At the preaent 
day, this part ot OolumUa fcnns the thne 
departments of Orinoco. Venesuela, and Bn- 
lia, of which the population, on account of 
dvil discords, has been reduced to 557,000 
aoQ]s."««lfA&iBBBini, xL 612. 

X " Popifiation of the dty of 

GaiBccaa^ 

Calabrosa, 

Bogota, 

*'Kargarita had lost 5000 inhabitants; 
the district of Barcelona, 12.000 ; Karacafbo^ 
6000 ; Ooro^ 4000; in Ihie, the number of in-^ 
dividualsthat have perished through waraad 
fiunine, since 1810, amounts, in the countriea 
we have Just named, to 200,000. We may 
fudge, b^ comparison, of how maa^ nu^ 
nave perished in the other proviuoes. — iKt- 
toireaela SHnluiion de 1820 m Stpogntt par 
Ch.— (a inQm5{{ean.writer), p. 19 ; and Dooon- 
DRAV HoLBTxnr, i. 28. 

$ "The town of FotosiooBtained. so eariy 
as 1611, 150,000 inhabitants. By the aboU- 
tion of the meta, and the shocks which 
wealthy establishments received during the 
Bevohition, it was reduced in 1825 to 8000." 
— QjBNBBiJ. MiLfiBt's MmuirSf ii. 289. 
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OT«ilniiinf under the inflvenoe of vapab- 
lioan iasiitutioiis, it » liill in moat 
plao6B <timiniBhing.* 

80. Important m the efieoto of the 
great dhninution of the tiade of Europe 
wi^ the South American republioa 
were to the irtiole commercial world, 
tbia importaDce waa greatly enhanced 
by the prodigioua dmiinution in the 
aupply c& the preoioua metala for the 
genend interoouxae of national which 
reaulted from theae diaaatroua oonvul* 
aiooB. It haa been already mention^ 
ed, that the minea in America aup- 
plied, previotia to the Spaniah revo- 
lution, 48,000,000 piaatrea, or about 
£10,000,000 a*year, being nine-tentha 
of the whole aupply of the g^obe. But 
in conaequence of the reyolutionary 
iroublea, which continued for fourteen 
years, and the deatruction of capital 
and indoatry oonaequent on them, the 
supply from the mines, both in Mexico 
and Peru, waa bo much diminished, 
that for many years it did not exceed 
a fifth part of what it had formerly 
been, and in some years was hardly a 
tenth.t For aeveral years the great 
minea of Mexico, the richeat in the 
world, produced nothing; in others, 
those of Peru did not yield a tenth of 
their former amount. Upon the whole^ 
from 1810 to 1830, the average annual 
Buppfy of the predouB metaU for the 
use of the globe waa not more than a 
third of what it had been in the pre- 
ceding twenty yeara. Thia, too, oo- 
curred at a time when the r» eat abliah- 
ment of peace had greatly augmented 
the commercial intercourse of man; 
when an increaaing population and 
mutual traffic everywhere imperatively 
colled for an enlarged droulating me- 
dium ; and when the vast and universal 
pr ogreaa of luxury waa daily abaorfo- 
ing a larger quantify of the predoua 
tnetak in plate and objeota of private 
ornament, iji 

87. lacaleulable is the efifeot which 
this prodigious diminution in the aup- 
ply of the precious metala haa had on 

* Avpeaiddx, L. f Hud., M. 

t See on this sutileot Appendix, N, CThap. 
XXVII. , wheretbree most interesting tables are 
given. They aflbrd the real key to the subse- 
quent political dbaagea in the Britiah empire. 



the f ortunaa of the Briliah enqnre. 
England having been, during the time 
that it waa goinc on, the graai wuAe- 
shop of the globe, the eentfe ol com- 
memal interoonrae, the aprioK of com- 
mercial activity, for the whme wcsrldr 
the effect of any matarial change in the 
value of the ouNmlatins medium waa 
muohmorepowtfrfullyfut byita inhabi- 
tants than by those of any other coun- 
try. Combined with the aimultaneoua 
and atill more diaaatroua oontmction of 
the currency by the Engliahaot of 1819, 
which compelled the &Dk of England 
to reaume ita paymenta in gold, it pro- 
duced a greater and more ruinous ef- 
fect on private f ortunea in England 
than anything recorded in her annala. 
Thence, the oonatant decline of prieea 
which wasfelt by the commeroialclaaaea 
as BO acre an evil during thia whole pe- 
riod, and the efifeota of which atill con- 
tinue with very little abatement. The 
feverish excitement of 1828 and 1824, 
originating in a great measure in the 
unbounded expectations of commercial 
prosperity which v^re generally enter- 
tained in this countiy from the final 
establishment of South American inde- 
pendence, only augmented the general 
distress, from the frightful cataatroi^ 
in which it tenmnated. All attempto 
to work the minea by Britiidi capital 
have failed, in oonaequence ol the tur- 
bulence and inaecurity of the country; 
and above a hundred and fifty wi^Hifttiff 
of Britiah mone^have becm lost in thoae 
diaaatroua minmg apeoulationa» or in 
loana to the faithleafl inaolvent repnb- 
lica of the Kew World.§ All daaaea 
auffisredby thia diminution in the aup- 
ply of the predoua metala, and oonae- 
quent fall in the money price of every 
lurticle of consumption, except thefund- 
holdera and the eapitaltate, who have 
proportionably gained; and thence the 
generaldiacontentwhiohprevailedfrom 
1815 to 1830. 

88. The incomea of the landholdesa 
for a quarter of a century were declin- 
ing, and the weight of their debts waa 

{ The amount lost by Britain in loans to 
North and South America and the revelation- 
ary government of Spain, was stated by Lord 
Ptdmerston at this enormous amoimt, in par- 
liament on 17th July 1847. 
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increasisg; the farmers, from the fall 
in the price of their produce, were pro- 
gressively impoverished : all who gained 
their livelihood by buying and selling 
— ^in other words, the whole mercantile 
dasses — found their stock daily sink- 
ing in value. In making the transition 
from high to low prices, a whole gen- 
eration suffered distress — great part of 
it was ruined. It was exactly the con- 
verse of the vast spring to industry 
which resulted from the rise of prices 
consequent on the first discovery of the 
South American mines. Thence the 
general dissatisfaction and desire for 
change which overturned the equili- 
brium of British society, swept away 
the bulwarks of British thought, and 
produced that general uneasiness and 
longing after change which terminated 
in the Reform BilL Such was the fruit 
which England reaped from its insidi- 
ous aid, in the face of solemn treaties, 
to dismember the Spanish empire, and 
force revolution upon a people unpre- 
pared for freedom. Mr Canning boasted 
in 1823 that he had called a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the old ; but in so doing he well-nigh 
submerged his own country. The moral 
laws of nature are of universal appli- 
cation and imceasing activity — Non 
aiia HomoSj ctlia Aihenis* France, as 
the natural consequence of, and just 
retribution for her iniquitous inter- 
ference in the North American insur- 
rection, received the revolution of 1789 
and twenty years of bloodshed; Eng- 
land, as the natural consequence of, 
and righteous punishment for, her per- 
fidious support of the South American 
revolt, received fifteen years of distress 
and the revolution of 1832.t 

89. But these social and political 
changes at home are neither the only, 
nor the most material ones, which have 
followed the English interference in 
the South American revolution. Con- 
sequences equally important^ perhaps 
in their ultimate issues still more ca- 
lamitous, have ensued from it to the 

* "Not one thing at Bome, another at 
Athens." 

t See AUBOK'B **Bngla;nd in 1815 and 1845." 
where the author has endeavoured to exphda 
this most imx>ortant and interesting suqject. 



British colonial empire in America. 
Mexico, surrendered to the weakening 
effect of its own passions, and the deso- 
lation of a premature and perilous 
freedom, has become the prey of a suc- 
cession of tyrants, so bloodthirsty and 
licentious that private worth has fled 
fromthedirectiou of affairs ; and public 
prosperity and national strength have, 
for the time at least, disappet^^ from 
the realm. No coimterpoise thus ex- 
ists to the expansion of the United 
States in North America. They will 
expand over Mexico as they have done 
over Texas, and, between squatting, 
appropriation, and intimidation, swal- 
low up the whole magnificent realm 
won for the Castilian crown by the 
sword of Cortez. England will look 
in vain for an ally in the New World 
to aid her in combating the growing 
strength, and curbing the ambitious 
designs of her aspiring offiipring. Brit- 
ish prudence and valour may avert the 
catastrophe for a time; but it is evi< 
dent that, without an ally there to aid 
us in the conflict, oiu: noble North 
American colonies, nourishing now 
nearly a million tons of British ship- 
ping, with our once splendid West In- 
dian Islands, must be wrested from us 
by a nation already numbering twenty 
millions of souls within its bounds, 
and doubling every quarter of a cen- 
tury. England, from motives of gain, 
interfered, covertly and discreditably, 
to wrest from Spain her American col- 
onies, and as a just retribution she 
will, from the consequences of her in- 
justice, probably lose her own. 

90. In despair at such results from 
a political movement in the effects of 
which they had contemplated an un- 
bounded field for social regeneration 
and commercial speculation, the Eng- 
lish people have ceased to take any in- 
terest in the South American repub- 
lics; they have transferred their de- 
sires rather to securing the Brazilian 
market, where, amidst the miseries of 
the worst species of slavery, the secu- 
rity of property imder a monarchical 
government has reared up an opening 
for their manufactures of greater ex* 
tent than the whole Spanish republics 
put together, albeit with a population 
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foorfold greater.* They had little sym- 
pathy for commonwealths who began 
their career by insolvency and dishon- 
€»ty, with repudiation of the ci-editors 
who had supported them in their dis- 
tress, and ingratitude to the heroes 
who had established their independ- 
ence ;t where dividends were not to be 
obtahied on stocks, nor prices for car- 
goes; where bloodshed was universal, 
turmoil incessant, and mankind seemed 
to crouch only to a succession of tyrants. 
Intent only on gain, the English people 
BO sooner found that the South Ame- 
rican republics had ceased to afford a 
market for their produce, than they 
turned their turbulent activity in other 
directions, and engaged in fresh pro- 
jects of foreign aggrandisement, and 
wild schemes of social change. 

91. But amidst all this unbounded 
disaster, a great moral renovation has 
been going on in these wasted realms 
in the only school of real improvement 
— the school of suffering. The Span- 

* See Appendix, O, Chap, lxvii., where 
their comparative coinmei*ce is given. 

t '' It is sad to add, that the brave corps of 
Xngiish who-contributedmuch to the success 
of Bohvar's campaigns, were rewarded only 
with bad treatment, roiseiy, disease, and 
death."— DucoNDBAY Holstein's Vie deBiAi- 
tfaVy ii. 113. 



iards have indelibly implanted their 
seed in their transatlantic colonies ; 
the energy which was alone wanting 
to enable them to cultivate their wilds, 
has perhaps been acquired amidst the 
unspeakable suffering of the last thirty 
years. A great destiny awaits that 
once noble people, if they can cast off 
their corruptions. The revolution came 
too soon for the interests of the exist- 
ing generation in Spanish America, 
and England has been justly punished 
for the part she took, from selfish 
motives, in bringing it about. But 
Providence can oveiTule even the sins 
of men to the ultimate welfare of hu- 
manity. And those who despair of the 
fortunes of the Spanish race in South 
America, because they have slaughter- 
ed each other with such cruelty, and 
their revolution has hitherto brought 
nothing but disaster, would do well to 
look back to the usages of war in Eng- 
land during the contest of the Roses, 
or the national freedom she enjoyed 
during the usurpation of Cromwell; 
and reflect on the issue to which Su- 
preme Wisdom has in the end conduct- 
ed bloodshed as universal, and military 
despotism as oppressive, as that which 
has hitherto blasted all the hopes of 
humanity in the New World. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 



FIB8T IKYASION OV SPAIN BY WELLINGTON. JAN. — NOV. 1S12. 



1. The close of the year 1811 and 
commencement of 1812 witnessed the 
elevation of the power of Kapoleon to 
its highest point; and such was the 
magnitude of the forces then at his 
disposal, and the paralysis which had 
seized on the minds of men from the 
unbroken career of his success, that his 
empire appeared established on a foun- 
dation which could never be shaken, 

VOL. IX. 



Every continental state had succes- 
sively attempted to combat it, and 
every one had been overthrown in the 
struggle. The alliance of Russia and 
Austria in 1805, of Russia and Prussia 
in 1806, of Spain and Austria in 1809, 
had been alike unable to restrain the 
rapid and portentous growth of his 
power. From pacific repose he rose up, 
like a giant refreshed by sleep, more for- 

o 
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IB avmben uid orgMiisation 
than when the lait strife terminated; 
from warlike strugglee he emei::ged 
conquering and to conquer. It was 
hard to lay whether his power had 
risen more rapidly in peace or in war ; 
it was difficult to see what limit could 
be imposed to the growth of an em- 
pire to which the former brought only 
an increase of hostile preparations, the 
latter an enlargement of pacific re- 
sources. 

2. The systematic exertions of mili- 
tary monarchies, and the tumultuous 
array of popular enthusiasm, had been 
alike overthrown in the strife. Little 
could be" hoped from the former, when 
the heroism of Aspem had failed ; no- 
thing expected from the latter, when 
the devotion of Saragossa had been 
subdued. The hopes awakened by the 
retreat from Torres Vedras had been 
chilled by subsequent disasters; the 
subjugation of the east of Spain seem- 
ed to presage the speedy concentration 
of an overwhelming force against the 
battalions of Wellington in the west; 
and, if he succiunbed, nothing remain- 
ed, from the shores of the Vistula to 
the Pillars of Hercules, capable of com- 
bating the French power, or resisting 
the imperial will. A general despair, 
in consequence, seized upon the public 
mind over all Europe. Even the brav- 
est hearts hesitated as to the ultimate 
issue of a contest in which former 
continental efforts had terminated only 
in disaster; and many ages of military 
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' Those cursed, double cursed news have 
sunk my spirits so much, that I am almost 
disbelieving a Providence. God forgive me ! 
But I think some evil demon has been per- 
mitted in the shape of this tyrannical mon- 
ster, whom €k>d has sent on the nations visit- 
ed in his anger. The Spaniards may have 
Boman pride, but they want Roman talent 
to support it : and, in short, unless Qod in 
his mercy idiould raise up amongst them one 
of those extraordinary geniuses, who seem 
created for the emergences of an oppressed 
people, I confess I see no hope. The spring- 
tide may, for aught I know, break upon us 
in the next session of parliament. There is 
an evil fate upon us in all we do at home or 
abroad."— Sir Walter Scjott to Ellis, 13th 
December 1808, and September 14, 1809.— 
LocKHART's Life ofSeoUy ii. 226, 227, 253. 

To the same purport, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said, writing to Gentz at Vienna :— '* I 
"believe, like you, in a resuiTection, because 



servitude wws regarded by the strong* 
est heads as the inevitable destiny o£ 
Europe, to be overthrown, periu^Wy at 
kust only by a fresh deluge of northern 
barbaruois.* 

3. It was at this dark and mournful 
period, that a dex^gyman of the Chureh 
of England thus addressed a British 
congregation : — " There is a limit, my 
brethren, to human sufifering; there is 
an hour in oppression when resolutioii 
springs from despair. There are bounds 
in the moral as well as the material 
system to the dominion of evil; there 
are limits to the injustice of nations 
as well as the guilt of individuals. 
There is a time when cunning ceases 
to delude and hypocrisy to deceive; 
when power ceases to overawe^ and 
oppression will no longer be borne. 
To that hour, to that avenging hour. 
Time and Nature are approaching. 
The cup of bitterness is full, and there, 
is a drop which will make it overflow. 
Unmarked as it may be amidst the 
blaze of military glory, the dread Hand 
is yet writing on the wall the sentence 
of its doom : the hour is steadily ap- 
proaching when evil will be overcome 
with good, and when the life-blood of 
an injured world will collect at the 
heart, and by one convulsive effort 
throw off the load that has oppressed 
it. It is impossible that the oppressed 
can longer beckon the approach of a 
power which comes only to load them 
with heavier chains; it is impossible 
that the nations of Europe, cradled in 

I believe in the immortality of d^lisation ; 
but when, by whom, and in what form, are 
questions whioh I have not the sagacity to 
answer, and on which it would be boldness 
to hazard a conjecture. A dark and stormy 
night, a black series of ages, may be prepar- 
ed for our posterity before the dawn that 
opens the more perfect day. Who can tell 
how long that fearful night maybe before the 
dawn of a brighter morrowT The race of 
man may reach the promised land ; but there 
is no assurance that the present generation 
will not perish in the VTildemess. The mis- 
chief has become too intricate to be unravel- 
led in our da^^. An evil greater than des- 
potism, even in its worst and most hideous 
form, approaches — a monarchy literally uni- 
versal seems about to be established.^— • 
Mackintosh to Qentz, 24th December 
1806; and to William Ogilvis, Esq., 34tb 
Febrtiary 1807 ; Memmn of Mackintosh, i. 807 
and 883. 
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civilieaticmandbi^fytifldd into the liberty 
of tbe duldren A Qod, can loax con- 
tinue to bend their free-bom heads 
before the feet of foreign domination ; 
or that they can Buffer the stream of 
knowledge which has so long animated 
their soi^ to terminate at last in the 
deep stagnation of military despotism. 
Even the oppressor bleeds in the hour 
that he triumphs: his people are goad- 
ed to exertions which they loathe : his 
laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who have been bereaved of their chil- 
dren. 

4. " For years our attention has 
been fixed on that great and guilty 
country 'which has been fertue in 
nothing but revolution; and from 
which, amidst the clouds that cover 
it, we have seen that dark and shajpe- 
less form arise, which, like the vision 
that appalled the king of Babylon, 
* hath its legs of iron and its arms of 
brass/ Tet, while our eye strains to 
measure its dimensions, and our ear 
shrinks at the threatening of its voice, 
let us survev it with the searching eye 
of the prophet, and we shall see that 
its feet are of ' base and perishable 
day/ Amidst all the terrors of its 
brightness, it has no foundation in the 
moral stability of justice. It is irra- 
diated by no beam from Heaven; it is 
blessed by no prayer of man; it is 
worshipped with no gratitude by the 
patriot heart. It may remain for the 
time that is appointed it; but the 
awful hour is on the wing when the 
universe will resound with its fall : 
and the same sun which now measures 
oat with reluctance the length of its 
impious reign, will one day pour its 
nndecaying beams amid its ruins, and 
bring forth from the earth which it has 
overshadowed the promises of a greater 
spring.*'* — That ultimate triumph of 
virtue over oppression which the fore- 
sight of the statesman could not ven- 
tore to anticipate, and the courage of 
the soldier hardly dared to expect, was 
clearly foreseen, and confidently an- 
nounced, at the darkest period of the 
struggle, by the undoubting voice of 

* Fast Sermon, Febniaxy 28, 1811, and Feb. 
1806» by the Rev. Archibald Alibon, Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, tc—Sermoiu, voL L 272 
and 408; 6th edition. 



religious faith. The philosopher may 
admire the moral grandeur ox the sen- 
timents conveyed in these eloquent 
words ; the historian may mark the 
exact accomplishment which the pre- 
diction they contained was so soon to 
receive, and its singular felicity at the 
moment it was uttered: but the author 
trusts he will be forgiven if he feels a 
yet deeper interest in the voice of a 
revered parent — ^now issuing from the 
tomb — and gives vent to an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, that he has been 
permitted to follow out, in the narra- 
tive of this mighty convulsion, those 
principles in the moral government of 
the world which were invariably main- 
tained and publicly expressed by his 
father during the whole of its con- 
tinuance. 

5. The subsequent chapters of this 
history contain nothing but the accom- 
plishment of this prediction. The 
world did indeed resound with the fall 
of the awful form which had oversha- 
dowed it; and the English historian 
may well feel a pride at the part which 
his country took in this immortal de- 
liverance. The British army was the 
vanguard which broke the spell which 
had so long entranced mankind : it 
was from the rocks of Torres Vedras 
that the French arms first permanently 
receded ; it was on the plains of Cas- 
tile that the first mortal strokes to 
their empire were delivered. Before 
the Niemen had been crossed, the rivu* 
let of the Albuera had run red with 
QalUc blood; before Smolensko had 
fallen, Badajoz had yielded to the re- 
sistless assault of the British soldiery; 
it was in the triumphs of Salamanca 
that the Russians sought the long- 
wished-for omen of ultimate victory; 
in the recovery of Madrid that they- 
b^eld, amidst the flames of Moscow, 
the presage of their own deliverance.f 

6. The first to open the career of 
freedom to the world, England was 
also the last to recede from the con- 

t The news of the battle of Halamanca was 
reoeiTed by both the French and Bnasian 
armies the evening before the battle of Boro- 
dino ; that of the taking of Madrid by Lord 
Wellington as Kutusoff was performing his 
circular march round Moscow, by the light 
of the burning capital. 
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flict: the same standards whicb had 
waved over its earliest triumphs, were 
seen above the reserve on whom the 
final throes of the struggle depended. 
Vain would have been the snows of 
Russia and the conquest of Ijeipsic, 
vain the passage of the Rhine and the 
capture of Paris, if British valour had 
not for ever arrested the renewed career 
of victory on the field of Waterloo.* 
And mark the extraordinary coinci- 
dence between the termination of re- 
volutionary triumph and the com- 
mencement of righteous retribution. 
Both occurred at the same moment: 
it would seem as if a distinct line had 
been drawn by Omnipotence, beyond 
which victory should not fan the ban- 
ners of guilt on the one side, nor dis- 
aster sink the spirit of virtue on the* 
other. 

** Pond, impious raan ! think'st thou yon 

sanguine doud, 
Raised by thy breath, hath quench'd the 

orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled 

ray." 

On the 8th January 1812, the long 
series of revolutionary triumphs ter- 
minated with the i&il of Valencia; 
and the next dat Wellington led his 
army across the Agueda, and com- 
menced the career of victory which 
never paused till the oppressor was 
hurled from his throne, and the Brit- 
ish standards waved in triumph on the 
walls of Paris.f 

7. Wellington no sooner perceived, 
from the dispersion of the armies of 
Portugal and the north, in wide can- 
tonments on the upper Tagus and the 
Douro, in December 1811, that Ciudad 
Rodrigo was abandoned to its own re- 
sources, than he judged that the fa- 
vourable opportunity, so long watched 
ior, of attacking that fortress with 
some chance of success, had arrived. 
His army, indeed, was still unhealthy. 

* " If the English army," said Napoleon, 
" had been defeated at Waterloo, what would 
have availed all the Russians, Austrians, or 
Prussians, who were crowding to the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees ? "—Napoleon, 
Mtnwin, ix. 203. 

+ This is strictly true : every subsequent 
march in advance in Russia was a step to- 
wards ruin. 



Nearly twenty thousand were yet in 
hospital ; for though large reinforce- 
ments had arrived from England, yet 
the fresh regiments, in great part af- 
fected by the Walcheren fever, were 
far more liable to sickness than the 
old soldiers. The pay was three 
months in arrear; supplies were still 
got up with difficulty; and the new 
clothing for the troops had not yet ar- 
rived. But in all these respects, he 
was well aware, the enemy's armies 
were in a stUl worse condition; while 
the new positions assigned to, and now 
taken by them, in conformity with 
the orders of the French Emperor is^ 
sued in November, had removed them, 
to such a distance as rendered it doubt- 
ful whether, especially at that inclem- 
ent season, any adequate force could 
be assembled for the relief of the for- 
tress. Bonnet was in the Asturias ; 
Montbrun at Alicante; and the bulk 
of the army of the north, now charged 
with the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in cantonments on the Douro. The 
better, however, to conceal his real de- 
signs, Wellington, in the close of 1811, 
caused Hill to assume the offensive in 
Estremadura; and this was done with 
such success by that enterprising offi- 
cer, whose slightest movements were 
watched with the utmost anxiety 
since the blow of Aroyo de Molinos, 
that the enemy abandoned Almen* 
dralejo and Merida, and concentrated 
their forces towardes Uerena; while 
the British advanced posts occupied 
the former town on the 2d of January, 
and spread themselves out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. Such was tiie 
impression produced by this irruption 
into the French quarters, that Soult, 
conceiving Badajoz to be threatened, 
gave orders for assembling his forces 
throughout the whole of Andalusia, at 
the very moment that Wellington, 
having concealed his designs till the 
instant of their execution, was mak- 
ing his troops prepare fascines and ga- 
bions in their respective viUages, and 
laying down the portable bridge over 
the Agueda for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

8. All things being in readiness, 
the bridge was fixed on the 6ih, but a 
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heavy fall of bdow prevented the troops 
from moving till the 8th; as if to 
make the tennination of Napoleon's 
long career of conquest, by the surren- 
der of Valencia, coincide exactly with 
the commencement of his fall, by the 
British attack on Ciudad Rodriqo. 
The light division only crossed on that 
day, and immediately formed the in- 
vestment of the fortress; in the even- 
ing an advanced redoubt^ situated on 
the Great Teson, was carried by as- 
sault : the first parallel was establish- 
ed on the day following; and a few 
days after, the convent of Santa Cruc 
was stormed. The garrison, alarmed 
at the progress of the besiegers, now 
made a vigorous sortie, and did con* 
siderable mischief to the head of the 
sap before they were repidsed; but 
the progress of the works was not seri- 
ously interrupted by this effort. On 
the same afternoon the batteries open- 
ed; and at night the fortified convent 
of San Francisco, which flanked the 
right of the trenches, was carried by 
a gallant escalade of the|40th regiment. 
At half-past four in the evening, just 
as darkness set in, the breaching bat- 
teries opened, and thirty heavy guns 
sent forth their crashing fire against 
the walls. ** Then was bisheld a spec- 
tacle at once fearful and sublime. 
The enemy replied to the assailants' 
fire with more than fifty pieces : the 
bellowing of eighty large guns i^ook 
the ground far and wide; the smoke 
rested in heavy volumes upon the bat- 
tlements of the place, or curled in 
light wreaths about the numerous 
^ires; the shells, hissing tlurough the 
air, seemed fiery serpents leaping from 
the darkness ; Uie walls crashed to the 
stroke of the bullet, and the distant 
mountains, returning the sound, ap- 
peared to moan over the falling city."* 
9. On the three following <UyB the 
fire continued with great vigour on 
both sides: the wall came down in 
huge masses, and though the besiegers 

* Napibr. Colonel Napier's descriptions 
of battles and si«^es are, m some places, the 
finesb passages that exist in that style in 
modem literature. Lord Londonderry's de- 
scription of the same event is also uncommon- 
Iv sraphic and impressive.— Lokdondebbt, 



were exposed to a most destructive 
cannonade, and the head of the 
trenches was well-nigh stifled by the 
storm of grape and shells, eleven thou- 
sand of whicii were disohaived by the 
enemy, yet the progress of the ruin 
was veiy evident. By reserving all 
their fire for the rampcffts, and not dis- 
chaining a shot at the other defences, 
the £iussebraye was beaten down, and 
two lar^ breaches were declared prac- 
ticable m the rampart on the morning 
of the 19th. The nearest batteries 
were still above two hundred yards 
distant, and not one of the parapets 
was injured — circumstances which 
augmented greatly the difficulties of 
carrving the place by storm. But 
Wellington was for many reasons 
eager for the assault; for the prise to 
be gained by its capture was inmiense, 
and every day added to the danger of 
the fortress being relieved from with- 
out. The whole siege equipage and 
stores of the army of Portugal were 
deposited in the place, and the French 
had no others nearer than Madrid; its 
capture would render any attack on 
Almeida or the lines of Tonnes Vedras 
impossible for a very long period ; the 
enemy's credit would raffer by the 
capture of so important a stronghold 
imder the eve of two armies, each as 
strong as tnat of the besiegers, and 
the British would acquire by its re- 
duction both a frontier fortress of ap- 
proved strength, and a basis for future 
offensive operations of inestimable im- 
portance. Marmont, too, was collect- 
ing his troops and approaching: it 
was expected that by the 28th or 29th 
ho would be at Salamanca, only four 
marches distant, with forty thousand 
men; and the recent failure at Badajoz 
told but too clearly what might be the 
result of prosecuting the siege accord- 
ing to the establish^ rules, and wait- 
ing till the ooimterscarp was blown 
in, and the parapets commanding the 
breach were all levelledby thebesiegers' 
fire. The place was accordingly sum- 
moned on the 18th; and the gover- 
nor having returned a gallant answer 
,that he would not surrender, prepara- 
tions were made for the assault. 
10. The perilous honour of this at* 
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taek fell on the light and third divi- 
sions, the former under Craufurd, the 
latter led by Picton, whose turn it 
was to be uiat day on duty in the 
^^xiches. The latter, commanded by 
Qeneral M'Kinnon, preceded by its 
light companies, under Major Man- 
ners, was to attack the main breach; 
the Portuguese of the dirision were in 
reserve in the trenches, readyto ad- 
vance if occasion required. The for- 
mer, under (General Yandeleur and 
Colondl Barnard, received orders to 
assault the lesser breach, and, as soon 
as they got footing on the summit, 
turn sharp to the right, in order to 
take in flsoik the defenders of the main 
breach, and assail in rear the interior 
retrendiments by which the enemy 
hoped to stop the progress of the as- 
sailants, even if Uiey did win the ram- 
part. This done, and a communica- 
tion between the two columns being 
effected, an effort was to be made to 
burst open the Salamanca gate, and 
let in iJie rest of the division. Pack, 
with his brigade of Portuguese, as 
soon as the firing became general, was 
to make a false attack by escalade on 
the outwork of St Jago, on the op- 
posite side of the town, which might 
be converted into a real one if a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating 
should occur. The 6th regiment, 
forming part of the third division, was 
to enter the ditch at its extreme right 
by breaking down the palisades, thence 
escalade the f aussebraye, and proceed 
along the foot of the rampart to the 
great breach; while the 94th was to 
leap direct into the fosse, also to the 
right of the main storming party of 
the third division, and to join the 5th 
in their advance to the great breach. 
The storming parties received orders 
not to fire a shot, but push on with 
the bayonet; the bearers of the bags, 
ladders, and other engines of assault, 
were not even armed, lest any irregu- 
lar skirmish should interfere with 
their smoothing the way for the other 
troops. The preparations of the be- 
sieged, however, were very formidable : 
bombs and hand-grenades lined the 
top of the breaches to roll down on 
the assa i lants; bags of powder were 



disposed among the ruins, to explode 
when they began to ascend the slopes; 
two heavy guns chaiged with grape, 
flanked we summit of the larger 
breach; and a mine was prepared un- 
der it, to explode if all other defences 
failed. These obstacles, however, no- 
ways daunted the British troops ; and 
the last word of Wellington's instruc- 
tions breathed the spirit of the whole 
army as well as his own — "Ciudad 
Rodrigo must be carried by assault 
this evening at seven o'clock." 

11. The evening was calm and tran- 
quil: the moon, in her first quarter, 
dififtised a doubtful light over the 
scene, which, without disclosing par- 
ticular objects, rendered their rude 
outline distinctly visible. The pro- 
jecting bastions stood forth like giants 
in the gloom, darkly yet clearly de- 
fined on the adjoining shadows ; while 
in their sides, yawning gulfs, hsii filled 
up with ruins, showed where the 
breaches had been made and the 
deadly strife was to ensue. In the 
British lines the trenches were crowd- 
ed with armed men, among whom not 
a whisper was to be heard, nor a move- 
ment perceived; so completely had 
discipline, and the absorbing anxiety 
of the moment, subdued every unruly 
feeling and stilled every dauntless 
heart. As the great clock, however, 
of the cathedral tolled seven, the word 
was quietly passed along that all was 
ready; and, leaping at once out of the 
trenches, the men rushed forward to 
the breaches, led by their respective 
forlorn-hopes: that of the third division 
headed by Ensign Mackie, and Qeneral 
M'Kinnon leading the storming party; 
that of the light by Mr Qurwood,* 
followed by Colonel Colborne of the 
52d, and Major Napier at the head of 
the storming party; — ^and with the 
exploits of these brave men began the 
Fall of the French Empire. 

12. M'Kinnon's division crossed the 
open space between the trenches and 
the rampart) under a tempest of grape 
and mui^etry from the walls, and in a 

* The late Lieutenant^lolonel Garwood^ 
the worthy companion in arms of Welling^ 
ton, who conducted the publication of hub 
DespatcJtes. 
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few minutoB reftdhed the oo«ntwBcarp, 
which was found to be eleven feet deep. 
The wppen, however, instantly threw 
down their bags of hay, which soon 
ctimiaiahed the depth by one-half ; and 
the men, haiiily leaping down, arrived 
at the loot of the great breach. But 
there* mostaerious opposition awaited 
them. The ahella, rolled down from 
the top, burat amidat the throog with 
iijghtful exploaiona. Eveiv ihat of 
abe close ranks of the Frenah infantry 
told with effect on the dense mass be- 
low; and when, forcing their way up 
the slope, the British soldiers at length 
reached tiie summit^ they were torn in 
pMcea by a terrifio dischsvge of grape 
from the heavy guns within a few 
yauda' distanoe on either side, which 
at once, Vke a scythe^ swept the whole 
warlike multitude down. Before these 
«oiild be reloaded, however, the men 
immediately behind pushed up — the 
d4th, who had just come up from the 
rtjB^i headed by Colonel Campbell, 
leading the way — and won the ascent of 
the finusaebxaye. Meanwhile, the 5th 
had also arrived at the foot of the same 
defence ^ iha ditch, and, mounting it 
by escalade, arrived at the bottom of 
iia great breach at the same time with 
i^e 94tlL A pause for a few seconds 
here ensaed, as the storming party, 
wMch should have preceded these regi- 
ments, had not arrived; but a sergeant 
of the 6th having climbed up the rug- 
ged ledge of the wall to the right of 
the great breach, called out that all 
was clear; and both regiments, headed 
by their respective commanders, made 
a simultaneous rush up the breach, 
which was &t once won. But just as, 
in the tumult of victory, they were 
striving to penetrate the interior re- 
ixenohments which the besieged had 
constructed to bar their further en- 
trance, the mine which had been 
wwked under their feet was suddenly 
exploded, and the bravest and most 
forward, among whom was the gallant 
M^Kinnon, were blown into the air. 
Still the column which had won the 
great breach held the groimd they had 
gained, though they foimd it impos- 
able to penetrate farther into the town 
&om theioibfltoele «f tlte inner jwtareiudi- 



ments. Two deep ditches had besK 
cut in the rampi^ to the right, the 
first of which was passed by the grena- 
diers of the 5th and 94th, but we se- 
cond rampart proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle: though Canoh of the 
5th leaped across /& ditch, followed 
by the grenadiers of both corps, all 
that passed were either hilled or 
wounded. They therefore established 
themselves among the ruins to await 
the result of the other attacks, and 
soon the scarlet uniforms cams pour- 
ing in on every side. 

18. In the meanwhile the light divi- 
sion under Crauf urd, and the Portn- 
guese under Pack, were still more suc- 
cessful. The former had three hun- 
dred yards of glacis to cross before 
they reached its <»e8t; but this dis- 
tanoe was swiftly passed, though the 
gallant Craufurd received a fatal wound 
during the rush; the counterscarp, 
eleven feet de^, was leaped down in 
the face of a dreadful fire of grape 
and musketry; and the lesser breach 
readied. It proved, however, to be 
extremely steep and oontracted ; and 
when two-thirds of the ascent had been 
won, the struggle was so violent at the 
narrowest part, that the men paused, 
and every musket in the crowd was 
snapped under the instinct of self- 
defence, though not one was loaded. 
Colonel Colbome,* however, at the 
head of his gallant regiment, the 52d, 
continued to press on; and, though 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, still led his mm. His major, 
Napier, who was at this moment struck 
down by a grape-shot, called to the 
troops to trust to their bayonets. The 
officers all at once sprang to the front, 
and the summit was won. Then arose 
a loud shout from every quarter; for 
Pack's Portuguese at the same moment 
had escaladed the walls on the op- 
posite side. The light division now 
pushed on in great numbers, and, not 
forgetting their orders, turned sharp 
to the nght, and with loud cheers 

* Afterwards the officer who headed the 
decisive ehainge of the 52d at Watwloo, now 
Lord Beaton, whose important sorvioes m 
Canada have so deaonrediy raised hina to 
the Sntiah peerage. 
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aeeaulted in flank the retrenchment 
at the great breach, where the third 
division had been arrested ; and by a 
mighty effort of both united, the bar- 
riers were burst through, and the 
troops rushed in. Some irregular fight- 
ing occurred in the streets, but no far- 
ther systematic resistance was attempt- 
ed ; and Qurwood, who, though wound- 
ed, had maintained his post at the head 
of* the thii'd division when they car- 
ried the breach, received the governor's 
sword, the deserved reward of his hero- 
ism, at the gate of the castle.* 

14. A frightful scene of plunder, in- 
toxication, and violence immediately 
ensued. The firing, which ceased for 
a moment when the tumult at the 
breaches subsided, was now renewed 
in the irregular way which denoted the 
commencement of riot and disorder; 
and shouts and screams on all sides 
were fearfully intermingled ¥dth the 
groans of the wounded. The churches 
were ransacked, the wine and spirit 
cellars pillaged, and brutal intoxication 
spread in every direction. Soon the 
flames were seen bursting forth in 
several quarters; some houses were 
burned to the ground, others already 
ignited; and it was only by the intre- 
pidity 6f a few officers and soldiers, 
whose coolness deserves the highest 
praise, that a fire, wantonly lighted in 
the midst of the great powder maga- 
zine, was extinguished. By degrees, 
however, the drunken men dropped 
down fiom excess of liquor, ^r fell 
asleep ; the efforts of the officers and 
fresh divisions which Wellington in- 
stantly ordered into the town, were in- 
cessant to restoi'e order; the houses 
on fire, and not consumed, were hap- 
pily saved; and before morning a de- 
gree of order was restored which could 
hardly have been hoped for by those 
who witnessed the first license conse- 
quent upon victory. Yet even in these 
moments of imbridled passion, when 
the national vice of drunkenness ap- 
peared in its most frightful colours, 
some redeeming qualities were dis- 

* For the particulars of the delivery of the 
governor's sword to Colonel Gurwood, see 
the original letters of Qurwood and Colonel 
HuBflon, the Frencb. commander of artillery, 
in the United ServifCe Journal^ May 1843. 



played. Though all who combated 
were put to death without mercy, yet 
the unresisting everywhere received 
quarter; no slaughter, either of tha 
citizens or enemy, took place ; and o| 
a garrison consisting only of eighteen 
hundred men at the commencement of 
the siege, full fifteen hundred, still un- 
wounded, were made prisoners. 

15. The storming of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo was one of the most brilliant ex* 
ploits of the British army, and from 
none have greater or more splendid re- 
sults imm^iately flowed. A hundred 
and fifty guns, including the whole 
battering train of Marmont's army, and 
immense stores of every kind, f eU inta 
the hands of the allies, who had to 
lament the loss of thirteen hundred 
men, including two heroes cut off early 
in their career. Generals Craufurd and 
M'Kinnon. But it was not the mate- 
rial results, great and important as 
they were, which constituted its prin- 
cipal value. The moral influence with 
wnich it was attended was far moro 
important. Wellington had now car- 
ried the frontier fortress of Spain, in 
the face of sixty thousand men hasten- 
ing from the army of Portugal and the 
north to raise the siege. In the depth 
of winter he had thrown a portable 
bridge over the Agueda, and collected 
his troops and battering train with 
such secresy and celerity, that the 
breaching batteries had opened their 
fire before the enemy had advices o£ 
the commencement of the enterprise, 
and the place was carried before they 
had begun to march for its reliel It 
was now evident that he had, for the 
first time since the Peninsular War 
commenced, obtained the ascendancy 
over his enemies ; and that, with the 
initiative in operation, the war was to 
be carried into the territory occupied 
by the enemy. Nor was the proof af- 
forded of the increased proficiency of 
the British in the art of war, and their 
improved skill in the multifarious 
duties connected with its successful 
prosecution, less gratifying or less pro- 
phetic of a revolution in the contest. 
Ciudad Rodrigo had been taken hy 
storm after a siege of twelve days, in 
the depth of winter, by an army of 
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forty thousand men ; whereas Massena, 
-with one of eighty thousand, had been 
detained before its walls six weeks in 
the height of summer. The intelli- 
gence of this unlooked-for success, 
therefore, excited the most enthusias- 
tic joy in all the allied capitals. The 
democrats of Cadis, already in secret 
correspondence with the French, were 
for ibe time oyerawed ; and the Eng- 
lish general was created Duke of Giu- 
dad Rodrigo amidst the unanimous ac- 
clamations of the Cortes and people. 
The Portuguese government forgot its 
jealousy of English interference, and 
couferrod upon him the title of Mar- 
quis of Torres Vedras; while the thanks 
of the British parliament were voted 
to the army; and a pension of £2000 
a-yearwas settled on the earldom of 
Wdlington. 

16. Qreat¥ra8 the consternation pro- 
duced among the French generals by 
the fall of Oiudad Rodrigo. Marmont 
had arrived with the divisions under 
his immediate orders at Yalladolid, to 
take the command of the newly organ- 
ised army of Portugal, on the ISth 
January, without any suspicion of 
what was going forward; and it was 
not till late in the evening of that day 
that he learned that the British had 
crossed the Agueda. Instantly orders 
were despatched to the troops in all 
directions to assemble. Bonnet was 
to hasten from the Asturian moun- 
tains; Brennier from the valley of the 
Tagos ; Dorsenne to call in all the de- 
tached parties which were on the banks 
of the Douro; and these troops were 
all to rendezvous at Salamanca on the 
1st February. Meanwhile, however, 
not only was Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 
but the breaches in the walls were re- 
paired, and provisions for six weeks 
thrown in; and the British general, 
leaving a division to secure the place, 
had restmied his ancient position at 
Fuente Ouinaldo. It is impossible now 
to doubt that this rapid and brilliant 
success was mainly owing to the ill- 
judged dispositions of the French Em- 
peror, who had detached Montbrun to 
Valencia, dislocated his armies, and 
given idmost all their divisions a new 
direction, at the very time when the 



decisive operation was undertaken. Te 
this also must be joined the oppressive 
way in which he had always carried on 
war, which had so desolated the coun- 
try as to render the dispersion of the 
troops to a prodigious distanoe indis- 
pensable in order to their subsistencei 
But it was never his custom to take 
blame to himself, where he could, by 
possibility, throw it upon others ; and 
his ill-humour at this disaster exhaled 
in violent invectives afainst both Mar- 
mont and Dorsenne, though it was his 
own directions which had left to nei- 
ther the means of averting it.* 

17. No sooner had Wdlington put 
Ciudad Rodrigo in a situation of de- 
fence against any sudden attack, than 
he turned lus eyes towards Badajos^ 
the remaining frontier fortress, which 
it was necessary that he should reduce 
before attempting his meditated inva- 
sion of the interior of Spain. As this 
enterprise required the united strength 
of the whole army, Ciudad Rodrigo^ 
after having been repaired and provi- 
sioned for six weeks, was delivered 

* ' ' The Emperor is highly displeased at the 
negligeuoe you have evinced in the alEdr of 
Ciudad Bo<uigo. Why had you not advioea 
from it twice a-week 7 What were you doin^ 
with the five divisioDS of Souham? Thia is a 
fltranige mode of canying on war; and the 
Emperor makes no secret of his opinion, thai 
the diigrace of this disaster attaches to you. 
It would have fidlen on General Thi^bault, 
if that general had not been able to show 
that he had not sufficient force to do any- 
thing : whereas the whole division Souham 
was at vour disposal. This humiliating check 
can only be ascribed to your defective dispo- 
sitions, and the want of oonsideraticMi in the 
measures you have adopted.*' — BjBRTHisa 
to DoBSENKB, Feb. 11, 1812 ; BsufAS, i., Afp, 
No. 88. 

"The fiaJl of Oiudad Rodrigo is an affront 
to you : and the Bnglish are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Fren^ honour to know that 
tnat affront may become the source of a bur- 
den to tbem, by forcing them to preserve the 
prize they have won. The Emperor is £u' 
m>m being satisfied with your dispositions. 
You have the superiority over the enemy; 
and instead of taking the iuitiativcL you are 
always on the defensive. You fatigue and 
harass your troops without doing anything: 
that is not the way to carry on war. Never 
mind Hill and the army of the south : that 
army is strong enougli to combat five divi- 
sions of the English army. You should have 
marched on Ciudad Rodrigo, and retaken it 
before the breaches were filled up or the 
place provisioned.**— Berthieh to MABMom; 
Feb. 18, 181S; Ibid., App, No. 91. 
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over to Don Juluoi Sandiez, with his 
diYinonof gaeriUas; and the Spanish 
goremment wbb warned in the strong- 
eat manner of the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to have the breadies 
thoroughly repaired, and provisions for 
at least six months thrown into it. 
Meanwhile preparations were made for 
the siege with all imaginable actirity; 
bat as the French nHOThals were now 
thoroughly alarmed by the blow stmok 
at dndad Bodiigo, and Sonlt^ in parti- 
enlar, ^nu9 sensifively alive to any de- 
monstrations against Badajos, they re- 
quired to be conducted with the ut- 
most possible seeresy. The battering- 
tndn and engineers were accordingly 
embarked at Lisbon as if lor Oporto; 
«Qd at sea they were ro-ahipped on 
faoaid smdl cndEt, privately sent out 
from different parts of the coasty te 
^ude attention, and sent up the river 
Oaldao, in the Alentejo, te Alcacer do 
fial, whero the oountiy carnages oonld, 
without suspicion, convey them to the 
banks of the Guadiana; while fasdnes 
and gabions wero secretly prepared at 
Elvaa, amidst other ropeirs of its ram- 
parts, ostensibly directed to the de- 
fence of that fortress. Arrangements 
were at the same time made |or trans- 
ierring the grand supply of the army 
from the artery of the Dooro te that 
of the Tagus : a temporary depot was 
formed at Celorica, as if far the nour- 
ishing of preparations on tiie Beira 
frontier, and a grand magazine estab- 
lished beyond the Douro. So com- 
pletely did these preparations impose 
ttpon the French Emperor, that he en- 
tirely mistook the resd point of attadc; 
and, in spite of the mort uigent re- 
monstrances of Marmonl^ who insisted 

* "You mTwl snppooe the English mad to 
ima^iiBe that ihey will march upon Badajoz, 
leaving you at Salamanca; that is, leaving 
Tou in a situation to get to Lisbon before 
them. Even if, yielding to imprudent ooun- 
eelfl^ th^ Bhonld move towards the south, 
yoa may at once arrest their movements by 
detaching one or two divisions towards the 
Tkigus : by that you will cause yourself to be 
respected, and regafai the initiative over the 
enemy. I repeat it then : the instructions 
«f the Emperor axe precise: you are not to 
quit Salamanca: yon are even to re-occupy 
Me Asturias : let your headquarters be at 
n a lsfiano a ; and nerver oease to menace the 
English tram thoncn"  n a m man to 



that BadajoK was threatened, Napoleon 
wrote to him, ''that the English gene- 
ral was not mad; and that an invasion 
on the side of Salamanca was alone to 
be g^uarded against."* 

18. Having thus complete^ out- 
witted the vi^ance of the French £^- 
peror, and at length completed his 
well-ooneealed preparations for the iok- 
portant enterprise in view, Wellington, 
on the dtii of Maroh, suddenly com* 
menced his maroh to the south ; and 
the troops from all quarters oonverged 
towards BadajosL Victor Atten's Gher- 
man cavalry alone romained on tho 
Agueda, to succour Ciudad Bodrigo if 
necessary, and retard any incundon 
which the enemy might attempt on 
the Beira frontier, which was put in as 
gpood a postiue of defence as droum- 
stances would admit. The English 
general arrived at Elvas on the 11th, 
and immediately prepared to invest 
Badajoz; but incredible difBooltiae, 
which well-nigh proved fatal to the 
whole enterprise, retarded for a very 
oonsiderable period the commencement 
of the siege. No refwesentations whieh 
either Wellington, or his able coadju- 
tor, Mr Stuart, the English ambaaea- 
dor at Lisbon, could xnake, could in- 
duce the Portuguese regency to put in 
hazard their popularity, by making the 
magistrates draw forth the resources 
of the country for the conveyance of 
the ordnance and siege equipage, either 
£rom Almeida, whence some of it came, 
or from the river Caldao, whither the 
remainder had been brought by water- 
carriage.*!* Hence, though the troops 
crossed the Tagus on a bridge of boate 
at Villa Velha on the 9th and 10th, it 
was not till the 15th that the pontoons 

MONT, 11th February 1812.— These instruc- 
tions were repeated in still stronger terms, 
in spite of Marmont's representations to the 
oontranr, in another despatch of Bertb^r to 
him of 18th February 181L — Bslhas, i. 
No. 90, 91, Appendix. 

t The rich city of Bvora, which had suflbr- 
ed so dreadAilIy from Loison's massaoe in 
August 1808, (ante. Chap. liv. § 64)^ and, 
from the effects of British aid, had never seen 
the fire of an enemy's bivouac since that 
time, refused to famish a single cart.— Na- 
PiKB, iv. 897 ; Wblumotok to SruAaic, 9th 
April 1812.— OuBWOOD, ix. 52; Wbluhgtov 
to LoBD LiyoBPooL, 2Tth Harch 1812— Gub- 
WOOD, ix. -19. 
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oould be thrown crver the Guadiana, 
nor till the 17th that the inTeatmeiit 
of the fortreas eould be completed. 
The delay of these days afterwards re- 
quired to be redeemed by torrents of 
firitiah blood. 

19. To oorer the siege, Hill was 
posted near Alxnendrale}o with thirty 
thousand men, of whom Hre thousand 
ifere hone; while Wellington himself, 
with twukij'two thousand, oommand- 
•ed the beaieginft force. It was at fint 
ezpeoted that Ifaimont would imme- 
diately oo-opente with Sonlt in endeft- 
vonring to disturb the operations of 
this Ei^ah amy; but it was soon as- 
certained that his divisions had all 
marehed through the Puerto de Pico, 
irom ^M Tall^ of the Tagos, into 
CastQe, in obedienoe, as it is now 
ImowB, to the ahaurd and positiYe or- 
•doB of Napoleon; and consequently 
the BritiBh eovering army was reliered 
<of an anxiety eaoept that arisiag ^m 
Soult, who was approaohing from An- 
•dalusia. Meanwhile the operatione of 
the besiegers were yigorously oonduct- 
•ed; but it was soon ai^Moent that a 
most desperate as well as skilful de- 
fence might be anticipated. Philippon, 
whose greet talents in this species of 
wnrfare had been experienced in the 
iormer siege, had been inde&tigable 
4nring the six months that had since 
dapaed, in improving the f ortifioations, 
and addisg to the strength and re- 
4wurce8 of the place. 

20. He had fiye thousand men under 
his oommaiMl, diciwn by equal propor- 
tions from the armies of Mu*mont, 
Sonlt, and Jourdan at Madrid, in order 
to interest all these commanders in its 
defence; the old breaches were reptdr- 
ed, and strong additional works con- 
atructed to r^ard the operations of 
the besiegers in the quartern from 
whence the former attu^ had been 
made, llie ditches had been cleared 
out, asod in some places materially 
deepened, as well as filled with water; 
the glads was ererywhere elevated, so 
as to form the scarp of the rampart; 
the tite-iie^pofd on the other side <k the 
river, ruined in the former siege, had 
been thoroughly repaired, and ample 
pcoWsicsw laid in lor the mumerouB 



garrison. The castle, in particular, 
which is situated on a rock more than 
a hundred feet above the level of the 
Ouadiana, and surrounded by walls 
twenty-eiriit feet in height, was deem- 
ed perfectly secure; and what between 
dread of the approaching siege, and 
the orders of the SVenoh governor, all 
the inhabitants, except four or five 
thousand of the most indigent dass, 
had left the i^aoe^ so that no failure 
of provisions was to be apprehended. 

21. lliese defensive preparations had 
rendered a renewal of the attack on 
Fort Christoval impossible; and there- 
fore Wellington resolved to commence 
his operations against an outwork call- 
ed Fort Picurina, with a view to the 
final attack on the rampart at the bas- 
tion of Trinidad, which could bebrea<&- 
ed from the hill on which it stood. 
Ground was broken against this out- 
work, unperoeived by the enemy, in 
the nigfa^ and parallels established 
within two hundred yards of its walls. 
Aliffmed at the progress of this ap- 
proach, li&ilippon, two days after, or- 
dered a sortie with fifteen hundred 
men, including some squadrons of cav- 
alry, by the Trinidad gate. These gal- 
lant men, whose approach was covored 
bv a thidc fog, at first did great mis- 
chl^ in the British trenches, driving 
the whole working parties from their 
poets, sweeping away several hundred 
mtrenching tools, and spreading con- 
fusion as far even as the bivouacs and 
depots in the rear. But Piston's whole 
division immediately ran to arms, and 
the enemy were ultimately driven haxk. 
with the loss of above three hundred 
men; though the British purchased 
their finsd advantage by the loss of a 
hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded, including Colcmel Fletcher, 
the able chief of the engineers. To 
guard against similar checks in future, 
Wellin^n removed his reserve parks 
nearly half-a-mile farther back, and 
established a reserve guard of nx field- 
pieces near the trenches, with a signal- 
post on a neighbouring height to give 
timely wamingof the enemy's a^^roacb. 
No further attempt was made by the 
besieged to disturb the approachee of 
the British; but they had for some 
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days a powerful aUv in the rain, which 
descended in such floods that the 
trenches were filled with water, and 
the earUi was so saturated that it was 
impossible to cut it into any regular 
form. At length on the 24th, after a 
deluge of four days, the atmosphere 
clearod up; and the investment was 
completed on the right bank of the 
Guadiana, while a heavy fire was open- 
ed from eight4md-twenty guns on the 
Ficurina, which soon beat down the 
outer palisades, the British marksmen 
keeping up such a fire from the trenches 
that no man ventured to look over the 
parapet. The defences were injured, 
though not breached; bat as they did 
not exhibit the appearance of great 
external strength, and time was of 
essential value, from the known en- 
ergy of Soult, who was collecting his 
forces to raise the siege, it was deter- 
mined, without further delay, to en- 
deavour to carry the fort by assault. 

22. The attack was made by General 
Kempt with five hundred of the third 
division. The night was fine, and the 
arrangements skilfully and correctly 
made : but when the troops by a sud- 
den rush, reached the palisades, they 
found them so far repaired as to 
render entrance impossible; while a 
streaming fire from the top of the 
walla cut down all who paused at that 
post of danger. The crisis soon be- 
came imminent^ and the carnage ter- 
rible, for the enemy's marksmen shot 
fast from the rampiurt; the alarm-bells 
in the town rang violently, and the 
gims of the castle opened in rear on 
the struggling mass of the assulants. 
Amidst Uiis fearful tumult the cool 
courage of Kempt skOf ully directed 
the attack: the troops were drawn 
round to the part of the fort sheltered 
from the fire ; the reserves were quidi- 
ly brought up, and sent headlong in 
to support the front. The shock was 
irresistible: in an instant the soding- 
ladders were applied, and Uie assail- 
ants with loud cheers mounted the 
rampart; while at the same time the 
axe-men of the light division discov- 
ered the gate in the gorge, and, hew- 
ing down the barriers, also burst in on 
the side next the place. So sudden 



was the onset, so vehement the fight, 
that the garrison, in the confusion, 
foigot, or had not time, to roll over 
the shells and combustibles arranged 
on the ramparts. The British lost 
above three hundred and fifty men in 
this desperate assault^ which lasted an 
hour; but it contributed essentially to 
the progress of the siege; for Philip- 
pon had calculated upon retarding the 
besiegers four or five days longer by 
this outwork, and, if the assault had 
not taken place on that day, this would 
actually have happened, as the loop- 
holed galleiy in the counterscarp and 
the mines would by that time have 
been completed. 

23. No sooner did Philippon leam 
the capture of the fort, than he opened 
a tremendous fire upon it from every 
gun on the bastions which could be 
brought to bear, and with such e£Eeet 
that the lodgment effected in it was 
destroyed. As the troops could not 
remain in the work, a sally to retake 
it with three battalions was attempted 
but was quickly repulsed. On the fol- 
lowing nighty however, the men were 
got under cover, and the second paral- 
lel being completed in advance of &e 
fort, enfilading and breaching batteries 
were erected in it; and after five days' 
continued firing, the sap being pushed 
up dose to the walls, the Trinidad 
bastion crumbled under the repeated 
strokes of the bullet^ and soon three 
laige yawning chasms appeared in its 
walls. By the morning of the 6th they- 
were all declared practicable ; and. 
though the counterscarp was still en- 
tire, and the most formidable prepara- 
tions were evidently making to retroidi 
the summits of ,the ruined parts of the 
rampart, yet» as Soult was now ap- 
proaching from Andalusia, and Msir- 
mont had concentrated his whole force 
at Salamanca, from whence he was ex- 
pected to menace Ciudad Rodrigo^ 
into which the Spaniards had never 
yet^ notwithstanding the urgent repre- 
sentations of Wellington, thrown any 
provisions, the British general deter- 
mined to hazard aa assault on the fol- 
lowing day. 

24. The plan of attack was suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise^ 
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the lizteiit of the prepantions for re- 
pelling it whiob had been made by the 
garriaon, and the known courage and 
ability both of the governor and his 
followers. On the right, Pioton's divi- 
sion was to file out of the trenches, 
to cross the Rivillas riTulet, and en- 
deavour to scale the castle walls, not- 
withstanding their rocky elevation and 
imposing height, as soon as the tumult 
at the breaches bad drawn the prin- 
cipal attention of the enemy to the 
other side of the fortress. On the left, 
Leith's division was to make a feint 
on the near Pardaleras outwork, and a 
real attack, by escalade, on the more 
distant San v incente bastion, though 
the glads was there mined, the ditch 
deep, the scarp twenty-eight feet high, 
and the ramparts lined with bold and 
determined men. In the centre, the 
fourth and light divisions, under Gene- 
ral Colville and Colonel Barnard, were 
to assault the breaches. Like the other 
columns of assault, they were furnish- 
ed with ladders and axes, and preced- 
ed by stonning parties of five hundred 
men, led by their respective forlorn- 
hopes. The light division was to as- 
sail the bastion of Santa Maria, tihe 
fourth that of Trinidad; and the two 
together were nearly ten thousand 
strong. But they had need of all their 
strength : for the enemy was at once 
numerous and skilful, elated by former 
success, and confident of present vic- 
tory ; the ramparts were lofty, the 
breaches steep and narrow, and f*hilip- 
pon's skill had prepared the moat dire- 
ful means of destruction for the dark 
and massy columns that stood in the 
British lines, with hearts beating for 
the assault. 

25. Sixteen chosen companies were 
charged with the defence of the three 
breaches, and were arrayed behind the 
parapets which had been constructed 
on the ierrqsleine of the ramparts; im- 
mediately behind them waa plac^ a 
strong battalion, in a retrenchment 
which had been formed in the rear of 
the menaced bastion; a company of 
sharpshooters occupied a raft which 
was floated in the inundation that im- 
mediately adjoined the foot of the 
breaches and flanked the assaulting 



ooliuans; and another battalion was 
in reserve at the gate of Trinidad, 
ready to carry succour to any point 
which might require it. Every soldier 
had four loaded muskets beside him, 
to avoid the delay of charging them at 
the critical moment; shells were ar- 
ranged in abundance along the para- 
pet, to roll down on the assailants Uie 
moment they entered the ditch ; heavy 
logs were provided, to crush whole files 
by their descending weight; and at 
the summit of each breach an im- 
mense beam of wood, sunk three feet 
deep into the earth at either extrem- 
ity, was placed, thickly studded with 
sword-blades, with the sharp ends turn- 
ed outwards, so as to defy entrance 
alike to strength and courage. Similar 
preparations, with the exception of the 
sword-blades, were made at the castle 
and at the bastion of San Vincente, 
which were menaced by escalade ; and 
pits were dug, in considerable num- 
bers, at the foot of the great breach, 
to entangle or suffocate the brave m^ 
who might have descended into the 
fosse. Relying on these preparations 
and their own conscious resolution, 
the French soldiers confidently looked 
down from theii' lofty ramparts on the 
dark columns of the distant enemy, 
who were arrayed for the assault; and 
many a gallant breast there throbbed 
not less ardently than those of the 
British host, for the dedsive moment 
which was to decide this long-contiu- 
ued duel between the two nations. 

26. It was intended that the whole 
points should be assailed at once, and 
ten o'clock was the hour assigned for 
the attack. But a bomb having burst 
close to the third division, destined 
for the assault of the castle, and dis- 
covered their position, Picton was 
obliged to hurry on his assault : and 
as the ramparts now streamed out fire 
in all directions, the fourth and light 
divisions could no longer be restrained, 
but silently and swiftly advanced to- 
wards the breaches. At the same 
time, the guard in the trenches, leap- 
ing out with a loud shout, enveloped 
and carried the little outwork of San 
I Roque, by which the column attacking 
I the castle might have been enfiladed 
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m flaak. Tb* sionmiig party at the 
breaches were discovered as they reach- 
ed the crest of i^e glacis, by the acci- 
dental explosion of a bomb, and its 
light showed the ramparts crowded 
with dark figures and glittering arms, 
which the next instant were shrouded 
in gloom. StiU not a shot was fired 
on either side. Silently the hay packs 
were let down, the ladders placed to 
the coimterscarp^ and the forlorn-hopes 
and storming parties descended into 
the fosse. Five hundred of the bravest 
were already down and approaching 
the breaches, when a stream of fire 
shot upwards into the heavens, as if 
the earth had been rent asunder. In- 
stantly a crash, louder than the out- 
burst of a volcano, was heard in the 
ditch, and the explosion of hundreds 
of shells and powder-barrels blew the 
men beneath to atoms.* For a mo- 
ment only the light division paused 
on the edge of the crater; then, with 
a shout which drowned even the roar 
of the artillery, they leaped down into 
the fiery gulf, while at the same mo< 
ment the fourth division came . run- 
ning up, and poured over with the like 
fuiy. 

27. And now a scene ensued unpar- 
alleled even in the long and bloody 
annals of the revolutionary war. Boil- 
ing with intrepidity, the British col- 
umns came rushing on ; and, the rear 
constantly urging on the front, push- 
ed down, no one knew how, into the 
ditch. Numbers, from keeping too 
far to the right, fell into the part in- 
undated, and were drowned ; but the 
dead bodies filled up the ditch, and 
formed a ghastly bridge over which 

At a signal ^ven 



Trora different parts, the burstwg fires are 

driven 
Amid the foe;— huge conflagration rolls 
From side to side, and mounting to the poles 
Might drythe vapoury moon; while dark as 

night 
Thick smoke obsoures the sun and blots the 

Ught; 
And rumbling peals re-echo long and loud, 
Like thunders breaking from a fearful 

doudl 
Now frantic soimds in mingled tumults 

rise, 
Of dreadful bowlings, groans, and dying 
cries." 

Orlando Fwruteo, book xiv. 



their conarades paased-f Othcns, in* 
dining to the left, came to the dry 
part, and escaped a watery grave; but 
they did so only to fall into the still 
more appalling terrors of fire. Thet 
space into which both divisions had 
now descended, was a fosse of very^ 
confined dimensions, with the enemy's- 
rampart in front and on both flanks : 
so that the troops, crowded together 
in a narrow space at the bottom, wera 
exposed \o a plunging cross-fire on 
every side except their rear, where 
stood a ravelin filled with British sol- 
diers, whose loud cheers and incessant 
though ineffectual fire against the para- 
pets, rather augmented than diminish- 
ed the general confusion. The ene* 
my's shouts, also, from the breaches, 
and walls were loud and terrible; and 
the bursting of the shells, the ex- 
plosion of the powder-barrels, the 
heavy crash of the descending logs, 
the continued stream of fire from the 
ramparts, the roaring of the guns from 
either flank, and the distant thunder 
of the parallel batteries, which still 
threw howitzers on the breacheSy 
formed a scene of matchless sublimity 
and horror. 

28. Still, even in this awful situa^ 
tion, the gallantry of the officers and 
the devotion of the men prompted 
them to the most heroic efforts : th& 
loud shouts of defiance from the ene- 
my were answered by vehement cheero. 
even from dying lips, and raused the 
English to maddened efforts ; again 
and again. bands of daring leaders, fol- 
lowed by the bravest of their follow- 
ers, rushed up the breaches, and, de- 
spite every obstacle, reached the sum- 
mits. Vain attempt! The ponder- 
ous beams, thickly studded with sword- 
blades, barred any farther progress; 
the numerous spikes scattered among 
the ruins trauE^xed their feet; dis- 
charges of grape and musketry, with- 
in pistol-shot on either flank, tore 
down their ranks; and even the des- 
peration of the rear, who strove to 
force the front forward, in order to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, 

t " It is only by the great number of the 
drowned that the others are enabled to 
over."— Bblmas^ iv. 351. 
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faa^din diaking Um iteidjr gndle of 
BUfA. Soake even •trore to make 
their Wft j under it^ and, haying loioed 
their heada through, had their bnina 
beat out by the but^nda of the ene- 
my's muaketa. Never ainoe the inTen- 
tion of firearma had aoeh a akughter 
taken plaee within ao narrcyw a apaoe. 
For ti^ houra the men continued in 
that living grave^ diadainmg to retreat, 
imable to adTance; and it waa not till 
two thousand had fallen in this acene 
of honor, that by WeUington'a orders 
they retired to re-form for a aeoond 
aaeault. 

29. While this tremendona oonflict 
waa going on at the breaches, a atrug' 
gle of a different, but hardly less vio- 
lent kind, took phee at the easUe. 
There Picton'e division were no sooner 
discovered by the explosion of the 
bomb among their nmks, than the 
whole moved forward at a steady pace, 
about half an hour before the fight 
began at the breaches. They croesed 
the stream of the Rivillaa by single 
file, under a terrible fire from the ram- 
parts; for the enemy brought eveiy 
gun and musket to heax on the advanc- 
ing mass, and the light which spread 
on all sides showed eadi man as dear 
as day. Rai»dly forming on the other 
side, they rushed quickly ap the rug- 
ged steep to the foot of the castle 
walL There Kempt, who had hitherto 
headed the assault, was struck down, 
and Picton was left alone to conduct 
the column. To the soul of a hero, 
however, he imited the skill of a gene- 
ral; and well were both tried on that 
eventful night. Soon the palisades 
were burst through, and in ran Picton 
follovred by his men; but when they 
got through and reached the foot of 
the wall, the fire, almost perpendicu- 
lar, vras so violent that the troops 
wavered : in an instant the loud voice 
of their chief was heard above the 
din calling on them to advance, and 
they rushed on, bearing on their 
shoulders the ponderous scaling lad- 
ders, which were immediately raised 
against the wall. 

30. Down in an instant, with a 
frightful crash, came huge logs of 
wood, heavy stones, shells, and hand- 



; while A» nmikstfy wMi 
deadly eflfoet mm jpliedirom abmra^ aad 
the banting ptojeetilea^ ilhimhiatmg 
the whole battlements, enabled the 
enemy to take aim with unemng ao- 
coracy. Several of the ladders were 
broken by the we^^t of the throng 
who presaed up them ; and the men, 
falling from a great heig^ were trans- 
fixed on the bayonets of their o(»n- 
ndes below, and died miserably. Still 
fresh assailants swarmed round the 
foot of the ladders ; hundreds had fall- 
en, but hmndreds remained eager for 
the fray. Macpherson of the 45th, 
and PMienham,* reached the top of 
the rampart, but were instantly and 
severely wounded and thrown down. 
Picton, though wounded, called to hi» 
men that tlu^ had never been defeat- 
ed, and that now was the time to con- 
quer or die. " If we cannot win the 
castle," said he, " let us die upon the 
walk." Animated by his voice, they 
again rushed forward, but again all 
the bravest were struck down. Picton 
himself was badly wounded; and his 
men, despite all their valour, were 
obliged to recoil, and take shelter 
under a projection of the hilL 

31. The assault seemed hopelees, 
when the reviving voice of Picton 
again summoned his soldiers to the at- 
taick; and he directed it a little to the 
right of the former attempt, where the 
wall was somewhat lower, and an em- 
brasure promised some facility for en- 
trance. There a young hero. Colonel 
Bidge of the 6th, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself at Ciudad Bodrigo^ 
sprang forward, and, calling on the 
men to follow, himself mounted the 
first ladder. " Canch," said he at the 
same time, ** won't you lead the 5th f "+ 
As quick as lightning, the latter as- 
cended the steps of another ladder; 
his broadsword was in guard above his 
head; his trusty grenadier bayonets 

* Afterwards Sir Edward Fakenham. 

t Ueatenant Ganch of the grenadiers, 5th 
regiment, now Fort-nu^ox' o^ Ediubucgh 
Gutle; who, when he mounted the rampnrt 
of the castle of fiadi^oz, was sufifdring under 
a g^un • shot wound, yet unclosed, received 
on the summit of the great breach of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. — VniUd Service JoumaL August 
1883, p. 545. 
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projected from behind on either side; 
and he was first on the summit. Ridge 
in a few secouds mounted the adjoin- 
ing ladder ten yards to his left, and 
both stood side by side on the ram- 
parts.* The shouting troops pressed 
up after them, and the castle was 
won. Speedily the enemy were driven 
through the inner gate into the town; 
but a reinforcement arrived from the 
French reserve; a sharp firing took 
place at the gate, and Ridge fell in the 
glorious sepulchre which his sword had 
won. The enemy made but a s%ht 
resistance in the castle after the ram- 
parts were gained, but the fighting 
was still severe in other quarters; and 
Philippon, deeming the escalade of the 
castle impossible, disbelieved the officer 
who brought the account of it, and de- 
layed to send succours till the English 
had established themselves in their 
important conquest. 

32. While these furious combats 
were going on at the breaches and in 
the castle, Walker, with his brigade, 
was escalading the distant bastion of 
San Yincente, so that the town was 
literally girdled with fire. They got 
near to the counterscarp undiscovered, 
and immediately, by means of their 
ladders, began to descend into the 
ditch; but at that moment the moon 
shone out, they were observed, and a 
heavy fire began from the walls. The 
Portuguese in the division immedi- 
ately threw down their ladders and 
:fied; but the British pushed on and 
soon reached the foot of the rampart. 
It proved, however, to be thirty feet 
high; the ladders were too short; a 
mine was sprung beneath their feet; 
the fire from the walls was quick and 
deadly; and logs of wood and shells, 
thrown over, crushed or tore in pieces 

* "Against the fort Binaldo 'gan uproar 
A Ituider huge, an hundred steps of height^ 
And on his arm the same did easily bear 
And move, as winds do reeds or rushes 

light— 
A mount of ruins, and of shafts a wood. 
Upon his shoulders and his shield he bore. 
One hand the ladder held whereon he stood. 
The other bare hie targe his face before.— 
'Till all that would his entrance bold debar 
He backward drove, upleai>ed, andpossess'd 
The wall, and safe and easy with his blade 
To all that after came the passage made." 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. zvUL % 75-78. 



whole companies at once. Fortunately, 
during the alarm occasioned by the 
carrying of the castle, the assailants 
discovered a part of the scarp only 
twenty feet high; and there three 
ladders were placed against an empty 
embrasure. The ladders, however, 
were still too short, and the first man 
who got up had to stoop down and 
draw up his comrades, after being 
pushed up by them. Instantly the 
crowds came rushing on ; and Walker 
himself, among the foremost, was struck 
down on the ramparts, severely but 
not mortally wounded. The troops 
immediately advanced, vdth a rapid 
step and loud cheers, towards the 
breaches, where the incessant roar 
and awful conflagration told that the 
struggle was still going on. Strenu' 
ously fighting, they took several bas- 
tions, when the false alann of a mine 
being sprung created a panic, and they 
were driven back almost to the one 
they had first won; but a battalion, 
left there, by a crashing volley arrest- 
ed the pursuers, and the troops rally- 
ing again fought on towards the 
breaches, while another body marched 
towrrds the great square of the town. 
There their bugles sounded an English 
air in the heart of Badajoz ; they were 
answered by a similar note from the 
castle. Soon the breaches were aban- 
doned, and the victors poured in from 
all quarters ; while Philippon crossed 
the bridge and took refuge in Fort 
Christoval, where he surrendered at 
discretion next morning, but not till 
he had sent off messengers to Soult to 
warn him of the disaster, in time to 
avert a greater one from himseHf 

33. raring the whole of this event- 
ful night, Wellington remained in one 
position, near the quarries, anxiously 
listening to the awful roar, and re- 
ceiving the accounts which the differ- 

t For the description of this memorable 
assault, I have collated the inimitable nana- 
|ive of Colonel Napier with the official des- 
patch of Wellington in Ourwood's Despatches^ 
and the animated accounts of Colonel Jones. 
Sir Thomas Picton's Memoirs, and the United 
Servioe Journal; and added many important 
factsfirom Philippon's official despatch, given, 
with many other valuable documents r^ard- 
ing the siege, in BsLMxa Joumaux des SUffeg 
dant la PininntU, iv. 342^ 360. 
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Dnt aides-de-camp brought of the des- 
perate resistance which the troops 
were encountering at the breaches. 
Albeit well aware of the dreadful loss 
which must be going forward, he 
calmly received the intelligence, know- 
ing how much the fate of the war de- 
pended on perseyerance at that de- 
cisive moment. At length an officer 
arrived from Picton's division, with 
intelligence that the castle was taken. 
" Who brings that intelligence ? " said 
Wellington in his usual quick decided 
way. *' Lieutenant Tyler,'' said the 
officer. ''Ah, Tyler! well — are you 
certain, sir?" — *'I entered the castle 
with the troops, have just left it, and 
General Picton is in possession." ''With 
how many men?" — "His division." 
*^ Return, sir, and desire General Pic- 
ton to maintain his) positicm at all 
hazards." Enthusiastic joy immedi- 
ately took possession of aU present; 
but when Wellington, at a subsequent 
period of the night, learned the f lUl ex- 
tent of the havoc madein hisbravemen, 
his wonted firmness gave way, and he 
yielded to a passionate burst of grief. 
34. Five tJiousand men and officers 
had fallen in all during the siege, in- 
cluding seven hundred Portuguese. 
Of these, eight hundred were killed, 
and no less than three thousand five 
hundred had been struck down during 
the assault — an unparalleled loss, 
proving alike the skill and intrepidity 
of the defence, and the desperate 
valour of the attack. But the prize 
was immense, and the consequences of 
the triumph decisive, in the end, of 
the fate of the Peninsula. A place of 
the first order, with the preservation 
of which the honour of three French 
Armies had been bound up, in the best 
condition, garrisoned by five thousand 
choice troops, and commanded by an 
officer of equal courage and ability,* 

* Suchet broke ground before Tarragona 
^n tbe 2l8t Mav, aud the place was finallyi 
carried by assault on tbe 28th June, a period 
of thirty-seven days. Sucbet's force, which 
tB^as oU engaged in the siege, (the enemy's 
disturbing force in the rear being very trif- 
liiigX was 21,000; Wellington's at Badtgoz, 
33.000.— SucHST'3 Menwirt, ii. 51, 109; and 
<xn<e. Chap. lxv. § 71. 

VOL. IX. 



had been captured after a siege of 
nineteen days, only eleven of ndiioh 
had been with open trenches: less 
than half the time which Suchet, 
with equal means for the actual siege, 
had consumed in the reduction of 
Tarragona. One hundred and seventy 
heavy guns, five thousand muskets, 
and eighty thousand shot, were found 
in the place; three thousand eight 
hundred men, including the governor, 
Philippon, were made prisoners; thir- 
teen hundred had been killed or 
wounded since the commencement of 
the siege. But, what was of far more 
importance, than even the reduction 
of such a f ortrsss in such a time and 
with such means, Wellington had now 
clearly obtained the superiority over 
the f^nch generals. Their two bor- 
der strongholds, alike a barrier for de- 
fence and a base for offensive opera- 
tions on their side, had been reduced; 
the path was smoothed for the English 
army into the heart of Spain; and the 
disunion already obvious between the 
imperial marshals might be reasonably 
expected to be increased rather than 
diminished by a disaster which would 
expose them both to the storm of the 
Emperor's wrath. 

35. It would be well for the English 
historian if he could stop here, and 
could recount that his countrymen, 
sfter having displayed such heroic' 
bravery in the assault, had not stained 
their victory by the usual excesses 
which, by the barbarous usages still 
observed in war, are so often, in the 
case of a town carried by assault, 
wreaked on the unoffending citizens. 
But this, imf ortunately, is not the 
case : disorders and excesses of every 
sort prevailed ; and the British soldiery 
showed, by their conduct after the 
storm, that they inherited their full 
share of the sins, as well as the virtues, 
of the children of Adam. The dis- 
graceful national vice of intemperance^ 
in particular, broke forth in its most 
frightful colours. In spite of the ut- 
most efforts of the officers to prevent 
it, disorder became universal. All 
the wine-shops and vaults were broken 
open and plundered; pillage became 
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VDiTecMl; eTory home nwi mmcked 
lor ^uablo^ ■pirits^ or wine; and 
envde of dnmken Boldiers, for two 
dtkju and nights, thranged the streets; 
wmle the breaking open of doon and 
windows, the report of casnal mus- 
kets, and the screams of the despoiled 
citiasna^ resounded on all sides. At 
length, on the third day, Wellington, 
hiQ^y hicensed at the continuance of 
the disorders, marched two fresh divi- 
sieos into the town; a gallows^aserect- 
ed in the great square, a few of the worst 
plnndereiB were executed, and thus 
order was restored. Yet even amid 
these humiliating scenes many redeem- 
ing traits were ezhifaited; the worst 
characters indeed there, as on all occa- 
sions where popular passions obtain 
full yent, were the leaders; but hun- 
dreds risked, and many lost their lives 
in endeayouiing to put a stop to the 
Tioienoe. No blood of the unresist- 
ing was shed, and oomparatiTely few 
of the more atrocious crimes usual on 
■och occasions were committed. While 
the French conquest of Tarragona, was 
^disgraced by the slaughter, on their 
own admission, *of four thousand 
chiefly unarmed dtiaens,* the British 
storm of Badajoz exhibited the glori- 
miB trophy of as many desperate and 
bloodstained enemira rescued from 
death in the moment of hard-earned 
Tietory: tiie very horror which the 
Bfitiah officers at the time felt and 
have since expressed at the brutal ex- 
cesses of the men, only shows how re- 
pugnant such usages were to the mild 
and humane spirit which prevailed in 
the British army. 

86. The Duke of Wellington said in 
parliament, on occasion of tiie Chartist 
in sur re cti on at Birmingham in July 
1889, tiiat he had seen in his life many 
towns taken- by storm, but he had 
never seen a town treated as that city 
was in that quarter where the rioters 
had gained the superiority. This ob- 

* "This night was horrible : the blood of 
Che Spaniards inundated the streets of this 
nnfbitunate dty, and evenrthiog presented 
the frightful but inevitable speNStacle of a 
town taken by storm. The Spaniards lost 
four thousand men, indudiug inhabitants." 
— Belmas, Joumaux dn SUgei dans la Pfyiiti' 
nUe, iii. 547. 



servation is deady well founded in 
the anise in which it was obviously 
meant — ^vis., that no part of Badajoz^ 
or any other town he had seen tiJken 
by assault, was treated so horribly a» 
that part of Birminghiwn was where 
the rioters got the mastery : for if the 
Chartists had had possession of that 
town for three days, as the troops had 
ol Badajoz, they would have burned 
and destroyed the whole edifices it 
contained. In two hours three hun- 
dred Chartists in the Bull-ring burned 
three houses, gutted thirty, and con- 
sumed by fire the whole furniture 
which they had dragged out before 
the eyes ox the owners; while nothing 
but plunder and intoxication, with a 
few casual conflagrations, took place 
at Badajoz; even during the three days 
the disorders lasted. Memorable ex- 
amples of the increasing moderation 
which the humanity of recent times 
has infused even into the moat awful 
of all moments, that of a town taken 
by assaYilt, and of the furious passions 
which democratic dehision has in the 
same era spread among the corrupted 
members of an opulent and piunfic 
community 1 

87. Soult, never dreaming of thia 
powerful fortress being carried in so 
short a period, that there hardlv seemed 
to be time for the breaching batteiiea 
to have approached the body of the 
place, had set out from Seville on the 
Slst March, with the whole force which 
he could collect, and debouched by 
Quadaloanal.into the south of Esire- 
madura on the 4th April. On the 7th 
he was advancing &om Fuente del 
Maestro to Santa Marta, at no great 
distance from Badajoz^ with twenty- 
five thousand men, prepared to give 
battle to Hill's covering force, which 
was just before him, when the horse- 
men detadied by Philippon brought 
the intelligence of the fsdl of that for- 
tress. He immediately retraced his 
*iBteps with great celerity, and regained 
SevUle by the 14th; for he was in no 
condition to fight the whole English 
army; and the Andalusian capital — 
which was menaced by Yillemur aiid 
Morillo, who had issued out of Por^ 
tugal with four thousand men, and 
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already appfOMk«d to within tan milaa 
of it — ^loudly called for his protaetion. 
In the oourae of the retreat, howerer, 
the Britiah borae, two thouaand atvong^ 
.came up with him tiear Uaagre^ and a 
brilliant action took place between the 
former, under Sir Stilton Cotton, 
and an equal force of the enemyi who 
were broken and puraued four inilea in 
great disorder, with the loia of a hun- 
dred and thirty prisonera, beaidea near- 
ly aa many killed and wounded. 

38. A great game now lay befota the 
Kngliah general, and he waa atrongly 
tempted to play it. Soult, with a <&»- 
poadble anny of twenty^ye thousand 
man only, waa in Andaluaia, and aren 
by raiaing the aiege of Cadii, and ex- 
posing hia troopa to be aaaailed in rear 
by the powerful garrison of that city, 
ne could only bring forty thousand 
into the field ; and &ough thejr were 
among the yeiy beat troopa m the 
French army, and commanded by one 
of their ablest generals, yet with forty- 
fiye thousand British and Portugneae, 
who were now gathered round his 
standards, Wellington might hope to 
strike a decisive blow against that im- 
portant branch of the enemy's force. 
That he entertained this design is now 
proved by his despa t ches; but he soon 
leoeiyed intelligence from the norUi 
which compelled him to forego these 
prospects, brilliant though they were, 
and attend to the vital point of pre- 
Morving his communications with his 
base of operations. Marmont having 
with infinite difficulty collected fifteen 
days' provisions for his troops, an in- 
diiq>ensable preliminary to entering 
upon the wasted districts around Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, had advanced from Sida- 
manoa in the beginning of April, and 
immediately advanced to that fortress, 
which he invested. Thence pushing 
on past Almeida, he entered B^ra with 
above thirty-five thousand men, ravag- 
ing^ it with the utmost cruelty; and 
Tnmt and Wilson, who had assembled 
the militia of the province, even with 
the aid of the troops which Welling- 
ton had left to guard the frontier, 
were unable to ofibr any effectual re- 
sistance^ as Silviera had not yet come 
up with that of Entre-Douro-e-Minho. 



80. Trant, however, was not disoou* 
raged; and that enterprising officer 
even formed the daring design of sur- 
prising the French mariihal in his head- 
quartera at SabugaL This was only 
prevented by the singular ooinddenoe 
of ICarmont having on the same night 
formed a project of carrying off the 
English commander, which fuled from 
a single drummer having accidentally 
discovered the approach of his horse- 
men, and beat the alarm. The enemy 
having ^preached Celorioa, Wilson, 
after having remained at his post there 
to the last moment, retreated after 
having deatroyed the magamnes. In 
the retreat to that place, the French 
came up with the rear-guaixi of the re- 
tiring militia near the Mondego, who 
immediately, despite all the efforts of 
their officers, dispersed and fied; and 
Karmont, taking advantage of the con-- 
stemation, puslMd on to (>uitel Bianco^ 
where there were large magaainea, 
which,however, were fortunately trans- 
ported in safety to the south of the- 
Tagus; while Victor Alton, with hia 
G(erman dragoons, crossed that river 
at Villa Vema, leaving the northern 
provinces wholly uncovered. 

40* Urgent as affiurs had now be- 
come to tiie north of the Tagus, Well- 
ington would not have been diverted 
by these predatory alarms from his 
great object of attacking Soult in An- 
dalusia; but the state of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida was such as to call 
for in^ediate attention. Notwith- 
standing the moat urgent representa- 
tions of the English general, the Span- 
ish government had taken no steps for 
provisioning the former of these for* 
tresses, and the Portuguese Regency 
had been so remiss in their exertions 
for putting the latter into a good state 
of defence, that it was hardly secure 
against a ooiup-de^main. These circum- 
stances i*endered it indispensable for 
Wellington to return immediately to 
the Agueda; and accordingly, ttPter 
lingering in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
dajoz a few days, in the hope that 
Soult, stung by the loss of that for- 
tress, would fight a battle to retrieve 
his credit, he broke up for the north 
upon finding that the French marshal 
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hftd finally retired into Andalusia. The 
amiy crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha, 
and resumed its old position at Fuente 
Guinaldo; Sir Thomas Qraham, who 
was left with a corps of ten thousand 
men at Badajoz, soon repaired the 
breaches, and put the place in a pos- 
ture of defence; while Marmont re- 
tired without loss across the frontier, 
and put his army into cantonments at 
Salamanca and on the Douro. 

41. Both parties, after this short but 
bloody campaign, stood absolutely in 
need of repose ; and the exhausted 
state of the country rendered it impos- 
sible for the British army to move be- 
fore the young green crops afforded a 
supply of fo<5d for the horses ; or the 
French, until the harvest had afforded 
the means of replenishing the maga- 
zines of the men. Wellington em- 
ployed this interval in the most stren- 
uous exertions to put the frontier 
fortresses in a good state of defence ; 
and as the supineness of the Spanish 
authorities inspired him with a serious 
dread " that he would lose both Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and Badajoz before the 
summer was over, by the habits of in- 
dolence and delay in the Spanish na- 
tion," he took the most extraordinary 
measures to guard against the danger. 
With this view, he laid on the Portu- 
guese government the personal respon- 
sibility of victualling Elvas and Bada- 
joz, and employed the whole of the 
carriages and mules belonging to his 
own army in bringing up supplies to 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, his troops 

* *'If the Spanish government insists 
upon mv placing garrisons in the forts we 
have taken from the enemy, and I have 
made over to them, and do not take mea- 
sures to place and support iu them proper 
garrisons, I now give them notice I will de- 
stiny both Citidad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; for 
I rannot be tied by the leg to guard these 
fortresses against the consequence of their 
failure to garrison or provision them." — 
WKLLiNOToy to Sia H. Wsllesley, 3d M.'iy 
1812; GuRWOOD, ix. 111. 

t " The Emperor's orders are so preciso 
for me to assemble my army in Old Castile, 
that, whatever my own opinion may be on 
the subject, I consider it my duty to con- 
form to them ; but I have done so without 
any hope of a good result The Emperor 
appears to attach great weight to the effect 
which my demonstrations in the north will 
produce on the mind of Lord WeUington. I 



being meanwhile quartered in such a 
manner as to cover the lines of transit. 
In this way, the object of putting both 
the captured fortresses in a state of 
defence was at length with infinite 
difficulty accomplished, which never 
would have been done by the Spanish 
authorities, although this year, in ad- 
dition to other assistance, they got a 
million sterling in specie from the Brit- 
ish government.* 

42. Great was the indignation of the 
French Emperor when he learned the 
disaster at Badajoz ; which he felt the 
more keenly, as matters had now pro- 
ceeded to such a point in the negotia- 
tions with Russia that war in the north 
was plainly inevitable, and was openly- 
prepared for by both the powers. It 
was entirely in consequence of his own 
absiu^ orders, that the fortress had 
been taken ; for Marmont had clearly 
pointed out, in good time, that Well- 
ington was too well aware of the desti- 
tute condition of his army as to provi- 
sions, to be diverted from his project 
by an irruption into Beira; and that, 
unless both he and Soult succoured 
Badajoz, it would infallibly be taken.i* 
Though he could thus with reason cen* 
sure no one but himself for the disas- 
ter. Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, laid the blame in every other 
quarter : upbraided Marmont bitterly 
for not having acted with more vigour 
on the side of Ciudad Rodrigo and Al- 
meida ; reproached Soult that he did 
nothing with eighty thousand of the 
best troops in the world; and an- 

venture to entertain a contrary opinion, as 
I know that that general is well aware that 
we have no magazines, and appreciates the 
immense difficulties which the country {»«- 
sents, from the impossibility of getting sub- 
sistence. Lord Wellington knows perfectly 
that the army of Portugal at this season is 
incajmble of acting, and that, if it advanoed 
beyond the frontier, it would bo forced to 
return after a few days, after having lost all 
its horses. He will never be disquieted by 
apprehensions of a siege of Ciudaa Rodrigo^ 
as he knows we have no heavy artiUeiy. 
The Emperor has ordered great works at 
Salamanca; he appears to forget that we 
have neither provisions to feed the work- 
men nor money to pay them, and that we 
are in every service on the veive of star- 
vation."— Marshal Marmont to Bbrthirb, 
2d March 1812, No. H; Belmas^ L Ap- 
pendix. 
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nounoed his intention, upon his return 
from Poland, of aasuming in person the 
direction of affiura in the Peninsula.* 

48. Meanwhile, however, he deemed 
the time now airived when he might 
begin to throw off the mask, and caiTy 
into execution his longHiherished pro- 
ject for the incorporation of the north- 
era provinces of Spain with the French 
empire. Catalonia, accordingly, was 
declared an integral part of the FVench 
territory, and divided into four depart- 
ments, each with its chief town, pre- 
fect, and all the other appendages of 
the empire. Great undertakings were 
at the same time set on foot, to insure 
the communication between the east- 
ern Pyrenees and the banks of the 
Ebro. A new highway was opened 
from Mongat to Cabello, a distance of 
ten leagues, to avoid the fire of the 
English cruisers, which in that part of 
the old road commanded its course; 
another from Figueras to Olot, to 
AToid the defiles of Castelf ollit, so cele- 
brated in the Wars of the Succession ; 
two others were opened from Palamos 
on the coast to (jerona ; and a third 

* "Instead of studying snd ioeking to 
catch the spirit of tho Emperor's instruc- 
tions, you seem to have taken a pleasure in 
notv-uuderstandiug them, and to have ear- 
ried out directly the reverse of their inten- 
tions. The Emperor earnestly recommends 
yon to do your utmost to prevent forty thou- 
aandEnglish fh>m ruining the affidrs of Spain, 
which wiU infEdlibly h^pen if the command- 
ers of the different corps are not animated by 
that seal for the public service, and pure 
patriotism, which can alone vanquidi every 
obstacle, and prevent any sacrifice of the pub- 
lic interest to individual humour. On his re- 
tarn fW>m Poland, the Emperor will himself 
take the command in Spain." — BsBTBixBfo 
Marmout, 16th April 1812; Belmas, No. 96, 
App. vol. i. 

** The Emperor asks himself, Duke, how 
is it possible that six thousand English, and 
foax or five thousand Portufniese, nave car- 
ried off the magazines ot Kerida, advanced 
to the confines of Andalusia, and remained 
there a month in presence of your army, 
composed of eighty thousand of the best 
troops in the world, and able to assemble 
sixty thousand present under arms, with a 
cavaixy so superior in numbers? Form in- 
stantly a corps of twenty thousand men of 
yoiur best tixMps, and enter the Alentejo. 
This order is imperative. The Emperor is 
distressed that so noble an army nas yet 
achieved nothing against the English.^— 
BxBTHiBB to SouLT, 19th Februaiy 1812; 
BsajfAS, i. App. No. 92; p. 625. 



commenced from Palamos to Figueras 
by Pals, across the often iiooded plains 
which lay between the great canal and 
the Ter. Fresh fortified posts were 
everywhere establishedi and several 
points strongly barricaded ; in particu- 
lar, the convent of the Capucines at 
Mataro. Thus everything conspired 
to indicate that Napoleon was i<eso-' 
lutely bent on consolidating the an- 
nexation of Catalonia to the Frendi 
empire; and yet never was a step more 
injudicious in itself, or more likely to 
prove prejudicial to his own interests 
and that of his family in that country. 
It at once entailed a burdensome ac- 
quisition on France, the evils of de- 
fending which would probably exceed 
its advantages; oyerstepped the dur- 
able barrier which nature has for ever 
established between the two king- 
doms in the Pyrenees ; exasperated his 
brother, for the preservation of whose 
throhe he had made such long-con- 
tinued efforts, and alienated the affec- 
tion even of his own partisans in the 
Peninsula from a dynasty which thus, 
commenced its career by inducing th»^ 
partition of the monarchy. 

44. Considerable reductions took, 
place in the F^nch troops in the Pen- 
insula in May, in consequence of the- 
necessity to which the Emperor was 
reduced of accumulating his whole^ 
disposable force to swell the enormous- 
preparations for the Russian campaign^ 
Dorsenne re-entered France with the 
Imperial Quard, ten thousand strong ; 
the division Palombini was drawn from 
Sudiet in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and the armies of the south, of the 
centre, and of Portugal, were weakened 
by twelve thousand veteran infantry, 
and two divisions of dragoons; while 
six Polish regiments, under Chlopiki,. 
took their course from the army of 
Aragon for the shores of the Vistula. 
The total amount of the troops thus 
withdrawn was little short of forty 
thousand men ; but the imperial mus- 
ter-rolls still exhibited an array of two 
hundred and eighty thousand soldiers 
in Spain,*)* of whom two hundred and 
thirty thousand were present with the 

t See Imperial MMtttr-EoUi, Uth Jlaz 
181S; Appendix, P, Chap. Lxviu, 
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«i^0B. On the other hand, the Brit- 
iah forces in Porbugal at this period 
amounted to fifty-three thousand in- 
fantry, cayalry, and artillery, of whom 
seven thousand five hundred were 
horse; and the Portuguese were about 
twenty -seven thousand— in all eighty 
thousand men.* But though the heal1& 
of ihe troops materially improved in 
May, while they lay in cantonments on 
the Coa, yet such was the general sick- 
ness wfaidi prevailed, especially among 
the newly arrived r^ments, at a sub- 
sequent period, that the whole force 
which Wellington could ever, during 
the campaign, collect under his stan- 
dards, was fifty-seven thousand men. 
Of these twelve thousand were under 
the orders of ELillin Estremadura, and 
forty-five thousand under his own com- 
mand on the Ciudad Bodrigo frontier. 
Thus, so immense were the resources 
of the French Emperor, that, notwith- 
atanding all his drafts for the Russian^ 
war, his effective forces in the Penin- 
sula were still four times as numerous 
as those of the English general; and it 
must always be a matter of pride to 
the British historian, that both Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz had been taken, 
and the flood of imperial fortune turn- 
ed to ebb^ before any drafts had been 
made from the French armies in Spain, 
and when Wellington was BtHl oour 
fronted by the immense force with 
which Napoleon had laid his iron grasp 
on the Peninsula. 

45. The Anglo -Portuguese army, 
however, had now, from the experience 
of five successive campaigns, attained 
to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion ; and its central position and water- 
<»rriage in rear, in a great measure 
compensated its inferiority in numbers 
to the vast but scattered legions of 
lifapoleon. It was no longer a body of 

* The exact numbers of the British were, 
4A 25th BUroh 1812,— 

Infantry, .... 42,289 
Cavab-y, '. . . 7,658 

Artillery, .... 3,822 



Total, . . 58,109 
The low at Badges was more than com- 
pensated bv reinforcements which tarived 
m May, before the trooiM took the field.— 
A*HjtUmit - OeneraVt Report^ Appendix, 18; 
Jones, voL ii 



braveanddiseipliBed but inexperienced 
men, admirable for a single fight, but 
unacquainted with the varied duties, 
and sinking under the protraoted fa,- 
tigues of a campaign : experience, the 
best of all instructors, had in a few 
years conferred ages of education. ISe- 
cessitv, the mother not less of acquisi- 
tion than of invention, had made botli 
soldiers and officers acquainted with 
their most important duties ; suffering; 
the most effectual regulator of impetu- 
ous dispositions, had cooled down the 
undue vehemei^ce of youthful aspirar 
tion into the regulated valour of tried 
subordination. The British army now 
set forth in its career, confident not 
merely of conquering the enemy in the 
field, but of prevailing over him in the 
campaign. The difficulties of sieges, 
the duties of retreat, the necessity of 
protracted evolutions, hadbecome&mi- 
liar to all. It was universally felt that 
war is a complicated as well as a diffi- 
cult science, but that there were none 
of its contingencies with which the 
British soldiers were not familiar, and 
none of its duties to which the British 

fenerals were not adequate. For the 
rst time in English history, a British 
army now took the field in numbers 
somewhat approaching to those of the 
continental powers, and with the expe- 
rience of actual warfare superadded to 
the native courage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the acquired energy of Eng- 
lish freedom. And in the consequences 
of this combination — ^the campaigns of 
Salamanca, Yittoria, and Waterloo — ^is 
to be seen the clearest evidence of the 
incalculable effect it was fitted to have 
produced on human affairs, and deci- 
sive proof of the universal empire to 
which it must have led, if its freebom 
energies, like those of Rome, had been 
exclusively directed to military con- 
quest, and its mission from Providence, 
instead of being the spreading the 
blessings of religion and the light of 
knowledge through the wilderness of 
nature, had been that of subjugating 
the states of civilised man. 

46. The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, like the wrenching out 
of two huge comer-stones, loosened the 
whole fabric of French power in Spain j 
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nothing itm WBatiBg but a Uow at its 
bearb to make the whole edifice emm- 
ble into ruins. But whether to deUver 
that blow against Harmont in the 
north, or Jourdan in the centre, was 
the question. Wellington, judging like 
Kapoleon that the yit-al point in Spain 
was the line of communication between 
Bayonne and Madrid, wisely chose the 
former; bnlj, before commenciog his 
operations, he resolved to strike a blow 
at the French fortifications recently 
erected at Almaraz, which commanded 
the important bridge of boats oyer the 
Tagus at that place, their shortest and 
best line of communication from the 
southern to the northern banks of the 
river. All the permanent bridges, from 
Toledo downwards, had been destooyed 
by one or other of the belligerents in 
the course of the war; and the roads 
leading from them, being almost all 
ever mountain ridges, were scarcely 
practicable for oamages. Sensible of 
the importance of the only one remain- 
ing at Almaras, Napoleon had some 
time before directed Marmont to con- 
struct strong woiks at both its extrem- 
ities, capable of securing them alike 
against the Spanish guerillas and the 
British incursions ; and the French 
manhal had, in pursuance of his in- 
structions, constructed forts at that 
important point of a very solid descrip- 
tion. On the left baiik, the bridge 
was protected by the tHe-de-pont, Lu- 
gar Nuevo. In front of that work, 
and to secure an eminence which com- 
manded it on the left bank, was the 
Fort Napoleon, a semiciroular redoubt 
constructed of earth, and commanded 
in the gorge by a square loophded 
tower of solid masonry. At a stUl 
■gretiter distance, about a league from 
the Tagus, the fort of Mirabete had 
been constructed in the gorges of the 
mountains, f ormiug the southern bar- 
rier of the valley of the Tagus, and 
commanding the road to Truxillo, the 
only route in that quarter practicable 
for artillery. Finally, an the rig^t 
bankt>f the Tagus was the Fort Ba- 
gusa, placed on an eminence a hundred 
yards from the river, sb situated as to 
•eommand the other fortifieatimis at the 
]aridge-head, and depriive ilie anany of 



an advantageous point for attaokiny 
them; it was a square fort with ba^ 
tions, having within it a high masonij 
tower of four feet in thioknesi^ loop* 
holed, and enoloBing a great depot of 
prorisions. These works were armed 
with eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned by a battalion and several 
companies of gunners ; in all, about 
eleven hundred men. 

47. To destroy these formidable lor* 
tifioations at tins important pavnge^ 
Hill was intrusted witii a light colonm 
of six thousand men, including four 
hundred horse, and twelve light and 
six heavy guns. The operation, how- 
ever, which had been originally pnn 
jeoted by Wellington previous to the 
attack on Badajoz, had now become 
one of extreme difficulty; for not only 
was 2>rouet» with nine thousand men 
belonging to Soult's forces, lying at 
Hinojoza, nearer to Merida than Hill 
was to Almaras, but Foy^s division of 
Marmont's army was at Talavera, in 
the valley of the Tagus ; and d' Arma^ 
nac, with a considerable body tram ihb 
army of the centre, was also in the 
neighbourhood of that river. Thiu^ 
when the English general advanced so 
far up the vidley of the Tagus as Al- 
maras, he was in a manner surrounded 
by enemies ; for two divisions, each 
stronger than his own, lay at no great 
distance in his front ; and another bv 
a rapid march might from the souw 
intmepthisretreat. Toprovideagainsfc 
theee dangers, Graham, with two divi- 
sions and Cotton's cavalry, was ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Porta- 
legre, so as to be in a situation to ad^ 
vaace to Hill's support if requiredL 
But still Drouet^ by a rapid marsh, 
might interpose between him and HUI, 
and beat Uiem in detail ; and tha 
F^nch in the upper part of the valley 
of the Tagus mi^t suddenly fall with 
superior forces upon the troops so fur 
pushed on as the bridge of Almazai^ 
and destroy them befiere anv succour 
arrived. Thus 1^ utmost cMeritj and 
seeresy were essential to the suooev 
of the enterprise. 

48. The bettn* to deceive tiM enemy 
as to the real point of attaok, ramoam 
were spread that the ianum «f 
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diduaia was in contenplatioii, and the 
militia of the Alentejo were moved to- 
wards Niebla, to give the greater ap- 
pearance of probability to the account; 
while the bridge at Merida, which had 
been broken down during the opera- 
tions against Badajoz, was restored 
with the professed intention of trans- 
porting Hill's battering and pontoon 
train, which had been formed at Elvae, 
to the same destination. These pre- 
cautions so completely imposed upon 
the enemy, that, although the bridge 
at Merida required a fortnight for its 
repair, and Hill, in consequence, could 
not break up from his cantonments at 
AlmendnJejo till the 12th, no suspi- 
cion existed on the part of the French 
generals as to the quarter where the 
blow was to be struck. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th the troops reached 
Jaraicejo, and the following day arrived 
at the mountain range which separates 
the valley of the Tagus from that of the 
Guadiana, and in the highest part of 
the gorge in which the castle of Mira- 
bete was placed. By drawing a range 
of fieldworks from wis fort across the 
poss to a fortified house on the other 
side of the main road, the French had 
completely blocked up the only route 
practicable for artilleiy from the Qua- 
diana to Almaras. After reconnoi- 
tring the works in the pass, Hill, find- 
ing that the delay which had occurred 
in the march of his troops had rendered 
a surprise impossible, judged it most 
advisable not to attempt to force a 
passage ; but, leaving his artilleiy at 
the summit of the sierra, at dark the 
next evening began to descend a rug- 
ged road, passable only for infantry, 
by the village of Romangorda, towards 
Almaras; and, by taking every ima- 
ginable precaution against discovery, 
reached the close vicinity of Fort Na- 
poleon, unobserved by the enemy, be- 
fore daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. 

49. Though the head of the column 
under Qeneral Howard got to the point 
of attack in such good time, yet such 
were the difficulties of a march six 
miles long through the mountains, that 
ft considerable time elapsed before the 
Tear was sufficiently closed up to pei^ 



mit an attack. Fortunately, during 
this anxious interval, the troops were 
concealed by a deep intervening ravine 
and some small hills from the enemy's 
observation; and the fVench soldiers 
on Fort Napoleon were crowding the 
ramparts, listening to the sound of 
cannon whidi now came rolling down 
from Fort Mirabete, and observing the 
volumes of smoke which mingled with 
the clouds on the summit of the sierra, 
when a loud shout broke on tlfeir ears, 
and the rush of British bayonets was 
upon them. Though surprised at the 
suddenness of the attack, they were 
not unprepared, as they had received 
intelligence of Hill's being in the vicin- 
ity, and the garrison of Fort Napo- 
leon had in consequence been strongly 
reinforced by 86me troops in the neigh- 
bourhood. A crashing volley of grape 
and musketry at once struck the head 
of the British column ; but the men 
rushed on, headed by the gallant How- 
ard, in tiiie most undaunted manner, 
and, applying the scaling ladders to 
the scarp, commenced the escalade. 
The ladders were much too short for 
the whole height, but they enabled 
them to reach an intermediate ledge 
or berm as it is technically called ; and 
having got up» the assailants found it 
so broad that the ladders were a second 
time applied from it as a base, and the 
summit was reached. Instantly a lou4 
cheer announced the success of the 
enterprise ; the soldiers from behind 
came rushing over; victors and van- 
quished, pell-mell, swept on to the 
central tower, which was carried in the 
first tumult of success. The garrison 
upon this fled in dismay to the bridge, 
closely followed by the pursuers, who, 
in the generalconfusion, got through the 
tSte-de-pont ; while the governor of Fort 
Ragusa, on the opposite side, seiEed 
witn a sudden panic, not only cut the 
bridge before half his own men had got 
over, but hastily, and before he was 
attacked, abandoned his own fort^ and 
retreated to Talavera. Thus the whole 
works on both sides of the river, with 
all their artillery and immense stores, 
fell into the hands of the British, who 
also made two hundred and fifty pri- 
soners, among whom was the govemfir 
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el Fort Napoleon, with the loss onlj 
of a hundred and eightv men. 

50. Having effected this brilliant ex* 
ploit^ Hill immediately destroyed all 
the forts, burned the bridge and stores, 
and on the same dav retraced his steps 
to Fort Ifirabete in the mountains, 
which, entirely isolated and environed 
by enemies, might now be expected to 
fall an easy prey. In effect, operations, 
with eveiy prospect of success, were 
commencing next day against this 
stronghold, against which the heavy 
guns had alraady been brought up^ 
when an incorrect report, transmitted 
by Sir William Erskiue, as to Seult 
with a formidable force being already 
in Estremadura, obliged HUl, much 
against his will, to abandon this second 
price when just about to fall into his 
huids, and retire to Merida, which he 
reached on the 26th, after having suf- 
fered no molestation from the enemy. 
Foy meanwhile hastened from Tela- 
vera to Almaraz with his division ; but 
he arrived only in time to witness the 
expiring flames of the conflagration 
which had consumed the bridge and 
works; and Hill quietly resumed his 
old quarters in the neighbourhood of 
BadajoB. Wellington, however, who 
was aware that Erskine's Mse alarm 
was occasioned entirely by an exaggei^ 
ated and confused account of DroueVs 
movements, and that Soult was too far 
distant to be capable of doing mischief, 
was justly dissatisfied at this unlucky 
mistake^ which rendered the success of 
theenterprisenotso complete asitother- 
wisemighthave been ; and he expressed 
his complaints on the want of judg- 
ment in separate command on the part 
even of his bravest generals in his pri- 
vate despatches to government. But 
the truth is, that the evil was owing to 
a general cause, not imputable to any 
individual as a fault ; and it is part of 
the price which the nation pays for 
those free institutions, and that gene- 
ral inteUigenoe to which its greatness 
has been owing. They bring the mass 
of the people, who are incapable of judg- 
ing correctly on the subject, to pass an 
opinion on the actions of all public 
functionaries, and thus paralyse them, 
whoa left^ their own responsibility. 



by the painful reflection, that difficulty 
will not be considered, nor failure for- 
given, by those to whom, nevertheless, 
the final decision on all measures of 
importance is conunitted. 

51. Ballasteros took advantage of 
the absence of Soult, during his march 
towards Estremadura, to attack with 
his whole force, six thousand strong, 
a Fi'ench detachment stationed at Bor- 
nos, a central position between Cadis 
and Seville, whieh covered the princi- 
pal communications between these 
points. This attempt, however, prov- 
ed most unfortunate ; and demonstrat- 
ed how little reliance, notwithstanding 
all their experience and suffering, waa 
to be placed on the Spanish troops. 
Gonroux, who commanded the French, 
cautiously kept within his intrenched 
camp, as if fearful of a combat. This 
led the presumptuous Spaniards to 
imagine that he would fall an easy 
prey ; and they accordingly assaulted 
the intrenched camp in a very disor- 
derly manner. The result was a* 
might easily have been foreseen. So 
far from waiting for the enemy behind 
his fieldworks, Conroux sallied forth 
unexpectedly upon them as they first 
came within fire, and instantly put 
them to the rout with the loss of above 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 
The remainder, utterly disoiganised, 
were driven for refuge to their old 
quarters in the camp of St Roque, un- 
der the cannon of Gibraltar. This dis- 
aster was the more sensibly felt by 
W^ellington, that it enabled Soult, now 
relieved from all disquietude about his 
rear, to reinforce Drouet in Estrema- 
dura with two divisions of cavalry and 
one of infantiy, which raised his force 
to twenty-one thousand men, of whom 
three thousand were superb horse ; and 
this at a time when the imprudent 
daring of the English dragoons under 
Slade drew them, in an action with the 
French cavalry under Lallemand, into 
an ambuscade, where they were ulti* 
mately defeated with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty men. 

52. As matters had now assumed a 
serious aspect in Estremadura, and 
Wellington was anxious to be relieved 
from aU anxiety in that quarter before 
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anderUking hk projected offBOBive 
XQOYement In the noiiheni proviiLoes, 
he railed the force.under Hill, who had 
assumed the command there in conse- 
quence of Sir Thomas Qraham having 
been obliged by ill health to return to 
England, to the amount of twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese, and 
three thousand Spaniards, of whom 
two thousand five hundred were horse ; 
and recommended him, if {wessed, to 
fall back and give battle on the field of 
Albuera. Drouet's force, though some- 
what inferior in numerical amount^ 
was fully equal in real efficiency, from 
the homogeneous quality of the troops 
of which it was composed; and every- 
thing, therefore, seemed to prognosti- 
cate » second important battle to the 
«outh of Badajoz. Nevertheless it did 
not take place, and the early p^iod of 
the campaign passed away without any 
event of note io that quarter. Drouet, 
whose instructions from Soult were 
discretionary, to fight or not as occa- 
sion might offer, was too s1ax»ngly im- 
pressed with the recollection ox the 
dreadful battle last year at Albuera, 
to venture upon a second action on 
equal terms on the same ground, and 
accordingly he did not advuice beyond 
Almendndejo. On the other hand, 
Hill, whom the brilliant and daring ex- 
ploits at Aroyo des Molinos and Al- 
maraz had inspired with a well-founded 
confidence both in his own talents and 
the quality of his soldiers, had the rare 
patriotic spirit to obtain the mastery 
of the strongest motives of individual 
ambition, and risk nothing where he 
might fairly have anticipated earning 
immortal fame, lest he should interfere 
with the grand operations undertaken 
by Wellington in person on the banks 
«f the Tormes. 

53. Wellington's preparations for 
this important movement had now 
nearly reached their maturity. With 
infinite care he had established a pow- 
erful military police in his army, the of- 
ficers of which were intrusted with the 
most extensive powersof simimary chas- 
tisement, and which promised to pro- 
duce, as in effect it did, that incompar- 
able discipline and order in the field, by 
which, not less than its aatonkdiiing 



victories, this aimy was ever afterwards 
distiuguished. A month's provision 
for the army was by the greatest efforts 
got together and stored in Ciudad 
Rodrigo, even though the scarcity of 
money at headquarters at that period 
was such — owing to the vast preparsr 
taons of France and Russia for the 
gigantic contest approaching in the 
north of Europe, as well as the long- 
continued drain of the Peninsular War 
— that specie was absolutely not to be 
had, and the English general had never, 
since the commencement of the con- 
test, been reduced to such straits by 
its want. Several hundred carts, which 
had been collected for the siege of 
Badajoz, were suddenly moved towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo from the nei^bouiv 
hood of that fortress and the Caldao 
river, where they had been hitherto em- 
ployed in the imprirtant work of victual- 
ling its garrison for two months, which 
had at length been accomplished; the 
heavy howiteers and some eighteen- 
pounders were secretly fitted on tra- 
velling-carriages at Almeida; and by 
the genius of Colonel Sturgeon of the 
engineers, the broken arch in the noble 
Roman bridge of Alcantara, a hundred 
feet wide and nearly a hundred and 
thirty high, was restored by means of 
a suspension communication formed of 
cables, so strongly twisted together, 
and so firmly fieistened at either end, 
that the heaviest guns passed over in 
safety. Thus a more direct line of in- 
tercourse across the Tagus was opened 
betwem tjjie two British armies than 
that of which they had formerly made 
use at Villa Velha. 

54. So vast were the French forces 
still in the Peninsula, notwithstandii^ 
all the drafts lor ilie Russian war, that 
Soult was not only secure in Andalu- 
sia, but at the very time when Well- 
ington was preparing for a great irrup- 
tion into tiie northern provinces of 
Spain, he was taking measures for an 
invasion of the southern ones of Por- 
tugal. His plans for this purpose had 
for nearly two years been in prepara- 
tion ; and with aaeh. prudence were 
they conceived, and so laige was the 
force at his disposal for their exeea- 
tioBy that it was a mere lyiwtioa Oi 
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time whibh genend ahould move fint; 
and wMch, by obtainingtheimtiatiye, 
Bhotdd succeed in driving the other 
from the Pttninwila. For the snooeM 
of this design it was indispensable that 
bis rear should be secured, save against 
an incorsion from the Isle of Leon, in 
which quarter Viotoi's ^gantic lines 
appeared a sufficient barrier; and with 
thu view he had resolved to crush Bal- 
lasteroB, reduce Tarifa, Alicante, and 
-Garthai^ena ; and having thus padfied 
Ancfaluaia, to intrust its defence to 
Tictor and the Spanish tioops, nearly 
-twenty thousand strong, raised in the 
province; while he himself, with his 
whole disposable force, about forty 
thousand veteran troops, should cany 
tbe war into the Alente jo, and threaten 
Lisbon on its least protected side. The 
effect of this, he hoped, even in ^e 
least favourable view, would be to draw 
Wellington back tohisoldstron^old at 
Torres Yedfas; IfJarmont could mean- 
while operate against his retiring ool- 
-umns; and even if he were able to make 
^ead against both, still the result would 
be, that the credit of the French arms 
would be restored, new fields of jdun- 
•der opened, and the war driven up in- 
to a comer of the Peninsula. The 
Tepulse at Tarifa, in the dose of the 
preceding year, had delayed this pro- 
ject; but tiiie rashness and consequent 
rout of BallaateroB at Bomoe had again 
smoothed the way for its execution. 
He only waited for the reaping of the 
barvest, to collect provisions for the 
•enterprise : and in the meanwhile, the 
better to conceal his real object, he 
began a serious bombardment of the 
long-beleagueredlsle of Leon ; and huge 
mortars, constructed to carry three 
miles, from the advanced works of Tro- 
«adero now for the first time oarried the 
flames of war into the streets of Cadiz. 
55. From intercepted returns which 
at this period fell into Wellington's 
hands, through the never- ceasing ac- 
tivity of the Spanish guerillas, the real 
force at the disposal of the French mar- 
shals was accurately ascertained, and 
it was still much more considerable 
than he had been led to imagine. 
Suchet had seventy-six thousand men 
in Gatabnia and YalenciAy of whom 



sixty thousand were present with the 
eagles; forty-nine thousand, of whom 
thirty -eight thousand were effective, 
oomposed the army of the north in 
Biscay and Navarre, of which two divi- 
sions were destined to reinforce Mar- 
mont; nineteen thousand, nearly all 
effective, lay under Jourdan at Madrid, 
and might be reckoned on as a reserre 
to support any quarter which might 
be exposed to danger; while enosed 
to the brunt of the conflict, Soult, 
with sixty -three thousand, of whom 
fifty-six thousand were present with 
the eagles, occupied Andalusia and 
the southern parts of Estremadura; 
and Marmont with seventy thousand, 
of whom fifty - two thousand were 
effective, guarded Leon, Old Castile, 
and the Airturias, in addition to twelve 
thousand who were on the march to 
join him from France. In all, three 
nundred thousand men, of whom two 
hundred and forty thousand were eflfeo- 
tive in the field, besides forty ^ousand 
Spaniards, whohad been enrolled under 
the imperial banners and brought to a 
comparatively efficient state : a mighty 
array — strong in its numbers, its gen- 
erals, its discipline, and its recolleo- 
tions; but weakened by internal divi- 
sions, paralysed by the devastation of 
plunder, scattered for the necessity ci 
subsistence. Into the midst of this 
host of enemies, Wellington was about 
to throw himself with sixty thousand 
effective men, of idbom forty ^ousand 
were under his own immediate orders, 
and twenty thousand under those of 
Hill : but this force was confident of 
victoiy, skilfully led and amply sup- 
plied; possessed of an internal line of 
communication,enjoyingtheoonfidenoe 
of the inhabitants, and strengthened 
by ^e justice with which its proceed- 
iogs had been directed. 

56. AH things being in readiness, 
Wellington, on the Idth June, OBO68ID 
THB Agubda, and commenced that 
campaign which has rendered his name 
and his country immortal Four days 
afterwards he reached Salamanca, and 
passed the Tonnes in four columns by 
the fords of Santa Martha and Los 
Cantos; Marmont retiring as he ad- 
vanced, alter throwing garrisons into 
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the forts of the town, and the castle of 
Alba de Tormea, which commanded 
an important paa8ag;e over the river. 
Then was seen the profound hatred 
with which the Peninsular people were 
animated against their GaJlic oppres* 
Bors, and the vast amount of evil which 
they had received at their hands. Sa- 
lamanca instantly became a scene of 
rejoicing; the houses were illuminated, 
the people alternately singing and weep- 
ing for joy; while the British army 
passed triumphantly through theshout- 
ing crowd, and took a position on the 
^Ul of San ChristovaJ, about three 
miles in advance of the town. It was 
no wonder such joy was evinced at 
their deliverance from a bondage which 
had now endured four years. Inde- 
pendent of innumerable acts of extor- 
tion and oppression during their stay, 
the French had destroyed thirteen out 
of twenty-five convents, and twenty- 
two out of twenty-five colleges, in that 
celebrated seat of learning, the stones 
of which were built up into three forts, 
which now, in a military point of view, 
constituted the strength of the place. 
57. San Vincent, named from the 
large convent which it enclosed, and 
sittiated on a perpendicular cliff which 
overiiung the Tormes, was the most 
important of these strongholds. The 
two other forts, called Cajetano and 
La Merced, were also placed on the 
loftiest of the steep eminences with 
whidi this romantic city abounds; and 
the whole three had bomb-proof build- 
ings, deep ditches, perpendicular scarps 
and counterscarps, and other defences 
which could only be reduced by a re- 
gular siege. They were accoidingly 
immediately invested, and on the se- 
cond day after ground had been broken, 
the heavy guns began to batter in 
breach; and the artillery ammunition 
having become scanty from this unex- 
pected resistance, an opening made in 
the palisades, considerable injury done 
to the scarp, and a part of the wall of 

* This brave man was sUghtly wounded 
early in the attack, as he headed the troops. 
And removed to a little distAnoe in the rear 
to have the wound dressed. The surgeon 
•was in the act of doing so, when the cry 
arose that the troops were driven bade: 



the convent within fallen, an attempt 
was made to carry the forts of Caje- 
tano and La Merced by escalade. The 
attempt, however, though gallantly 
conducted by Qeneral Bowes,* failed, 
after one hundred and twenty men had 
fallen, from the entrance being still 
blocked up and impassable: and the 
operations were again unavoidably bub- 
peuded from want of ammunition; 
while the aspect of affairs on the out- 
side of the city seemed to prognosti- 
cate an immediate and decisive battle. 
58. Marmont took steps to collect 
hi9 whole army on ihe Douro, between 
the 16th and 19th, with the exception 
of Bonnet's division, which was still in 
the Asturias, and, having actually con- 
centrated four divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of cavalry, moved for- 
ward with about twenty-five thousand 
men. Wellington had taken every 
imaginable precaution, by directing the 
Conde d*Amarante to move out of the 
north of Portugal, Castanos with the 
army of Galicia to attack Astorga, and 
all the guerilla chiefs in the north of 
Spain to harass the enemy's rear, to 
prevent such an accumulation of force 
against him. But the French gave 
themselves very little concern about 
these desultory efforts, and directed 
almost their whole force against the 
English army. Upon the approach oi 
so formidable a body, concentrated is 
their position on the heights of Saa 
Christoval, a great battle was expected 
in both armies for the following dav. 
The crisis, however, passed over with- 
out any event of importance. Mar- 
mont> after lying two days dose to the 
British line, during which he was joined 
by three divisions of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry, raising his force U> 
nearly forty thousand men, of whom 
three thousand two hundred were cav- 
airy, and seventy-two pieces of cannon, 
deemed them too strongly posted t^ 
admit of successful attack, and, de- 
camping on the 28d, made a show of 

Bowen, hurt as he was, immediatelr hasten^ 
ed to tlie front to rally the men, led theat 
back to the foot of the walls, and was there 
shot through the heart —- Wbllingtoit fe 
Lord Livrrpool^ S6th June 1812; GvK> 
WOOD, ix. 256. 
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crossing tlie Tomes an4 threateniDg 
the British line of oommunioation, in 
the hope that they would in oonse- 
quence draw book in that quarter, and 
an opportunity might occur of canning 
off the beleaguered garrisons. In this 
hope, however, he was disappointed; 
for Wellington stood firm, merely pass- 
ing a brigade of Bock's German horse 
across the river to watch his move- 
ments. Next day Marmont sent twelve 
thousand men across the Tormee, and 
seemed disposed to follow with his 
whole force : but Bock's steady dra- 
goons retired slowly and in admirable 
order before them, and two divisions 
were immediately sent across to restore 
the balance on the other side; upon 
discovering which, the enemy desisted 
irom their attempt^ repassed the Tor- 
mes by the fords of Huerta, and re- 
sumed their former position in front 
of San Christoval.* 

59. While these movements were 
going forward in the rear of the be- 
siegers, a fresh supply of ammunition 
was received in the trenches, and the 
fire of the breaching batteries was re- 
newed in a much more effective man- 
ner. On the evening of the 26th, red- 
hot shot, which had been prepaid in 
the town, were thrown into the forts, 
which speedily set them on fire; and 
though the garrisons at first, with 
great activity, extinguished the flames, 
jet the bombardment having been con- 
tinued with much vigour al] night, 
next momingthe convent of SanVincent 
was in a bla^, and the breach of Fort 
Cajetano so much widened that it was 
plainly practicable, and the storming 
party was formed. The white flag was 
then hoisted from Cajetano, and a par- 
ley ensued ; but WeUington, deeming 
this only an artifice to gain time, al- 

* The Acuity of rapidly withdrawing the 
mind fi'om one subject and fixing it on an- 
other of a dififerent deacription, is one of the 
surest marks of the highest class of intellec- 
tual powers. Of this a remarkable instance 
occurred at this period: for Wellington, on 
tlie day when he lay at San Christovat in 
front of the French army, hourly expecting 
* bottle, wrote out in the field a long and 
minute memorial on the establishment of a 
bank at Lisbon cm the principles of the Eng- 
Usli ones. — Wellington to Bir Charles 
Stuabt, 25th June 1812; QvBwoon, ix. 249. 



lowed them only five minutes to make 
an unoonditional surrender, and that 
period having elapsed without submis- 
sion being made, the troops were or- 
dered to advance to the assault. Very 
little resistance, however, was made: 
the conflagration in San Vincent para- 
lysed the garrisons, and the troops got 
in at breaches more formidable than 
those of Ciudad Rodrigo with trifling 
loss. Seven hundred men were made 
prisoners; thirty pieces of cannon, and 
large stores in arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, fell into the hands of the 
victors, who, since the commencement 
of the siege, had sustained in the field 
and in the trenches a loss of five hun- 
dred men. 

60. On learning the fall of the forts, 
Marmont retired, withdrawing the gar- 
rison from Alba de Tormes ; the works 
of which, as well as those of the Sala- 
manca strongholds, were immediately 
blown up by the British general. It 
then appeared evident that Wellington 
had been in error, in not having ajb- 
tacked his adversary when he lay be- 
fore him at San Chnstoval ; for he now 
retreated to the Douro, in order to 
await the reinforcements from Bonnet 
in the Asturias and from Cafiarelli in 
Biscay, which were on their march to 
join him; and Joseph, with the army 
of the centre, was also in motion, to 
fidl on the right flank of the invader; 
so that an overwhelming force might 
soon be expected to accumulate around 
the latter, and compel his retreat. 
Aware of the succours which were ap- 
proaching, Marmont withdrew behind 
the Douro, and strongly occupied the 
fortified bridges of Zamora, Toro, and 
Tordesillas, which defended the prin- 
cipal passages of that river. Welling- 
ton followed, and reached the southern 
bank, where preparations were imme- 
diately commenced for forcing the pas- 
sage, and the army waited quietly till 
the waters, which were subsiding; 
should have fallen sufficiently to render 
the fords practicable. The position of 
the French here, however, guarded by 
a hundred pieces of cannon, was so ex- 
ceedingly strong, that but little expec- 
tation could be enteiiained of forcing 
it in front ; but Wellington had beeii 
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led to form nngaine hopes that, beiiig^ 
entirely desUtateof magasineeorftoree 
ol any kind, so large a bodT of men 
would eoon consume the whole Bub- 
Bistenoe in their vicinity, and be oom- 
peUed either to fall ba<ML to less wasted 
districts, or detach so largely in quest 
ci foody as might furnish an opportu- 
nity for striking a blow at their centre. 
In this hope, however, he was disap- 
pointed : the skill which long experi- 
ence had given the French in extorting 
supplies out of a country, again on this, 
as on many previous occasions, exceeded 
what was conceived possible ; and on 
the 7th, Marmont was joined by Bon- 
net's division from the Asturias, wliich 
augmented his force to forty-five tiiou- 
sand men.* 

61. It was now Wellington's turn to 
feel anxious ; for not only was the army 
in his front superior to his own, but 
Caflarelli, with ten thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse, was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and his own suppUes were 
Iffought up VTith great difficulty, by a 
long line of communication, from the 
Agueda, which would ere long be 
threatened by the army of the centre, 
now last coming up from Madrid. It 
soon speared that the French general, 
confident in his received and expected 
reinfbroements, was about to assume 
the offensive ; and his measures with 
this view were taken with great abi- 
lity. He first moved a considerable 
body of men towards his own rig^t, as 
if with the design of crossing the 
Douro at Toro; this of course induced 
a parallel movement of Wellington to 
his left : then, in order still fiother to 
impose upon the enemy, two French 
divisions actually passed over at that 
place^ and made a show of turning the 
British left. In the night, however, 

* "The army of Fortngal has now been 
sonoonded Awthelaat six weeks, andsoaxcely 
a letter reaches its oommander ; but the sys- 
tem of oiganised rapine and plonder, uid 
the eztnordinary discipline so long estab- 
lished in the French armies^ enable it to eab- 
sist at the expense of the total rain of the 
oountiy in which it has been placed ; and I 
am not certain that Marshal ICarmont bas 
not now at his command a greater quantity 
of provisions and supjdies of every kmd than 
we have from lisbon." — WaLLUfOTOV to 
Lord Batbubst, 21st July 1812; Oubwood, 
ii 298. 



thia movenent was inddenly reversed r 
Marmont ommtermarched with all his 
forces; tliose which had crossed ai^ 
ToTo were quickly withdrawn, and 
moved up the right bank of the river; 
and such was the expeditbn used, tliat 
by morning they were at TordesiUas^ 
twenty-five miles above the former 
town! Inmiediately the river was 
passed at the latter pointy tbe tnx^Na 
moved on with extraordinary celerity 
to Nava del Rey, on the left bank; and 
before nightfall the whole French army- 
was concentrated in that neighbour- 
hood, some of their divisions having^ 
marched forty and even forty-five milel^ 
without a longer halt than for a few 
hours. 

62. This able msncBuvre of Mar- 
mont's reduced Wellington to great 
diffienltieB. It re-estabUshed the com- 
munication between the army of Por- 
tugal and that under Joseph, which 
tras rapidly approaching from the 
Ghiadarrama pass, and which, with Caf- 
fuelH's reserves^ would ere long raise 
the force under the French genml to- 
nearly seven^ thousand men, with a 
hundred and forty guna. In addition 
to this, the diversions on which the 
Engli^ general had calcnlatied to* 
lighten the load likely to fall on him 
when he advanced into the centre of 
Spain, had, from one cause or other,, 
proved entirely illusory. The Span- 
iards had been beaeging Astorg% 
with twelve thousand men, for above a 
month ; but although the breadi waa 
practicable^ their ammunition &ilin^ 
and tiie garrison only eleven hundred 
strong, nothing coukl persuade them 
to hamrd an assault. Mina had just 
received a severe defeat, which had 
seriously paralysed the guerillas in the 
whole northern provinces ; andtheao> 
counts from Cadiz were moat discour- 
aging. Soult's bombardment had at 
Ifuit struck a great panic into the dti- 
aens of that luxurious city, which had 
hitherto felt only the excitement sad 
suffered none of the horrors of war ; 
the British mediation in the afGeor of 
the revolted colonies had failed, under 
circumstances which left no room to 
doubt that their infiuence with the 
Cortes was an the wane; and it 
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already Btwpeeted, whfti ham noob been 
aacertamed by aathmtio eridenoe, that 
HkBuy membera ci that body had 
opened Mcret xMgotiatioDB ^rxth Jo- 
seph ; and that, if he would rsoogniM 
the democratic oonstitutioii, they were 
prepared to acknowledge hia authority, 
and admit the French troqpa within 
the walla of Cadia. 

68. But, disquieting aa these ao- 
oounis were, they were neither the 
only nor the greatest of Wellington's 
mortifications at this critical juncture. 
It had been arranged with him, and 
directed by goTeroment, that Lord 
WilHam Bentinck, who commanded in 
Sicily, should, at the same time that 
he himself inraded Spain from the 
westward, menace it from the east^ 
where Alicante and Carthagena still 
ofBsTed a secure bsais for offensiYe ope- 
XBtionSb Wellington had relied much 
on the effect of tibis diTsadon ; and si- 
though, if earlier undertaken, it mig^t 
hare been attended with still grei^ 
results, by arresting the stonmng of 
Tarmgonay and pteyenting the siege of 
Valencia, yet still, at the eleventh 
hour, it promised, if aUy conducted, 
to be followed by the moat important 
cocsequenoes. He anticipated from it 
the reooYsry of one, perhaps both, of 
these fortresses; and expected that 
Joseph and the army of the oentre, dis- 
tXBCted by the pressing neosssity of 
Buocouring Suchet and the eastern pro* 
-vincea, would be unable to detach any 
oonsiderable forces to the srmy of Por- 
tugal, or interf ero with hia operations 
in Leon and Castile. It may readily 
be oonoeived, therefore, what was the 
disappointment of the English gene- 
vsA, when he received inteUigence, as 
he lay fronting Maxmont on tlM Douro, 
that Lord William Bentinck, instead 
of following out the concerted and di- 
rected plui of operations on the east of 
Spain, had been seduced into a hasard- 
ona and eccentric expedition to the 
ooaat of Italy, where no efiectiTe co- 
operation could be expected from the 
unwarUke inhabitants, and immediate 
soceess, even if attained, could termi- 
naie only in ultimate disaster. Owing 
to this unhappy change, the whole 
axmy of the centse was disposable 



against him. Andgrealerstillwasthe 
immediate embarrassment produced by 
discovering that, at the veiy time when 
he was beyond all example stndtsned 
for money, in consequence of the un- 
paralleled absorption of specie in the 
Russian expedition, and consequent 
impossibility of purchasing it^ save 
at an enormous promium, in the south 
of Europe, no less than four millions 
of dollars, which his agents might 
otherwise have got at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, had been swept away by 
those of Lord William for the charges 
of thii tempting but Quixotic enter- 
prise.* 

64. These considerations, and above 
all the near approach of ihe army of 
the centra with fourteen thousand men, 
made WeUington feel the necessity <^ 
a retreat. In the commencement of 

* " I ba^e a latter from Lord W. Bentiaek 
of the 9th June. He had sent the first divi- 
sion of the expedition to Minorcl^ and the 
second was about to go to Baidinia ; but 
neither of them finr the opontions oonoerted 
on the eastern ooart of the Peninaula. He 
has determined in Ueu thereof to try his 
fortune in Italy, -with fifteen thousand in- 
stead of aix thousand, which he waa to seod 
into Spain. I hope he will soooeed, but I 
doubt it: there is no solid foundation for 
his plan ; he has not even fixed the degprees 
<tf latidude for his operatieni^ much leas the 
place of hia landing.^'— Whlukqton to Oava* 
R^L Cluttoh, 16th July 1812; Qobwoob^ 
ix. 293. 

"Lord WOUam's dedaicn is fMSI to the 
oampaign, at least at pieaen t. If he ahoold 
laadT ainywhere in Itdy, he will as uaual be 
obliged to re-embark ; and we ahali have lost 
a golden opportunity here.**— WaLLiircnroir to 
Sib H. yfmuMBLMT, 16th July 1812; Ibid. 
ix. 287. 

"War cannot be carried on without money : 
we are to find money as we can, at the most 
economical rate of exchange ; and then comes 
Losd William to Gibraltar, and earriea off 
four millions of dollars^ giving a shilling for 
each more than we can give ; and after all he 
sends his troops upon some scheme to the 
ooaat of Italy, and not to the eaatem coast «f 
the Pwninsnla» as ozdeied by government and 
arranged with me.'*— WKLLororoN to Sia 
Chaklbb Stuabt, lath July 1812 ; Ibid. 280. 

Lord W. Bentinoicwasa moat amiabieman» 
and poaseesed many valuable qualitiea ; but 
i^ey were suited rather to pacific adminiatra- 
tiou than warlike combinations, as hia sub- 
sequent government in India evinced ; and he 
waa atrongly tinged with those speculStive 
views in regurd to the regeneration of so- 
ciety then so prevalent, and which have since 
80 generally terminated in disappdntment 
both in the Old and New World. 
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this retrograde movement, however, 
the British right wing was exposed to 
considerable danger, from which it was 
only saved by the admirable firmness of 
the troops engaged. Harmont brought 
the greater part of his forces to bear 
on the fourth and light divisions under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, which were then 
posted on the Trabancos, and which, 
during the night of the 17th, were, 
from the vast accumulation of the 
enemy in their front, in great danger. 
At daybreak on the 18th, the French 
troops commenced the attack; but 
Cotton with his two divisons contrived 
to maintain his position till the cav- 
alry of Bock, Le Marchant, and Alten, 
^MchWellington immediately brought 
up in person, came to their support. 
The whole then retired in admirable 
order thi*ough Castrejon, and towards 
the Guarena, till they effected their 
junction with the main body of the 
Army, which was now concentrated on 
that stream. 

65. The spectacle which ensued dur- 
ing this retreat was one of the most 
beautiful which ever occurred in mo- 
dem war. The air was sultry ; the 
country open like the Downs in Eng- 
land; the troops, arrayed on either 
side in dense masses, marched close 
together, so near, indeed, that the of- 
ficers in courtesy lowered their swords 
or touched their caps to each other; 
while the Intervening space, hardly 
half musket-shot across, was filled with 
the German cavalry, who seemed sta- 
tioned there to prevent a collision of 
the infantry till the proper season ar- 
rived. Forty French guns were col- 
lected on the high grounds on the 
French side of the river; and it was 
under the fire from these that Cotton's 
two divisions, who were joined during 
the retreat by the fifth division, crossed 
the stream, after the two hostile bodies 
had marched for ten miles in this ex- 
traordinary state of dose proximity. 
Nevertheless, such was the thirst of 
ihe men from the excessive heat, that 
the fourth division stopped for a few 
moments, in the midst of the cannon- 
ade, as they forded the water, to drink. 
The light division, whom long practice 
had rendered expert in all the arts of 



war, sipped the cool wave in their 
hands without halting. 

66. Emboldened by this retreat, Mar- 
mont now moved the cavalry of his 
right wing, under Carier, across the 
Guarena at Castrillo, and began to 
push a column forward in order to 
gain possession of an important ridge 
which lay above that town, at the 
junction of the Guarena with the little 
stream of the Canizal. Wellington, 
however, had expected this movement; 
and just as the French were entering 
the valley, they were met by Alten's 
dragoons, and stopped by the succes- 
sive charges of these gallant cavaliers. 
More cavalry, however, advanced to 
the support of the French, upon which 
Wellington ordered the 27th and 40th 
regiments, under Colonel Stubbs, to 
attack the flank of their foot, while the 
3d dragoons came up to their support. 
These movements were entirely suc- 
cessful. The infantry came down the 
hill with an inipetuous charge of the 
bayonet on the enemy's foot; and Al- 
ten's men being thus relieved, turned 
fiercely on their horse, who speedily 
gave way, and were driven back with, 
the loss of one cannon, two hundred 
and forty prisoners, among whom was 
General Carier himself, and three hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The troops 
on both sides were highly excited by 
this action and their close proximity 
to each other, and a general battle was 
universally and eagerly expected; but 
the day passed over without any fur- 
ther event. Neitlier general was pre- 
pared for the combat Marmont's 
men were worn out with two days and 
a half of incessant and rapid march- 
ing; and Wellington felt too strongly 
the great superiority of the enemy's 
artillery, which was nearly double his 
own, to choose to hazard a battle, un* 
less an occasion should offer of giving 
it with advant^e. 

67. The fatigues of both armies, and 
the extraordinary heat of the weather, 
which now glowed with all the ardour 
of the dog-days, prevented either host 
from moving on the following day till 
four in the afternoon, when Marmont 
took the initiative, and, drawing back 
his right, advanced his left, and moved 
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his whole force ap the course of the 
Ouarena, which there ruxiB nearly due 
north, along the ridge of high downs 
which form the right hank of that 
stream. The English general moved 
in a parallel line along the heights on 
the left bank, and crossing the upper 
Ouarena at Yallesa and El Olmo, took 
post for the night on the high table- 
land of Yallesa, where every prepara- 
tion was made for a battle on the 
4Buoceeding day. Marmont, however, 
instead of fighting there, continued 
his movement on the succeeding morn- 
ing by his left; and, passing the Eng- 
lish position, crossed the Guarena near 
Canta la Piedra, and, pressing rapidly 
forward, soon gained the immense pla- 
-teau which stretches thence to the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. Well- 
ington followed in a parallel line on a 
•corresponding ridge of heights on his 
side, and the imposing spectacle of the 
18th was again repeated, but on a 
much grander scale; for the whole of 
both armies were now massed together, 
4md they marched on parallel heights 
within musket-shot of each other, and 
in the most perfect array. The horse- 
■artillery and cavaliy on either side 
liovered round the moving hosts, ready 
to take advantage of the slightest dis- 
order that might ensue, or dash into 
the first chasm that appeared. Not a 
rank was broken, however, nor an open- 
ing left in either of these noble armies. 
As one man, five -and -forty thousand 
upon either side moved on, while not 
-a straggler or a carriage was left be- 
liind them on their trade; and but for 
jb few cannon-shot which occasionally 
interrupted the impressive stillneBs of 
the scene, it might have been sup- 
posed that they were allied troops exe- 
•cuting evolutions on a magnificent 
acale on a chosen field-day. Towards 
evening, however, it became manifest 
that the British were outflanked, and 
that they could not overtake the enemy 
«o as to prevent their junction with 
the army of the centre; and Welling- 
ton . therefore abandoned the parallel 
anarch, and, falling back towards Sala- 
manca, encamped for the night on the 
lieights of Caboza Yellosa; while the 
TOL.IX. 



sixth division^ and Alten's cavalry, by 
a forced march, reached and secured 
the important position of San Christo- 
val in front of that city. 

68. The manoeuvres of these inte- 
resting days had turned entirely to 
the advantage of the French -marshal. 
Not only had he succeeded in assum- 
ing the initiative and taking the lead 
in operation, a matter always of the 
highest importance in war, but he had 
outflanked his opponent, and, by his in- 
de&tigable activity, changed his posi- 
tion from his front to his right flank, 
and interposed between the English 
army and the great road to Madrid. 
Nothing now could prevent Marmont 
from effecting his junction with the 
army of the centre, which was with- 
in a few davs* march; and the Eng- 
lish general, gi^atly outnumbered, 
would then have no alternative but a 
retreat to the Portuguese frontier. 
Severely mortified at this untoward 
result, but still resolved not to hazard 
the fate of the war on an action, un- 
less its chances appeared to be favour- 
able, Wellington on the 21st drew back 
his whole army to its old ground on 
the heights of San Christoval; while 
Marmont followed with his forces, and 
extended his left wing and centre 
across the Tormes, so as to seize the 
road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and threaten the British commu- 
nications. To counteract this, Well- 
ington made a corresponding flank 
movement by the bridge and fords of 
Salamanca, and hsdted for the night 
on the heights near the left bank, still 
covering the city, and re-establishing 
his communications with Ciudad Bod- 
rigo; and on the following morning 
the army was drawn out in position 
on that ground, extending from two 
bold rocky heights, called the Ara- 
peiles, to the Tormes, below the fords 
of Santa Marta. 

69. The situation of the British gene- 
ral was now very critical; for not only 
was the army of the centre, fourteen 
thousand strongs rapidly approaching, 
but intelligence arrived in the night 
that Chauvel, with the cavalry and ar- 
tillery of the army of the north, had 
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arrived so close in the rear of the 
fVeach, that that additaonal force also 
would reinfoxce Marmont on the fol- 
lowiDg day. Nothing could prevent 
the junction of these formidable addi- 
tions wiUi the French army; and it 
was obviously, therefore, the policy of 
its general to remain on the defensive, 
and i^un a general engagement till 
they had arrived. But in this deci- 
inve moment the star of England pre- 
vailed. Marmont was aware that he 
woiUd be superseded in his command 
"b^ the arrival of Joseph or of Jourdan, 
the senior marshal in Spain: the re- 
treat of Wellington, and his declining 
to attack when formerly in position at 
San Christoval, had inspired the French 
general with a mistaken idea of his 
character; and he now openly aspired 
to the gl(»y, before his reinforcements 
came up, of forcing the English army 
to evacuate Salamanca^ or possibly 
gaining a decisive victory, and snatch- 
ing from the brows of its general the 
laurels of Busaco and Torres Vedras. 
Influenced by these feelings, the French 
marshal displayed an extnicffdinary de- 
l^ree of activity at this orisis. He drew 
tlie remainder of his troops over to 
the left bank of the Tormes, and, ob- 
serving that the two rodcy heights of 
the Amp^i^ were unoccupied on the 
British tight, he pushed at noon a body 
of in&ntty out ol the wood, where the 
.principal part of his army was con- 
cealed, who stole unperoeived round 
the more distant of them, and gained 
possession of it. This success rendered 
Wellington's position very critical; for 
JCarmont immediately crowned the 
height he had won with heavy artil- 
leiy, which oommanded the only line 
Ijj which the British army could have 
TStreated in case of disaster: while 
the French, encouraged by the result 
of their firat attempt^ nuide a dash 
at the second height; but here they 
were anticipated by the British, who 
gained the hill and kept it. 

70. The acquisition of the more dis- 
tant Arapeiles by the enemy, rendered 
necessaiy a change of position on Well- 
ington'spart l^e fizet and light divi- 
liiops, acoordiog^, were brought up to 
front the enemy's troops on tiie rights 



and the whole anny changed its front; 
what was lately the right became the 
left, while the new right was pushed 
as far as Aldea Tejada, on the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road; and a division left on 
the oUier side of the Tormes was re- 
called. The commissariat and baggage 
waggons also were ordered to the rear, 
and the dust of their trains was already 
visible to both armies on the highway 
to that fortress. This drcumstanoe, 
joined to tiie British troops being only 
here and there visible, where tiie hol- 
lows of the ground opened a vista o£ 
part of their array, led Marmont to 
suppose that a general retreat to Ciu- 
dad Bodrigo was in preparation: and 
in fact he was not far wrong in his 
guess; for there can be no doubt but 
in that, or at latest the following night, 
this retrograde movement would have 
been undertaken. Fearing that thefy 
would get out of reach before his forces 
were fully concentrated, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon he took his resolution. 
Thomi^re's division, covered by fifty 
guns, which commenced a furious can- 
nonade on the British columns within 
their reach, was pushed to the eztreioa 
left^ to menace the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road : he was followed by Olausel and 
Bonnet; while the march of all the 
French divisions towards the centre 
was hastened, in order, with the re- 
mainder of the army, comprising four 
divisions, to &11 on the flank of the 
British as they defiled past the Frendi 
Arapeiles. 

71. Thomi^'s division, which head> 
ed the hostile array, reached the Peak 
of Miranda, while a French regiment 
won the village of Avapeiles, by which 
it was intended the main body of their 
army should fall perpendicularly on the 
British; but they were speedily drivel 
from the greater i>art of it again, and 
a h&poe struggle was going forward. 
Meanwhile Thomi^'s division, follow- 
ed by Clausers, ezactlv like that of the 
Russian centre in performing a similar 
flank movement in presence of the 
enemy at Austerlitz {antef Chap, xu 
§ 129], advanced too rapidly, and « 
chasm, at first small but rapidly in- 
creasing, appeared betwe^i their divi*- 
' sions and that of Bonnet, which sue- 
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ceeded <ihem and formed the nearest 
part of the centre. Wellington had 
descended from the English Arapeiles 
when intelligence of this false move* 
xnent was brought him : instantly he 
returned to the height, and with a glass 
surveyed, shortly bat with dose atten- 
tion, their left wing, now entirely sepa- 
rated from the centre. Immediately 
his resolution was taken : " At last I 
have them 1" was his emphatic excla- 
mation, as he took the glass from his 
eye : orders were sent out to the com- 
manders of divisions with extraordi- 
nary celerity ; and turning to the Span- 
ish general Alava, who stood by his 
side, he caught him by the arm and 
said, " Hon cher Alava, Uarmont est 
perdu 1"* 

72. So rapid were the movements, 
60 instantaneous the onset of the Brit- 
ish, that it seemed as if the spirit of a 
might wizard had suddenly transfused 
itself into the whole host. Indepen- 
dent of the imprudent extension of their 
left, Wellington had the advantage of 
his opponents in another particular ; 
for his line formed the chord, while 
they were toiling round the arc, and con- 
sequently his dispositions were made 
with much greater celerity, and his 
troops in a much more concentrated 
position than theirs could be. Instant 
iise was made of this advantage. The 
ifirst and light divisions, under Gene- 
rals Campbell and Alten, and forming 
the left of the army, were placed in 
reserve behind the Arapeiles hill ; the 
fifth division, under General Leith, was 
moved from the left to the centre, 
'which now consisted of that division, 
the fourth, under Cole, and Brad- 
ford's Portuguese, flanked on the right 
l)y the heavy cavalry; the sixth and 
seventh, \mder Clinton and Hope, and 
Anson's light cavalry, were in reserve 
immediately behind them; the third 
division, under Pakenham, supported 
"by dTTrban's cavalry, formed die ex- 
treme right of the army ; while the 
first and light divisions, and Pack's 
Portuguese, all on the highest ground, 
were disiK>Bed in broad masses as a re- 
serve. When this disposition was com- 
pleted, the army formed a line in iche- 

• «' "Mjdear Alava> Marmont is lost ! " 



Zon^ with the right in front The attack 
was to be made first in that quarter; 
the onset was to fall on the French dis- 
united, scattered, andpartly in march ; 
and Wellington, like Frederick at Leu- 
then and Rosbacl:^ and Kapoleon at 
Austerlitz,t was to give another exam- 
ple uf the wonderful effects of the 
oblique mode of attack, when applied 
by a skilful genera^ and falling on an 
unwary adversary, 

78. Marmont's obieot in the early 
part of the day had been to assume a 
good defensive position; but at two in 
the afternoon tlus design was exchanged 
for that of a vigorous offensive if a 
favourable opportunity should oocnr; 
and it was in order to facilitate this 
object that Thomi^'s division had 
been sent to occupy the high ground:, 
on the extreme left^ which has cdready 
been mentioned. No sooner did he 
observe the concentration of troops on 
the British right, than he ordered 
Clausel and Bonnet, with their respec- 
tive divisions, to move to his sujqport, 
and they were in the act of doing so 
when the tempest fell upon them. 
Thus, when the British line, in close 
order and admirable array, assailed the 
French, Thomidre's division on their 
extreme left was two leagues from their 
centre, and Clausel and Bonnet imper« 
fectly filled up the gap, being them* 
selves separated by a distinct interval 
both from the one and the other. In 
vain Marmont, who from the summit 
of the French Arapeiles discovered the 
danger, strove to guard against it^ aend 
despatched orders to his left to dose- 
in again to the centre, and to the oen> 
tre divisions to hasten to the left: be- 
fore his orders could reach those dis- 
tant columns, the British bayonets • 
were upon them. 

74. The dark mass of troops which: 
occupied the English Arapeiles, '' rush- 
ing," as an eye witnessxelates, "violently 

i *' Imitating the example of Frederick at 
Rosbach, or ra&er my own at Austerlitz, he 
allowed the aeporation of our left to be de- 
cidedly pronounced, and then commenced 
the attack on the height of the Arapeiles by 
Beresford, and by an oblique march threw 
the weight of his force on the extreme left, 
which wreatened to tuKn him. "—40MIKI, Fw 
de NapoUon^ iv. 23. 
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down the interior slope of tbe moun* 
tain, entered the valley between them 
and the enemy amidst a storm of bul- 
lets which seemed to shear away the 
very surface of the earth over which 
the soldiers moved.** Tranquil on the 
summit of the French Arapeiles, Mar- 
mont trusted that this terrible tempest 
would arrest the attack of the British 
infantiy ; nor was he disquieted even 
by their gallant advance in the midst 
of it, till he beheld Pakenham*s divi- 
«ion and d'Urban*s cavalry move at 
right angles directly across Thomidre*s 
line of march, at the foot of the Peak 
of Miranda, while other broad masses 
•of crimson uniforms were marching 
4igainst him in front. Aware at once 
of the danger, he was hurrying in per- 
son towards the spot, when the acci- 
dental explosion of a shell from a dis- 
tant British battery stretched him on 
the plain, with a broken arm and severe 
wound in the side. His fall, however, 
probably made little difference on the 
issue of the battle; for its fate was al- 
ready decided by the scattered position 
of the French divisions and the sud- 
denness of the British attack. 

75. It was just five o'clock when 
Pakenham fell on Thomi^re, who, so 
far from being prepared for such an 
onset, had just reached an open hill, 
the last of the ridge over which his 
division had extended, from whence he 
expected to see the allied army in full 
Totreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, and, closely 
pursued by Marmont, defiling in the 
valley before him. To effect a change 
of front in such circumstances was 
impossible ; all that could be done was 
to resist as they stood. The British col- 
umns formed into line as they marched ; 
80 that, the moment they came in sight 
of the enemy, they were ready to charge. 
In an instant the French gunners were 
•^t their pieces ; and a crowd of light 
' troops hurried to the front, and endea- 
voured by a rapid fire to cover the for- 
mation of the troops behind. Vain 
.attempt! Right onward through the 
storm of bullets did the British line, 
led b^ the heroic Pakenham, advance ; 
the light troops were dispersed before 
them like chaff before the wind; the 
^alf -formed lines were broken into frag- 



ments ; d'Urban's Portuguese cavaliy, 
supported by Harvey's English dra- 
goons, turned their left flank, scram^ 
bled up the steep sides of a bush-fringed 
stream which flowed behind the ridge, 
and got into their rear ; while their 
right was already menaced by Leith 
with the fifth division. Encompassed 
in this manner with enemies, Thomi- 
Sre*s division was forced backward along 
the ridge ; yet they retired not at first 
in confusion, but skilfully, like gallant 
veterans, seizing every successive wood 
and hill which offered the means of 
arresting the enemy. Gradually, how- 
ever, the reflux and pressing together 
of so large a body by enemies at once 
in front and on flank, threw their array 
into confusion : their cavalry were 
routed and driven among the foot ; 
Thomi^re himself was killed while 
striving to arrest the torrent ; the 
allied cavalry broke in like a flood into 
the openings of the infantry ; and the 
whole division was thrown back, utter- 
ly routed, with the loss of three thou- 
sand prisoners, on Clausers, which was 
hurrying up to its aid from the forest. 
76. Neat*ly at the same time that 
this splendid success was gained on the 
extreme British right. Cole and Leith, 
with their respective divisions, moved 
forward at a rapid pace against the 
part of the enemy's left composed o£ 
Clausel's division, which was hastily 
formed to oppose them, — flanked by 
le Marchant's heavy dragoons and An- 
son's light cavalry, all led by Sir Sta- 
pleton Gotten. While the French were 
warmly engaged with the infantry, who 
were gaining ground on them, in front, 
a cloud of dust suddenly filled an open- 
ing in the line between them and Pak- 
enham: a loud trampling was heard, 
and out of it suddenly burst a glitter- 
ing band of helmets, which at full 
speed came thimdering down on their 
already shaken and bewildered lines. 
Hardly any resistance was attempted ; 
whole companies threw down their 
arms and fled ; the long swords of the 
British dragoons gleamed aloft as thejr 
passed shouting through the broken 
crowd ; five guns were taken by Lord 
Edward Somerset with a single squft- 
dron; two thousand prisoners were 
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made in a few minuteB ; and the whole 
French left, utterly broken and dieor- 
dered, was thrown back into the wood 
in its rear, and, in a military point of 
view, annUiilated. Qreat as tnis suc- 
cess was, it was dearly purchased by 
the death of the brave Le Marchant, 
who fell in the moment of victory, 
while carrying the standards of Eng- 
land triumphantly through the ranbi 
of France.* 

77. Meanwhile a bloody and more 
doubtful contest was going on in the 
centre, where Pack's Portuguese ad- 
vanced against the French Arapeiles, 
and the fourth and fifth divisions, 
headed by Leith and Cole, after clear- 
ing the village of Arapeiles, had driven 

* John Oflspard le Marclumt» called Gas- 
pard after the great Adrah-al Coligni, a ool- 
lateral aaoestor, was bom at Ouemsey, in 
the year 1767. He was bom of an ancient 
and hiffhly reepectable ilunily, which had 
long held magistoial offices in the island, and 
borne arms In the service of Great Britain. 
He I'^ceived the rudiments of his education 
at Ihr Morgan's school at Bath, where he was 
chiefly knuwn by a stand-up fight with a boy 
of much superior strength, the terror of the 
school, afterwards Sir Sidney Shiith. On 
IcAviug school he applied closely to study; 
but his passion for a militaiy life being clear- 
ly evinced, he was placed at sixteen in tho 
xork Militia, from whence at eighteen he 
was transferred to the Royals, then quartered 
in Ihiblin. There bis commanding figure, 
fearless oourago,and gentlemanlike manners, 
soon introduced him into the best society, 
and led to an acquaintance, which soon 
ripened into intimate friendship, with the 
Marquis of Buckingham, then Lord-lieuten- 
ant In 1784, when at Gibraltar, he lost £200 
in gambling ; and, being foarfhl of disclosing 
a debt of such a nature to his Either, he bor- 
rowed the sum from the paymaster, and gave 
proof of the strength of nis character by re- 
solutely withdrawing for three years from 
the mess, till the whole was rejMaid. In 1787 
he purchased a cornetcy in the Enniskillen 
Dragoons. His conduct m that regiment was 
so exemplary, that it soon led to his being 
given the command of the guard of honour 
i^hich escorted the King to Weymouth. This 
led to an introduction to the royal circle : his 
drawings uu the coast of Barbary, which 
were very beautiful, were much admired; 
his elegantmanners attracted general notice ; 
and he soon became such a avourite that, 
by the express desire of the King, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the Bays, in 
which he soon after aoamred a troop. He 
was soon after married to Miss Carey , a 
young lady of equal beauty and worth, in 
Ciuems^, to whom he had been long at- 
tached. In 1703 he landed, with the expe- 
dition under hotd Xoira> at Ostend, and soon 



Bonnet's troops backwards, step by 
step, and with hard fighting, upon the 
broken remains of Chkusel's and Tho- 
mitre's divisions. As soon as the com- 
batants had passed the village of the 
French Arapeiles, the ruck was assail- 
ed; but everywhere the most vigor- 
ous resistance was experienced. Pack's 
men gallantly ascended tiie rugged 
height ; already they were within thirty 
yaxds of the summit^ driving Uie ene- 
my's skinnishers before them, when a 
loud shout arose, and the French 
masses, hitherto concealed, leaped out 
from among the rocks on their front 
and flank, and suddenly closed with 
their adversaries. The struggle was 
only of a few moments' duration; a 

after behaved with such gallantry in a suc- 
cessful charge against the French camp at> 
Cassel, garrisoned by thirty thousand men, 
that he was spedollv thanked in the public- 
orders by Count Hoheosollem, who com- 
manded the Allies. He bore an active and 
distinguished part in the campaigns of 1703 
and 1794 ; and having returned to England on 
the withdrawal of the Allies tram Flanders, 
his regiment was again stationed at Wey- 
mouth, where he composed a " Code of In- 
structions for the Sword Exercise." which 
was soon adopted by the Duke of York, and 
forms a permanent part of the regulations of 
the armv. This led to his turning his atten- 
tion to the swords worn by the cavalry, and 
the pattern he selected was soon adopted hjr 
the army, and continues to be used to th& 
present day. In 1707 he published a new 
edition of his work on the cavalzy exercise, 
which has since gone through five large im- 
pressions. Soon after, he prepared a woric 
on military education, whioi was submitted 
to, and highly approved by, the Duke of 
York, and led to many interviews with that 
prince, which terminated in the establish- 
ment of the Boyal Military GoUm at Sand- 
hurst, of which he was appointedlieutenaat- 
govemor. Great difficulties were experienced 
in the early period of this estabu^ment, 
which his tem|>er, perseverance, and industry 
were mainly instrumental in overcoming. 
In 1811 he was promoted to the rank of 
migor-general, and soon after removed from 
his important duties at the Military College 
to the more arduous charge of commanding 
a brigade in the fidd. He was there actively 
engaged till his career was terminated by a 
glorious death at Salamanca. It is remark- 
ablo that Guernsey has given birth to two of 
the most distinguished heroes in the land 
and sea services, General le Marchant and Sir 
James Saumares. — See a very interesting 
Memoir, printed for private droulation, m 
General le Marchant, by his son Sir Denis le 
Marchant, to whose kindness the author ia 
indebted fur a copy of that rare and interest- 
ing weak. 
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stream of fire, followed by a thick 
doud of smoke, burst forth like a vol- 
cano on the summit of the hill, and 
immediately the Portuguese were seen 
^ying in disorder, clos^y followed by 
the FVench, to the bottom.* This check 
was attended with still more serious 
consequences; for the fourth division, 
which by this time had got abreast of 
the French Arapeiles, still driving Bon- 
net's troops before them, was suddenly 
assailed in flank by three battalions 
and some horse, who had descended 
from the hill or stolen round its shel- 
ter, in all the pride of victory; while 
at the same time, twelve hundred fresh 
adversaries, starting up on the reverse 
side of the slope which they had so 
painfully won, poured in a volley in 
front. Notwithstanding all their gal- 
lantry, the fourth division was un- 
able to withstand this double attack; 
the men staggered ; Cole and Leith 
were both wounded: and at length, 
finding their rear menaced by some of 
Maucunne's battalions, now disengaged 
by the repulse at the Arapeiles, they 
broke and fled in disorder down the 
ascent. 

78. These important advantages in 
the centre were immediately followed 
up with uncommon vigour by the 
fVenoh generals. Bonnet was wound- 
ed ; but dausel took the command, 
and, by his able dispositions, well-nigh 
restored the battle. Fere/s troops 
vigorously assailed the front of the 
foujrth division, and pursued them into 
the hollow behind : Brennier did the 
same to the fifth, and that gallant body 
being uncovered on the left, where the 

* *' NowvBiious motives various hopes afford. 

To these the place, to those the oonquering 
sword: 

Oppresi^dbeneath their armour'acaubnms 
weighty 

The assSlants laboming tempt the steepy 
height; 

Half bending back, they mount with pant- 
ing pain. 

The Mio wing crowd their foremost mate 
sustain; 

Against the shelving precipice they toil. 

And prop their hands upon the steely pile ; 

On oliffs, and shruhs, tiieir stei>8, some 

climbing stay, 
. With cutting swords some dear the woody 

T^ay." 

LxTCAN, Phartalia, book iv^ 



fourth division had stood, was over- 
lapped and lost ground ; while a body 
of cavalry, which had been concealed 
behind the Arapeiles, issued forth and 
fiercely assailed even Clinton's reserve 
division in the centre in flank. The 
crisis of the battle had arrived : every- 
thing depended on the immediate 
bringing up of reserves to the centre, 
where tiie decisive blows were to be 
struck. Beresford, who happened to 
be at hand, was the first who arrested 
the disorder. With great presence of 
mind, he brought up a brigade of the 
fifth division, and caused it to change 
its formation and face outwards, so as 
to show a front to the troops of the 
enemy who had issued from the hol- 
lows behind the Arapeiles. This move- 
ment checked the incursion in that 
quarter; and Beresford had the satis- 
faction of perceiving the danger abated 
before he received a wound which com- 
pelled him to leave the field. Mean- 
while Wellington, who, throughout the 
whole day, was to be seen in every 
part of the action where danger re- 
quired his presence, hastened to the 
spot, and immediately ordered up Clin- 
ton's division from the rear; and their 
charge upon the enemy, ali^ady some- 
what disordered by success, proved en- 
tirely successful The men of Halse's 
brigade, which formed the left of 
that division, and consequently was 
most exposed, were swept away by hun- 
dreds; they never for an instant, how- 
ever, flinched, but, marching steadilv- 
forward with the 11th and 61st regi- 
ments in the van, regained all the 
ground which had been lost. An impe- 
tuous charge of the French dragoons 
only for an instant arrested the 53d ; 
the southern ridge, which had been 
lost, was regained ; Ferey was mortally, 
dausel slightly, wounded ; over the 
whole centre the steady courage of the 
Allies prevailed ; and *' the allied host^ 
righting itself like a gallant ship after 
a sudden gust, again bore onwards in 
blood and gloom ; for though the air, 
purified by the storm of the evening^ 
before, was peculiarly clear, one vast 
cloud of smoke and dust rolled along 
the basin, and within it was the battle, 
with aU its sights and sounds^ of terror." 
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79. NotwithBtanding the failure of 
his efforts to cbADge the fate of the 
day in the centre, CUusel skilfully bore 
up against the torrent, and manfully 
strove to collect such a body of troops 
as might make head against the vic- 
tors, and prevent the defeat, now ine- 
vitable, from being converted into total 
ruin. Foy's division, which formed the 
extreme right of the French, was now 
coming into action, and the balls from 
his pieces already fell in the British 
T&uka ; the broken remains of the left 
were blended with the centre, and 
both, retiring together towards the 
light, soon formed a compact body, 
which took post on the heights behind 
the Ariba streamlet, and presented a 
regular line in front of the forest, to 
cover the retreat of the reserve parks 
and artillery, and flight of the fugitives, 
-who were hurrying in disorder through 
its lanes towards Alba de Tormes. 
Wellington immediately took measures 
to drive this strong rear-guard from its 
ground, and complete the victory. The 
first and light divisions, with part of 
title fourth, which was re-formed, were 
directed to turn their right ; while 
Clinton's and Fakenham's divisions, 
with Hope's and the Spaniards ia re- 
serve, assailed their front. The French, 
who were in hopes the British army 
had exhausted itself in the affray, were 
astonished to see a new host rise, as if 
out of the earth, at its close ; but 
nevertheless they made a gallant de- 
fence. Fo/s light troops and guns, 
with admirable skUl, took advantage 
of every knoll and thicket, to arrest 
the pursuers ; and the marshy stream 
which ran from the wood down to the 
Tormes, and washed the foot <^ this 
last defensible ridge, was obstinately 
contested. Nevertheless, the British, 
aiiimated by their success, pressed in- 
cessantly on; the stream was forced; 
and, on the rights Clinton and P&ken- 
ham mounted the ridge, on the top of 
which the last French rear-guard, com- 
posed of Maucunne's division, was sta- 
tioned. Aided by a brigade of the 
fourth division, these noble troops as- 
cended the steep just as darkness set 
In : the flames vomited from the artil- 
lery on its summit, and the spatklifi^ 



line ol musketry along it« orwt^ guided 
their steps ; the chasms in their ranks 
showed how severely they suffered from 
the firsk But when they reached the 
summit, Maucunne's task was fulfilled ; 
the daszling line of light disappeared, 
the forest had engulfed the foe, and 
the victors stood alone on the sable 
hilL* 

80. While the last flames of "thie 
terrible conflagration were thus expir- 
ing on the ridge of Ariba, Wellington, 
marching in person with the leading 
regiment of the light division, was 
makii^ direct aoross the fieldis lor 
Huerta and the fords of the Tormes, 
by which the enemy had passed on 
their advance, in the hope that tho' 
fugitives would push for the same pase- 
age, as the castle of Alba de Tormes, 
which commanded the only other way< 
of getting across the river, was in the 
hands of the Spaniards on the preced- 
ing morning, and the French were in 
no plight to have forced the passage. 
That fort, however, now beoome of 
vital importance to the beaten army, 
had been evacuated during the previ- 
ous day by the Spanish colonel who 
held it, and his conunander, Don Car- 
los d'Espana, had not even informed 
Wellington of the fact Thus the par- 
suit of the light division was tunied 
in ihe wrong direction ; and the Frendi, 
who were well aware that the passage 
in their rear was open, all took that 
direction, and reached Alba de Tormes 
witiiout further molestation. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the darkness set* 
ting in just as their last rear-guard was 
driven from its ground, alone saved 
the French army from total destruc- 
tion; for if either daylight had lasted 
two hours longer, or Alba de Tormes 
had been held by the Spaniards, two- 
thirds of their number and their whole 
artillery must, from Wellington having 
reached the fords first, have been cap- 
tured. 

81. The battle of Salamanca, how- 
ever, such as it was, undoubtedly waa 

* '<Butthatdftrknigbi,fromh«rpavili<»i;8Bd, 
Her cloudy wings did on the earth display,. 
Her quiet shades she interposed, slad 
Tocausethsknij^ts their«nn»asidetolay." 
Tassd, Oct. Lib, xL 88. 
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one of the greatest blowi sirack by any 
nation during the whole Revolutionary 
war. The loss on the part of the Allies 
was five thousand two hundred men, 
of whom three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-six were British, two thou- 
sand and eighteen Portuguese, and 
only eight Spanish — a fair index, pro- 
bably, to the propoiiions in which the 
weight of the contest had &llen on the 
three nations. The French loss has 
never been divulged ; but if the victors 
lost above five thousand in killed and 
wounded, it may be presumed that the 
vanquished in so decisive an overthrow 
would have to lament at least seven 
thousand fallen or disabled in the fight ; 
and, in addition to this, the victors 
took one hundred and thirty-four offi- 
cers and seven thousand private sol- 
diers prisoners, besides two eagles, six 
standards, and eleven cannon, wrested 
from them in fair fight. The French 
loss, therefore, may fairly be taken at 
fourteen thousand men. But this re- 
sult does not rest on approximation or 
conjecture; for there exists decisive 
evidence, on the best of all authorities 
— that of General Clausel himself — 
that, three weeks after the battle, he 
could only collect twenty-two thousand 
men on the Douro to make head against 
the English army,* although it was 
proved, by intercepted returns immedi- 
ately before it, thatMarmont's strength 
had been forty-four thousand actually 
with the eagles, independent of six 
thousand two hundred in the Astuiias, 
and the garrisons lost in the forts.f 

* " I have reached the Douro with the 
whole army. The difficulty of finding sub- 
•istence for the troops is almost insurmount- 
able ; all the inhabitants have taken to flighty 
and the numerous bands of guerillas remove 
by force such as would remain. Thus the 
cultivator, if he escape assassination from our 
soldiers, is sure to be punished, imprisoned, 
or carried off by the guerillas, if he remains 
in the neighbourhood of the French army. 
The consequence is, that tliearmy is obliged 
to seek its provisions in presence of the 
enemy, and it is always in want of eve^- 
thing. Our position in the middle of Castile 
is exactly what it was in Portugal, which was 
the cause of our ruin. I have taken the most 
vigorous measures to arrest the disorders; 
more than fifty soldiers have been seized by 
the provQst-manhal, and executed; theofil- 
oen see that they will be punished also if 
they do not arrest the disorders they have 



The French, therefore, during the ac> 
tion and retreat, must have been weak- 
ened to the extent of twenty-two thou- 
sand, or half their army ; a result 
which, how great soever, is easily ac- 
counted for, if the magnitude of the 
defeat, and subsequent losses, and the 
absolute necessity to which the French 
soldiers were reduced of straggling in 
quest of subsistence, from no maga- 
zines being provided by their generals, 
is taken into consideration. On the 
French side, OenenUs Fcrey, Thomi> 
6re, and Desgravidres, were killed ; 
Marshal Marmont, and Generals Bon- 
net^ Clausel, and Monnot were wound* 
ed. The Allies had to lament the loss 
of General le Merchant killed, and 
Generals Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, 
Leith, Cole, and Alten wounded. Well- 
ington himself was struck by a spent 
ball in the thigh; but, like Napoleon 
and Julius Csesar, he bore a charmed 
life, and it did him no serious injury. 
82. With admirable diligence, Clau- 
sel got his whole army across the river 
at Alba de Tormes, during the night; 
and with such expedition was the re- 
treat conducted, that, although Well- 
ington was in motion next morning by 
daylight, and moved straight in that 
direction, it was not till noon that the 
British came up with the rear-guard, 
who were posted near La Sema. Such 
was the depression which prevailed 
among the French cavalry, that they 
gave way on the first appearance of the 
allied horse, and left the infantry to 
their fate. The foot-soldiers, however, 

tolerated, which have produced an abomin- 
able spirit in the army. T/ie army contigU 
qf twenty ihoHtand infardry^ eighteen hundred 
horae, andfifiy gwfu. I hope that four or five 
thousand marauders, who have followed tho 
convoys to Burgos and Vittoria, murdering 
and pillaging the whole way, will yet rejoin 
their colours" — Clausel to Duke de Fbltri^ 
Minister-at-War, Valladolid, 18th Aug. 1812; 
Bklmas, i. 678. 

t "From the enclosed intercepted returns^ 
the army of Portugal consisted, on the 1st of 
April, of 65,607 men, of whom 51,492 are 
effective, fit for duty: of these 4^896 are 
infanlsy, 8204 cavalry, and 8893 artilleiy. 
There are, besides, 1600 infimtry and lOOO 
horse at Salamanca; which, including 690O 
under Bonnet in the Astuiias, will give 
43,800 infantry and 4000 cavalry in tha 
field, with 08 guns."— Wellinoton to Sir J. 
Qbahax, 14th June 1812; flvaw. ix. 288. 
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Btood firm, and fonned, with great 
readiness, three squares on the slope 
of the hiU whieh they were asoending, 
to resist the squadrons which soon 
came thundering upon them. The 
charge was made by Bock's German, 
and Anson's brigade of English dra- 
goons; and it is remarkable as being 
one of the few instances in the whole 
Reyolutionary war, in which, on a fair 
field, and without being previously 
shaken by cannon, infantry in square 
were broken by cavalry. The German 
horse first charged, on two faces, the 
nearest square, which was lowest down 
the hill. The French soldiers stood 
firm, and, the front rank kneeling, re- 
ceived the gaUant horsemen with the 
rolling fire of the Pyramids. But a 
cloud of dust, which preceded the cav- 
alry, obscured their aim ; a single horse, 
which dashed forward and fell upon 
the bayonets, formed an opening; at 
the entrance thus accidentally made, 
the furious dragoons rushed in, and in 
a few seconds tike whole square were 
sabred or made prisoners. 

88. Encouraged by this success. 
Bock's men next chai^d the second 
square, which also received them with 
a rolling fire ; but their courage was 
shaken by tiie fearful catastrophe they 
had just witnessed ; a few of them 
broke horn their ranks and fled; and, 
the whole now wavering, the horsemen 
dashed in, and the greater part of the 
battalion was cut down or taken. Not 
content with these triumphs, the un- 
wearied Germans prepared to charge 
the third square, to which the fu^- 
tives from the two others had now 
fled, and which was at the top of the 
hill, supported by some horse who had 
come up to their assistance. The 
French cavalry were speedily dispersed, 
and the square was in like manner 
broken by an impetuous chai^ of this 
irresistible cavalry. In this glorious 
combat, the Germans had above one 
hundred men killed and wounded ; but 
nearly the whole of the enemy's infan- 
try, consisting of three battalions, were 
cut down or made captives. The pri- 
soners taken were about twelve hun- 
dred. This action deserves to be no- 
ticed in a particular manner, as having 



been, on the enemy's own admission, 
the most brilliant cavalry affidr which 
occurred during the war.* 

84. After this defeat of their rear* 
guard, the French army fell into great 
confusion; and, there being no sup- 
plies whatever for the troops, number* 
dispersed in everp' direction in quest 
of subsistence. But with such extra- 
ordinary celerity was this retreat con- 
ducted, that Clausel's headquarter* 
were at Flores de Avila, no less than 
forty mUe» from the field of battle, on 
the first night after it, — a prodigious 
stretch in little more than twelve 
hours, for any army, but especially for 
one which on the preceding day had 
undergone the fatigues of a desperate 
battle. By this forced march, however, 
the French general both got beyond 
the reach of farther molestation from 
his pursuers, and joined CafiiBtfeUi's 
artillery and horsemen, fifteen hun- 
dred strong, who were advancing from 
the army of the north, and took the 
place of the discomfited and wearied 
rear-guard. Still continuing their re- 
treat with rapid strides, they crossed 
the Douro, and never stopped till they 
got to Yalladolid. Wellington con- 
tinued the pursuit beyond that river 
to the same place, where he took seven- 

* " The boldest charge dilring the war was 
made the day after the battle of BaJamanca, 
by tiie Hanoverian ffeneral Bock, at the head 
of the heavy brigade of the King's German 
liegion." — Foy's Ouerre de la P^ninnde, i. 
290. Colonel Napier, who is not favourable 
to cavalry as an arm in war, hardly seems to 
do justice to his brave comrades, the Qer- 
mans, in this action, though he admits their 
uncommon gallantry. — Compare Napieb, v. 
184; and Beamish's Kw^» German Lfgion, 
iL 83, 85.— Ki^er savs merdy that the dra- 
goon's " sormounted the difficulties of the 
groimd. and went clean through the square: 
Uien the squares above retreated, and sevenii 
hundred prisoners were made by these able 
and daring horsemen."— v. 183. This is 
hardly the due account of a charge, which 
Welliugton says " was one of the most gal- 
lant he ever witnessed, and by which the 
whole body of the enemy's infantry, con- 
sisting of three battalions, were made pri- 
soners," (Gdrwood, ix. 805)— which Johes 
says took nine hundred prisoners, (ii 110)— 
which Beucas admits destroyed i^e hun- 
dred men, (i> 284)— and which Bkaicisb, in 
the AnmolM uff tht Kinf^t Qermem Ltgion, as- 
serts took nearly fourteen hundred prisonerBy 
(ii85X 
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teen oamion, eaid eight hundred sick ;* 
bat seeing no prospect of coming up 
-with the enemy, who were retiring to- 
wards Burgos, and aware that they 
-were disabled, for a considarable time, 
from undertaking any active operation, 
haling been reduced to half their num- 
bers, he desisted from the pursuit^ re- 
crossed the Douro, and moved against 
the. army of the centre and Madrid. 
He left Clinton, with his division 
and Anson's horse, and the Galicians 
under Santocildes, to make head 
against the army of the north in his 
absence. 

85. Joseph was at Blasco Sancho on 
the 25th, when he received the stun- 
ning intelligence of the defeat^ and was 
made aware by Chtusel that he was 
unable to keep the field to the south 
of the Douro, and must immediately 
cross that river, in order to preserve 
his depots at Talladolid and Burgos. 
By a rapid movement upon Arvalo, 
Joseph could stiU have effected a junc- 
tion with the army of Portugal; but 
he maeij declined to link his fortunes 
with those of a beaten and dejected 
host, and retraced his steps towards 
Madrid, in order to preserve his com- 
munication with the unbroken forces 
under Soidt in Andalusia^ and Suchet 
in Valencia. Unwilling, however, as 
long as he could avoid it, to repass the 
Ouadarrama, he moved first to Segovia, 
from, whence he sent positive orders 
to Soult to evacuate Andalusia, and 
join him on the frontiers of La Mancha ; 
and at the same time transmitted to 
the minister of war at Paris the most 
bitter complaints against aU the mar- 
shals, whose jealousies and separate in- 
terests rendered them, he affirmed, in- 
sensible to the public good, and doom- 
ed him to be the impotent spectator 

* At Olmedo, which the British entered 
tm. the 27th, the hrave French general Ferey 
died of his wounds. The Spaniards had 
forced the body from the grave before the 
Bnglish soldiers eame up; but when the 
light division arrived, the men rescued the 
xemaans of their gallant antagonist in arms 
from his inftuiated enemies^ re-made the 

STe, and heaped rocks ni>on it for addi- 
3al security. Recalled to their better 
feelii^ hv iMa generous action, the Span- 
iards applauded the deed.— fiee Napisil v. 



of the Emperor^s and his kingdom's 
ruin.+ 

. 86. He was soon obliged, however, 
by the approach of the British, to 
abandon Segovia, and retreat across 
the Guadarnuna, where he was speedUy 
followed by the Allies, who on the 111& 
crossed the ridge, and occupied the 
EscuriaL Joseph, with two thousand 
horse, was at Navalcamero, to watch 
and retard the movements of the Brit- 
ish; and a reconnoissance^ made by 
him in the evening, brought on a shocdL 
at Majalahonda with the Portuguese 
cavalry under Qeneral d'Urban, which 
formed the advanced guard of the 
Allies. These squadrons, though they 
had behaved with great gallantry at 
the battle of Salamanca, were on this 
occasion seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and turned about before they 
reached the enemy, overthrawix^ in 
their flight three guns of horse-artil- 
lery, which in consequence fell into 
the hands of the French cavalry. The 
Gkrman horse, however, who w^re im« 
mediately in rear, behaved with their 
accustomed gallantry, and checked the 
pursuers, though not without a con- 
siderable loss to themselves ; which i& 
all amounted to three hundred men. 
The French again retired, after burn- 
ing the gun-carriages they had taken; 

t ** The few troops at my command, in 
the army of the centre, are assembled in 
the environs of Madrid. The whole provinces 
of the centre are evacuated, and even the 
important positions of the Somo-sierra and 
Buytrago. I should not have been reduced 
to these painM extremities, if the gmeral- 
in-diief of the army of tixe north had obeyed 
the instructions I have so often given mm, 
to succour, at all hazards, the army of Portu- 
gal, and abandon for the moment all lesser 
e>ints, as I have Just done. I repeat it> M. 
uke, if the Emperor cannotdiscover means 
to make the generals of the north, of Aragon, 
and of the south, obey me, Spain is lost, and 
with it the French army. I have always 
told you, and I now repeat it^ because af^rs 
are daily becoming more urgent, that the 
generals who attend only to their own pro- 
vinces, and not to the general result of the 
operations, ought to be dismissed as an ex- 
ample to their successors, who should be 
instructed, in the first instance, to obey me; 
and that I should no longer be condemned, 
as heretofore, to be the unpotoit spectator 
of ^e dishonour of our armi^ and the loss of 
the country."— Joseph to Dues HKVshTaa^ 
Minigter-at-Wdr, July 28, 1812; BsiJfAfl^ L 
001^ 668, App. 
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and on the Mine evening the allied 
advanced posts were pushed to the 
neighbourhood of Madrid. 

87. Qreat was the consternation 
which prevailed in that capital on the 
near approach oi the English army. 
Bumourj with its hundred tongues, 
bad even exaggerated the disasters of 
the French troops; faction was abash- 
ed in the awful presence of patriotic 
triumph; selfish ambition sank into 
the eaxth at the prospect of the imme- 
diate overthrow of its golden dreams. 
Straitened as the court of Joseph had 
been for a long period, there was yet a 
multitude of persons who were impli- 
cated in its fortunes, and beheld with 
alarm the prospect of its overthrow. 
The monarch had collected round the 
seat of government a great number of 
idle retainers, and all that multitude 
of dependants, numerous in every 
country, but especially so in one so 
full of proud hidalgos as Spain, who 
are destitute of all public principle, 
and ready to accept the wages of servi- 
tude from any master who possesses 
the reins of power. The long continu- 
ance also of the war, and continued 
occupation of the capital by the French 
armies, had inspired a great numbw 
of persons of good feelings, but no ex- 
traordinary firmness, with the belief 
that the French power was irresistible ; 
and they had, in consequence, become 
involved, more or less, with the Napo- 
leon dynasty. All tiiese individuals 
felt themselves at once expofied to the 
overthrow of their fortunes, and pos- 
sibly the last extremities of popular 
vengeance; and therefore they began 
in excessive alarm to prepare for their 
departure, as soon as the English ad- 
vanced posts were seen on the southern 
side of the Quadarrama range. 

88. On the other hand, the working 
claaweH, who had suffered extremely 
from ^e long occupation of the capi- 
tal by the enemy, the continued sus- 
pension of commerce, the absence of 
the landed proprietors, and the exorbi- 
tant taxes by which Joseph, in the lit- 
tle circle around the metropolis which 
alone was really subject to hisauthority, 
had endeavoured to realise a scanty 
fevenae for the support of his courts 



were extravagant in their joy at their 
approaching deliverance; and even the 
presence of the French troops could 
hardly prevent them from giving vent 
to it in every possible way. The taxes 
had become most oppressive. All the 
old imposts, though nominally repeal- 
ed, were in fact collected as rigidly as 
before; and, in addition to them, a 
multitude of new duties on com, oil, 
meat, and vegetables. Forced loans 
had repeatedly been exacted from the 
wealthier classes; and a tax, first of 
eight, then ten, then fifteen per cent 
had been imposed on all houses. Em- 
ployment there was none. The hospi- 
tals were crowded with sick and starv- 
ing poor ; and of the persons who had 
died in the first six months of 1812, 
two-thirds had perished of actual want. 
Then, as is usually the case on the 
eve of a great convulsion, the people 
were variously affected by hope or 
terror, according as their interests 
were likely to be affected by the ap< 
preaching change. But none viewed 
it with indifference; every heart was 
agitated, and few eyelids were closed in 
Madrid the night before the British 
entered the city. 

89. The population of the capital 
had been reduced, by the French occu- 
pation and devastation of the country, 
to a third of its former amoimt; but 
the people in the surrounding districts 
were highly excited when they heard 
that Joseph and his court were retir- 
ing; and when the long and mournful 
trains set out, on the evening of the 
11th, for Toledo, crowds from all 
quarters hastened to Madrid to wit- 
ness the entrance of their deliverers 
on the following morning. Long be- 
fore the British soldiers were seen on 
the Quadarrama road, every balcony, 
every window, every door was crowd- 
ed with eager multitudes. Joy beamed 
on every countenance; and the gene- 
ral exultation had led the people to 
array themselves in the best remain- 
ing attire in their possession, so thai 
it could hardly have been imagined to 
what an extent misery had previously 
existed. No words can express the 
enthusiasm which prevailed when the 
English standards were seen in the 
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distance, aud the scarlet imiforms 
began to be discerned through the 
crowd. Amidst a countless multitude, 
wrought up to the vexy highest pitch 
of rapturous feeling; amidst tears of 
gratitude and shouts of triumph ; 
tiirough throngs resounding with exul- 
tation and balconies graced by beauty; 
to the sound of military music and 
with the pomp of military power — 
the British armv made their entrance 
into the Spanisn capital, not as con- 
querors but as friends, not as oppres- 
sors but deliverers. On that day their 
chief drank deep of "the purest, 
holiest draught of power." The crowd 
came forth to meet him, not with 
courtly adulation or bought applause, 
but with heartfelt gratitude and deep 
enthusiasm ; for famine had been 
among them, and the wan cheeks and 
trickluig eyes of the multitude who 
thronged round him to kiss his hand, 
or touch his horse, bespoke the magni- 
tude of the eyils from which he had 
delivered them. Incredible were the 
efforts made to manifest the universal 
transports. Gkurlands of flowers were 
displayed from every door ; festoons 
of drapery descended from every bal- 
cony ; men, women, and children came 
pouring out of every house to welcome 
their deliverers, eagerly pressing on 
them fruits and refreshments, and 
seeking to grasp the hands which had 
freed their country. In the evening a 
general illumination gave vent to the 
universal rapture; all distinctions of 
rank, sex, and profession were foigot- 
ten in the festive blaze ; and the ser- 
vitude of four years seemed to be lost 
in the intoxicating joy of the first mo- 
ments of emancipation. 

90. But while his troops were in- 
dulging in contemplation of the glori- 
ous scene, and officers and men alike 
were sharing in the festivities provid- 
ed for them by the gratitude of the citi- 
zens, and feeling '* the electric shock 
of a nation's gratitude," * the anxious 
mind of their chief was revolving the 
means of securing the fruits of this im- 
portant conquest^ and maintaining the 
brilliant but hazardous position which 
he had won in the centre of Spain. 
""SirRPeeL 



The Retire was still in the enemy^s 
hands, garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred men; but its possession was of 
the very highest importance, as it con- 
tained the greatest arsenal of military 
stores and artillery which the French 
possessed in the country; and its loss 
would entirely disable them, now that 
the Ciudad Rodrigo train had fallen 
into the hands of the British, from 
undertaking the siege of any consider- 
able fortress for a long period of time. 
Its defences were immediately recon- 
noitred, and were found to consist of 
a double set of intrenchments ; one so 
large that an army would have been 
required for its defence, the other so 
contracted that the troops, if driven 
into it, could hardly be expected to 
withstand a vigorous cannonade. Well> 
ington took his measures accordingly. 
Preparations were made for assault- 
ing the outer intrenchments, and guns 
placed in battery to annihilate the ene« 
my when he was shut up in the inte- 
rior fort. These preparations, rapidly 
completed, had the desired effect : the 
commander, knowing the weakness of 
his post, no sooner saw the assault- 
ing columns formed, than he hastened 
to make his submission; and the fort 
was surrendered at discretion, with 
its whole garrison, one hundred and 
eighty pieces of artillery, twenty thou- 
sand stand of arms, and immense 
magazines of caniages, clothing, and 
military stores of all kinds. On the 
same day Don Carlos d*Espana was ap- 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the 
constitution proclaimed with great so- 
lemnity in the principal public places, 
amidst shouting crowds, who fondly 
persuaded themselves that the Span- 
iards had now established their free- 
dom, as well as achieved their inde- 
pendence, and that, having gained the 
privileges, they were at once to evince 
the intelligence and earn the fame of 
the citizens of Athens and Lacedssmon. 
91. Meanwhile Joseph, who had re- 
treated on the road to Aranjuez, was 
reduced to the most grievous state of 
perplexity. At the he^ of only twelve 
thousand soldiers, he was followed by 
a motley crowd of above twenty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes, and all 
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ages and oonditionB, who were linked 
to tibe fortunes of hijB court, and whose 
loud lamentations, damorous impor- 
tunjityi and real destitution, added in- 
expressibly to the difficulties of his 
«ituation. The mournful procession, 
which extended almost the whole way 
from Madrid to AranjueE, resembled 
rather those lugubrious troops of cap- 
tives leaying their homes under the 
stem seyerity of ancient war, of which 
classic eloquence has left us such mov- 
ing portraits, than any of the ordinary 
events of modem warfare. The line 
of the soldiers' march was broken in 
upon by crowds of weeping women 
and waUing children ; courtiers, even 
of the highest rank, were seen despe- 
rately contending with common sol- 
diers for the animals which transport- 
ed their families; multitudes of per- 
sons, bred in affluence and unused to 
hardship, eagerly sought from casual 
passengers the necessaries of life. 
The imhappy monarch had earnestly 
besought help from Suchet, and had 
been unsuccessful; he had command- 
ed Soult to send ten thousand men to 
his aid at Toledo, and had met with a 
positive refusal Thus, destitute alike 
of friends, consideration, or authority, 
he was surrounded by a starving crowd 
of needy dependants : he had literally 
all the buidens of a crown without 
either its power, its respect, or its 
means of beneficence. Such was the 
miserable condition of this immense 
array, that the cavalry alone of the 
Allies would have sufficed to have 
^driven the whole into the Tagus ; and 
the bridge of Aranjuez might have re- 
newed the horrors of the passage of 
the Loire, or anticipated those of the 
Berezina. But Wellington restrained 
his soldiers, and suffered the crowd to 
pass over in safety, humanely feeling 
that the deliverance of the Spanish 
^capital should not be sullied by the 
massacre of a considerable part of its 
•citizens, and wisely judging that it was 
not politic to disembarrass a fugitive 
monarch of a crowd of useless and des- 
titute retainers. 

92. The French affairs in every part 
'of the Peninsula now esdiibited that 
.^neral crash and ruin which so usu- 



ally follow a great milltaiy disaster, 
and presage the breaking up of poli- 
tical power. At the same time that 
the Retiro, with its immense vrarlike 
stores, yielded to the arms of Welling- 
ton, Quadalaxara, with its garrison of 
seven hundred men, surrendered to 
those of the Empecinado, who had so 
long maintained a guerilla warfare in 
the mountains in its vicinity; three 
hundred men had recently before been 
captured by the partidas near Vallado- 
lid; six thousand were shut up and 
blockaded in Toro, Tordesillas, and 
Zamora on the Douro; Astorga, long 
closely besieged, at last surrendered 
with twelve hundred men ; soon after 
Torden with three hundred capitu- 
lated ; the castle of Mirabete, near Al- 
maraz, had already been blown up; 
Talavera and the Puerto de Bancs 
were evacuated, and the French troops 
in the valley of the Tagus withdrawn 
to the neighbourhood of Aranjuez. 

93. Symptoms also of the evacuation 
of Andalusia at no distant period were 
already apparent. In the middle of 
August the castle of Niebla was de- 
stroyed, and the whole district of the 
same name abandoned. All the ar- 
chives and valuable effects at Seville 
were packed up, and the defences of 
the Cartusa convent in its neighbour- 
hood materially strengthened; while 
an unusual degree of bustle in the 
lines in front of Cadiz led to the sus- 
picion that the French were about to 
retire from their position before that 
city. No decided movement, however, 
to that effect took place till the news 
arrived of the capture of Madrid; but 
no sooner was it received, than the 
sudden bursting forth of fierce confla- 
grations in various parts of their lines, 
and violent explosions in all directions, 
announced that the long-beleaguered 
city was to be delivered At nine on 
the f oUowing morning, the British and 
Spanish troops made a general sortie, 
and found the intrenchments deserted, 
and the work of destmction already 
far advanced. In a moment the la- 
bour of three years had been set at 
naught: the gigantic intrenchments, 
constructed at so immense a cost of 
time and money, were abandoned; 
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tlie princ^Mil forts w«re oonngned to 
the fiameB ; while the rapid approach 
of the besieged rescued from destruc- 
tion enormous stores of shot and other 
warlike implements, which, with five 
hundred pieces of cannon mounted on 
the worim, besides an equal number 
whi(^ had been destroyed before the 
garrison came up, were added to the 
proud warlike trophies of the battle of 

94. The BituatioB of Wellington was 
now in the highest degree brilliant; 
and theeonsequenoes which had already 
attended his exertions, both demon- 
strated the magnitude of the blow 
which had been strucJc and the skill 
with which the quarter in which it was 
delivered had been selected. Never was 
a more just observation than that made 
by Napoleon at the verv outset of the 
war [ante, Chap. ltv. § 18J, "thatthefate 
of the Peninsula was to be determined 
in the neighbourhood of Yalladolid; 
for a stroke delivered there would pa- 
ndyse all Spain." Already from its 
efifects his power had been loosened in 
crveiy quarter. The valley of the Ta- 
gus had been abandoned, that of the 
Douio conquered ; Madrid had fallen 
into the hands of the Allies ; Anda- 
lusia was in the course of being aban- 
doned by the French. What was of 
more importance in a military point 
d view, the army of the north was 
sow irrevocably separated from that 
of the centre : the former, not above 
twenty thousand strong; was thrown 
back, routed and discouraged, into the 
neighbourhood of Burgos ; the latter, 
encumbered with a host of fugitives, 
was flying in dismay over the plains of 
La Mancha. But these, certainly great 
advantages, were counterbalanced by 
corresponding dangers ; and to the eye 
which, undazzled by poesent events, 
looked forward to the future issue of 
things, there were many causes for 
anxiety in the prosx^ects of the Eng- 
lish general, and not the least were 
those which gave the greatest lustre 
to his present situation. The power 
of the French in Spain had been loosen- 
ed, not destroyed: one victory, and 
the capture of two fortresses, could 
not overthrow the fabric reared by 



four years of conquest The abandon- 
ment of the remoter provinces by the 
imperial g^ierals, would only augment 
the force which they could ooncen- 
trate in the heart of the monarchy ; 
woeful experience had sufficiently de- 
monstrated that no reliance was to be 
placed on Spanish co-operation, and 
that the liberation even of the richest 
provinces brought no corresponding 
accession of strength to the standardta 
of Wellington. Thus, disaster might 
possibly in reality improve the situa- 
tion of the French generals ; and, hy 
compelling them to concentrate their 
forces, and loosen their hold of the re- 
meter parts of Spain, so obstinately 
forced upon them by Napoleon for the 
purpose of levying contributions, be 
the means of bringing an overwhelm- 
ing force against WeUington in itB. 
centre. 

95. Soult, even belore matters had 
arrived at their present critical sttim- 
tion, had long entertained lofty, and 
yet reasonable, views regarding the 
maintenance of the Fren& power i& 
the Peninsula. Though they wa^ 
founded, as those of all the manhals- 
at that period were, upon the imme- 
diate interests of his own province^ 
and proposed an arrangem^it vdiiciL 
was to bring him into the supreme 
direction of its military aUkirs, yet it 
is doubtful whether, by any other com- 
bination, an equally formidable force 
couM have been brought against the 
English general. His plan, founded on 
the necessity of retaining their hold 
both of Andalusia and Valencia as tlie 
great reservoirs of their resources, and 
the impossibility of d(Hng so with efifecft 
while the centre of Spain was also- 
occupied with insufficient forces, was^ 
that Joseph himself should come to- 
Andalusia with all the troops he oould 
collect, and so reinforce the army of 
Estremadura to such an extent as. 
might enable it to resume the ofiensive 
in the Alentejo, and fix the seat of war- 
in the Portuguese provinces on the left 
bank of the Tagus.* Impressed with 

* *' I see clearly the danger of your ma- 
jeai^B poBitioii; but any troops which I 
could sead you would be ioBufficient to re- 
establish your affairs, unless the whole army 
of the south should march, which would oooa- 
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these ideas, it wm with the moat poig- 
nant regret that this able commander 
reoeiyed the formal order from the 
King, already mentioned, to evacuate 
Andalusia, and thns lose at once the 
fruit of three years' labours. • 

96. " The southern proyinces," he 
observed, "hitherto such a burden, 
now offer the means of remedying the 
present disasters. To sacrifice tibem, 
for the sake of regaining the capital of 
Spain, is folly; it is purchasing a town 
at the price of a kingdom. Philip V. 
thus lost it, and yet preserved his 
throne. The battle of the ArapeUes was 
merely a grand duel, which might be 
fought over again with a different re- 
sult; but to abandon Andahiaia, with 
all its stores and establishments, to 
raise the siege of Cadis, sacrifice the 
guns, the equipments, the hospitals, 
and the magaones, and thns render 
null the labour of three years, would 
be to render the battle of the Ara- 
peUes a prodigious historical event, 
which would be felt all over £uroi>e, 
and even in the New World. Collect, 
then, the army of the centre, the army 
of Aragon, and, if possible, the army 
of Portng^ and march upon Anda- 
lusia, «ven if in so doing yon should 
be obliged to evacuate Valencia. By 
doing this, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men will be assembled on the 
sottthem frontier of Portugal If the 
army of Portugal remain on the north, 
let it do so: it can defend the line of 
the £bro; and the moment eighty 
thousand men are assembled to the 
south of the Sierra Morena, the theatre 
of war is changed, an4 the English 
general must fall back to save Lisbon." 

«ion the loss of Andalusia, and, by neoeasaiy 
■oonsequenoe, of Valencia. From one post to 
another, we should be driven to the Ebro. 
If ow, all that might be avoided. We can by 
a single word from your majesty save six 
thousand sick and wounded, whom I shall 
l^e compelled to abandon, preserve two thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, the only reserve park 
that now remains tu Spain, and abridge the 
war by at least six campaigns. I propose 
that your m^jestyshould yourself come, with 
all the troope you can collect, to Andalusia ; 
that will enable us to increase the anoy in 
SSstremadura to such an extent as will fix 
the seat of war in the Portuguese provinces 
to the south of the Tagus."— Soult to Jo- 
SBPfi, 10th July 1812; Bbmam, L «& 



97, Important and daring as these 
views for the maintenance of Fk^noli 
ascendancy in Spain undoubtedly wen^ 
they involved a sacrifice of the capital, 
the central provinces of the monarchy, 
and the communication with fVaaoe, 
to which Joseph could by no meaiDs 
reconcile his mind. Kor, if he had 
adopted Soult's views^ would it hare 
been an easymatterto carry them tnio 
execution; for the army of Portugal 
was totally unable to undertake any 
such march as that from the Ebro to 
the Guadalquivir ; the army of the 
centre, with its fearful train of dis- 
possessed and starving courtiers, would 
be rather a burden than an assistanoe; 
and Suchet, with the forces of Aza- 
gon, BO £ur from being prepared to 
sacrifice his hard-won conquests in the 
east of Spain by following the King!a 
standard into Andalusia, had positivs- 
ly refused to send him any suooodr, 
even to prevent his ci^tital from fiJl* 
ing into Uie enemy's hands.* The plan 
proposed by Suchet, that the retreat 
of the army of the centre should be 
upon Valencia, and that Soult witii 
that of the south should be directed 
to fall back in the same direction, if 
less brilliant and daring, was more 
feasible and prudent tibian that of 
Soult 

98. That marshal proposed that tho 

* " I am well aware that the most foraiid- 
able enemies which Gie Emperor now has in 
the Peninsula ore the English, and see cleap> 
ly the importance it would bo, if I ooold 
send your majesty a corpsof fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand men ; but when ti&e im- 
possibility of doing so is as clearly demon- 
stiated as it is at this moment, I conceive it 
is my first duty to make you aware of ili» 
advantage of preserving our conquests tn Val- 
encia. They offnr a point of retreat at once 
to tlie army of tbe centre and that of the 
sooth, wad preserve the great line of com- 
munication with France by the eastern coast. 
Valenda is the true point of retreat : Well- 
ington will never fight so farikom his shtes. 
His only object by bis invasion is to re^p the 
harvests of Xioan. and induce your mMesty 
to evacuate Andalusia. My first duty la to 
act according to the Emperor's instrootions 
of 9tth April : any detacnment towards Ma- 
drid would compromise the fkte of the pro- 
vinces of Cotaloma and Valencia. I see with 
extreme r^^ I have lost your Ms^ty's 
confidence, and pray you to give me a sue- 
ce8Bor.''-^ocHST to Josbpb, June 30» 181S ; 
Bblma^ i. 657, 66L 
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whole centre of the Penineula should 
be eTacuatedy and the French forces 
assembled in two masses on the Ebro 
and the Quadalayiar ; and this plan had 
the great, and, in Joseph's estimation, 
decisive advantage, that it at once kept 
open the great lines of retreat with 
France, and communications with each 
o^er, both by the routes of Barcelona 
and Bayonne. Positive orders accord- 
ingly wore transmitted to Soult to 
continue and complete the evacuation 
•of Andalusia, and fall back with all his 
forces towards Valencia. The marshal, 
much against his will, obeyed these 
instructions, and the French troops in 
every quarter took the road for Mur- 
•cia. But such were the feelings of 
exasperation excited on both sides by 
these calamities, and this immense 
abandonment of territory, that mutual 
and most acrimonious complaints were 
made on both sides to Napoleon — 
Joseph accusing Soult of disobedience 
of orders, and a design to make him- 
4self king of Andalusia;* and Soult 
accusing Joseph to the French war 
minister of disloyalty to his brother, 
and f orgetf ulness of the Emperor's in- 
terests in the separate concerns of his 
own dominions. 

99. When Wellington first moved 
into the plains of Leon, Hill received 

* " I have yesterday reoeived the letter in 
cipher which your Majesty wrote to me from 
Requena, on the 18th October. At the dis- 
tance the Emperor is from his capital, there 
■are some thix^gs to which we must shut our 
eyes, at least for the moment. If the con- 
•duct of the Duke of Dalmatia is equivocal 
and doubtful — ^if his proceedings have even 
the same aspect as those he formerly adopt- 
ed when in Portugal, after the taking of 
Oporto— the time wul come when the Empe- 
ror may punish him, if he deems it expedi- 
ent : and perhaps he is less dan^rous where 
he is than nere, where a few factious persons^ 
«von trom the depth of the prisons where 
they were confined, meditated and all but 
«xecuted a revolution asainst the Emperor's 
authority, on the 2dand8d October, fMalet's 
•oonspiraqr). I think then, sire, it is most 
prudent not to drive the Duke of Dalmatia 
to extremities ; taking care secretly, never- 
4helett, to thwart all his ambitious projects, 
And using every imaginable precaution to 
secure the fidelity of we army of the south 
towards the Emperor, and also that of the 
Spaniards in his a\\ite.*''-COiiJUUntial Letter, 
4he DuKB DK FfiLTRS, MmUteT'Ot-War, to 
Kna JoespH ; Parit, 10th Nov. 1812; Nap. 
V. 505, App. 



orders to remain on the defensive in 
Estremadura, and not fight with his 
opponent unless an opportunity should 
occur of doing so obviously to advan- 
tage. At this period it was Drouet*s 
interest to have urged on a battle, as 
a serious loss in tne south, even if 
consequent on a victory in the north, 
might have compelled Wellington to 
divide his forces, or even arrest his 
career of success. He advanced ac* 
cordingly with twenty-four thousand 
men to Santa Marta, with the inten- 
tion of attacking Hill's corps; but the 
position at Albuera, now considerably 
strengthened by field-works, which the 
English general had assumed, was so 
formidable that he was deterred from 
the attempt, and retreated towards 
the Sierra Morena on the very day of 
the battle of Salamanca. A variety of 
afiBurs of outposts afterwards ensued 
between the two armies, in one of 
which Slade's brigade of horse gained 
a brilliant advantage over the French 
cavaliy. Nothing of importance, how- 
ever, ensued between the two armies 
till the battle of Salamanca had im- 
posed on Soult the necessity of with- 
drawing his troops altogether from 
Estremadura, preparatory to the gene- 
ral evacuation of the southern pro- 
vinces; and then Hill followed Drouet 
on his retreat to the Sierra Morena, 
till he received orders from Welling- 
ton to advance by Truzillo and iu- 
maraz up the Tagus towards Madrid, 
to cover the city on the southern side, 
while he himseU, with the bulk of his 
forces, proceeded northward to the 
siege of Bui^os. 

100. Wellington was not long after 
he arrived at l&drid, of perceiving that 
the north was the quarter in which 
matters had become most urgent, and 
that it was there that the struggle for 
the maintenance of his position in the 
Peninsula yraa to be undergone. The 
expected co-operation on the east coast 
of Spain had, as already mentioned, 
entirely failed, from Lord William Ben- 
tinck's ill-timed and Quixotic direction 
of the forces in Sicily, by which it was 
to have made, to the coiasts of Italy; 
Clausel had been considerably rein- 
forced in the north; and Madrid had 
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been very far Indeed from realising the 
sanguine expectations which had been 
formed, as to the extent to which it 
might provide means for the campaign. 
A loan of £480,000 had indeed been 
asked from the city, and nominally 
agreed to ; but such was the exhaus- 
tlon of its resources, from the long pre- 
vious impoverishment and the exac- 
tions of the French troops, that this 
loan produced veiy little.* The re- 
gency of Madrid could not be prevailed 
on to contribute anything even for the 
ffubsistence of the troops ; the military 
chest, so far as specie was concerned, 
was absolutely penniless ; the war with 
America had, at the most critical pe- 
riod of the contest, closed the prin- 
cipal source from whence grain had 
hitherto been obtained for the army; 
and supplies could be procured only by 
purchaising com for hard cash, and at 
a heavy expense, in Lisbon. The citi- 
zens had Uberally fed the troops in 
garrison, and the stewards of the se- 
questered and royal lands had zealously 
given the produce of their harvest on 
ihe promise of future payment; but 
no steps whatever had been taken to 
augment the military strength of the 
country, or turn the enthusiasm of the 
people to any useful account: the 
guerillas were quietly settling down in 
the large towns, and striving to console 
themselves for their privations by the 
plunder they could collect ; while the 
people of the capital, deeming the war 
at an end, were giving themselves up 
to feasts and bull-fights, without any 
tiiiought of the serious concerns of their 
catuation. 
101. Thus the whole weight of the 

* Such -was the misery to which the poorer 
classes of Madrid had been reduced oy the 
long - continued exactions of the Irench 
troops and authorities, that when the Brit- 
iBb. inired, ao far from being in a condition 
to give them any support, tnev themselves 
needed relief. Groans of famishing persons 
were, in the poorer quarters of the city, 
Ikeard erery night : while in the morning Uie 
numerous dead bodies tiirown into the sheets 
showed how intense the suffering had been ; 
and the British officers of the third division 
Jmd 4fith regiment formed by their oonlaibu- 
tionsa soux>-kitcben, which rescued hundreds 
ftaox an untimely death. — See Naplbb, t. 
257, 268. 
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contest, as usual, waa likelj to fall on 
Wellington and his English troops; 
and as the north was the vital point of 
the campaign, and the considerable re- 
inforcements which were coming from 
England had been directed to Corunna 
to join him on the Doiuro, he resolved 
without delay to direct a laige part of 
his forces thither, and proceed m per- 
son to endeavour to gain a base for the 
future operations of the war in the 
northern provinces. Leaving, there- 
fore, at Madrid the two divisions of 
the allied army which stood most in 
need of i*epose, he himself with four 
divisions set out on the 1st September 
for Valladolid. Hill was ordered to 
Aranjuez to assist in covering the ca- 
pital ; the British and Portuguese from 
Cadiz were ordered round by sea to 
Lisbon, with instructions to move up 
as rapidlv as possible to the scene of 
action ; the Guards and reinforcements 
from England were directed to land at 
Corunna, and thence cross Qalicia with 
all possible expedition ; and every ef- 
fort was made to bring together as 
great a disposable force as could be 
collected in the anticipated seat of war 
to the north of the Douro. 

102. The marchfromMadrid was con- 
ducted with great expedition. Leaving 
that capital on the 1st September, the 
English general quitted Arvalo on the 
4th, passed the Douro on the 6th, at 
the fords of El Herrera, and on the 
7th drove the enemy from Valladolid. 
This town they had reoccupied during 
his absence at Madrid, and also carried 
off their garrisons from Toro and Za- 
mora, Clinton retiring before them to 
Arvalo. Following tihem closely, the 
English general effected a junction 
wi& the army of Qalicia under Santo- 
cildes at Palencia. It was there seen 
how miserably fallacious had been the 
representations which had been held 
forth as to the support which might be 
anticipated from this portion of the 
Spanish troops. Instead of thirty 
thousand men who received rations as 
soldiers in Qalicia, there only joined 
the army twelve thousand men, ill-dis- 
ciplined and almost in rags, of whom 
no more than three hundred and fifty 
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mm hofM. It was quite eYiden^ th* 
moment tliey made their iq^peanuioQ^ 
tliat no reliance could be placed on 
them to withstand the shock of a single 
division ol French troops. If, how- 
erer, the appearance of the Spanish 
force was in the highest degree dis- 
ooumging^ that of the Frencm troops 
was in a proportionate degree aatisf ao- 
toiy to the English; and evinced in 
the clearest manner the vast chasm 
which the battle of Salamanca had 
made in their ranks. As Clausel re- 
tired, he broke down all the bridges 
over the niAnerous streams which in 
that mountainous region flow towards 
the Douro or the Ebro, the repairing 
of which sensibly retarded the advance 
of the British; but when he drew near 
to BuigoSy and took up a position 
covering that town, which compelled 
the Allies to wait till the bulk of their 
army came up, it at once iq[>peared how 
immensely his numbers had been di- 
minished by that memorable engage- 
ment itself, and its effects. His bat- 
talions could be distinctly numbered ; 
and the whole amount of his troops, 
including cavalry and artillery, did not 
exceed twenty-two thousand — a sad 
contrast to the noble army of forty-five 
thousand which had so lately crowded 
the banks of the Quarena.* With this 
force he did not conceive himself suffi- 
cienUy strong to fight ; and therefore, 
abandoning Burgos to its fate, he re- 
tired to Briviesca, to the north of it^ 
where he was next day joined by Qen- 
eral Souham with nine thousand in- 
fantry of the army of the north, which 
increased his foroe, even after deduct- 
ing two thousand left in garrison in 
the castle of Burgos, to fully thirty 
thousand men. 

108. The castle of BUBOOS, which 
has acquired, from the oonBequences of 
the siege that followed, a historic cha- 
racter that would not otherwise have 
belonged to it^ occupies the upper part 
of an oblong conical hill, the lower hall 

* ''Olaiuei had ooOected twenty thousand 
wteitnr. two tiiooaand hone, and tity gana, 
with which he had reoccnpled VaUadolid pre- 
▼ioiu to Wellington's retam from ICadrld." 
—See BsLKAS, L 238; and Clausbl, to Jo- 
n», 18lh AiigQat 1812, lUd. p. 672; PHeea 



of which is surrounded by an uncovered 
irall of difficult access, while on its 
summit stands an old square keep, con- 
verted by the French into a modem 
casemated fori. Between these de- 
fences, which Uiey found there when 
they commenced their operations, the 
French engiaeers had constructed sue- 
cessive Imes of fieldworks, well built 
and strongly paliiaded, which enclosed 
the two summits of the hill, on the 
highest of which the old keep, sur- 
rounded by a powerful battery, stood^ 
while the lower was crowned by an 
ancient building called the White 
Church, which also had been converted 
into a sort of modem fortress. Th& 
battery called the Napoleon battery,, 
round the> old keep, was so elevated, 
that it commanded tiie whole country 
within cannon-shot around, with thi^ 
exception of the reverse side of a hill 
ciJled St Michael, which was a lower- 
eminence, on which the fVench had 
constructed a homwork, with a scarp^ 
twenty-five and a counterscarp ten feet 
high, encircled by strong palisades, and, 
well furnished with heavy cannon^ 
But its position under the fire of the 
Napoleon battery rendered it peculiarly 
difficult to hold it if won by assault.. 
Twenty heavy guns and six mortars- 
were already mounted in this fortress ; 
and, independent of its importance, aa. 
commanding the great road from Bay« 
onne to Madrid, its acquisition was aa 
object of the very hi^^est moment to 
the Allies, as the whole stores and re^ 
serve artillery of the army of Portugal 
were deposited within its walla; ancL 
its reduction, by depriving that f oroe 
of its resources, would probably enable 
the English general to take up his win- 
ter quuters and fix the seat of war on 
the banks of the Ebro. 

104. The first effi)rt of the English, 
general was directed against the hom- 
work of St Michael, the possession of 
which vras indispensably necessary to 
commencing approaches against the 
body of the place. Such, however, was 
the vigour with which the Frendi bat- 
teries— *which commanded all the fords 
and bridges over the Arlanwa stream, 
that required to be passed before it 
\ could be reached — ^were served, that it 
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WM nai till Um 19ili that ike pMMgo 
waa effeoted, and the outpoata on the 
hill of Si Michael driven in. An aa- 
aault wtoi immediately ordered lor liie 
aame night, and condueted bjf Major 
Somera Codu^ with the light mlantry 
of the fint diviaion, Fadk'a Portogueae, 
and the 42d British regiment Aa 
soon aa it waa dark, the troopa moved 
to the attack; and aa the worka, 
though formidable, were not vet en> 
tirel J finished, they aiicoeeded m lore- 
ing their way, headed by the 79th, in 
by the gorge, at daylight the next 
morning; although the attempt to 
carry the work in front failed, from the 
great height at the acarp. The garri- 
son, whidk conaiated of a atrong bat- 
talion, made a atout reaiatance ; and 
when they found the entrance in the 
enemya poaseaaion, ooUecting them- 
aelyes into a aolid mass, they over- 
powered all oppoaitum, burst through 
the Baaallnntn^ and regained the ffaatln, 
with the loaa only of a hundred and 
fifty men, while that of the aaaailanta 
was above four hundred. 

105. Batteries were now erected 
against the exterior Hne of defences, 
and Wellington had an opportunity of 
obaerving in person the strength of 
the place. Althou^^ the linea were 
iax mm being complete, and audi aa 
would eaaUy have yielded to a very 
small battering train, yet, such was the 
almost total destitution of the British 
army in heavy artillery, that Welling- 
ton, from the very firsts expressed the 
most aerioua apprehenaiona that he 
would not be able to breadi its ramr 
part% and that his oafy ehanee of sne- 
oesscottsiated in the ^ure of the gar- 
riaon'a water, or in their magarine be- 
ing set oa fixe.* The attempt, how- 
ever, waa made : twelve thousand men, 
oompreliending the fixat and aixth di- 
visions, with two Portugueae brigadea, 

* ** lam apprehensive that the means which 
I have aire not ■aflkdent to enable me to take 
the castle. I hear the eaemy, however, am 
ill supplied with water, and that their maga- 
zines are in a place exi>osed to be set on fire : 
I thii&it poBslble, therefore, that I may have 
it in my power to ftiroe them to surrendnr, 
although I maj not be able to lay the place 
open to aasault''— WsLUNOTON to Lord 
Bathxtsst, 2l8t September 1812; Qttrwood, 
is. 486. 



were intrusted with the si^; while 
twenty thousand, supported by ten 
thousand Spaniards, formed the covei^ 
ing force. Approaohea in form were 
accordingly oommenoed ; although the 
miserable battering train, which con* 
sisted only of three eightean-poundsra 
and the five iron twenty-lour pounder 
howitaera which had been uaed at the 
siege of the forts of Salamanca, gave 
but little hope of a aocoessful issue to 
the enterprise. An attemnt waa made, 
after the breaching guns had played a 
few days, to carry the outer wall by 
assault; but although the troops got 
into the ditch, and the laddera were 
fixed against the acarp of the rampart, 
yet the few ^dio reached ita aummit 
were immediately bayoneted, and alter 
a ftoody conflict of half an hour the 
assadlants fell back, alter having lost 
three hundred and fifty msD. 

lOiS. All the attempta to breach the 
wall of thia outer intrenchment by 
means of the heavy guns having failec^ 
and two out of the three having been 
silenced by the auperior weight of the 
enemy'a fire, aa attempt waa made to 
run a mine in aueh a manner as to 
blow it down; while the single pieoe 
of ordnance whidi remained in a aer- 
viceable condition oontinued ita inef- 
fectual fire agaiastt the rampart The 
gun ooidd do nothing; but the mine, 
which waa exploded on the ni^t of 
the 29th, msAe a chasm in the wall^ 
though not aufficietttiy wide aa to be 
deoaaed practicable by the assaulting 
columna. StUI a aergeant and four 
men, who f onned the lorlom-bope, had 
gained ita aummit^ but they were not- 
supported ; and before the next morn- 
ing the gurriaon had, with surprising 
activity, run up sndi interior defences 
ae rendered ail entrance impossible. 
Blecourse was now had to a second 
mine: a new gallery waa run under, 
the wall, and, at four in the afternoon 
of the 4th October, it was sprang with 
a terrifie explosion, which at once sent 
many <^ the French xxp into the air, 
and brought down above one hundred 
feet of the walL An assault was in* 
stantly ordered, both there and at the 
old breach, u&d both proved auooeaafuL 
Holmes, with the second battalion of 
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the 24tli, quickly forced his way 
through the smoke and orumbliDg 
ruins, abnost before the ratUe of the 
explosion had ceased; while lieuten- 
ant Frsser of the same regiment at the 
same moment carried the old breach ; 
and, both uniting, drove the enemy 
into tiieir interior line. This impor- 
tant achievement greatly elevated the 
spirits of the army, whioh had sunk 
considerably from the long duration 
and serious loss of life during the siege ; 
and the speedy reduction of the castle 
was anticipated, the more especially as 
some supplies of ammunition had al- 
ready been received from Santander, 
and more were known to be on the 
road, both from Ciudad Bodrigo and 
Corunna. ^ 

107. But these promising appear- 
ances were of short continuance, and 
soon gave way to such a succession of 
disasters, as not only shut out almost 
all hope of a successful issue to the 
siege, but so seriously depressed the 
spirit of the army as went far to 
counterbalance all the advantages of 
the campaign. Dubreton and his brave 
garrison, who throughout the whole 
siege discharged wiUi incomparable 
vigour and talent the important duty 
intrusted to them, made the most stren- 
uous efibrts to dispossess the besiegers 
of the vantage-ground they had gained ; 
and, in the Snt instance, at least, with 
unlooked-for success. A sally, sud- 
denly directed, on the afternoon of the 
next day, against the advanced posts 
of the British within the outer wall, 
swept them all back and regained the 
old breach ; and though the garrison 
was driven in again the same evening, 
yet they had in the meantimedestroyed 
this lodgment, and carried off the tools. 
The two following days were employed 
by both parties in indefatigable ef- 
forts : the Allies increasing we front 
of their lodgment, and pushing their 
sap up to the second line ; the French, 
by frequent sorties and an incessant 
fire, as well as by rolling shells down 
the hill, striving to reti^ them. On 
the evening of the 8th, however, the 
head of the sap had, by strenuous ex- 
ertions, been run to within ten yards 
of the wall ; and Dubreton, seeing an 



assault of that line imminent, ordered 
a sally in the night, which succeeded 
so far, that by a desperate rush the 
trench was gained, and before the ene- 
my could be driven in again, — which 
was effected with the utmost gallantry 
by Major Cocks, who fell dead in tbie 
moment of success, — ^the whole works, 
constructed with so much labour be^ 
tween the outer and inner line, were 
destroyed. 

108. It was now evident, that to 
push the sap on so narrow a fronts 
without the aid of artillery, was hope- 
less ; and every effort was therefore 
made to increase the fire on the inner 
line. The arrival of ammunition from 
Santander enabled the engineers to do 
this. The one remaining gun was 
worked incessantly; and the five iron 
howitzers did such good service, that 
it was evident that if an adequate sup- 
ply of ammunition could be obtaiued, 
the place would speedily f alL But the 
failure of that indispensable article 
again suspended the operations, and it 
was not till the 15th that the fire in 
the breaching batteries could be re- 
newed. It was then directed against 
the inner circle of the Napoleon bat< 
texy, while a mine, chaxged with nine 
hundred pounds of powder, was run 
under the church of San Boman. This 
done, and the howitzers having cleared 
away the temporary obstructions run 
up in the breach of the second line, a 
final assault was ordered for the night 
of the 18th. At half-past four in the 
morning, the signal was given by the 
springing of the mine beneath the 
chur& of San Boman, which threw 
down a part of the wall ; and Colonel 
Browne, at the head of a Portuguese 
battalion and some Spanish companies, 
after a violent struggle, established 
themselves in its ruins. At the same 
time, a detachment of the King's Ger- 
man Legion carried the breach of the 
second line ; the Guards, at another 
place, got in by escalade ; and the in- 
trenchment was won. Some brave 
men, in the tumult of victory, even 
rushed on and got to the summit of 
the breach of the third line, where the 
bodies of Uajor Wurmb and a Hano- 
verian colonel were found. Ifnfortu- 
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naiely, however, the efforts of these 
heroes were, in the darkness of the 
night, not adequately supported : the 
troops got dispersed in the spaoe be> 
tween tibe second and third line ; and 
Dubreton, who had a powerful reserve 
in readiness to take advantage of such 
an incident, instantly rushed down 
with an overpowering force, and drove 
the assailants out of the lines thev had 
so gallantly won, with the Iobs of two 
hundred men. 

109. This was the last effort of the 
besiegers. The siege, which had now 
continued without intermission for 
thirty days, had not only occasioned a 
vast consumption of ammunition to 
the Allies, which they could ill spare 
in the exhausted state of their sup- 
plies, but it had cost them two thou- 
sand brave men killed and wounded, 
and given the French generals time to 
assemble forces from all quarters for 
its relief. Souham, who had succeeded 
Glausel in the command, and had con- 
centrated his troops at Briviesca, had 
been joined by the whole army of the 
north, and strong reinforcements from 
Alava ; in consequence of which, as his 
force was now raised to forty-four 
thousand men, he had assumed an of- 
fensive attitude, which had obliged 
Wellington to unite nearly the whole 
besieging to the covering army, on the 
day of the last assault. He had even 
driven in the British pickets, and ob- 
tained possession of Quintana Palla on 
their left, though from this his men 
were immediately expelled by Sir Ed- 
ward Paget with two divisions. Ac- 
counts, however, were at the same time 
received from Madrid, which rendered 
it indispensable for the Allies forth- 
with to provide for the security of the 
centre of Spain. Soult, who had with- 
out molestation assembled his whole 
forces in Andalusia, including Drouet's 
from Estremadura, had marched from 
Qranada in the middle of September, 
by the way of Caravaca, and effected 
his junction with the army of the 
centre, under Joseph, on the 29th of 
the same month, at Albante. Their 
united force was sixty thousand strong, 
without reckoning on any of Suchet's 
troops. 



110. Ballasteros, whose activity and 
enei^ had hitherto procured for him 
a high reputation, was so mortified at 
being directed by the Cortes to act in 
obedience to the directions of Welling- 
ton, that at this critical period he not 
only hung back, and kept his impor- 
tant force in a state of inactivity, but 
actually published a proclamation to 
his troops, appealing to the Spanish 
pride against the indignity of serving- 
under a foreigner ; a proceeding for 
which the government of Cadis most 
justly deprived him of his command, 
and confined him in the fortress of 
Ceuta. But, meanwhile, the evil waa 
done, and was irreparable : the whole 
army of the south had united with 
that of the centre, and was advancing 
rapidly against Madrid sixty thousand 
Strang; while the reinforced army of 
the north, mustering forty-five thou- 
sand soldiers, pressed on Wellington on 
the northern side. Thus, as usual,, 
the whole weight of the contest had> 
fallen upon the British general, whose- 
united force, after the losses and sick- 
ness of the campaign, being little more 
than half the number of the enemy's- 
armies directed against them, a retreat 
to a central position became a matter - 
of necessity. Accordingly the siege- 
of the castle of Burgos was raised on 
the night of the 21st, not without se- 
vere regret on the part of the English 
general. 

111. Soult's first operations were- 
directed against the castle of Chin- 
chilla, a fort of great strength situated 
on a high rock at the point of junction 
of the roads of Alicante and Valencia, 
and commanding the only route from 
the eastern provinces to the capital. 
It was garrisoned by two hundred and 
forty men, and, from its inaccessible 
situation, was well-nigh impregnable. 
Wellington had calculated upon the 
siege of this fort retarding the advance 
of the French from the south a con- 
siderable time ; and Ballasteros was to 
have united with the whole guerilla, 
parties from the southern provinces^ 
who would have formed a mass of above- 
twenty thousand combatants, and,, 
united to thirty thousand Anglo-Por- 
tuguese under Hill at Toledo, might 
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hare ierionaly x«ta(dedf if they oould 
not altogetiber prvrent, the march of 
8oalt and Jose^ to the o^iitaL But 
BaUasteroB' disobedience of the orders 
he had reoeired, enabled Soult, with- 
out molestation, not only to assemble 
his forces, but to continue his march 
with such rapidity, that he appeared 
before this fort on the 8d of October; 
and the castle being immediately in- 
yestedi It surrendered on the 6th, in 
consequence of the singular circum- 
stance of lightning having fallen on the 
ganiBon, killing the goyemor and eight 
men, and wounding a still greater 
number. Upon this, the remainder, 
seixed with superstitious dread, im- 
mediately hoisted the white flag. By 
this fortunate catastrophe, coupled 
with the no less auspicious disobedi- 
ence of Ballasteros, Soult was enabled 
to bring his whole force, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Joseph, in all sixty 
thousand men, to bear against the cen- 
tre of Spain, where Hill, now reinforced 
by the troops &om CSadiz, with an army 
not at the utmost exceeding forty 
thousand, of whom part were Span- 
iards, was intrusted with the defence 
of the capitaL 

112. In these cireumstances, it be- 
came a matter of necessi^ to abandon 
Madrid, and nothing, it was evident, 
ishort of a union of the whole British 
force in the Peninsula, in a central 
■situation on the plains of Leon, oould 
afford them any diiance of maintaining 
their footing in Spain. Wellington 
then experienced the truth of what he 
had long before expressed in his corre- 
spondence, vis., that the invasion of 
Andalusia and the siege of Cadiz, by 
retaining a large portion of the French 
iorce in a state of comparative inac- 
tivity, so far as resisting the British 
army was concerned, had been a sensi- 
ble benefit to the allied cause; and that 
the battle of Salamanca, by inverting 
this order, and bringing their masses 
concentrated together, from the moun- 
tains of Asturias to the bay of Cadiz, 
upon the British host, would, in the 
first instance at least, prove a disad- 
vantage. He transmitted orders to 
Hill accordingly to abandon the line of 
the Tagus, which he had hitherto held, 



evacuate Madrid, and fsll back by the 
Guadarramapass to the neighbouriiood 
of Salamanca. These directions vrere 
immediately obeyed; the prepamtionB 
for the defence of the line ef the Tagoa 
were discontinued; Madrid was eraeu- 
ated, amidst the frequent team and 
mournful silence of the inhabitants ; a 
dense mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, followed the troops for miles be- 
wailhig their departure. On the same 
day Joseph made his entry, and the 
British army, at first in good order, 
took the road for the Guadarrama pass. 

lis. Meanwhile Wellington himself 
had extraordinary hardships to encoun- 
ter in his retreat from Burgos. No 
small difficulty was experienced at the 
very outset in getting the troops acroes 
the bridge of tiie Arlanza; for it was 
commanded by the castle, and the 
enemy, aware of the intentions of the 
besiegers, had brought every gun they 
possibly could to bear on the narrow 
archway. Such, however, were the 
precautions taken by the British engi- 
neers to prevent the carriages passing 
from making any noise, as the Fren(£ 
had done twelve years before at the 
siege of the Fort of Bard in the valley 
of Aosta, l<nUe, Chap, xxxl § 72], that 
the whole would have got over during 
the night in safety, had not some irre- 
gular Spanish horse heedlessly galloped 
past, and, by their ill-timed clatter, 
attracted the attention of the garrison, 
who instantly commenced a heavy fire 
on the bridge, then crowded with car- 
riages. It at first was veir destruc- 
tive; but the aim was soon lost as the 
guns recoiled, and the remaining dia- 
charges, which continued through the 
whole night, did little or no misdiief. 
This night-mardi, which, from its ex- 
traordinary difficulty and boldness, had 
never been anticipated by the French 
generals, gave Wellington a full day's 
journey in advance of them, and the 
French cavalry did not overtake the 
allies in any force till the forenoon of 
the 23d. 

114. Several sharp affiurs between 
the horse on either side then took place. 
In particular, at the passi^ of the 
Hormaza, General Anson's brigade 
twice chafed the head of the punman 
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as they fofdad, and for tbree hoon 
checked the pursuit. A more aerious 
action took place near Venta de Pobo, 
when the French caTalrj, who had at 
length foro^ the passage, and were 
hoUy pursuing Anson's horsemen, who 
were retiring in disorder, were received 
by two battalions of the King^s Qer- 
man Legion drawn up in square. The 
imperial cavalry came on with their 
wonted gallantry and loud shouts, but 
they were unable to retaliate upon the 
Germans the disaster of the 2dd June, 
lante. Chap, ulyih. §§ 82, 83] : the 
steady squares received them with a 
rolling volley ; and after several ineffec- 
tual charges, in the course of which 
they sustuned a severe loss, the French 
squadrons were obliged to withdraw, 
and the retreat on that day was con- 
tinued without any farther molesta- 
tion. The army, retiring in two col- 
umns, crossed the Pisueiga» and head- 
<iuarter8 were fixed for the night at 
CordovUla. Much disorder prevailed 
there during the night, in consequence 
of the soldiers, whose discipline had 
become relaxed from the very com- 
mencement of the retreat, brealdng 
into the subterranean vaults in that 
vicinity, where the wine of the vintage 
was stored. The effects of intemper- 
ance generallyappeared whenthetroops 
b^gan to move next morning ; but luck- 
ily the enemy was not aware of the 
circumstance, and the retreat of twenty 
miles was conducted that day without 
molestation as &r as Duenas, across 
the Carrion, where the Guards, who 
had disembarked at Cornnna, joined 
the army nearly on the spot where 
Sir John Moore had commenced his 
forward movement against Soult four 
yean before. 

115. It had now become evident 
that the French cavalry, nearly double 
that of the Allies, and fresh from can- 
tonments, while the British and Por- 
tuguese were exhausted by the ftitigues 
of a long campaign, could hardly be 
opposed with success in the open field, 
^e utmost vigilance, therefore, was 
requisite in conducting a long march, 
in presence of an enemy so superior in 
numbers generally, and especially pre- 
dominant in that arm, so essential 



during a wtreat The troops, aooofd* 
ingly, were rested a day behind the 
Curion, to recruit their strength and 
give time for concentration; thewhoto 
bridges over that river were mined for 
explosion, and on the day following 
the retreat was continued towards the 
Douro. Unfortunately, however, ths 
bridges of Palenda over the Carrioa 
had not been occupied in sufiBLdMit 
strength, and Foy drove out the troop 
who held the town, and gained the 
bridges before the explosion took plaosii 
A ford WBs also dexterously discovered 
by the enemy near Villamuriel, while 
the bridge over the Pisuerga at Tariejo 
was prematiuely fired, and failed in um 
effect, so that the fVeneh horsemeit 
galloped over, and made the party in 
possession of the town prisoners. These 
untoward events destroyed thestrength 
of Wellington's position, for over the 
bridges thus won the enemy oould pour 
in any numbers they chose ; and the 
Ittft wasaocordingly thrown biick, which 
had been hotly engaged nearly the 
whole day. At lengtii the Ei^lish 
general, seeing that the enemy's pro- 
gress in that quarter seriously endan- 
gered the whole army, repaired to the 
spot^ and ordered an offensive move- 
ment to drive the F^nch back again 
over the river. Those who had erosaed 
the ford at Villsmuriel were imme- 
diatdy attacked by two brigades under 
Major-general Oswald's crderB, and 
driven across the Carrion with oonsUU 
arable loss, though the Allies suffered 
severely, and Alava was wounded while 
heading the Spanish infantry in the 
pursuit. 

116. After this cheek the army re- 
tired sixteMi miles on the following day 
without molestation to Cabeaon, on m 
left bank of the Pisuerga; and, as the 
ground on that side of the river is veij 
strong; and the approach to the bridge 
difi&cult^ the troops were halted for 
two days there^ while the destruotioa 
of the bridge at Tordesillas equally 
prevented t^ir progress in that dirao* 
tion. On the 29th, the bridges at Ctc 
beeon and Yalladolid were both bLinm 
np, and the army retreated acnMs the 
Ik>uro, the whole bridges over whioh 
were destroyed. The French, how* 
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ever, having got a body of hone acroas 
by swimming, immediately commenced 
repairing the bridge at TordeaiUas ; 
upon which the British were moved in 
strength to that point, and immediate- 
ly began establiidiing batteries, which 
stopi^d the advance of the enemy in 
that quarter. Souham made no fiir- 
ther attempt to continue the pursuit 
beyond the Douro at this time, as he 
was unwilling to hasard a general en- 
gagement till the approach of Joseph 
and Soult enabled 1dm to do so with a 
decided superiority. Thus the British 
remained unmolested behind its broad 
stream till the 6th of November, when 
the bridges both at Toro and Tordesil- 
las having been restored, and the near 
approach of Soult, with an overwhelm- 
ing force from the south, rendering 
the line of the Douro no longer ten- 
able, the retreat was resumed. On the 
8th the army effected its junction with 
Hill's corps, and both united, took up 
a position at Alba de Tormes and San 
Christoval, on the ground which the 
army had twice occupied before, and 
which was hallowed by the recollection 
of the glorious victory of which it had 
been the theatre. 

117. While the British, who possessed 
the advantage of an interior line of 
communication, were thus concentrat- 
ing their forces in front of Salamanca, 
Soult was following Hill's corps with 
all the expedition m his power, and 
stretching out his light troops to the 
northward, in order to feel for the 
army of Souham, which was descend- 
ing from the Douro. On the 6th, his 
headquarters were at Arvalo, and on 
the day following the advanced posts 
of the two armies entered into commu- 
nication by Medina Campo. The main 
bodies were not long in effecting a junc- 
tion; and on the 10th the united force 
advanced towards the British post at 
Albade Tonnes. General Hamilton, 
with a brigade of Portuguese, held the 
castle at ^t place, round which some 
fieldworks had been hastily construct- 
ed; and though Soult battered it with 
eighteen pieces of artillery, to which 
the allies had only four guns to reply, 
yet their fire of musketry was kept 
up with such vigour that the enemy 



did not venture upon an assault^ but 
■ought for and found a ford higher up 
the Tormes, at Galisancho. On the 
following day the whole French army 
passed over, and took post in a strong 
position near Mosarbcus, fix>m whence 
detachments of their numerous cavalry 
threatened the cooununications of the 
British with Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
force now at the disposal of the French 
marshals was very formidable, amount- 
ing to no less than ninety-five thousand 
men, of whom twelve thousand were 
superb cavalry, with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon.* 

118. To oppose this immense force, 
Wellington had fifty -two thousand 
British and Portuguese, including four 
thousand horse, eighty-nine guns, and 
fourteen thousand Spaniards; but on 
the last little reliance could be placed 
in a regular engagement. With so 
great an inferiority, it was impossible 
for the English general to attack the 
French on the strong ground which 
they themselves had selected; but he 
offered battle on his own ground, and 
for this purpose withdrew to the famous 
position of Arapeiles. The sight of 
that memorable field strongly excited 
the soldiers of both armies ; the French, 
conscious of their superiority in num- 
ber, demanded with loud cries to be led 
to the combat, hoping to wash out the 
recollection of their former defeat on 
the very spot on which it had been 
sustained. The sight of the ground, 
still blanched by the skeletons of their 
countrymen, and strewn with frag- 
ments of casques and cuirasses, excited 
in the highest degree their warlike en- 
thusiasm. The British, nothing doubt- 
ful of the result of a second battle of 
Salamanca, clustered in great strength 
on the two Arapeiles, and the ridge of 
Ariba : and gazing with stem resolve 
on the interminable masses of the ene» 
my, panted for the thrilling moment 
whidi was to bring to a decisive issue 
their long-protracted contest. The opi- 
nions of the French generals, however, 
were divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. Jourdan, whose 

* "The throe united annies mustered 
ninety-five thousand oombataDts.''—BKLMAS, 
L2i2. 
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martial fire age had not extinguiabed, 
was eager to fight immedifttely; and 
lor thia purpoae proposed to bear down 
at once on the Allies, and hazard all on 
the issue of a single battle. Soulty on 
the other hand, better instructed in 
the chimicter of the troops with whom 
he had to deal, hesitated to attack 
l^em where they stood, and, instead, 
moTod a considerable part of his force 
to the left, so as to menace the commu- 
nication with Ciudad Rodrigo, much 
as B&irmont had done, but on a wider 
circle, so as to be beyond the reach of 
the falcon swoop which had proved so 
fatal to his predecessor. 

119. Wellington, knowing that the 
immense superiority of the enemy, 
especially in cavaliy, rendered it an 
easy matter for them to outflank his 
position, and disturb his communica- 
tions, took the resolution, as thev would 
not fight, to retreat : already the bag- 
gage had defiled through Salamanca, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
sereral loud explosions in the British 
rear announced to both armies that 
the moyement had commenced. The 
operation, however, was a very hazard- 
ous one ; for, in performing it, the 
allied army, defiling almost within can- 
non-shot of the enemy, presented their 
flank, several miles in length, to his 
attack ; and a daring general had the 
same opportunity for a brilliant stroke 
which had been presented to Welling- 
ton by Marmont on the same ground 
four months before. Possibly the ex- 
treme ardour of the French soldiers 
might, notwithstanding the prudence 
of Uieir leader, have brought on a gene- 
ral action ; but in that decisive mo- 
ment the star of England prevailed. 
A violent storm of rain, accompanied 
by a thick mist, came on, which for 
two hours rendered it impossible to 
see any object more than a few yards 
ahead ; and during this interval of 
darkness, the whole British army mov- 
ed safely past the dangerous ground, in 
three columns, having the advantage 
of moving on the high-roads, while the 
enemy could only attack by croes lanes, 
now almost impassable from wet. A 
few cavalry alone followed the Allies, 
and made two hundred prisoners; and 



the single trophy which the enemy 
could show from a crisis which might 
have changed the fate of Spain and 
the world, was the English second in 
command, Sir Edward Paget, who acci- 
dentally fell on the day following into 
the hands of a small party of horse, 
while riding \inattended from one col- 
umn to the other, during the darkness 
of a severe storm. 

120. The retreat from the Arapeiles 
to Ciudad Rodrigo lasted but three 
days, and it was only disturbed by the 
cavalry of the Frendi, almost all their 
infantry and guns luiving halted at 
Salamanca. Nevertheless the distress 
of the troops for the most part was 
great, the disorders frightful, and the 
loss sustained very considerable. Dur- 
ing the whole inarch the weather was 
to the last degree inclement; storms of 
wind and rain succeeded each other 
with hardly any intermission ; and the 
spirit of the soldiers, already weakened 
by the long continuance and severe fa* 
tigues of the retreat, sank in an extra* 
ordinary degree, and precipitated them 
into general confusion and insubordi- 
nation. The roads were so broken up 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the guns and baggage - waggons 
could be dragged through ; the sup- 
plies, especially of Sir R. Hill's corps, 
almost totally failed, from the troops 
having been thrown off their former 
communications without gaining any 
new ones; and the soldiers, compelled 
to straggle in quest of subsistence, fell 
into the usual disorders of a disorgan- 
ised army. Many yielded to the un> 
bounded passion for intoxication which 
breaks out in all men during severe 
distress, but has in every age been 
in a peculiar manner the disgrace of 
the Engliidi people. On the 16th the 
march of the army was through a con- 
tinued forest, where vast quantities of 
swine were feeding under the trees ; 
the soldien immediately dispersed to 
shoot the prey thus presented to their 
hand; and such a rolling of musketry 
was heard through the woods, that 
Wellington at first thought the enemy 
were upon them. 

121. A sharp skirmish took place as 
the rearguard of the army was descend- 
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ingthe tteep slope which leftds from 
the high table-luid covered with the 
foreet to the Huebro stream, which, 
however, was passed with very little 
loss. A deviation from orders on the 
2»rt of some of the ofiScers in direc- 
tion of colomns, had soon after well- 
nigh occasioned a serious loss, by tak- 
ing the men to a place where the road, 
though more direct, was crossed by a 
river in an impassable state of flood. 
"Fram this dilemma they were onlv 
extricated by being led back by Well- 
ington in person, fortunately without 
the enemy's knowledge, to the ford 
which he had originally assigned ; and 
on the 17th the weather was so dread- 
ful, and the privations of the troops so 
excessive, that most serious disasters 
might be anticipated if the retreat were 
conducted farther in such calamitous 
circumstances. Happily, as this was 
the worst day of their suffering, so it 
was the last : Soult^ whose troops were 
49uffering nearly as much as those of 
the Allies, was compelled by utter star- 
Tation to discontinue the pursuit at 
^e Huebro ; a few squadrons only fol- 
lowed to the Tamanes; on the 18th 
the weather cleared up; provisions in 
plenty were obtained from the maga- 
sines at Ciudad Rodrigo, and liberally 
tserved out to the famishing troops ; 
and the wearied men, finding fuel and 
dry bivouacs on the sandy hills near 
that fortress, forgot their fs^igues 
■around the blazing watchfires, and, 
after six months' incessant toils and 
dangers, sank into ihs enjoyment of 
undisturbed repose. 

122. Both parties werenow thorough- 
ly exhausted with their fatigues, and 
not only rest^ but a separation on either 
side in quest of subisistenoe, had be- 
come indispensable. If Soult had re- 
mained with all his forces together for 
a week longer, one-half of his soldiers, 
and probably all his horses, would have 
perished of actual famine; and if Well- 
ington's retreat in similar storms had 
continued a few days more, his army 
would have been well-nigh dissolved. 
Both the French and the English com- 
manders accordingly put their troops 
into winter quarten, and the vast ar- 
lays whidi had so recently crowded 



the banks of the Tormes were dispersed 
over a wide extent of surface. The 
British went into cantonments on the 
Ooa and the Agueda; the left being 
^rown back to Lamego, and the ri^t 
advanced to Bejar, to hold the pass of 
Banos. Headquarters were again estab- 
lished at Frenada. Soult's noble army 
was entirely dislocated ; his own head- 
quarters were established at Toledo; 
Joseph returned with his guards to 
Madrid ; and the bulk of the f oree was 
cantoned in Old and New Castile, be- 
tween the Douro and the Tagus — Sala- 
manca being occupied in strength by 
two divisions. But the ground lost in 
the campaign was never recovered ; 
Asturias and Estrsmadurarenuunedin 
the tmdisturbed possession of the Span- 
iards ; the imperial standards never 
again crossed the Sierra Morena; and 
ididalusia, Mnrcia, and Qranada were 
finally delivered ^m the oppresaioiL 
of the invader. 

128. The losses sustained by the 
British and Portuguese during this re- 
treat, by casualties or prisoners in the 
field, did not exceed fifteen hundred 
men ; but the stragglers who fell into 
the enemy's hands were much more 
numerous, and the prisoners taken in 
this way exceeded three thousand. Al- 
together, from the time that the siege 
of Bui^os was abandoned, the army 
had been weakened by the loss of near- 
ly seven thousand men. The insubor- 
dination of the troops, and the fright- 
ful habits of intemperance to which 
in many cases they surrendered them- 
selves, were the main causes of this 
serious diminution ; for the retreat 
had been conducted with extraordi- 
nary skill ; the men of both annies had 
retired above two hundred miles, in 
presence of greatly superior iorcm, 
without a singlebattalion being broken, 
or a gun or standard taken. No ttores, 
treasure, or provisions, had been de- 
stroyed ; none of the sick and wound- 
ed abandoned; no night marches^wilh 
the exception of that under the cannon 
oi the castle of Burgos, had taken 
place ; the journeys gone over during 
the dav had been far from excessive; 
and till the last three days, when ih» 
extraordinary throng had occasiotted a 
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^tofidency in the supplies, no want of 
provisions hsdbeenezperienoed by the 
troops. When, notwithstanding these 
oircumstanoes, it was still foond that 
the loss from the defalcation of ma- 
xauden and the eapture of drunkards 
had been so serious, and that the dis- 
cipline of the army had been relaxed 
to a great degree during the retreat, 
Wellington deemed it indispensable to 
make a great effort to recall all ranks 
to a sense of their duty ; and for this 
purpose he addressed a severe letter of 
admonition to the of&oers commanding 
divisions and brigades, oomplaining in 
an especial manner of the habitual inat- 
tention of regimental officers to their 
various duties, in so far as the subor- 
dination, discipline, and comforts of 
the troops were eonoemed.* 

124. Never was a document publish- 
•ed by a British commander which pro- 
duced a stronger sensation, or gave rise 
to more vehement feelings, than this 
^celebrated address. Tiuit the com- 
plaints were in great part well found- 
ry and that every one's recollection 
•could afford ample confirmation of the 
material facts stated, was indeed cer- 
tain ; but still the necessity of publish- 
ing them to the army, and consequent- 
ly by the English newspapers to all 

* "The army has met with no disaster; 
it has suffered no privations which but trif- 
ling attentitxi on Uiepart of the officers could 
not hans prevented; it has saffered no hard- 
ships exaeptix^ those resulting firom the ue- 
•ceasity of being exposed to the indemendes 
<of the weather at a time when they were 
most sevsra. The neoessity for retreat ex- 
isting, none was ever made on which the 
troops made such short mardbies; none on 
which they made sudi long aud repeated 
baits ; and none aa. which the retreating ar- 
mies wers so little p re s sed on thsir rear bj 
the enemy. Yet, fh»n the moment the troops 
commenced their retreatfrom the neighbour- 
hood of Madrid on the one hand, and Buigos 
on the other^ the officers lost all eommuid 
«ver the men. Irregularities and outrages of 
all descriptions were committed withimtmn- 
ity, and losses have t)oen sustained which 
ought never to have been incurred. The dis- 
cipline of eraary ari^, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes m some degrees relaxed ; 
but I ain concerned to obscn've, that the army 
ixnder mv command has fallen off in this re- 
apect in toe late campaign to a greater degree 
^oaa any army with wmch I have ever been, 
or of wmch I have ever read."— WBLLiKOToar 
io OJjUeen emnmanding JDivitiotu and Srkfodu, 
Ix. §7i, $7«. 



Europe, was not equally apparent. 
Even if it had been necessary, It was 
urged that some allowance should have 
been made for men who had been en- 
gaged for nearly eleven months in con- 
stant sieges, marches, or battles; and 
whose efforts during that period had 
delivered half of the Peninsula, and 
drawn upon them the enemy's military 
force from the whole of Spain. 

125. The reproaches, too, though 
generally well founded, were not appli- 
cable to some corps, particularly the 
light division and Foot (Guards, the 
latter of which had joined from Co- 
nmna, and who had conducted their re- 
treat in admirable order; and Well- 
ington was not aware that his own well- 
conceived arrangements for the supply 
of provisions to his troops had been 
in many cases rendered totally nuga- 
tory, from the impossibility of getting 
the means of transport for the stores, 
or the negligence of inferior f uncUon- 
aries in carrying his orders into execu- 
tion. In some cases, when he suppos* 
ed the men were getting three rations 
a-day regularly served out, they were 
in fact living on acorns which they 
picked up, or swine which they shot in 
the woods. For these reasons the re- 
proof was, not without foundation, 
complained of as unjust by many ; but 
there can be no doubt that» to the 
great body of the troops, the justice of 
the remarks was what rendered them 
80 unpalatable; anU that the cogency 
of the maxim, — '' the greater thetrath, 
the greater the libel," never was more 
signally evinced than on this occasion. 
As usual after such admonitions, how- 
ever, the reproof, though universally 
complained of, in the end produced 
salutary effects. The officers loudlr 
declaimed against the injustioe with 
which they had been treated, but quiet- 
ly set about remedying the disorders 
which they were well aware had crept 
into the service ; vast improvemexrts 
were effected in the organisation and 
arrangements of the troops before the 
next campaign; and all admitted that 
it was in a great degree to their benefi- 
cial effect that the triumphs of Tittoria 
and the Pyrenees were to be ascribed. 

129. While this surprising campaign 
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was going on in the centre and north 
of Spain, the operations in the south 
and on the east coast, though not 
equally brilliant, sustained the charac- 
ter of the British arms, and in their 
ultimate effects were attended with 
important results in the deliverance of 
the Peninsula. It has been already 
noticed how much Wellington found 
his operations impeded, immediately 
before the battle of Salamanca, by the 
project of Lord William Bentinck to 
oommeuce his grand diversion on the 
Italian shores, thereby reducing the 
British expedition destined to act on 
the east of Spain to six thousand men. 
Such as it was, however, this arma- 
ment produced a very considerable im- 
pression, and clearly proved of what 
importance, on the general issue of the 
campaign, the operations in that quar- 
ter, if more vigorously conducted and 
with a larger force, might have been. 
General Maitland, who commanded 
this force, arrived at Port Mahou in 
Minorca, in the middle of July, and at 
first stood across for the coast of Cata- 
lonia, with a view, if possible, to at- 
tempt a coup-de-main against Tarra- 
gona. Finding, however, though pre- 
parations for a considerable rising in 
that quarter had l)een made, that there 
was no Spanish force in existence ca- 
pable of keeping the field as a regular 
army, and that they could only bring 
eight thousand Somatenes into the 
field, while the French had thirteen 
thousand disposable men in the pro- 
vince, besides SucheVs force, of a still 
greater amount, in Yaleocia, he wisely 
judged that it would be hopeless to 
make an effort in that province, and 
therefore made for Alicante, where a 
strong fortress, still in the hands of 
the Murcians, offered a secure base for 
his operations. There, accordingly, he 
landed, in the beginning of August; 
and his arrival was most opportune and 
beneficial to the common cause, as it 
saved that fortress, which was menac- 
ed with a siege, in consequence of the 
defeat of General O'DonnelL That 
genei'al, with the last reserves of the 
Murcians, six thousand strong, had 
been totally routed by a division of 
Suchet's army under Haiispe, only ten 



days before, at the mouth of the pass 
of Castalla, and was now wholly unable 
to keep the field. 

127. Maitland's forces were all dis- 
embarked at Alicante by the 11th 
August; but^ although he found him- 
self in communication vnth a body of 
Spaniards considerable in point of nu* 
merical amount, no reliance could be 
placed upon them for iterations is 
the field; and he was soon overwhelm- 
ed by the innumerable crosses, jeal- 
ousies, and vexations to which every 
British commander throughout the 
war, without exception, was subjected, 
who attempted to combine operations 
with the Peninsular troops, and which 
the iron will and invincible persever* 
ance of Wellington alone had been able 
to overcome. The governor of Alir 
cante, in the first instance, refused to 
give him possession of that fortress, 
and only a limited number of men 
were permitted to remain within its 
walls; of the British soldiers only 
three thousand were English or Ger- 
man, who could be relied on for the 
real shock, the remainder being Medi* 
terranean mercenaries, whose steadi- 
ness in action was untried and doubt- 
ful; and the moment operations in the 
field were proposed, such extraordinary 
difficulties as to providing subsistence 
and the means of transport were thrown 
in the way by the Spanish authorities 
and commanders, that Maitland aban- 
doned the attempt in despair, and not 
long after, under the combined influ- 
ence of bad health and disgust, re- 
signed his command. At the same 
time twelve hundred men, under Gen- 
eral, afterwards Sir Eufane Donkin^ 
disembarked at Denia, to the east of 
Alicante; but they were speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces, and forced 
to betake themselves to their ships. 
Maitland was succeeded by General 
Mackenzie, who held the command 
only for a few weeks, when he was 
superseded by General Clinton; but 
he too was paralysed by the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded; 
and though on the 22d November the 
citadel of Alicante was surrendered to 
the keeping of the British, still no of- 
fensive movement worth noticing was 
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attempted. General Campbell came 
next with four thousand fresh troops 
from Sicily; but the season for active 
operations had now passed, and the 
winter was spent in strenuous efforts 
to put the army on a more efficient 
footing. It was fortunate that at this 
period Suchet was so far deceived by 
the habitual exaggerations of the Span- 
iards that he attempted nothing, be- 
lieving that the Allies had fifty thou- 
sand men in his front. Thus this 
expedition, though it did nothing else, 
yet produced the important effect of 
detaining his whole force in that part 
of Spain, and preventing any portion 
of it from joining the mass which was 
concentrating from all other quarters 
against Wellmgton in the plains of Old 
Castile. 

128. Though the war in Catalonia 
and the Asturias was not distinguish- 
ed by any brilliant events during this 
campaign, yet the Spaniards were in 
both slowlv regaining the ascendan<^. 
The weignt of the English armv, 
though distant, operated with sensible 
effect in both these provinces, and by 
compelling the French to concentrate 
their forces to succour menaced points, 
or await contingent events, allowed the 
inhabitants to wrest from them several 
important posts. In spring, Montser- 
tat was abandoned by the invaders, 
and immediately occupied by Colonel 
Green, who, with some Spanish bands, 
again fortified that important strong- 
Itold. Becaen and Maurice Mathieu 
collected their forces, and in the end 
of July drove the Spaniards a second 
time from it; but, instead of retain- 
ing their conquest, they set fire to the 
buildings, and the flames of the mon- 
astery told all the inhabitants of the 
adjoining plains that the holy moun- 
tain was no longer polluted by the 
presence of the spoiler. The bands of 
Lacy, d'EroUes, Bovira, and Milans, 
however, kept undisputed possession 
of the whole hill ranges with which 
the country abounded : the power of 
the fVench extended only over the 
fortresses which they held, and the 
plains in their immediate vicinity; and 
so precarious was their authority in 
more remote quarters, that eight thou- 



sand men were required to kera open 
the communication between Crarona, 
Barcelona, and Tarragona. 

129. In Asturias, an Enfflish squad- 
ron, commanded by Sir Home Pop- 
ham, appeared in the end of June on 
the coast, and did excellent service by 
keeping the French posts in a state of 
constant alarm, so as to prevent Caffiir- 
elli from detaching any considerable 
force to the aid of Marmont previous 
to the battle of Salamanca. Castro 
Urdiales, a strong fort on the sea- 
coast, was taken in the beginning of 
July, which enabled the squadron to 
communicate freely with the insur- 
gents in the interior; and slthough 
several attempts on Santander, Gueta- 
rio, and Bilbao foiled, from the strong 
fortifications with which the French 
had established themselves in these 
towns, yet they were all evacuated 
and fell into the hands of the Span- 
iards on occasion of the general con- 
centration of the French forces in the 
northern provinces, which followed the 
disaster of Salamanca. Bilbao, in- 
deed, was reoccupied Inr Caffiurelli on 
the 27th August; but the whole coast 
from Corunna to Guetario remained 
in the hands of the Allies, and the 
English vessels of war powerfully con- 
tributed to foment the insurrection 
in these important provinces. At the 
same time in the centre of Spain the 
power of Joseph was so ephemeral, that 
when Soult, with the armies of the 
south and centre, passed on in pursuit 
of Hill's army in the end of October, 
Elio, the Empecinado, and Bassecour, 
having united their bfldids in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid, reoccupied that 
capital, where they committed great 
excesses, and thrust out the garrison, 
who, with a crowd of helpless depen- 
dents, again fell a burden on the un- 
happy monarch in the plains of Old 
Castile. 

130. Such was the memorable cam- 
paign of Salamanca, one of the most 
glorious, in a military point of view, 
of which the English annals can boast ; 
the most decisive in its results in fa- 
vour of the allied cause, which had yet 
occiured in the Bevolutionary war. 
For the first time since the star o£ 
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Napoleon had appeared in tlie ascen- 
dant^ the balanoe had not only hung 
eren between the contending powers, 
but inclined decidedly to the allied 
aide. At the opening of the campaign, 
the French anniea occupied the whole 
of Spain, from the Aaturian rodka to 
the bay of Cadiz. The great frontier 
fortressea of Badajoa and Ciudad Bod- 
rigo were in their hands; and the 
British army, restrained within the 
bounds of Portugal, seemed unable to 
pass the giants who stood to guard the 
entrance into the Spanish territory. 
At its dose, both these vital strong- 
holds had been wrested from their 
arms; Andalnflia and the whole pro- 
vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rena delivered from their oppression; 
a mortal blow to their power struck 
on the plains of Castile; Madrid had 
welcomeid its deliverers within its 
gates; and Cadiz, relieved after its 
three years' blockade, found the gigan- 
tic works of its besiegers, and their 
thousand guns, the trophies of its de- 
liverance. In Marshal Soult's words, 
the battle of Salamanca had indeed 
proved a great historic event, which 
had resounded through Europe and 
the Kew World. The campaigns of 
Marlborough had no such momentous 
triumphs to commemorate ; the glories 
of Cressy and Azincour were in com- 
parison sterile in durable results. 

131. Qreat as was the disappoint- 
ment felt in the first instance in 
England, at the untoward conduaion 
of the campaign, and the calamitous 
issue of the retreat from Burgos, it 
was yet evident^ on a calm retrospect 
of its results, and the relative situa- 
tion of parties at its commencement 
and temination, that the success 
gained had been immense, and Utat 
tiie French power in the Peninsula 
had received a fatal wound. True, 
the British standards had been again 
driven from the Spanish territory; 
true, Wellington had reassumed his old 
positions on the Coa and the Agueda: 
but how had this been effeetedf By 
a concentration of the French forces 
from all parts of Spain, and the aban- 
donment in one month of the fruits of 
four years of bloodshed, n^ine^ and 



conquest. Such a sacrifice could not. 
again be made; no second An^Jusia 
remained to recruit the armies of that 
north after another overthrow. Afresh 
disaster like that of Salamanca would 
drive the invaders^ as by a whirlwind, 
from the whole Peninsula. The sense 
of this, which pervaded the bceasts of 
the officers and soldiers in both araaiesy 
consoled the Allies for their retread 
and depressed the imperial legions even 
in the midst of their transient success. 
132. The whole warlike establish- 
ments of the latter had been lost; in 
a military point of view, their hold of 
all the Peninsula to the south of the 
Ebro had been loosened. The great 
arsenals of Madrid, Seville, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and the lines before Cadiz, 
had fallen into the enemy's hands or 
been destroyed; no reserve parks re- 
mained to enable them to attempt the 
siege of the frontier places of Portugal : 
no fortresses were now in their posses-* 
sion to delay the enemy should he 
make a second inroad into the interior 
of Spain; a single disaster on the 
Douro would instantly compel the 
evacuation of Madrid and Yalenda^. 
and send the whole French armies in 
confusion behind the Ebro. A sense 
of this insecurity paralysed the French, 
as much as it animated the British, 
army ; the perception of it^ joined to 
an flofdent thirst for vengeance for the 
wrongs they had received, had again 
revived in a fearful degree the insur- 
rection in the whole provinces of the 
kingdom not actually in the possession 
of the imperial troops^ The recent 
appointment of WelUngton as gene* 
rahssimo of the Spanish armies, pro* 
mised to impart to them a degree of 
efficiency which they had never pz«» 
viously attained, and to direct them in 
one uniform plan of opeiations against 
the enemy; while the evacuation of 
more than hal^ and by far the richest 
half, of the Spanish territory, proved 
a still more sensible wound to Napo-> 
leon, by depriving him of the mean* 
of longer carrying on his favourite sys- 
tem of making war maintain war, and 
throwing hb armies in the Peninsula 
for their main supplies on the treasury 
of Paris, alisady severely dnoned by 
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the unpa r alleled expeneee of the Ku«- 
•ian war. 

138. Memorable at the merits of 
WeUington had been «inoe the oom- 
menoement of the PeniDsular oontest> 
they were outdone by the ihining ex- 
ploits of this campaign. The Booresy 
of his preparations^ the rapidity and 
force of his strokes, the judicious di- 
rection of his attacks, the vast effects 
which followed from them, all revealed 
the consummate commander, now for 
the first time relieved from the load 
which had oppressed him, and, by the 
celerity of his movements, and the skil- 
ful use of a central position, counter- 
balancing what would otherwise have 
been deemed an insurmountable supe- 
riori^ of numbers. When it is recol- 
lected that the EngUsh genenJ, with 
an army which never could bring sixty 
thousand men into the field, gauied 
these wonderful successes over an ene- 
my who had two hundred and forty 
thousand effective veteran troops at 
his dinposal, and captured the two 
great frontier fortresses under the veiy 
eyes of two marshals who, as the event 
proved, could assemble a hundred thou- 
sand men for their relief, it is evident 
that more than fortune or national 
courage had been at work, and that 
oonsnmmate generalship had come to 
the direction of tried valour and ex- 
perienced discipline. The seoresy ckE 
the preparations for, and the nq[»dity 
of me attack <m Ciudad Rodrigo ; the 
stem resolution of the assault ci Bada- 
joi ; the eagle eje which caught the 
moment of decisive victory at Sala- 
manca; the stratogic skill which sepa- 
rated the armiea of the north and 
centre^ and recovered the advantages 
gained by ICarmont on the banks of 
the Quarena, form so many models of 
military skill which will ever engage 
the attention and command the ad« 
miration of succeeding generationa. 

13^ In truth, however, here, as 
elsewhere in the great revolntionB of 
the world, moral causee were at the 
iMttom of the change; and the tal- 
ents of individual actors intrusted 
with the direction of the affiura were 
duefiy cooMpicixous in the sagacity 
ffdth which th<^ diM6Ene4> 9m the 



skill with which they availed them- 
selves of those genml impulses to 
mankind, whoae operation, how im- 
portant soever, was shrouded from the 
m of ordinary observers. The more 
wat the memorable history of the Pen- 
insular campaigns is studied, the more 
clearly will it appear that it was tha 
oppressive mode in which the French 
carried on the contest which wrought 
out their ruin; and that it was to Na- 
poleon's &vourite maxim, that war 
should maintain war, that we are to 
ascribe his falL Not only did this ini- 
quitous system everywhere inspire the 
most unbounded and lasting hatred at 
their domination, but it imposed upon 
his lieutenants and vicerovs the neces- 
sity of such a separation of their forces,, 
with a view to the permanent levying 
and collecting of contributions, as ne- 
cessarily exposed them to the danger 
of being cut up in detail, and im- 
mensely augmented the difficulty of 
any combined or united operations* 
The eccentric irruption into Andalusis* 
when Wellington in Portugal was still 
unsubdued, is the chief cause to which 
all the subsequent disasters in Spain 
are to be ascribed; and it arose dear- 
ly from the necessity of seiring upon 
mtherto untouched fields of plunder. 
13fi. The marshals were never weary 
of expressing their astonishment at 
the unwise policy which kept their 
troops detached from eadi other, and 
nwlting away in inglorious warfare in 
their separa^ provittoes^ when the 
English army retained a central posi- 
tion menacing alike to them alL But 
the secret motive of Napoleon in so 
distributing his force was very appar- 
ent. If he brought them into large- 
bodies to wage a united war with tha 
English general, the occupation of 
many of the provinces wonld require 
to be diaoontinned, the levying of the 
contributions would oeaae^ and the 
coat of his armies, hitherto wholly de* 
frayed hy Spanish resources, would 
fall with overwhelming weight on the 
imperial treasury. Hence aroae the 
di^ndon of tha armies, the military 
governments, the jealousies of the mar- 
shals, the weakness of the king, the 
exasperation ol the inhabitanla, the 
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triumphs of the British, and the loss 
of the PeDinsula. The mighty fabric, 
based on in justice, reared in rapine, 
cemented by blood, involyed in itself 
the principles of its own dsBtruction. 
The yery greatness of its power, the 
wide spread of its extension, only ac- 
celerated the period of its fall. All 
that was wanting was an enduring 
enemy, that had discernment enough 



to see, and talent adequate to improve, 
the chances thus arising in his fsTonr, 
and a position where a sure refuge 
might be found till the period of re* 
action should arriye. The constancy 
of England presented such a foe, the 
eye of Wellington constituted such a 
commander, and tiie rocks of Tor- 
res Vedras furnished such a strong- 
hold. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

BKETOH OF THB TUBKISH £MFIBE : WAB BETWEEN THE OTTOMAKS 

AND BUSSIANS. 1808—1812. 



1. KOTWITHSTANDINO all the prodi- 
gies of European ciyilisation, and all 
the lasting benefits which, both in 
ancient and modem times, the race of 
Japhet has conferred upon the species, 
its history will never equal, in the pro- 
found interest which it excites in the 
human breast^ and will continue to 
awaken to the remotest era of exist- 
ence, ihat which arises from the con- 
templation of the Eastebn World. 
There is to be found the birthplace of 
the human race; there lie the scenes 
alike of the earliest and the most bril- 
liant efforts of civilisation; there the 
spot on which the fortunes of the 
whole family of mankind have taken 
their rise. The greatness of the states 
of modem Europe may have produced 
A more durable impression upon the 
fortunes of the species; the achieve- 
ments of their intellect may have ex- 
alted higher the character of human- 
ity; but they will never awaken so 
profound an interest as the annals 
of those states which carry us back to 
the original separation of nations, and 
the in&mcy of mankind. Independent 
of the interest which naturally attaches 
to the East, from the sublime events 
and heart-stirring episodes of which in 
every age it has been the theatre— -in- 



dependent of the obligations which we 
owe to it as the birthplace of letters 
and of figures, of knowledge and of re- 
ligion — ^uiere is something in the sim- 
plicity of Eastem story, and the pathos 
of Asiatic incident, which must ever 
reach the inmost recesses of the hu- 
man heart. 

2. Although the human race have 
existed longer there than in any other 
part of the globe ; although wealth ex- 
hibited its earliest prodigies on the 
plain of Shinar, and commerce first 
began with the march of the camels 
through the Syrian deserts ; yet society 
has always worn a more romantic and 
interesting form in the Eastern than 
in the Western world. The extreme 
of civilisation and simplicity, of wealth 
and poverty, of grandeur and humili^^ 
have from the infancy of the world 
been there brought into close proxim- 
ity with each other. The splendour 
of the capital is to be found beside tfte 
rudeness of the desert; and the travel- 
ler, equally in the days of Herodotus 
and in the present time, on emeiging 
from the greatest cities,, fiuds hiinseir 
surrounded by the eamelb of the cml- 
dren of Ishmael. The whole empires 
of Central Asia are penetrated in eveiy 
direction by thfue nomad tribesv "•"7 
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luLTOy fcoxn iih6 niAotoit t§^6l^ fomidd 
a diwiingtiiBhing feature of Asiatio ao- 
oiety; and at times have ezerc»ed the 
jnoBt important influence on the for- 
tunes of the nations which compose 
it. Through erery subsequent stage 
of society, nations will recur with in- 
terest to these primeval occupations 
of their f ore&thers. The scenes, the 
manners, the imagery of the East, will 
always form the profoundest chords 
that can be toudied in the human 
heart; and to the last ages of the 
world, man, by an indelible instinct, 
will revert to those regions of his 
pristine existence with the same in- 
terest with which the individual looks 
back to the scenes of his own in- 
fancy. 

8. Nor are the present situation and 
future destinies of the Oriental states 
less calculated to awaken the interest 
alike of the heedless observer of pass- 
ing events and the contemplative stu- 
dent of the fortunes of mankind. By 
a mysterious agency, it would appear 
that the fate of man, even in the most 
advanced stages of his progress, is in- 
dissolubly united with the Eastern 
world; and the present course of 
events, not lees clearly than the whole 
scope of prophecy, concur in demon- 
strating that it is there that the great 
changes calculated to affect the destiny 
of the species are to be )>rought about. 
The course of dvUiaation, which hither- 
to has been oonstuitly from east to 
west, has now to all appearance begun 
to alter its direction. The vast wave 
of civilisation is rolling steadily to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains; and its 
standard will ere long be arrested only 
by the waters of the Pacific. But the 
progress of mankind is not destined to 
be thus finakUy barred. For the first 
time since the creatiou of the species, 
the stream of improvement has begun 
to flow in the opposite direction : the 
British Australian colonies are rapidly 
sowing the seeds of the European race 
in the regions of the sun; and even 
the sober eye of historic anticipation 
can now dimly descry the time when 
the eastern Archipelago and the isles 
of the Pacific are to be cleared by the 
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eflbrts of civilised men, and blessed by 
the light of the Christian religion. 

4. Nor are political events less clearly 
bringing back the interests and the 
stru^les of civilised man to the pris- 
tine scene of his birth. The two great 
powers which have now in anind^ble 
manner impressed their influence upon 
the human species — England and Rus- 
sia — are there slowly but inevitably 
coming into collision. Constantinople 
is the inestimable prize which, as it 
will soon appear, brought the empires 
of France and Russia into hostility, 
and led to the overthrow of the great- 
est efforts of European power by the 
energy of barbaric patriotism and the 
force of Asiatic cavalry. The same 
glittering object has retained the rival 
powers of Great Britain and Russia in 
thinly disguised hostility since the 
fall of Napoleon's power; while 'Hhe 
necessity of conquest to existence," 
felt equally by the British empire in 
India as by the French in Europe, has 
already impelled the British battalions, 
with the usual mixture of success and 
disaster consequent on such enter- 
prises, over the Bimalayan snows. It 
has turned the stream of victory, for 
the first time in the annals of man- 
kind, from the shores of the Qanges to 
the confines of Tartary ; arrayed the 
sable natives of Bengal as victors, m 
the cradle of the Mogul power, on the 
edge of the steppes of Samarcand ; and 
brought the British battalions, though 
in an inverse order, into the footsteps 
of the phalanx of Alexander. Nor is 
the social condition of Europe in later 
times less pregnant with indications 
of those coming events which from 
the earliest periods of prophecy have 
been foreshadowed to mankind. The 
Jews, that peculiar people whose fate 
is wound up by supreme agency, alike 
with the last as the first ages of the 
world, have risen in the last times to 
extraordinary power and importance. 
Already their interests, as the great 
capitalists of nations, rule the internal 
policy of England, under the specious 
guise of free trade and a safe currency; 
their influence as the bankers of gov- 
ernment is felt in every capital of 
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Europe; aad tlmr power, coastMiily 
incTMiing with Uttd augnMntation of 
woalthy is OTcqfwliers in modem Eu- 
rope, for good or for evil, subetttntiog, 
ee in ancient Borne, tiie influesee of 
Mxmmu^ted ricbeeior the old aristo- 
rnaaj of the land. 

S. Tkke etmctfupeof eoeiety, the eon- 
dition of mankind, and the causes of 
huonan happiness or.miseiy, liaveal- 
wajrs been so diflforent in the eastern 
from the wesiani worid, that it would 
appear sa if a separate character bad, 
frMn the yery outset of their career, 
been iminntedby the finger of Provi- 
dmee on thevsnousrseesolnsankind. 
1^ children of Shem, the dweUers in 
the tents of the East, are still as 
widely aepsratcd from the descendants 
ci Japhet as when the superior irigour 
of Ihe European family impressed upon 
the Boman poet the faeUd^ that to 
their iron race alone it was giren to 
struggle with the difficulties of hu- 
manity, and unfold the secrets of na- 
ture.* Their joys, equally with their 
sorrows, their virtues and their vices, 
their triumphs and their reverses, the 
sources of their prosperity and the 
causes of their ruin, are essentially 
distinct in these two sections of the 
globe ; while the. peculiarities of the 
third great famUy of mankind are still 
so streogly marked, that tbere.ifi littie 
reason to b^eve that it will ever be 
able to emeige from a state of submis- 
sion and eervitude; and that the pro- 
phecy ^ili hold good equally in the 
last as in the first ages of the world— 
"God shall multiply Jiqphet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of ^lem, and 
CSanaan shall be his servant." 

6. Altbouf^ civilisation faaasubsist- 
ed from the very earliest times among 
the Eastern nations, and the labours 
of man have there achieved prodigies 
of industry far surpassing any whidi 

• "ThuB, from the sun's ethereal beam 
Whenbokl Frometheosfltole th'enliveniDg 

flame, 
Of fevers dire a ghastly brood, 
TiU then unknoiivn th^ unhappy fraud pur- 
sued; 

On eerth their homnv baleful spread. 

• « « * 

Ko work too high for man'saudadous force; 
Our folly would attempt the skies." 

HoBACE, Oarmina, lib. i. ode 8. 



have been rearsd by the^efiforts of the 
Western worid; yet no dispoi^tion ts 
rasiat authority, or assert independent 
privileges, has ever appeared, even in 
those situations where, from the as- 
semblageof mankind togeither in great . 
towns, the chief facilities might be 
supposed to have existed for the rise 
of the democratic s^t. Bevolts m^ 
numerable have oeeurved, indeed, in 
every age of Asiatic story; civil wars 
without end have desolated, and stiU 
desokte, the Eastern plains; but they 
have all been brought about by thus 
casual oppression of particular gover- 
nors, or the mutual hostility of rival 
candidates for the throne—- never by 
the general resistance of Ihe many te 
the rule of the few. With the termi- 
nation of this unbearable oppression, 
or the ascent of the throne by the suo- 
oessful competitor, all tiioogfats even 
of resistance have passed away from 
the minds of the peoj^. The cosa- 
mercial dties of Asia Minor, wl^ich«»> 
quired republican ideas and resisted 
the authority of Darius, were all of 
European origin, and evinced, in their 
character and institutions, ^ Euro- 
pean spirit. No attempt to organise 
a system of popular resistance to en- 
croachment, sudi as in eveiy age c€ 
European history, alike in ancient and 
modem times, has f<»med the great 
and deserving object of puWo effi>r^ 
ever vTas thought of iu the fiaat. From 
the earliest times to the present mo- 
ment, the whole oriental world have 
been strangers alike to the elastio vk^ 
our, the social progress, and the oe- 
moeratic contentions of the European 
race. It is not sufficient to say that 
they submit now without a thought 
of resistance to the grossest oppression 
of their governors, or whomsoeyer is 
placed in authority over them. The 
idea of of^iosition has never crossed 
their mmda : they have done so vrith- 
out a murmur from the days of Abra- 
ham. 

7. Owing to the prodigious fertility' 
of 'their great alluvud plains, and the 
unbounded riches of nature which 
there spring up almost unbidden te 
the hand of the husbandman, the pro- 
gi'ess of opulence has always been 
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nmeh ttore rapid in the Mrtem than 
in the western world. In the great 
plain of Meeopotsmia, one-half of which 
is composed of a natural tenaoe, slop- 
ing down with a gradual debUTity from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, and the 
other of a similar slope inclining the 
other way, from the Tigvis to the Eu- 
phrates, the means of irrigation are pro- 
Tided, as it were, ready inade by nature 
to the hand of man. Kothii^ is re- 
quired on his part but to convey away 
into little channels the beneficent 
stream which, descending in perennial 
flow from the Armenian snows, and 
larger in summed i^ian in winter, af- 
fords the means of spreading oontinoal 
Terdure and ferity over a soil where 
Tegetation ripens under the rays of a 
tropical sun. In the Delta of Egypt 
a level surface of great extent is an- 
nually submerged by the fertilising 
floods of the Nile, produced by the 
melting of the snows in the great cen- 
tral chain of Africa ; and the principal 
difficulty of man is to clear out the 
prodigious hxxurianoe of vegetation 
which springs up from the solar 
warmth, when the waters of the river 
have regained their natural channel 
In the European fields, on the other 
hand, the productive powers of nature 
requhfeto be drawn forth and assisted 
-by a long period of human labour. 
The operaitionB cf draining, planting, 
and enclosing, which are essential to 
the improvement of agriculture, are 
the woA of centuries ; and the vast 
profits which in the East reward the 
&Bt and infant efForts of human culti- 
vation, are gained in the West only 
by the result of the accumulated la- 
bour of nmny successive generations. 
Agricultural riches, and consequent 
commercial opulence, spring up at 
once jji the East with the rapidity and 
luxuriance of tro|»cid vegetation : they 
are of slow and difficult growtii in tbie 
West) like the oak and the pine, which 
arrive at maturity only after the lapse 
•of ages. 

8. But in proportion to the rapidity 
with which agricultural wealth, like 
vegetation, thus springs up under the 
iMrmth of an Eastern sun, is the fxa- 
gile natiu:e of the materials of which 



it is oompoaid, and the seeds of rapid 
decay whidi are involved in its stmo- 
ture. The tew of nature «eenis to be 
of universal appUoation--all that n^ 
pidly eomes to maturity is subject to 
as speedy decay— whatever is destmed 
for long duration is of the slowest 
growth, and of the moat tavdy develop* 
ment. The early prodigies of oriental 
civihsation were of no longer duralio% 
in the great year of human existenoi^ 
than the first fruits of spring amidst 
the quickly succeeding harvests with 
which the labouM of the aaiural year 
are crowned. The seedi of decay were 
sown wHh no unsparing hand, from the 
native corruption of the human heart 
They found a soil richly prepared lor 
their growth in the physical ease and«. 
natural blessings with wfaioh man wa» . 
surrounded. As quickly as the boon-  
ties of nature gave him opolence^ did 
his own vices engender wickedness ;. 
and the histoxy of the HaSt, from the 
earliest times, eiddbits, in Gibboiilft . 
words, ** the pexpetual round of valour^ 
greatness^ discord, degeneracy, and de- 
cline.* 

9. If the eztraordisaiy rapidity of 
the growth of weahh and civilisatacn 
in the Eastern plalnsis considered, and 
Ute rapid development of the germs of 
corruption in tl^ human heart under 
the genial influence of proeqaerity, it 
will no longer appear any way surpris- 
ing that cei¥uption and degeneracy 
should so speedily have sproMl in tlie 
Asiatic monarchies. Perhaps the only 
circumstance that will attract wonder 
is, how the human race has ever heetk 
able to extricate itself from the vico 
and weakness thus incident to the veiy 
first steps of its progress. It is more 
than doubtful, indeed, whether, in a - 
state of socie^ where the woi^ing: 
classes are universally and invariabi^ 
obedient, and no spring of improves-- 
ment or purification is to be found in 
the efforts of the lower orders for their 
political elevation, or i^ struggles of 
the poor to better their condition, any 
means of correcting or removing the 
widespread corruption consequent on 
ewly prosperity could be found in the 
bosom of society itself. But these 
means are provided with unerring cer- 
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taiuty in the physical coal omuition of 
the Afliatic oontinentk and the charac- 
ter which permanent cauacB have in- 
delibly imprinted on the inhabitants 
of the greater part of that large por- 
tion of the globe. It is only in parti- 
cular districts of Asia, in the plain of 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
Ganges, in the fertile fields of China, 
or in the alluyial fiats of Asia Minor, 
that the natural riches and advantages 
are to be found which in every age 
have overspread the earth with the 
early.prodigies of human industry. In 
hy &r the greater part of the Asiatic 
^continent, the physical circumstances 
of mankind are widely different ; and 
-hardship and suffering have imprinted 
as bold and energetic a character upon 
•the human race as ease and opulence 
•have softened and relaxed it in situa- 
tions blessed with greater natural ad- 
vantages. It is in the intermixture of 
these different races of man that the 
means of continually renovating the 
human race have been provided. 

10. ^'Asia,'* says Montesquieu, '*is 
distinguished by one remarkable pecu- 
liarity : the boldest races of men, and 
the most effeminate, are placed by Na- 
ture in close proximity to each other.'' 
This peculiarity arises from the physi- 
'Cal conformation of the Asiatic conti- 
jient. The elevated steppes of Tartary, 
.the arid deserts of Arabia, touch, as it 
were, the fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
-or Armenia: the ruthless Affghans 
border on the patient Hindoos. The 
children of the desert are ever at hand 
to punish the vices and obliterate the 
.corruptions of the cities of the plain. 
Alike in the northern as in the south- 
^em portions of Asia, in the cold steppes 
'jot Tartary as in the burning deserts 
^of Arabia, a race of men have existed 
>from the earliest times, on whom hard- 
..ship and difficulty have eternally im- 
jj)rinted the same bold and daring qua- 
lities. Differing in no respect from 
-their earliest ancestors, the children of 
Ishmael are still to be found in the de- 
serts of Arabia, poor, sober, and endur- 
ing. Mounted on their steeds, or seated 
on their camels, they seek a scanty sub^ 
eistence amidst sterile gravel or aria 
Bands, and preserve pure, on a rocky 



soil, and imder the rays of a verticai 
sun, the simplicity and the energy of 
patriarchal life. Still, as in the days 
of Cyrus, the pastoral nations of the 
north wander over the vast table-lands 
of Tartary, multiplying with the herds 
and flocks which graze around them, 
and possessing, even to profusion, those 
hosts of horses which in every age have 
constituted the strength of the Scy- 
thian tribes.* 

11. It is in the undecaying vigour 
and ceaseless multiplication of these 
nomad tribes that the means of the 
continual renovation of the human 
race in the Asiatic empires has been 
provided. As certainly as the wealth 
of the plain produces corruption, the 
hardihood of the north engenders ra- 
pacity; and the effeminate monarchies 
of the East have in every age fallen 
before the daring rovers of the Scy- 
thian wilds, or the fierce Bedouins of 
the Arabian deserts, with the same 
certainty that the timid herds of in- 
ferior animals perpetually become the 
prey of the savage lords of the wilder- 
ness. The barbarian conquerors, when 
they settle in the opulent regions of 
civilisation, in the course of a few ge- 
nerations become as corrupted as the 
nations they have conquered; but, 
nevertheless, a certain impulse has 
been communicated to human vigour, 
and the extraordinary degeneracy of 
the seats of opulence is purified, for a 
season at least, by the infusion of bar- 
barian energy. And when they in their 
turn, or their descendants, yield from 
the same causes to the same vioes» the 
same means of regeneration are at 
hand. Renewed wealth again attracts 
barbaric rapacity, and a fresh inroad of 
northern energy restores the fallen dig- 
nity of the species. 

12. The provision made by nature 
for the easy and effectual passage of 
huge bodies of the Tartar tribes oon- 

* Among the Tartars to the north of the 
great range of the Caucasus , there is hard ty an 
individual so poor as not to possess thirty or 
forty horses: the luxury of the great oomdsta 
almost entirely in the number of these ani- 
mals, whose support on these boundless 
grassy wilds costs nothing : and many of the 
chiefs possess three or four thousand stoeda. 
— 'Maltb Bbun, i p. 172. 
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siitates one of the most extraordinary 
features of the Asiatic continent^ and 
in every age has been productiye of the 
most important effects on the history 
of its nations. Gibbon has told how 
the immediate cause of the overthrow 
of the Roman empire was the vigour 
and ability of the Chinese emperors, 
who, pressing on the Tartar tribes in 
the north-eastern extremity of Asia, 
forced them on the central districts of 
Tartary, and at length impelled the 
n!iovabie wave on the decayed frontiers 
of the Roman empire. In the prodi- 
gious extent of pasture lands, capable 
of furnishing supplies of food for the 
greatest armies, is to 'be found the 
cause of this astonishing phenomenon. 
It is narrated by the historian of Ti- 
mour, that that great warrior, in one 
of his expeditions from Samarcand 
against China, marched five months, at 
the head of four hundred thousand 
horsemen, constantly in a north-east- 
em direction, during the whole of 
which time this immense body of men 
obtained food by hunting, and the milk 
of the mares which followed their 
squadrons, while the horses subsisted 
on the grass which they were travers- 
ing. Ajad of the terrific nature of the 
devastation which such a horde of bar- 
barians malt^s when they approach the 
cities of civilised opulence, some idea 
may be formed from what occurred 
when the same conqueror drew near 
to Bagdad. The trembling inhabi- 
tants of that dty, aware of the near 
proximity of the Tdrtar host, were anx- 
iously straining their eyes in the north- 
eastern direction, where they were first 
expected to appear, when the low hills 
which skirt the Tigris in that direction 
^ suddenly became covered with a con- 
fused multitude of men and horses, 
stretching on either side as far as the 
eye could reach. 

13. Wave after wave rolled onwards 
during the whole day, like the rising 
tide on the sands of the ocean, untU 
they arrived at the banks of the Tigris, 
which they required to cross before 
the city could be reached. That broad 
and deep stream, however, did not for 
a moment arrest the Scythian host. 
Spelled alike by the near prospect of 



plunder, and the imperious commandB- 
of Timour, the foremost squadrons 
plunged into the river; the Tutar 
hoi'ses easily stemmed the current, and 
the dripping squadrons were in a few 
minutes seen pursuing their march on 
the western bank. Band after buid of 
the immense multitude phmged in 
with ceaseless vigour; numbers were 
crushed to death or drowned by the 
throng, but still those in front were 
pushed on by the huge mass behind, 
until, as with the white ants, a bridge 
was almost formed across the river b^ 
the dead bodies of their comrades.. 
Without a moment's intermission, 
however, the passage was continued, 
the town, closely besieged, was soon 
after stormed ; the greatest part of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword ; and' 
when Timour left Bagdad in quest of 
a new theatre of davastation, he left a 
hundred and twenty pyramids in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, each contain- 
ing a thousand heads, to show where* 
his sabre had been. 

14. The system of government in 
the East, from the earnest times, has 
been the same. We have no need to 
turn to modem travellers for a picture 
of the social system; it is to be found 
sketched out in the books of tiie Old 
Testament, and faithfully portrayed in 
the pages of Xenophon and Herodotus. 
Rank and authority are everywhere 
personal only: power is annexed to 
office, not to families ; it depends for 
its establishment and continuance 
wholly on the will of the sovereign. 
The throne itself is seldom found to 
follow the hereditary line of descent : 
the natural attachment of mankind to 
the families of their benefactors has 
commonly, for several generations, se- 
cured its continuance in the members 
of the family of a first foimder of an 
empire; but no regular principle of 
succession has been followed, and the' 
most energetic and audacious, whether 
of legitimate or illegitimate birth, has 
usually, without opposition, seized the 
diadem. The jfeople, witi^ that dis- 
position to passive submission which 
in every age has characterised the in- 
habitants of Asia, submit without a 
murmur to a change of dynasty. The 
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victor, generaUr altar a* Bingle battle, 
is iofftaiitly salatfed as suliaa by aU 
the aatrapa and cities of the empire ; 
the stroke of &te is impUoiily aoqui- 
esced in by all ; and the deBoendants 
oE a fiuuily wMch have enjoyed the 
throne for centuries are consigned 
without regret to the obscurity from 
which they sprang and speedily lost 
among the multitudes of humble life. 
No purallel is to be found to this sys- 
tem of government, if it is not in that 
which necessity, after » century of suf- 
fering from civil dissension, imposed 
on ancient Borne, and to which, from 
the same cause, democratic fervour is 
evidently impelling the nations of mo- 
dem Europe. 

16, The same instability and preca- 
rious temue of power are to be found 
in a still greater degree among the in- 
ferior depositories of authority. If the 
chances of victory or the mutabUity 
of fortime seat or unseat a dynasty on 
the throne, the favour of a sultan, the 
caprice of a minister, or. the accidents 
of success, still more rapidly place or 
displace the rulers in the cities and the 
governors in the provinces. The mu- 
&tions of fortune, which-from the ear- 
liest ages have existed in the East, ap- 
pear incredible to those who have been 
accustomed to the more stable order 
of things in the western world. The 
extraoxdinary advenUures, the sudden 
elevations and as sudden depressions 
of human life portrayed in ihe Arabian 
Nights, are not the brilliant creations 
of oriental fancy; they are the faithful 
picture of the continually occurring 
vicissitudes of life in the eastern world. 
A barber may there any day become 
a vizier; a vizier, if he escapes the 
bowstring, may often esteem himself 
happy if he can. become a barber. 

10. The education of all classes is 
the same; for this simple reason, that 
none can foresee with tolerable cer- 
tainty any material difference in their 
destiny in life. Nothing is m<«8 com- 
mon than to see as chief ministers of 
the sultan men who had formerly 
been trained to the hiunble duties of 
street porters : a shoemaker sometimes 
becomes the high admiral of the Turk- 
ish fleet. The descent from greatnfisa 



is often still more rapid than the as- 
cent Wealth attracts envy, and cupid- 
ity on the throne seldom fails to find 
pretexts for confiscating the riches, the 
fruit of connived -at plunder. When 
the inevitable hour arrives, the victim 
of imperial cruelty or vengeance sub- 
mits to the stroke of fate ; the ruler 
of millions of subjects, the master of 
thousands of soldiers, quietly stretches 
out his neck to the bowstring ; his ex- 
orbitant possessions, the object of so 
much envy, are confiscated to the trea- 
sury, or handed over to a more fortu- 
natesuccessor; and his children erelong 
are found labouring with their hands in 
the fields, carrying water in the streets, 
or bearing lances as private soldiers in 
the ranks of their fathei^s successor. 

17. Improvement and the spread of 
opulence in Europe are the slow growth 
of successive generations, each of which 
has added something to the national 
wealth, or made some additions to the 
public rights. The virtues or the vices, 
the weakness or the energy, of the sove- 
reign on the throne, though by no 
means unimportant elements in the 
national fortunes, seldom produce a de- 
cisive influence on the destinies of the 
state. The public tranquillity depends 
on the braveiy and virtue of uie higher 
ranks; the public opulence upon the 
industry and frugality of the lower. 
But in the East almost eveiything 
turns upon the energy^ the talents, and 
activity of the sovereign on the throne. 
If he is possessed of martial qudities 
and shining abilities, the fortunes of 
the state are speedily raised to the very 
highest point of elevation; if he is 
simk in indolence, or lost in the plea- 
sures of the harem, external cdsaster 
and internal dilapidation as speedily 
ensue. The vigour of a great monarch, 
wielding the despotic powers of gov* 
emment> speedily makes itself felt in 
every department Order is mamtadned 
by the satraps and governors, of pro- 
vinces, each trembling for the preser- 
vation of his own authority; industry 
and property are protected among the 
poor; multitudes flock from the ad- 
joining states to share in the protec- 
tion of vigour and justice; warriors 
crowd from all quarters to follow the 
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standards of vietory and plunder. In« 
tonuil triumpihy astomal suooen, thua 
rapidly accunralata round the empire 
of enei)gy and ODurage; and the im* 
mense movable orflMtlDg population 
of Asia qpeedllj oauaea an eoctraoidi* 
anry influx of inhabitanta into the 
ptiacipal dtiea of the empire. The 
whole hiatofy of the Eaat, from the 
euiiMt agea, ia made up of the aueoea* 
fliTe elevationa of dyraotiea or indiyi* 
duals hv the eflbrts of the possesson 
ctf the throaeyand tiieir as. uniform de« 
idine and ultimate estinotion, from the 
fkgeneraoyaoMl eflbmhuMsjol their un« 
worthy suooeason. 

IB. In Europe^ alike in ancient and 
modem time% a great degree of sta* 
hilityhas been communicated to the 
acquirements of civiliaation, the con* 
quests of power, and the accumulation 
^ wealth ; and although the progress 
of nations has been interrupted by 
oaaual viciaBitudes of fortune, yet a 
long period of prosperity and greatness 
has been imparted to national exiit- 
esice^ and its dedine has been owing to 
a Buooession of causes which have gra* 
dually undermined and at last dried 
up the sources of prosperity. But in 
the East a very di^ent progress pre- 
sents itself. The rise of power, the 
growth of ciTilisation, the marvels of 
opulence, have always been far more 
rapid than in the western world ; but, 
QD the other hand, the catastrophes to 
wfaioh they have been subject have 
been also much more rapid, and the 
degeneracy by which they have been 
undermined infinitely more swift in its 
progress. Thoueh we voice of reason, 
matured by the lessons of experience^ 
eannoi as yet affirm that the European 
communities, with all their advantages 
d, religion and knowledge, have eradi- 
oated from their bosom the seeds of 
mortality, it may with confidence be 
affirmed, that as they have been slower 
of growth, so they will be more dur^ 
able in existence than the oriental dy- 
msties; and that the causes of decline, 
oommon to humanity, have been com- 
batedinthe western byfarstrongerprin- 
dplea of vigour and renovatiMi than 

19. Batylor thstsime reason, cor* 



ruption, when it does speed tfarongh 
the vitals of the state, will be more 
deeply rooted in Europe than in Aria; 
and if degeneracy does overtake society 
in its last stages, it will be far more 
umversal inthe West than in the Eaat. 
Nothing ii so remarinble in the Asi- 
atic states as the simplidty of manners 
and habita which prevails beyond the 
pale of those ^n^ aotually enjov the 
transitoiy wealth or power which are 
the consequence of the sultan's ^ 
vour. That ihetf speedily are corrupted 
by the possession of wealth, and that 
the desoe n danta even of the bravest 
men become, in a few generations, so 
utterly degenerate as to be incapable 
of contributing anything to the de« 
fence of the stata, may be considered 
sa derisively proved by every period of 
Asiatic htsto^. But the gnat balk of 
the people, as they share in none of the 
advantages of wealth and power, so 
they have at no period been generally 
affiKsted by ita corruptions. If a tra- 
veller enters an Asiatic town, he finds 
the manners of the people and simpli- 
city of domestic life nearly as they ap- 
pear in the sacred records and the 
early narrative of Herodotua. In 
Europe, on the other hand, as political 
power and opulence hav» descended it* 
more generally throuffh all classes of 
society, and communicated in conse* 
quence^ during the periods of public 
virtue, a far greater degree of durabil- 
ity and vigour to political prosperity; 
BO the seeds of corruption, when they 
do spread, will be in proportion more 
generally diffused, and degeneracy, 
when it reaches the middle ranks, more 
universal and hopeless. 

20. Polvgamy Uf and ever has been, 
a dreadful evil in the East ; and the 
extraordxnaiy rapidity with which all 
races of ito conquerors have degenerat- 
ed, in a few generationB after tiieir es- 
tablishment in the subdued districts, 
hss been doubtless mainly owing to 
this ruinous institution, whidi, among 
the great and affluent, poisons the 
sources of manhood and enei^ in the 
cradle. The S<7thian chief himself 
was bred up amidst his herds and his 
flod^ : wandering on horsdbaok from 
morning till nighty 1m aoqairsd vigour 
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from habit^ and hardihood from neoet- 
aity. His degenerate ofbpring, after 
his coDquests had been completed, 
nursed in the seduaion of the harem, 
surrounded by women, i^realth, and 
flattery, sensual, capricious, and tyran- 
nioBkl, could hardly be recognised as the 
o£bpring of such a parent. But poly- 
gahiy, with all its attendant train of 
Bis — &wning eunuchs, fiery passions, 
luxurious seragHos, female jealousy, 
and sensual corruption — ^never has, and 
never can be, a vice of the great body 
of the people. Necessity, the strongest 
of all laws, will, in every age and part 
of the world, confine men to a single 
^ wife : the cost of several, or of a train 
'^ of concubines, is so great, that, like a 
stud of hunters or race-horses in Eng- 
land, it is altogether beyond the reach 
of the vast majority of mankind. By 
leading to the speedy corruption of the 
higher ranks, this ruinous institution 
may indeed, and always does, exercise 
a fatal influence on the naUorud for- 
tunes ; but its efiect on general man- 
ners, domestic purity, or the progress 
of population, is very inconsiderable. 
In none of these respects, perhaps, is 
it so powerful an instrument of corrup- 
tion as the female profligacy and pro- 
miscuous concubinage, which, compa- 
ratively cheap in its acquisition, and 
therefore pervading all ranks, is felt as 
so consuming an evil in all the great 
cities of western Europe. 

21. As no protection in any age or 
in any country of Asiatic history, has 
existed in the spirit of freedom which 
pervaded the middle or lower classes, 
or in the bulwarks which they have 
constructed against the tyranny of the 
sovereign, human industry might have 
been almost destroyed, and the human 
race become well-nigh extinct in many 
of its most favoured regions, in con- 
sequence of the constant oppression of 
arbitrary power, or the periodical in- 
roads of the Scythian cavalry, if it were 
not for three circumstances, eminent- 
ly characteristic of eastern civilisation, 
which in every age Ijiave formed the 
principal sources of protection to orien- 
tal industry. (L) The first of these is 
the institution of the village communi- 
ties, which has been already dwelt on 



in treating of the condition of the peo- 
ple in In(Sa, [ante, Chi^ ZLVH. § 19], 
and which prevaiUi generally through- 
out almost every part of the East. 
Society there appears in its very sim- 
plest form. A certain district around 
a village belongs in common to all 
its inhabitants. Some are employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, and 
mth thi^ surplus produce maintain 
the other classes of the little society — 
among whom the different trades of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, barbers, bakers, tailors, shoe* 
makers, and others, are divided, — each 
member of which is bound in his own 
profession to contribute, sometimes by 
money, at others by a return in kin^ 
to the wants of the other members of 
the community. The general tax, or 
other tribute, which is imposed upon 
the whole, is levied by certein persons 
chosen by all the members, who allo- 
cate with great nicety the share of the 
burden upon each individual, charge 
themselves with its collection, and ao" 
count for it to the pasha or other col- 
lector of the revenue. 

22. The attachment of the people to 
these litUe commonwealths is so strong 
as to be almost inextinguishable. If 
the members of it are dispersed by- 
foreign violence, it is perpetuated from 
generation to generation ; the ancient 
landmarks are preserved; even the 
sites of the diflerent cottages are im- 
printed on their memories and handed 
down to their children; and if happier 
times return, and the dispersed com- 
munity or their descendants can reas- 
semble, they rebmld their fallen walls, 
and each family lights its fire as nearly 
as possible on the hearth of its an- 
cestors. But if this village system 
operates as a protection to the commu- 
nity during prosperous, it comes to 
press often with dreadful severity in 
adverse times. The government will 
rarely, if ever, remit anything of the 
fixed tribute from the community; the 
weight of the exaction thus often comee 
to fiidl upon declining numbers ; and so 
grievous does the burden become when 
the numbers in the community are 
seriously impaired by sickness or the 
swordy thAt the remaining members 
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fly to the deeert or the monntuni^ and 
-^e entire depopulation of the coun- 
try ensuea. It is to this cauae that 
both Oibbon and Sismondi aaeribe the 
rapid decline of the human speciee, in 
the rural districts of the Boman em- 
pire; and the same circumstance is 
considered by recent obsenrers as the 
cause of the marked decrease of the 
population in the contemporary states 
of Turkey and Penda. 

28. (II.) The next circumstance which 
has contributed to soften the weight 
of despotism in the East is the institu- 
tion of ayafUf and the corporate privi- 
leges which belong to the members of 
the different trades in the towns. The 
former of these are officers appointed 
by the people to watch over the inter- 
ests of the cultiyators, and shield them 
from the oppression of the pashas; the 
latter are Uie rights which members of 
the different trades in towns enjoy, and 
whichinterpose^between the individual 
and the oppression of the tax-collector, 
the important shield of a community 
having a common interest with himself. 
Where the ayans do their duty, they are 
frequentlyof essential service; andthey 
have, in every age^ delayed the ruin of 
many provinces. But they are often 
in league with the pashas, and are brib- 
ed by the wealth which his extortion 
has produced to connive at still fur- 
ther enormities. The most effectual 
security, in consequence, is found to 
be the incorporatingof trades in towns ; 
and hence the observation so common 
in the East^ that industry in the towns 
is much better protected than in the 
rural districts, and that the numbers 
of their inhabitants are often station- 
ary, or even increasing, amidst the 
desolation and ruin of the fields of the 
country. 

24. (III.) The principal protection of 
the rural population, in unsettled and 
disastrous times, is to be found in the 
security which hiU-f astnesses have af- 
forded to the industry of the people. 
Mountain ridges of prodigious height 
and vast extent run through the East in 
almost eveiy direction. Independent 
of the great ranges of the globe, the 
Caucasus and Himalaya, numbers of 
considerable mountain ranges branch 



out from these huge chains in manv 
di£forent directions; and in their val- 
leys the industry of the cultivators is 
comparatively undisturbed by the ex- 
actions of the pashas, or the plunder 
of the janissanes. Water, also, that 
indispensable requisite to cultivation 
over almost all the East, is generally 
to be had in Comparative abundance 
from the moimtain torrents of these 
alpine regions; and wherever it can be 
carried, the green field, the flowery 
orchard, and the smiling cottage, be- 
speak the residence of happy and in- 
dustrious man. The rural population, 
accordingly, in many of the great 
mountain chains of the East — that of 
the Bulgarians among the wooded and 
thickly peopled heights of the Balkan; 
of the Druiews and Maronites on the 
terraced slopes, or beneath the alpine 
cliffo of LelMmon; and of the inhabi- 
tants of Mount Taurus, beside the clear 
streams and among the wooded valleys 
of Asia Minor— often exhibit a degree 
of general felicity to which hardly a 
parallel is to be found in any other part 
of the globe. The cavalry of the pashas 
is unaUe to penetrate these rocky dells 
or wooded recesses ; the stem valour 
of the mountaineers guards the en- 
trance to these asylums of industry 
and innocence ; the demands of gov- 
ernment are commuted into a fixed 
tribute from the district ; land is al- 
most always subdivided among the 
cultivators ; and every man on his little 
freehold enjoys undisturbed the fruits 
of his toil. 

25. The great strength of the East, in 
every age, has been found to consist in 
the multitude and admirable dexterity 
of its horsemen; and this arises from 
the niunber of nomad tribes, who, in 
almost all Asiatic states, pervade the 
greater part of its territory. Constant- 
^ on horseback, these wandering tribes 
have attained a proficiency in the care 
and management of that noble animal, 
unknown in any other part of the 
world. Their number in the Persian 
monarchy alone is near a million ; those 
in Asiatic Turkey are still more nu- 
merous. Kor is the high estimation of 
horses confined to those who still ad- 
here to the roving habits of their fore- 
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iKkhers; it pervadM the whole com- 
mnnity, and deioexidi to the rerj hnm- 
hleet and most indigent daiaes of the 
people. A beggar in Arabia asks ohai^ 
ity mounted, with his family^ on sere- 
BU hones; the luxmy of tiie great 
oonsistB in the number and high l»eed- 
ing of their studs. The Tartar ohiefs 
to the north of Persia bkve often three 
or four thouBfloid steeds forth^ pri- 
^pate property; and the poorest man in 
their tribe is master of three or four. 
Uniting the blood of the Arab to the 
streagw of the Tartar horse, these in- 
oompaiable aTtiTnals will oonrey their 
Bdess on a predatory excursion of a 
tiiousand miles in ten days,* carrying 
with them the scanty provender neces- 
sary for crossing the desert which se- 
parates them from civilised regions as 
tiiey go forth, and bearing the ample 
spoil which their dariog -masters have 
ainassed on their return. The Asiatio 
Hres with his horse; his children play 
with it from their mutual in&ncy; the 
attachment on both sides grows with 
tiieir growth, and strengthens with 
their strength; and when he has arriv- 
ed atthe full maturity of his powers, the 
noble Arab steed, endued ahnost with 

* I had this extraordliiary fiict from mv 
acoomplished ftieaod Sir John M'Neill, so weU 
known and distinguished in the eastom di- 
plomacy of Qreat Britain. 

t A most moving incident, illnstratfro of 
the extraordinary strength as well as at- 
taobm«it of the Arab horses, is given by La- 
xaartine in his Travels in the East. 

" An Arab chie^ with his tribe, had attack- 
ed in the night a caravan of DtimasV and 
plundered it : when loaded wiUi their spoil, 
flowe ver, the robbers were overtaken on weir 
xetum by some horsemen of the Pasha of 
Acre, who killed several and bound the re- 
mainder with cords. In this state of boQ> 
dagethey brought oneoftheprisoneis; named 
Abou el Marcl^ to Acre, ana laid him, bound 
hand and foot, and wounded as he was, at 
the entrance to theur tent, as they slept dur- 
ing the night. Kept awake by the pain of his 
wounds, tne Arab heard his horse's neigh at 
a little distance, and being desirous to stroke 
for the last time the companion of his life, he 
dragged himself, bound as he was, to his 
hone, which was picketed at a littledistanoa. 
'Poor ftiend,' said he, ' what will you do 
among the Turks? You will be shut up un- 
der the roof of a khan, with the horses of a 
peaha or an aga; no longer will the women 
and children of the tent bring vou barley, 
camel's milk, or dowrra in the hollow of their 
' hand ; no longer wHl you gallop five as the 
wlnAof Ugypt Sn thedeewi; no lCi:^yMewiU 



human sagadty, andfirai^^ witiinioni 

than human devotion, mH die in the 

strenuous effort to eavtt the playf^ 

low o£ his in&ncy from captivity or 

death.i* 

26. If the purity of domestic man* 

ners be, as it undoubtedly is, the great 

source both of public grandeur and pri* 

vate happiness, a powerful antidote to 

the numerous evils by which iiiey are 

oppressed has in every age been found 

from this cause in the East. NotwHh- 

standingthe immenseadvantagesifrtii^ 

Ehirope has long enjoyed fifom the 

energy of its duoaoter, tiie freedom 

of its institutions, and the superior i ty 

of its knowledge^ it may be doubted 

whether the sacred fountain of do* 

mestic life has been pres e rved so pure 

among the poor and needy cf its arow^ 

ed kingdoms, as in the seehxsionof tiie 

Eluit. The unrestrained social inter* 

course of the sexes ; the incessant ae> 

tivily which prevails; the dose pnuiBi- 

ity in vduch the poor men and women 

in great cities are accumulated to* 

gether ; the general license of maonem 

ndiich has flowed from the liberty that 

prevails, and the pasrion: for ardent 

spirits which is so common among the 

you cleave with your bosom- the waters of 
the Jordan, which cool your Mea, as pure as 
the foam of your UpB. Iflamtobeaslav^ 
at least may you go free. Go : return to our 
tent^ which you know so well ; tell my wifb 
that Abou a. Marck will return no more; 
but put your head still into the folds of the 
tent, and lick the hands of my beloved chil* 
dren.' With these words, as his hands were 
tied, he undid with histeeth the fetters which 
held theconrser bound, and set him at libertg^ 
but the noble animal, on recovering its firaie- 
dom, instead of bounding away to the desert^ 
bent its head over its master, and seeing him 
in fetters and on the ground, took his otothes 
gently in his teeth, lifted him up^ ajsd setoff 
at full speed towards home. Without ever 
resting, he made straight for the distant but 
well-known tent in the mountains of Arabia; 
He arrived there in safety, and laid his mas- 
ter safe down at the feet of his wifeand chil- 
dren, and immediately dropped down dead 
with &tigue. The whole tribe mourned him ; 
the poets celebrated his fidelity : and his 
name is still constantly in the months of the 
Arabs of Jericha"—-LAXAiaxBB, VowuKdamt 
VOrimt, vi. 236. Edit ISSd. ^Hiis beautifhl 
anecdote paints the manners and the hoiws 
of Arabia better than a thousand volumea. 
It is unneconoaiy to say, after it, that Uta 
Arabs are, and ever wiU be^ the first horse- 
men, and have the finest xaoe of horaesiA 
thewmid. 
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worioDg oitm m, fanvB pMduoed a far 
greater degrse of ganoral viee and 
voKiry in Burope than has ever ob- 
tuned, ai least among the middle and 
UmBT ranks, in the East. 

27. Ti» enonnovui maM ol female 
pcf^Ugaey vr^h o^ e r epgea de aU our 
great towns is them almost imknown. 
Brmn theseolnsioB of the hanm have, 
in tiie middle blasses,* flowed purer 
manneifsand amofe elerated chancter 
tiian has resulted from the oonstant 
intemuxtnre of the aezes, and the 
vehement xMssions to whidi it giTes 
rise. It is this BimpUoity and honesty 
at disposition, joined to the unaiieeted 
deroticak and martial qualities by which 
they are distinguished, which has blind- 
ed so many European trareUers of the 
highest tajents and diseeniment to the 
devastating effects of Asiatic govem- 
ment^ and the ruinous consequences 
which have flowed, particulariy dur* 
ing the decline of the Persian and 
Tcffkish empires, from the weakened 
authority of the throne^ thedeplorable 
oomtesis between the princes of the 
same family, and the general oppres* 
si<m ^Hiich the pashas hare exercised 
in the independent sovereignties whi^ 
they haire ereoted in many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast- empiireB.+ 

* Tlie dreadHil eTila of x>olvg^m7 among 
Ute rich and powerfal, to whoni, from its 
viMt expanse, ft is afanost entirely ooofined, 
have been alrea^sr, notioed. Among the 
middle claMea it ia rare ; among the poor,, 
unknown. 

t For the pfreoedingacoomit of t^fedviUsft- 
Utm and maainere of the East, the author 
haa relied on the older travels of Olivier, 
fjjpnT>ini^ Volney, Chardin, Eton, and de Tott, 
with the more modem narratives of Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Porter, Fraser. Morier, 
Walsh, nrquhart» and Blade. The statements 
in the text are founded rather upon a compa- 
rison of their different accounts, and thecoo- 
ciuaions which the author, after much refleo* 
tkm on the sabjeet^ has drawn tmax them, 
than from any nartioular passages whidt 
epecially and to the letter support the state- 
ments which he has given. And he hopes 
that sueh a summazy wiU not be deemed 
utei^aced, even in a work of Euxt^>ean his- 
tory ; the more especially when the impor> 
tant questions now wound up with the nolicy 
of the East are considered, and the intimate 
ODimeetioin which the English nation, both 
fbom its national policar and the extent of 
its oriental dominions, has with the Aiture 
dsBtfaoile of that important portion of the 
gtobsL 



28. Bneamped for four centuries in 
Europe^ the Turks have deviated in 
no respect from the mannen and cus- 
toms of their Asiatic f orsfathers. Al- 
though from the day that the cannon 
of Biahomet the Second opened the 
breach in the walls of Constantinople, 
which still ezlBts to attest the &U of 
the Bmpiio of the East^ they have 
been the imdisputed masters of the 
fairest and ridliest dominion upon 
earth, yet the ^eat body of them s^ 
retain the primitive customs and habits 
which they brought with them from 
the mountains of Koordistan. They 
have in no respect^ uooetil attempted in 
very recent times, either shared in the 
impnwemeiity or adopted the manners, 
or acquired the knowledge of their 
European neighbours. Their gorem- 
ment is still the absolute rule of the 
sultans and tibe pashas, the agas and 
the jannissaries; notwithstanding their 
close proximity to, and constant inter- 
course with, the demoeratlo oomraer- 
oial communities of modem Europe, 
they are yet the devout followers of. 
Mahomet ; thou£^ they everywhere 
admit that the Cresc^it is waning 
before the Cross, they still adhere in 
all their institutions to the precepts 
of the Koran; they rely with implicit 
faith on the aid of the Prophet, al- 
though th^ are well aware that the 
followers of Christ are ultimately to 
expel them from Einrope, and them- 
seWes point to the gate by which tho 
MuscoTite battalions are to enter to 
place the cross upon the dome of St 
Sophia. 

29. A voy sufGicient reason may be 
assigned for this iuYariable adherence 
of the Turks to their Asiatic customs, 
notwithstanding their dose proximity 
to European civilisation, and the in- 
numerable evils which they have suf- 
fered from the superiority of the Euro- 
pean discipliDe. Their BBiJaioif ren- 
ders them incapable either of alteration 
or improvement. The Koran contains 
seyeral admirable precepts of morality, 
drawn from, the sages of antiquity, 
and. many sublime truths borrowed 
from the Gkuspel; but in all the parts 
where it is original, it is either a wild 
rhapsody^ inapplioabla toJba rest of the 
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world, or a rude code, Buited to none 
but a horde of oriental conquerors. 
NevertheleBS, it formg not only the 
religious standard o£ faith but the 
ciyil code of law : the whole decisions 
of the cadis in Mussulman states are 
founded on texts of the Koran ; all the 
maxims of the muftis and supreme 
religious council are drawn, without 
comment or amplification, from its 
injunctions. The celebrated saying as- 
cribed to the Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrian Ubrary, "If 
these books contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and therefore 
they are superfluous ; if what they 
contain is not there, it is false, and 
therefore they shoidd be destroyed," 
designates the whole system of their 
civil And ecclesiastical goyemment. 

30. Minutely specifying almost all 
the particulars of government, con- 
taining every possible direction for the 
regulation of the interests of society 
as it existed around the dwelling of 
Mahomet, and the cradle of his reli- 
gion, it is necessarily inapplicable to a 
different state of society, where separ- 
ate instances have arisen, and unfore- 
seen passions and difficulties have 
emerged. All attempts, therefore, at 
the renovation or regeneration of the 
Turkish, as of every other Mahometan 
empire, must necessarily fail, because, 
before they can be generally adopted, 
the people must have ceased to be 
Mahometans; the priests must have 
ceased to bo the expounders of the 
law; the sway of the Sultan to be 
the delegated authority of Mahomet; 
the Koran to be the supreme code in 
all matters, civil and religious, from 
which there is no appeal. This is, 
with a view to their respective poli- 
tical effects, the grand distinction be- 
tween the Christian religion and that 
of Mahomet. Prescribing nothing for 
external form, enjoining little for ec- 
clesiastical government, studiously 
avoiding all fdlusion to political insti- 
tutions, the Gk>spel directs all its ef- 
forts to the purification of that great 
fountain of evil — ^the human heart. 

81. Destined in the end to effect 
powerful changes, both in the disposi- 
tions of man, the frame of society, and 



the powen of goremment, it aims 
durectly at neither of the latter ob- 
jects : it is to work out ihe predicted 
end, to aooomplish the ultimate de- 
signs of Providence, by its unobserved 
influence upon the human heart. The 
Koran, on the other hand specifies 
every thing which its disciples are to 
do, fiom the division of property among 
children upon the death of a parent, 
to the number of daily ablutions 
to be performed by the faithful Be- 
form of institutions, or change of 
manners, therefore, is impossible in 
a Mahometan state ; for it can be 
attempted only at the hazard of de- 
stroying the great bond of nationality, 
Mahometanism itself. It is as impos- 
sible as for a child to grow to maturity, 
who in early youth has been cased in 
a rigid suit of armour : his figure can- 
not enlarge unless his fetters are burst. 
The one faith proposes to reform the 
heart by the institutions; the other, 
to reform the institutions by the heart. 
Whoever will refiect on this distinction 
cannot fail to perceive that the one 
religion, calculated with extraordinary 
sagacity to produce a great impression, 
and in some respects improvement^ 
among the Asiatic tribes for whom it 
was intended, was wholly unfit for the 
progressive destinies and different cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; while the 
other, though producing in the outset 
a less change in .society, from its en- 
joining no external ceremonial or out- 
ward institutions, was adapted for every 
imaginabie state of human progress, 
and fitted to pour the stream of real 
regeneration into the human heart to 
the end of the world. 

82. But although the Mahometan 
religion thus opposes an invincible bar 
to the improvement of the Turkish 
empire, or the engrafting upon its aged 
stock of any part of the free institu- 
tions of Christian Europe, and renders 
chimerical all the projects which have 
been formed in recent times for its 
political reformation, yet there can be 
no ' doubt that, for several centuries 
after it was established in Europe, the 
extraordinaiy strength and formidable 
power of the Osmanlis were mainly 
owing to the religious fervour with 
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m^h its Afliatio inhabitants were in- 
spired. Not only were their conquests 
«ffi»cted during the fervour of a new 
fidth, when the Arabians, with the 
«cimitar in one hand, and the Koran 
in the other, poured into all the ad- 
joining states to seek the houris of 
Paradise in the forcible oonyersion of 
the world, but the religious veneration 
with which the family of the first 
founder of the empire was regarded, 
gave a degree of stability to its insti- 
tutions which has never obtained else- 
where in the East. Alone of all the 
oriental dynasties, the descendants of 
the same family have sat upon the 
throne of Constantinople for four hun- 
dred years ; and although many irre- 
gularities in the choice of the princes 
and the order of descent have occurred, 
and many fearful crimes have stained 
"Uieir annals, the throne has always 
been filled by the descendants of 0th- 
man. hi this way the Turkish empire 
Ixas been saved from that perpetual re- 
currence of civil wars upon every acces- 
sion, which has ruined the indepen- 
dence or halved the population of her 
immediate neighboiuv in Poland and 
Persia; and without the hereditary suc- 
cession to thethronehavingbeenformal- 
ly recognised, the Ottoman dominions 
have substantially obtained most of the 
benefits of that invaluable institution. 
33. The provinces which fell to the 
Turks upon the overthrowof the Lower 
Empire were immense, and embraced 
perhaps the fairest portion and most 
delightful regions of the earth. Their 
empire still extends, notwithstanding 
the great losses it has sustained in the 
last seventy years, to eight hundred 
and fifteen thousand square geo^- 
phical miles — a surface about nine 
times that of Great Britain, which 
contains ninety -one thousand. Al- 
though, however, the extent of its 
surface is so great, and the climate so 
benign that &e plains in general yield 
ihirty or forty, in some places as much 
as two hundred fold;* although the 
mountains, cut in terraces, will yield 

* ** In the plains of Heaopotamia) near Bag- 
dad, the land, from the effects of irrigation, 
jrields, under a veryrude cultivation, tioo kuni- 
4nd fold."— Malts Bbuh, ii. 117. 



fruits and crops to the height of seve- 
ral thousand feet above the sea — yet 
the population of the whole empire in 
Asia and Europe does not at the high- 
est estimate exceed twenty -five, and 
by the lowest estimate is brought down 
to eight or nine millions. The largest 
of these numbers only gives twenty- 
eight souls to the square mile, and the 
lower will only yield nine; while Eng- 
land, with far inferior climate and 
natural advantages, contains now three 
hundred, and the British Islands as a 
whole, two hundred and twenty-seven.i* 
More decisive proof cannot be figured 
of the desolation practically produced 
by the Turkish government, or of the 
extent to which the most boundless 
gifts of nature may be rendered nuga- 
tory by the long-continued oppression 
of oriental tyranny. In fact, it is only 
in the great towns and mountainous 
regions of the country that any con- 
siderable population is to be seen. Its 
finest plains are nearly desolate; nine- 
tenths of Mesopotamia, the garden of 
the world, capable itself of nourishing 
forty millions of souls, is an arid or 
gravelly desert; not a seventh of the 
rich alluvial soil in WaUachia or Mol- 
davia is cultivated; and the wild grass 
of nature comes up to the horses'girths, 
from the gates of Constantinople to the 
mosques of Adrianople. 

34. Tet the world hardly affords so 
noble a country as that which at this 
period was still desolated by the sway 
of the Osmanlis. Bounded by the 
Euphrates on the east, the Mediter- 
ranean or the Libyan deserts on the 
south, the Adriatic on the west, and 
the steppes of the Ukraine on the 
north; containing the isles of Greece^ 
the forests of Macedonia, the cedars of 
Lebanon, in its bosom ; numbering the 
Nile, the Danube, and the Euphrates 
among its inland streams; embracing 
all the nations who fought at Troy 
among its subjects, all the realms 



t By the census of 1841. the British Islands 
contained 26,860,000 sonis, which, spread 
over their total sur&ce of 122,000 square 
miles, gives 227 on an average i>er sqiuu*e 
mile. In England the proportion is 291, the 
population being 15,000,000, and the square 
mues, 60,88. 
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which hacft enUghtesed the worid 
among its provinees; giviiig law at' 
ODoe to Bgypt and JarmaLem, to Kine- 
veh and Babylon, to AifaAui and Gon- 
Btantinople; connected together by a 
vast inland sea, navigated by hardy 
and akiUul seamen, enjoying lumdreds 
of the £neet harbouxB in the worid on 
its diorea; with the vine and the olive 
clothing its alopesjthe orange and the 
citron loading its islfiB, the oak and the 
jHne flourishing on its mountains, the 
maize and the rice waving on its plains 
— ^it seemed to enjoy every advantage 
which the bounty of natun could ac- 
cumulate, to bestow happiness and 
contentment on the human lace. But 
all these blessings have been blasted 
by the despotism of the £ast and the 
rigidity of the Mahometan rule. Its 
noble plains were fast relapsing into 
deserts; its capaoiaas harboura desert- 
ed; wild beasts were resuming their 
dominion amidst the ruins of former 
magnificence; population, amidst the 
vapid increase of the European states, 
was retrograding, and fears were enter- 
tained for the extinction of the human 
race in those realms of boundless riches 
where the species was first crested.* 

8d. But anudst the general decay of 
the Tui^jsh empire^ the matchless si- 
tuation and natmal advantages of Con- 
STANTiNOFLE Still attracted a vast eon- 
oourse of inhabitants, and veiled un- 
der a robe of beauty the decline of the 
Queen of the East This eelebncted 
capital, the inoamparable ezeellenee of 
whose situation attracted the eagle ^e 
of Alexander the Chreat; which made 
the Bomans forget the sanctity of the 
Capitol, and transferred the metropolis 
of the worid to the shores of -tiie Bos- 
l^oruB ; which rent in twain the domin- 
ion of the legions, and yet singly sus- 
tained for a thousand years the empire 
of the East; which drew aside the cru- 
saders from the storm ol Jerusalem, 

* Upwardsofflf^yeanago.feare wereenter* 
tained of the entire extinction of the human 
race in the eastern provinces of the Turkish 
empire.— Eton's Twrkith Bnpire, 264. And 
the same fears are expressed hy a more re- 
cent observer in regani to some of the west- 
ern provinces, particularly the plains of Bou- 
raelia* WaUachia, and Moldavia.— Walsh's 
CtmttantitMpUf i. 198,194; andBtrcKiKOBAM's 
Muopotamiat i. 212. 



and attracted the Onunilis fiom their 
deserts; which threatened in one age 
every monarchy in Europe, and ejosted 
in another by weir mutual jealousy at 
its aoquisition-^^ad long formed the 
real object of discord between the 
courts of Paris and St Petersbuig. The 
desires of the cabinet of St Petersbuilf 
had been for above a oentury fixed on 
its acquisition ; towaids tbit object 
all their e£Ebrts had, since the days df 
Peter the Great, incessantly been di- 
rected; and it was only by the active 
interference of England that the total 
overthrow of the Turkish empire had 
been averted, on the eve of the revolir- 
tionary war, after the isXL of Ocmki^ 
So firmly bent was the Empress Cathe- 
rine on this splendid acquisition, that 
she named her eldest grancton JUex^ 
ander, and his second brother Constan- 
tine; hoping that the former would 
rival the glories of the Msoedoniaa 
conqueror, and the latter again renew 
on the BosphoruB the sway of theCross 
and the lustre of the Eastern empire. 

86. During the anxieties and dangers 
of that dreadful contest, the des^^ 
of the cabinet of St Peteraburg for the 
acquisition of Constantinople had for 
a time been suspended; but its pro- 
jects, guided by aristocratic fovesigfaty. 
were never forgotten. Even while yet 
reddng with the Mood of fViedland^ 
Alexander turned his anxious atten- 
tion to the longuoherished projects cf 
his fiamily and court; and Napoleon, 
bent on the acquisition of Spain for 
himself, gave a verbal consent, during- 
the conference of Tilsit, to the entire 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe 1^ 
the Russians, \cnde^ Chap. XLVi. § 80J.. 
But Roumelia and Constantinople were 
excluded from thi^ partition, and their 
destination left in the dark, even when 
it was agreed that the Osmanlis should 
be expelled from all their other posses^ 
sions in Europe. Napoleon, as he him- 
self hsB'told us, never oould bring his 
mind to consent to the cession of the 
Queen of the East to his northern 
rival: it soon afterwazds, as will im- 
mediately appear, formed the subject 
of angry contention between them. 
Combined with jealousy concerning 
Poland, and the non-observance by 
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Biauda of the Oontiaental Byttem, it 
was one of the real oauses of the Rua- 
aiaii inTafiion ; f>^<^ the prinoipal rnaairrn 
which directed the mighty coBqueror 
to Moscow instead of St Petenbuig, 
was tiie saeret project which he enter- 
tained of taming his yiotorious arms, 
after the subjugation of the Musoo- 
Tites, to the southwaod, and placing 
on his yictoriotts brows the diadem i3 
the Sastem empire.* 

87. It is not surprising that Constan- 
tinople should thus in every age have 
loxzned the chief object of human am- 
bition. PlaeedmidwaybetweenEurope 
and Asia, it is at once the natural em- 
IKrrium where the productions ai, the 
east and west find their mutual point 
of oontaety and the midway station 
where the internal wateivcommunica- 
tion of Elurope, Asia, and Africa unite 
in a common centre. While the waves 
of the Mediterranean and the JQgean 
bring to its harbour the whole produc- 
tions of Egypt, Libya, Italy, and Spain, 
the waters of the Danube, the Dniester, 
and the Volga, waft to the same &vour 
ed qoot the agricultural riches of Hun- 
gary, Qermany, thenkxatae,andBussia» 
The oaEavans of the desert, the rich 
loads of the camel and the dromedan^, 
meet within its walls; the ample sails 
and boundless riches of European com- 
meroe^-^ven the distant pendants of 
America and the Kew World — hasten 
to its quays, to convey the vast produc- 
tions of the old to the new hemisphere. 
An incomparable harbour, where a 
three^iecker can without danger touch 
the quay, while from its yard-arms a 
bold assailant may almost leap, like the 
Venetian Dandolo of old, on the walls, 
affords, within a deep bay several miles 
in length, ample room for all the fleets 
in the world to lie in safety. A broad 
inland sea, enclosed within impreg- 
nable gates, gives its navy the extiaor- 
diuary advantage of a safe place for 
padfic exercise and preparation ; nar- 

'* Naaoleon'B doaigxifl aa Conntwitinopte 
were of dd standiog, and bad constantly 
oocupied his mind since \3a.e treaty of Tilsit 
Shortly after that peace, when one of the 
ehief i>ei80Q8 in his councils spoke on the 
aali^eet of a general peace, he replied, wiih a 
fmakaMB vtacy unusual to him, "A general 
peace I it will be found only at Constanti- 
juyple."— CHAMntAY, ii. 235. 



row and windiagatrdiis ottfltthar aid% 
of fifteen or twenty miles in kngth, 
crowned by heights forming natural 
castles, render ^lis matcfalsas metro- 
polis impregnable to aU but land foreea. 
It Is the oiSy capital in the world, pei^ 
haps, which can never decline aslong 
as the human latoe endures, or the pre- 
sent wants of mankind continue; for 
the more that the wait .incwss in 
population and spbndour, the gnaater 
will be the traffic which muat pass 
through its gates in conveying to the 
inhabitants of its emphnathe lieh pro- 
ducts of the eastern sun; andthemon 
that Asia revives or. Kussia advanoea in 
civilisation, the more boundless must 
be the wealth which will be pound 
into its bosom by the vaat arteries 
which collect from their pilains the 
boundless streams of their eultivatimL 
88. Nor is the beauty of OonBtaBtiF> 
nople^ and the natural ezcellsneeof ita 
situation, inferior to thecommersialad- 
vantages which, for a thousand yeBi% 
prolonged the existenoe of the Bjwukr 
tine, and now singly compensate the 
decay of the Turkish empire. Th& 
powers of the greatest historical and 
descriptive painters of England and 
Franoe have hardly sufficed to portray 
its varied charms ; and if the penoiia> 
of Qibbon and Lamartine have in it 
found materials to crowd suooesaive- 
chapters of their immortal works, ». 
subsequent writer can handly be ex- 
pected to do justice to it in a single 
paragraph. Situated, lUce Rome and 
Moscow, on seven hills, but enjcgriug^. 
unlike them, the advantages of a mi^ 
ritime situation and the refreshing- 
breezes of the ocean-^ezhibitinginita 
sueceasive terraces, whichrise from the 
maigin of the water, a unique assent 
Uage of European domes, green foliage,, 
and eastern minarets; whh the noble 
harbour of the Golden Horn, ^^e mUea' 
in length, and yet capaUe of havm^ 
its mouth closed by a single diain, 
crowded with all the flags of Europe, 
lying in its bosom; and the blue ex- 
panse of the sea of Marmora, studded 
by white sails and light bexks,Cfpening 
in its front— it presents an asaembUige 
of strikuig points unparalleled in any 
other quarter of the gkbe. But great 
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as u the luitn of the capital, it is oat- 
done, to the real lover of the beauties 
of nature, by the extraordiDary variety 
and riohneas of the soenery in the chan- 
nel of the Boaphonu. There the stream 
which unites the Euzine to the sea of 
Harmora winds its devious course for 
nearly twenty miles through bold head- 
lands and lofty promontories. ; one 
shore of which, resplendent with the 
smiling villas, umbrageous woods, and 
hanging gardens of the East, falls so 
rapidly into the sea, that the acacia 
dips its branches in tiie wave, and the 
suls of the largest merchant-men al- 
most touch the dark green cypresses 
that crowd the shore. On the opposite 
coast) the features bear the character of 
savage magnificence ; the villages be- 
speak tjie wildness of oriental manners, 
the havens the spontaneous bounty of 
nature; while such is the depth of the 
water even close to the shore, that a 
seventy -four can lie in safety at the 
foot of the rocks, moored to the root of 
the lofty evergreen oskk, whose branches 
intermingle with its masts. 

89. The principal streng^ of the 
Turks, like that of all other Asiatic 
nations, has always consisted in their 
cavalry ; and no nation ever was bet- 
ter provided with light horse. Inde- 
pendent of the nomad tribes of Asia, 
which, as already mentioned, penetrate 
its eastern provinces in every direc- 
tion, the European and Asiatic proprie- 
tors, who equsdly hold their land under 
the tenure of mUitaiy service as spahis, 
furnish at all times a powerful body of 
admirable cavaliers. Every Turk, and, 
in fact, almost every oriental, is by 
nature a horseman. From their earli- 
«st infancy they are accustomed to the 
saddle; from dbildhood upwards their 
horses are their companions ; in youth, 
their principal exploits and rivalry con- 
'sist in the management of their steeds ; 
and in maturer years, all their journeys 
are performed on horseback. Beyond 
the distance of a few miles from some 
of their great towns, there is no such 
thing as a eaniage-way in any part of 
Turkey. Even the ladies of the harem 
perform their distant journeys in this 
tnanner, or on baskets slung on each 
aide of camels; and in the manage- 



ment of therein and the firmness of 
their seat, often rival the most accom- 
plished horsemen of western Europe. 

40. There are great varieties, how- 
ever, in the quality of the Turkish 
cavalry ; and none are comparable in 
dexterity and equipment to the spahis, 
who inhabit the broad and wooded 
Mount Hsemus. These horsemen, or 
their sons, are almost all proprietors of 
the ground ; and they hold their land 
by ^e tenure of military service, when 
called on by the Grand Seignior. Ac- 
customed from their infancy to dimb 
the wooded declivities of their native 
hills, they early acquire an extraordi- 
nary skill and hardihood in the man- 
agement of their steeds. A spahi 
will often ride at fall gallop up hills, 
over torrents, through thick woods, 
along the edge of precipices, or down 
steeps, where a European cavalier 
would hardly venture even to walk. 
This extraordinary boldness increases 
when they act together in masses. 
When so assembled, they dash down 
rocks, scale scaurs, and drive through 
bushwood in the most surprising man- 
ner. No obstacles intimidate, no diffi- 
culties deter, no disorder alarms them. 
The attacks of such bodies are in an 
especial manner to be dreaded in rug- 
ged or broken ground, where European 
infantry deem it impossible for caval- 
ry to act at all. The heads of two or 
three horsemen are first seen peeping 
through the bush-wood, or emerging 
out of the steep ravines by which the 
declivities are furrowed. Wo to the 
battalion or division that does not in- 
stantly stand to its arms, or form square 
on such videttes appearing. In an in- 
stant, five hundred or a thousand horse- 
men scale the rocks on all sides; with 
loud cries they gallop forward upon 
their enemy; the Turkishscimitar is be- 
fore theirhorses* heads,andinafew min- 
utes a whole regiment is cut to pieces. 

41. Although, however, the Turkish 
cavalry constitutes the main strength 
of their armies, yet they have the com- 
mand of a very numerous body of foot- 
soldiers. These originally consisted of 
the military feudatories, who held their 
land for service in war, just as the feu- 
dal tenants of Christian Europe did. 
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They constituted the main strength ol 
the Ottoman armies in their best days, 
and their number was variously esti- 
mated at from forty thousand to sixty 
thousand men. But a new method of 
recruiting the foot service was adopted 
by Orkhan, father of the famous Amu- 
rath the First, who selected a fifth 
part of the most robust of the pri- 
Boners of the Christian nations, whom 
he compelled to adopt the Mahometan 
faith, and from whpm, or their sons, 
he formed a new body of troops called 
the Yenetcherse or Janissaries, who 
soon acquired an extraordinary cele- 
brity in the European wars. Their 
discipline and mode of fighting was 
very similar to that of the English 
light infantry or French ttrailleurs. 
From being constantly embodied, they 
soon acquired a high degree of perfec- 
tion and discipline ; and at a time when 
no other power in Europe had a simi- 
lar force to oppose them, they were 
well-nigh irresistible. At the siege of 
Malta, under Solyman the Magnificent, 
during the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
and in the repeated invasions of Hun- 
gary which took place in that time, 
till the siege of Vienna in 1683, they 
were the terror of all Christendom. 
This favoured body soon came to enjoy 
80 many privileges, and so much con- 
sideration, particularly from the pri- 
vilege of setting up a trade in any 
town, that great numbers of persons in 
aJl parts of the empire enroUed them- 
selves imder their banners. Their 
whole number throughout the empire 
might amount^ at the treaty of Tilsit, 
to one hundred thousand persons cap- 
able of bearing arms, of whom eighteen 
or twenty thousand were to be found 
in Constantinople or the adjoining vil- 
lages. Not more than a third of this 
number, however, were permanently 
embodied, except on a particular crisis; 
but they were all liable to be called.on 
when the service of the state required 
it; and sixty or seventy thousand ex- 
cellent soldiers could in this way be 
arrayed, when any crisis demanded 
their services, round the standards of 
the Prophet. 
42. In addition to these regular forces 
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of feudal militia^ the Qrand Seignior 
was entitled at any time to call out 
the whole Mahometan population in his 
dominions capable of bearing arms; 
and although such an array, often 
hastily brou^t together and always 
undisciplined, would not in any Euro- 
pean nation have been formidable, yet 
it was by no means to be despised^ 
from the peculiar habits of the Otto- 
mans. In consequence of the troubled 
state of the countrv, and the great 
pride which they take in costly wea- 
pons, every Turk is accustomed to the 
use of arms. They are in general 
adepts in the management of the gun, 
the pistol, the scimitar, and the lance. 
Being almost aU either sturdy cultiva- 
tors or ftardy cavaliers, they are equal- 
ly ready for the foot or the horse ser- 
vice; and, what was wholly unknown 
in any otJier army, an officer might, 
with perfect security, at any time put 
a janissary on horseback, or enrol a 
spahi among the companies of foot- 
soldiers. The Turkish artillery was 
long superior to that of the European 
powers; and although it has not kept 
pace with the progress of western sci- 
ence, and had sunk from its former cele- 
brity during the wars of the eighteenth 
century, yet it was still formidable from 
the great number of guns which their 
armies brought into battle, and the 
rapidity with which their admirable 
horses moved them from one part of 
the field to another. 

43. An empire possessing military 
resources of this description, while ani- 
mated by the spirit of religious zeal,, 
and held together by the bond of suc- 
cessful plunder, was a most formidable 
object of apprehension to the Christian 
powers, (hi many occasions it was 
only by the most strenuous efforts^ 
and a union among the western powers 
that could hardly have been expected, 
that Christendom was saved from Ma- 
hometan subjugation. But religious 
zeal, and the lust of conquest, though, 
two of the most powerful passions, 
which ever rouse the human breast, 
cannot be relied on for permanent 
efforts. The firat generally bums so 
fiercely that it extinguishes itself after 
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a km fsaufoMoDM; the leoond, depen- 
dent on the ezoitement of worldly de- 
tSxcB, 31 kept alive elmoct entirely by 
the conturaance of worldly suooeBB. 
Tin yidom inetitationB and waating 
tjyranny of the Turkish empire were in- 
eapaUe of fomiahing that ateady sup- 
port to military power which origin- 
ated with the hereditaiy aiiatoGracy 
and free spirit of weatem Europe. The 
Christians had at first the utmost di£Bi- 
eulty in stemming the torrent of Asia- 
tic invasion ; and the destinies of the 
world never, perhaps, hung so nicely 
balanced as when Charles conquered 
the Saracens on the field of Tours, or 
when John Sobieski raised the siege of 
Vienna with the PoUsh lances. But 
tiiese two memorable battles, by stop- 
ping the career of conquest, and cool- 
ing the ardour of fanaticism in the 
ranks of the Mahometans, proved fatal 
to their cause both in western and 
eastern Europe. Disaster never ceased 
to succeed disaster, tiU, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, the arms 
of the Moors were forced backward 
from the banks of the Loire across the 
Straits of Qibraltar; and the jealousy 
of the European powers, excited by 
the inestimable prize of Constanti- 
nople, alone has prevented them, long 
before this time, from driving the 
Turks across the Bosphorus into their 
native seats in the deserts of Asia. 

44. During the decline of the Otto- 
man empire, which has now continued 
to recede for a hundred and fifl^ years, 
they have, however, maintained many 
long and bloody wars both with the 
Atntrians and Russians ; and the tena- 
city with which they still hold their 
territory, and the vigour with which 
they have so often risen from shocks 
which seemed fatal to their cause, prove 
what powerfulelements ot strength ex- 
ist in the courage and energy of the 
Turkish population to resist so many 
external diffitsters, and the more unob- 
served but fatal Influence of such long- 
eontinued internal oppression. Thte 
tenacity of life is the more remarkable, 
when it is recollected that everywhere 
a hallj^ in some places two-thirds, of the 
whole population of the empire are 
Christians; and that nations and sects 



of all imaginable varieties compose the 
motley array of the inferior dasses of 
the Ottoman empire. The merchants 
are almost all Greeks or Armenians; 
the sailors, islanders from the Andii- 
pelago; the money-lenders, Jews; the 
watermen and cultivators, generally 
the descendants of the iidiabitants A 
the old Greek empire. Three millions 
of Turks in Europe, and perhaps four 
millions in their Asiatic dominions-^ 
hardly more tlum a half, perha^ not a 
third, of the whole inhabitants — not 
only retain all this varied population 
in entire subjection, but compel them 
to labour for their support, and to pay 
taxes to their government: a factwhic£^ 
however surprising, is thrown into the 
shade by the still more wonderful sway 
maintained by a much smaller number 
of British over the immense popula* 
tion of the Indian peninsula. 

45. The fortresses of Turkey are far 
from being worthy of respect, if -die 
construction of their ramparts is alone 
taken into consideration; but they be- 
come most formidablestrongholdsfrom 
the manner in which they are defended 
by the Mussulman population. They 
have no idea of bastions or covered 
ways, nor of one rampart enfilading 
another, nor of the system of outworks, 
which form the strength of modern 
fortifications. Brahilow, Widdin, and 
Belgrade, which possess these advan^ 
tages, have all owed them to the Chris* 
tian powers which at different times 
have had them in their hands. The 
real Turkish fortresses, such as Silift* 
tria and Boudschouck, on the Danube, 
are merely towns surrounded by a lofty 
wall, in front of which runs a deep 
ditcL Here and there a few round 
towers or bastions form so many sal* 
lent angles, but they are of no other 
use than to mount a few cannon. On 
the top of the wall is placed a row of 
gabions, with embrasures for guns, be»^ 
hind which the besieged are completely 
screened from the firo both of artillery 
and musketry; and at short distanoea 
are loopholed guard-houses,from which 
they keep up a destructive fire on the 
assailants. Subterraneous passages ar« 
worked under the ramparts, by which 
they are enabled to fill the lower part 
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of the diteh aboTe ih« water with mas- 
keteera, who often prove eztremelv 
ttAal during an aaaanlt. The strength 
of the Turkish fortificationa, therefore, 
does not oonaist in the solidity of the 
wozka, or their soientific conaixaetion; 
but the ohstinacj of their defence often 
renders them more formidable obsta> 
dee than the most regular ramparts of 
western Europe. 

46. A veiy sufficient reason may be 
aaaigned for the resolute manner in 
which the Ottomans defend their walla : 
it is neoeasity. The Grand Seignior 
makes no distinotion between muf or- 
tnne and pusillanimity. The bow- 
string in general awaits alike the Tio- 
tim of superior power and the betrayer 
iA patriotio dulr^; and such is the in- 
Teteraoy irith which war has long been 
carried on between the Mussulman and 
Christian powers, that all the inhabi- 
tants are well aware that death or cap- 
tiTity awaits them if the town is carried 
bv assault, or even surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. Thus their only chance of 
safety is in the most resolute resist- 
ance* Thirty thousand persons, of 
whom one*ha& were inhabitants of the 
town, perished in the assault of Ismael 
in 1789 : fifteen thousand were made 
prisoners, and for the most part sold as 
slaves, or transported into the country 
of the conqueror. Thus the terrible 
maxim of ancient war, vas vietis, is con- 
stantly before the eyes alike of the dti- 
aens as of the garrisons of Turkish 
fortified towns ; and as the calamity 
involves alike persons of all religions 
who are found withinthedevoted walls, 
it unites aH persuasions, Christians, 
Jews, and Mussulmans, in one common 
and cordial league against the ruthless 
assailants. 

47. The assault of tiie rampart is 
generally considered in Western Eu- 
rope as the termination of a siege; 
many brave commanders have deemed 
their duty sufficiently discharged when 
they held out till the breach was prac- 
ticable; and even the more rigorous 
code of miUtary duty established by 
l^apoleon only required one assault 
to be withstood. In Turkey, on the 
other hand, the mounting of the breach 
J8 bat the beginning of the serious 



part of the defence. The Turks sel* 
dom disquiet themselves about retard- 
ing the approadies of the besiegers; 
frequently do not return a shot 
to the breaching batteries ; let the 
ruined part of the rampart take its 
chance; but bend their whole efforts 
to the preparation of the means of d^ 
fence against the assaulting columns 
who get in by that entrance. For this 
puipose eveiT ledge, roof, window, and 
wall, which bears upon the approach 
to the breach, or the space inside of 
it behind the rampart, is lined with 
musketeers ; and columns are arranged 
on either side of the opening within 
the wall, to assail the enemy when, 
disordered by the tumult of success, 
he has descended into the interior of 
the place. In the deadly strife which 
then ensues, the equipments and skill 
in the use of arms of the Turks gene* 
rally prove superior to the discipline 
of the Europeans : in personal contests 
the bayonet is no match for the scimi- 
tar, at least when wielded by the janis- 
saries. Every Turk, besides his mus- 
ket, has a pair of pistols, a sabre, and 
slightly-curved poniard, two feet long^ 
of fearful efficacy in combats hand-to- 
hand; and they have all been accus- 
tomed almost daily to the use of these 
arms from their infancy. It may 
readily be conceived that when the 
Christian columns, armed only with 
the bayonet, out of breath and dis* 
ordered by ^e rush and ascent of the 
breach, mid themselves suddenly as- 
sailed in front and on both flanks by 
such antagonists so armed, it is seldom 
indeed that they can come off victo- 
rious; and in fact it would never so 
happen, were it not that the Ottomans, 
though constitutionally brave, are 
sometimes seized with unaccountable 
panics, which lead them to take to 
flight at a time when the means of 
victory are still in their power. 

48. The long-established and often- 
experienced superiority of the Otto- 
man cavalry early led to a very pecu- 
liar oiganisation and array of the Rus- 
sian armies by whom they were to be 
opposed. Squares of infantry were 
soon found to be the only effectual 
mode of resisting the attacks of that 
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Aerj and redoubtable hone, and for a 
considerable time these squares con- 
sisted of the whole army, which was 
drawn up in one solid column, like 
the corps of Korsakoff at Zurich, in 
1799, [ante, Chap. xx7in. § 47} It was 
in a great degree owing to this defec- 
tive oi^ganisation that Peter the Qreat 
was reduced to such extremities on 
the Pruth in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. But it was at 
length discovered that, under such an 
arrangement, the greater part of the 
Christian host was kept in crowded 
ranks, in a state of perfect inefficiency; 
and therefore the more eligible plan 
was adopted of forming lesser squares, 
none of which were composed of more 
than twelve battalions. These squares 
had their artillery at the comers, the 
^officers were in the centre, the cavalry 
outside, but ready to be withdrawn 
into the interior if necessary; and the 
masses were placed at such distances, 
in an angular position towards each 
other, that the enemy's horse were 
generally exposed, on penetrating be- 
tween them, to a fire on each flank ; 
just as the Mamelukes were, by a simi- 
lar arrangement on Napoleon's part, 
at the battle of the Pyramids. At the 
battle of Kagul in 1770, the Russians 
had five of these squares ; and at the 
affair of Schumla, on the 30th June 
1774, Romanzoff advanced to the at- 
tack of the Turks in the same forma- 
tion. 

49. More recently, however, and 
«ince discipline has so much improved 
in the Muscovite ranks, the oidinary 
■system is to advance, as is usual 
.against other troops, in open columns, 
from whence it is easy to form squares 
when the enemy are at hand. The con- 
stant habit of combating in this man- 
ner, and of looking for safety, not to 
flight, which would be utterly vain be- 
fore the Turkish cavalry, but to the 
strength of their squares, has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the re- 
markable steadiness of the Russian in- 
fantry. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme ease with which the cavaliers 
can always make their escape on their 
admirable horses has increased the 
natural disposition of the Asiatic 



people to desultory warfare, and con- 
firmed that tendency to dissolve after 
any considerable disaster which more 
or less belongs to all but regular troops, 
and justified the saying of the old 
Prince of Saxe-Cobouig, who with 
Suwarroff defeated them so severely 
in 1789, that '^ whenever he had once 
given the Turks a good beating, he 
felt no disquietude about them for the 
remainder of the campaign." 

50. The Turkish method of fighting 
exactly resembles that of the ancients; 
and a battle with them recalls to ns 
those actions between the Romans and 
Asiatics of which lavy and Polybius 
have left such graphic descriptions. 
They constantly fortify their camps; 
and when the day of battle arrives, 
draw out their forces in regular array 
in front of their intrenchments, where 
their stores, tents, ammunition, and 
riches are deposited. When the com- 
bat begins, they pour down with loud 
cries and extreme impetuosity, often 
on three sides at once of the squares 
of their enemy ; the whole plain is 
covered with their horsemen; while 
their numerous guns endeavour to 
shake the enemy's array. It requires 
no small steadiness even in veteraa 
troops to withstand such a charge. la 
close or single combat, whether in the 
field or in the breach, the European 
bayonet has never proved a match for 
the Turkish scimitar; and no other 
nation is likely to find it more effica- 
cious, when it failed in the hands of 
the French grenadiers in the breach 
of Acre, and of the Russian infantry 
on the ramparts of Roudschouck.* 
Generally speaking, accordingly, the 
Russian horse seek safety within the 
battalions of their infantry. Often the 
Turkish cavalierB, half -drunk with 
opium, pierce even the most solid 
squares; and instances are not want- 
ing of their having, amidst the smoke 
and the strife, gone right throujgh, 
and escaped on the opposite side with- 
out knowing where they had been. 

« Eight thousand M uoooTltes thoro perished 
ander the Turkish admitar; aud the Vizier 
wrote to the Grand Seignior, that so numer- 
ous were the heads taken off the Infidel, that 
they TTould make a bridge from earth te 
heaven. 
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But if ihe first onset fails, as is often 
the case, the strength of the Ottomans^ 
like the spring of a wild beast^ is bro- 
ken ; it is no easy matter to make them 
rally for continued efforts ; and if for^ 
tune proves in the end adverse, the 
vast array frequently disperses — every 
man returns to his home by the short- 
est road — ^the intrenched camp, with 
the whole stores and artillery of the 
army^ is carried by storm; and the 
Vizier, who had a few days before been 
at the head of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, is sometimes scarcely 
able to collect ten thousand round the 
standards of the Prophet. 

61. The bloody war from 1736 to 
178d, in which Marshal Munich bore 
so distinguished a part, and which 
more than repaired the disasters of 
Peter the Great on the Pruth, contri- 
buted in an essential manner to weak* 
en the Turkish militaiy power, by 
withdrawing from their dominion, and 
arraying definitively under the Rus- 
sian banners, the Cossack and nomad 
tribes who in former wars had proved 
such formidable antagonists to their 
arms. Since that time the Muscovite 
battalions no longer invade the Otto- 
man plains trusting to their squares of 
foot alone, and painfully toiling, like 
the legions of Crassus in ancient, or 
those of Peter the Qreat in modem 
times, in the midst of never-ceasing 
clouds of Asiatic horse. The lances 
of the Cosdacks are now seen on their 
side — the nomad tribes wheel round 
their maases ; and although the little 
hardy ponies on which these light- 
horsemen are mounted are no match 
in the shock of a charge for the superb 
steeds of the Osmanlis, and the lance, 
even in the bravest hands, can hardly 
waid off the keen edge of the Damas- 
cus scimitar — ^yet, in performing the 
duty of videttes and scouring the coun- 
try for provisions, they are decidedly 
their superiors. No Turkish army 
can now contend with the agility and 
address at the outposts of the Cossack 
horsemen ; and the fate of Petec the 
Great on the banks of the Pruth — 
that of being starved out by clouds of 
light horse — would now perhaps befall 
the Turkish army which should ven- 



ture to trust itself in the open plains 
in their presence. 

52. Such has been the importance 
of this change, and of the increasing 
strength of the Russian and decline of 
the Ottoman power, that the Balkan 
must have been crossed and Constan- 
tinople taken long before this time, 
had it not been for another circum- 
stance which, for more thsn half a 
century, has prolonged the existence 
of the Turkish empire. This is the 
desert and pestilential nature of the , 
vast plains forming the lower part 
of the basin of the Danube, which 
have always formed the theatre of 
war between them and the Christian 
powers. The flat parts of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, as well as of northern 
Bulgaria, five-sixths of which, from the 
devastation of long-continued war, and 
the ceaseless oppression of the Turks, 
are in a state of natui'e, are exceedingly 
unhealthy in the autumnal monti^. 
Their low situation exposes them to 
frequent inundation and deluges of 
wet in the winter and early part of the 
season, which the great heats and long 
drought of summer dry up, and ren- 
der the source of marsh miasmata of 
the most fatal kind in the close of the 
season. At this time vegetation is 
withered; the pasture for the cavalry 
disappears; the earth, parched and 
hardened, cracks in several places, and 
pestilential effluvia spread with the 
exhalations drawn up from the dried 
pools by the burning sun. 

53. Upon the German troops in par- 
ticular this malaria generally proved 
so fatal, that it cut off more than half 
their numbers in every campaign; and 
though upon the Russian constitution 
it was somewhat less destructive, yet 
it never failed to occasion greater ra- 
vages than the sword of the enemy. 
If these provinces were traversed by 
roads passable for wheeled carriages, 
it would be an easy matter tu reach 
the foot of the Balkan range from the 
Russian frontier while the plains are 
still healthy, and the yet green herb- 
age affords ample pasturage for the 
horses. But the difficulty of dragging, 
the artillery and waggons over several, 
hundred miles of uncultivated plains^ 
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wb«r« there are no roads, and proTi* 
eioiie are bo acantytliat the anay must 
bring its whole supplies with itself, is 
•ach, that it is hanlly possible to reach 
tiie northern face of the mountains be- 
fore the great heats have oommenced; 
and, when this is done, the strength 
of Sdhumla and the courage of the in- 
habitants of the Balkan haye hitiierto 
always arrested the invaders, till the 
pestilential gales of autumn obliged 
them to retire. Thus, in its last stage 
ci decrepitude, Turitey has deriy^ 
safety from the effects of its own de- 
Tastations; and, sheltered behind the 
desert which itself has made, has found 
that security in the desolation which 
it probably would not have done from 
the prosperity of its empire. 

54. The only artificial barrier, in a 
military point of riew, which Turkey 
possessed on its northern frontier, was 
the line of the Danube, on which sere* 
ral fortresses stood, wMch, if the Otto> 
mans had possessed the military skill 
of the French, would have rendered it 
as impervious as the Rhine to hostile 
invasion. Brahilow, Giuigevo, Silis- 
tria» Rottdsdiouck, Hirsova, and Wid- 
din, besides several others of less note, 
constituted this formidable line of de- 
fence ; and though their fortifications 
would not bear a comparison with the 
works of Vauban and Cohom, yet, 
manned by Turkish garrisons, and de- 
fended by the dagger and the scimitar, 
they formed a most effectual barrier. 
Aa invading army from the north 
iound itself compelled to secure one 
or more of these barrier fortresses be- 
fore it ventured to cross the Danube; 
the desperate defence of the janissaries 
■and inhabitants, prolonged, in almost 
every instance, the siege for some 
months, and meanwhile the season of 
.spring and the early part of summer 
had passed; the Mussulman proprie- 
tors had assembled in the great in- 
trenched camp of Schumla; the Bal- 
kan bristled with daring caWUers ; and 
the invading army, after it had effect- 
ed with toil and bloodshed its con- 
•quest of the guardian fortresses of the 
Dtmube, foimd Itself doomed to tra- 
verse a great extent of open wateriess 
plains teeming with pestilential exhala- 



tions, only to see its immbers melt in in- 
glorious warfare at tiie foot of the gnat 
mountain barrier of Constantino^e. 

56. War is the nattucalstaite between 
the Muscovites and tiie Turics : the in- 
tervals of peace are only traces. The 
slightest cause can at any time blow 
up the slumbering embers into a eon- 
flagration; and if pretexts are vraiHing^ 
the radical and paramount duty of de- 
stroying the Infidel is a sufficient rea- 
son, when it seems expedient on either 
side, for renewing hostilities. In the 
present instance^ however, it wae not 
the interest^ as it oertalnly was nottiie 
wish, of the Turks, to continue hoetil« 
ities, when theyhaid been deserted by 
Napoleon after the oondusion of the 
treaty of Tilsit. They had been in- 
volved in the contest in consequenos 
of the dispute about the appointment 
of tile hospodars, or governors, of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, of which an ac- 
count has already been given, and the 
impolitic invasion of these provinces 
by the Russian armies under General 
Michelson, in autumn 1806, on the eve 
of the war between Prussia and France^ 
[ante, Chap. xlv. § 56], and the still 
more injudicious and calamitous a^ 
taidk by the English on Egypt in spring 
1807, which, without weakening their 
power, increased their irritation, [ionte, 
Chap. XLV. § 72]. It has been already 
mentioned that the Turks-^who at 
that period were weakened by the re- 
volt both of tiie Pasha c^ widdin, a 
strong place on the Danube, and oi 
Czemy Geoige, the far-famed rebel 
chief of Servia, who had succeeded in 
erecting an independent principality in 
that province, where he was at the 
head of fifty thousand mm — were un- 
able to withstand the invasion of forty 
thousaoid Russian troops on the plains 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; and that^ 
accordingly, they abandoned entirely 
these provinces to the enemy, [ante, 
Chap. XLV. § 57], and prepared only to 
defend the line of tiie Danube^ the 
fortresses of which they put in a good 
state of defence. 

56. War was formally declared by 
Russia against Turkey in January 1807; 
and altiiough the bold and well-oon- 
ceived but iU-exeouted expedition of 
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8ir JohA Duekworih agamst ConstaB- 
tinople bad « pow«ff ul effect in niu»* 
ixtg the Mshomotan ipirit in the em- 
pire, yet a tragieal event which aoon 
after enraed aeemed again to prostiate 
its reyiyingf straigth, and expose it 
all but defenceless to the blows of its 
invetemte enemy. Sultan Selim, an 
amiable and weU*inf onned yoong man, 
had become sensible of the inveterate 
weakness of the Ottoman empirci and, 
like his m<Hre figorous and undaunted 
successor, he conoeiTcd that the true 
remedy for these evils, and the only 
means of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Tuikey in the Suropean com- 
monwealth, was by graduslly ingraft- 
ing on its inhabitants both the civil 
and military institutions of Christen- 
dom. These attempts, hazardous in 
some degree in all old-established coun- 
tries, were in an especial manner to be 
dreaded in Turkey, from the political 
influence, as well as military power, of 
the numerous body of janissaries, who 
had contriyed to engross almost all the 
ofiEicial situations of consequence in the 
Mate. What cMefly, in the first in- 
atonce, excited tilieir jealousy was the 
corps of Nkam-Jedeed, or new troops, 
who were disciplined in the European 
method, and lodged in the principal 
bemM^ of Constantinople. They were 
intended, as th^ were well aware^ to 
form the nucleus of a military force 
adequate te curb, and pa:haps in the 
end pvmish, their excesses. The in- 
tritttasg the forts of the Bospboras, 
the gates of the capital, to these young 
troops, in an espe^al manner excited 
their jealousy. Emissaries from the 
janissary corps, nnknown to the Sut 
tan, mingled in their ranks; the 
powerful body of the nlemahs, or 
priesthood, bt^aa to preach insurrec- 
tion, upon the ground of the Sultan 
aiming at the overthrow of the funda- 
mentfd institutions of the Koran and 
the empire; and a widespread con- 
spiracy was fonned among the diaaf- 
fected, for tiie destruction of the re- 
forming Sultan and his confidential 
minister, Mahmoud. 

57. Mahmoud was the first victim. 
A well-concerted conspiracy among the 
l^uards of the forts of t^ Bespheras, 



some d whom had been won over by 
the janisaarisfl^ proved fatal to that 
minister. He was assailed by some 
perfidious yamacks at the moment 
when he ordered them to put on the 
uniform of the new troops, whioh thsy 
had declared their willuigness to do^ 
In the first instance the Sultan's faithn 
ful guards resoued him from theiv 
hands, but it was only to meet death 
on the Asiatic ooact, at Buyukdere^ 
when he disembarked from a boat into 
which he had thrown himself to escape . 
from their furv. The yamacks now 
everywhere broke out into open insur* 
reeticm; the janissaries isvoured them; 
the Castles of Europe and Asia^ the 
bulwarks of the Dardanellei^ fell into 
their Kf >ft 4 ^i The ulemahn dedarsd 
against the Sukan, upon the ground 
of his having attempted to subvert the 
fundamental institotiotts of their reU-i 
gion ; the heads of the priaoipal per- 
sons in Conetaufcinople wws sucosss' 
ively brought by the ferocious bands 
of anHaasinr to the square of the Bt* 
meidan, the headquarters of the iasov- 
gents; the Sultan himself only pur- 
(diased a momentary respite, by de* 
livering up to their fuiy the Bostandji* 
Bashi, w1k> was particularly obnojdouej 
and the ferocious Cabakchy-Oglou, the 
chi^of the rebellious yaamcJys, gained 
the eutiie command of the captaL 
After two days of bloodshed and eon* 
fusion, which recalled the wont days 
of prsstoriau license^ Selim was for» 
mally dethroned by the Qtand Mufti^ 
who announced to hini, in person, hie 
deposition. He was consigaed to pri* 
son ; at the entrance of which he met 
hienephew Mustapha, who was brought 
out thence to be plaeed on the throne^ 
and whMn he embraced in passing, 
wishing him prosperity, and commend- 
ing his subjects to his care. Immedi' 
ately the caasinon of the castles sbp 
nounced the commencement of the 
reign of the new Sultan ; the foreign 
ambassadors all reeogiused his autno- 
ntj*, the immense population of the 
city submitted with acclamations ie 
his officers ; and the uniortuna^ Se- 
lim, shut up in a dungeon, w(mi soob ae 
completely f (»gotten as if he had never 
existed. 
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58. But although the revolution ap- 
peared to be thuB completely success- 
fttl in Constantinople, a greater degree 
of fidelity lingered in the breast of the 
troops on the Danube, and the progress 
of events in the capital paved the way 
for a second revolution. Frivolous, 
sensual, and apathetic, the new Sul- 
tan, Mustapha, proved himself en- 
tirely uneqiud to the direction of the 
fearful tempest which had elevated 
him to the throne. Disunion soon 
broke out among the chiefs who had 
headed the revolt, whose common ra- 
pacity rendered them alike an object 
of horror to the people. The pei^di- 
ous Mousa- Pasha, ike Eaimmakam, 
who had been the main cause of Selim's 
overthrow, wss seized, deposed, and 
his property confiscated; the ferocious 
Cabakchy-Oglou became all-powerful, 
and substituted in his stead Tayar 
Pasha, formerly Pasha of Trebizonde, 
who had been displaced by the former 
Sultan. Tayar, however, soon showed 
himself not less tyrannical and rapa- 
dous than his predecessor. Prince 
SucEO, the first dragoman of the Porte, 
was by his orders massacred at the 
gates of the seraglio, upon suspicion of 
having revealed to the ambassador of 
France the secret intention of the 
Divan to treat with England. Tayar*8 
extortions roused the populace against 
him, who crowded round the gates of 
the seraglio demanding his head. His 
old ally Cabakchy yielded to the tor- 
rent, and proclaimed himself his ene- 
my; and the tyrannical Kaimmakam, 
abandoned by all, was glad to escape 
to Roudschouck, where Mustapha Bair- 
akdar, the commander of that place, 
was secretly collecting the disaffected, 
and fomenting a counter-revolution. 

69. The arrival of Tayar, and his 
imminent danger, determined their 
measures. Selecting a choice body of 
four thousand horse, followed by twelve 
thousand infantry, chiefly the new 
troops, who could be reHed on, he 
crossed the Balkan to Adrianople ; and, 
together, they marched to Constanti- 
nople, bearing with them the Sand- 
jahBeheriff, or standard of Mahomet. 
Bairakdar combated the rebels with 
their own weapons. Hadgi-Ali, forti- 



fied by a firman of the Grand Vizier, 
surrounded the house of Cabakchy- 
Oglou in the night with troops, sur- 
prised him in the middle of his harem, 
and cut off his head, which he sent to 
Bairakdar. The cries of the women of 
the harem having alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, the yamacks assembled to 
arms ; disregarding the firman of the 
Grand Vizier, they attacked and over- 
threw the handful of troops with 
which Hadgi-Ali had destroyed Cab- 
akchy-Oglou, and shut them up in 
some houses, to which they set fire. 
The intrepid Ali, however, sallied forth 
sword in hand, cut his way through 
the besiegers, and threw himself into 
one of the castles of the Bosphonis, 
from whence, after being vainly be- 
sieged by the yamacks for three days, 
he made his way to the victorious 
army of the Grand Vizier, now at the 
gates of Constantinople. 

60. At the entrance of the capital, 
Bairakdar made known his conditions 
to Sultan Mustapha, viz., that he 
should ejdle the Grand Mufti, and dis- 
band the yamacks. Too happy to ex> 
tricate himself from such a crisis by 
these concessions, the Sultan at onca 
agreed. Bairakdar feigned entire satis- 
faction, and the deluded sovereign re- 
sumed with undiminished zest his 
favourite amusements. But the un- 
daimted pasha of Roudschouck had 
deeper designs in view. A few days 
after, learning that the Grand Seignior 
had gone to pass the day with tho 
ladies of his harem, at one of his kiosks, 
or country residences, he put himself 
at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
and, as the Grand Vizier hesitated to 
accompany him, violently tore from 
his hands the seals of office, made him- 
self master of the Sandjak-scJieriff, and, 
preceded by that revered standard, 
marched to the seraglio to dethrona 
the reigning Sultan, and restore the 
captive Selim. The outer gates of the 
palace flew open at the sight of the 
sacred ensign; but the bostandjis at 
the inner gates opposed so firm a re- 
sistance, that time was afforded for the 
Sultan to return by a back way, and 
regain his private apartments. Mean- 
while Bairakdar^s troops thundered at 
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the gates, and loadly demanded that 
Selim should instantly be restored to 
itkem, and seated on the throne. To 
gain time, Mustapha's adherents feigned 
compUance ; but» meanwhile, he him- 
self gave orders that Selim should be 
strangled in prison. The order was 
imm^iately executed, and the dead 
body of the unhappy Sultan thrown 
into the court to Bairakdar's troops. 
Pierced to the heart, the faithful Bur- 
akdar threw himself on his master^s 
remains, which he bedewed with his 
tears. In a transport of rage he ordered 
the officers of. the seraglio, by whom 
the murder had been committed, to 
be brought before him and instantly 
executecL Sultan Mustapha was de- 
throned, and shut up in the same pri- 
son from which Selim had just been 
brought to execution; and his young- 
er brother Mahmoud, the last of the 
royal and sacred race, was put on the 
throne. 

61. It might have been supposed 
that this bloody catastrophe would 
have terminated these frightful revo- 
lutions ; but fortune was not yet weary 
of exhibiting on this dark stage the 
mutabiUty of human affidrs. Bairak- 
dar, as the just reward of his fidelity 
and courage, was created Qrand Vizier, 
and for some months the machine of 
government went on smoothly and 
quietly; but it was soon discovered 
tiiat Sultan Mahmoud was not less 
determined to reform the national in- 
stitutions than Selim had been ; that 
to this disposition he joined an inflexi- 
bility of character, which rendered him 
incomparably more formidable; and 
that the great capacity of the Grand 
Vizier rendered it highly probable that 
their projects would soon be carried 
into complete execution. The jealousy 
of the janissaries was again awaken- 
ed. A large portion of the army which 
had overthrown Sultan Mustapha, had 
been withdrawn to make head against 
the Russians on the Danube ; and the 
opportunity seemed favourable for 
again assailing the new order of things. 
The ulemahs, the mufti, and the lead- 
ers of the disaffected, again organised 
an insurrection, and it broke out in 
the middle of November. 



^ 62. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions which Mahmoud and the Qrand 
Vizier Bairakdar could ta^e, the party 
of the janissaries on this occasion 
proved victorious. A furious multi- 
tude of these haughty pnetorians sur- 
rounded the noble barracks of the new 
troops, set fire to them, and consumed 
several hundreds in the conflagration ; 
while another body directed their stepa 
to the palace of the Grand Vizier, and 
a third to the seraglio itself. Four 
thousand chosen guards defended the 
Sultan, and defeated all the efforts of 
the insurgents at that point ; but the 
few faithful defenders of the Grand 
Vizier were driven into his palace, to 
which the savage multitude immedi- 
ately set fire ; and the heroic Bairak- 
dar, to shorten his sufferings, himself 
set fire to a powder magazine, which 
he had provided as a last resource 
against his enemies, and, with his 
whole household, was blown into the 
air. 

63. Indignant at these scenes of hor- 
ror. Sultan Mahmoud gave orders for 
his troops to sally forth from the se- 
raglio, and others from the adjoining 
forts of the Bosphorus to enter the 
town ; and Constantinople immedi- 
ately became the theatre of general 
bloodshed, massacre, and conflagration. 
The insuigents set fire to every quar- 
ter of which they obtained possession, 
to augment the confusion; and men, 
women, and children perished alike by 
the sword or in the flames. At length, 
after jEorty-eight hours of continued 
combat and unceasing horror, the party 
of the janissaries prevailed : great part 
of the new troops perished by their 
hands; the remainder surrendered; 
and the Sultan, who had previously 
strangled his rival Mustapha in prison, 
was compelled to purchase peace by 
the sacrifice of all his ministers who 
were bent on the new order of things. 
Yet even in these moments of victori- 
ous insurrection, the force of old at- 
tachment and long-established loyalty 
to the sacred race was apparent. Mah- 
moud, the last of the race of Othman, 
with which the existence of the empire 
was thought to be wound up, became 
the object of veneration even to th« 
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rebds wlio had snbrerted hu gawetn- 
mont; and he reigned in mlety, with 
deapotio power, by the aupport of the 
very faction who woold haye conaigned 
him to the dungeoo» and {Nrobabhr to 
the bowatring, had hia in^rxaoned re- 
lative aundred to be elev»ted to the 
throne. 

6i. Intheaeaanguinarytomultaythe 
great bulk of the people remained in a 
atate of paaaive indifferenGe^ ready to 
f nbmit impUoitly to either of the fao- 
tiona whidi mig^t prove vietorioiiB in 
the atrife. The oonteet lay between 
the ulemaha, the mufti, and the jania- 
Mortea on the (me aide, and the court 
and officera of atate^ with sack of the 
new troopa aa they had oigaaiised, on 
the other. The multitude took no 
part in the combat tUl the izusuxgenta 
zouaed their pasaiona by the hope of 
j^underorthe sig^t of conflagration, 
iiike the Pariatan populace, on oooamon 
•of the oonteeta for power betwe^i the 
ciub of Clichy and the bayonets of 
Augereau in 1797, or the grenadiers 
•of Napcdeon and the Council of the 
Five Hundred, [ante, Chap. xziY. § 49 ; 
«nd zxiz. § 51], they aubmitted in 
«ilence to power which they could 
not rees8t» and avoided a contest in 
"whidi they had no interest. Yean 
•of revolution had produced the aame 
xeault in the metropoliB of France 
which centxtriea of deqmtiam had done 
in that of Turkey ; and in the aociid 
conflicts which convulsed the atate, 
^uoaticifim and tyranny in the eaat pro- 
duced aa great proatratum in the mul- 
titude, and almost aa great atrocitieB 
in the victonkous bands, aa infiddifey 
«nd democncy had done in the weat 
of Europe. 

65. 7%ese repeated conTulsiona at 
Ckmatantinople proyed highly injurious 
io the Ottoman cause in tike fl^ld of 
diplomacy, because they ^ve Kapo- 
ieoB, as already noticed, a pretext at 
the treaty of Tilsit for holdmg out» as 
he did, that hie engagements were with 
Sultan SeUm ; thai he waa under no 
obli^^tion to ke^ faith witii the fero- 
caoua rabUe who had overthrown his 
IgoTemment^ and consigned himseM to 
m dungeon ; axtd that the Turks had 
vow proved themaelvea a mere hozde 



of barbarians, who ooold no longer 
be tolerated in Europe. It waa one 
of the conditions^ aoocndingly, of the 
treaty of Tilsit, that France should 
oSEbt ita mediation to effect aa adjust- 
ment of the differences between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte ; and that» in 
the event of the latter dedimng the 
terms arranged between AleiraiidaT 
and Napoleon, ahe waa to be jointly 
attacked by tbam both. Buasia waa to 
be at entire liberty to annex Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria to her empire; 
vrfaUe Kacedonia^ Thrace^ (Greece, a&d 
the isladads of the Archipelago, were to 
be allotted to the French Emperor, 
who immediately eonunmced inquiries 
and surveys aa to his share in the par* 
tition.* By such sham^ul deaeortion 
of his ally did Napoleon requite the 
Turks lor the fidelity with which th^ 
had stood by his side, when the Brit- 
ish aquachron under Sir-J. Duckworth 
threatened Constantinople with de- 
struction, and, if more eneigetically 
led, might have effected it. 

66. RnsaiB, however, had other and 
more pressing objects of ambitioa 
nearer home, which were also amply 
provided for by the treaty of Tilisit. 
The utuation of her principal armiea 
in the north of Poland, pointed them 
out as immediately deserving of atteo' 
iion ; and the conquerors of Bylau de- 
filed in gpreat and irresistible strength 
through St Petersburg, on their route 
for FinlaBd. The prosecution of the 
war in that i»oviiioe — ^kmg the object 
of deaire to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg — ^which will immediately be ccm- 
aidered, r^^ered the Russian gorem- 
ment unwilling to engage in hostiEUee 
at the same time on the Danube ; and 
the Turks, distracted by the crud dis- 
senaions at Constantinople, were too 
happy to prolong a negotiation which 
might reUei^e them duringtheir a^onios 
frcNEQ i^ Muscovite battalions. But 
the war in Finland having terminated, 
as might have been expected, by the 
annexation of that province to the Rus- 
sian dominions, and peace having bem 
concluded, as will immediately be de- 
tailed, with the court of Stoekhohe^ 

*AfUe, Chap. zlvi. § 78, where the clause 
of partition ia qooted. 
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the Csar tvmted his ambitions eyes to 
the Turkish dominions. Napoleon for- 
mally abandoned the principalities of 
Wallacfaia and Moldavia to the oon- 
queet of his powerful northern ally; 
the army on the Danube was rein- 
forced by sixty battalions; and orders 
were sent to its commander, Prince 
ProBorowsky, to cross that river, and 
carry the war with vigour into the 
lieart of the Turkish territories. 

67. The Russians, however, were 
^ur from reaping at first that benefit 
from the distractions of the Otto- 
man empire, and their own suipassing 
«trengtlC which might have been anti- 
•oipatML Prosorowsky, though an able 
.general, was little acqiudnted with the 
very peculiar mode of war required in 
Turidsh warfare^ where the enemy's 
infantry throw themselves into for- 
-tresses, which they defend with des- 
perate courage to the last extremity; 
4uid their horse, scouring in vast mul- 
titudes a desert and unhealthy coun- 
try, disappear upon a reverse, and again 
^assemble in undiminished strength if 
.11 farther advance by the enemy is at- 
tempted. His force was very great — 
>one hundred and twenty-five battal- 
ions, ninety-five squadrons, and ten 
-thousand Cossacks, presented a total of 
eighty thousand infantry and twenty- 
five thousand horse, to which the 
TuriD9, severely weakened by their 
internal dissensions, and by the de- 
iection of Czemy George, who had 
declared for the Russians, IumI no force 
to oppoae which was capable of keeping 
iihe field. 

68. They wisely, therefore, confined 
^themselves to tlurowing strong garrir 
«onB into the fortresses on the Danube, 
4md directed their principal forces 

X'nst Servia, where their undisci- 
ed militia were more likely to 
-meet with antagonists in the field over 
whom they had a chance of prevailing. 
This plan proved entirely successful. 
Sultan Mahmoud succeeded in rous- 
ing the military spirit of the Otto- 
man population in European Turkey ; 
«nd ei^ty thousand Turks, to whom 
Czemy George could only oppose thirty 
thousand mountaineers, soon compel- 
led him to recede frem Nizaa^ to wfaieh 



he had advanced, to retire with loss 
behind the Morava, and finally to take 
refuge under the cannon of Belgrade. 
A corps of Russians now advanced 
from the north to the support of their 
Servian allies, and in some degree 
changed the fkce of affiurs. The (Hto- 
mans oA the side of Bosnia, which held 
out for the Grand Seignior, were driven 
back into their own territories, but 
still their grand army kept possession 
of the greater part of Servia, and 
threatened Belgrade; and it was evi- 
dent, that unless a powerful diversion 
was efi^ed on the Lower Danube, 
the oampaifftt would terminate entire- 
ly to the advantage of the Turics. 

69. Prosorowsl^s first enterprise 
was against Giurgevo, near the mouth 
of the Danube; and, ignorant of the 
quality of the enemy with whom he 
had to deal, as well as misled by the 
successful issue of the assaults of Is- 
mael and Oczakoff in former days, he 
ventured to attempt carrying it by 
escalade. A bloody repulse, in whi<m. 
he lost two thousand men, taught him 
his error. Abandoning his presump- 
tuous attempt, the Russian genexm 
next invested Brahilow, on the left 
bank of the river, and began to batter 
its mouldering walls witi^ heavy can- 
non, though without going through the 
form of regular approaches. Deeming 
it practicable to carry the place by es- 
calade before the walls were breached^ 
an assault was attempted in that man- 
ner; but the steady valour and deadly 
aim of the Mussulmans who manned 
the ramparts, again bafiled all the 
efforts of the Muscovite infantry, and 
they were repulsed with the loss of 
above seven thousand men. To con- 
ceal these disast-ers, the Russian gene- 
ral now converted the siege into a 
mere blockade, crossed the Danube at 
Galacz, and openly proclaimed his re- 
solution to carry the war to the foot 
of the Balkan. But this operation was 
not prosecuted with any activity; and 
the Turks, emboldened by their suc- 
cess at Giurgevo and Brahilow, ven- 
tured, under the Grand Vizier, to 
cross the Danube at the iormeT of 
these towns, and began to ravage Hxe 
plains of Moldavia. 
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70. ICeanwhile Prusorowsky died, 
and he was succeeded in the command 
by BagrathioD, who, in order to draw 
back the Turks from their incursion 
on the northern bank of the river, im- 
mediately advanced against Silistria, 
the most important fortress on the 
whole frontier. But the Turks having 
thrown fifteen thousand men into that 
stronghold, the Russian general did 
not deem himself in sufficient force 
to undertake the siege of a place of 
such strength so defended, and there- 
fore confined himself to a simple block- 
ade, in maintaining which his troops 
suffered most severely from the un- 
healthiness of its environs in the 
autumnal months. The Grand Vizier, 
however, alarmed for a fortress of 
such importance, at length recrossed 
the Danube, and detached fifteen thou- 
sand men to beat up the enemy's quar- 
ters in its vicinity, in the end of Oc- 
tober. Bagrathion advanced against 
this body, and an action, with no deci- 
sive result, ensued at Tartaritza, in 
which, however, it soon appeared that 
the Russians had been worsted; for 
Bagrathion immediately recrossed the 
Danube, and raised the blockade. Is- 
mael, however, which had been long 
blockaded, surrendered on the 2l8t 
September; and Bagrathion, after so 
many reverses, succeeded in throwing 
a raaiance over the conclusion of the 
campaign by the reduction of Brahi- 
low, which had been long invested on 
both banks of the river, and surren- 
dered by capitulation, from want of 
provisions, in the end of November. 
This success gave the Russians the 
great advantage of a strong fortress, 
which secured their passage of the 
Danube. 

71. The Swedish war in 1808, and 
the Austrian one of 1809, had operated 
as important diversions in favour of 
the Ottoman forces; but in the begin- 
ning of 1810, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg resolved to carry on their opera- 
tions with much greater vigour against 
the Turks, fearful lest the present fa- 
vourable opportunity afforded by the 
conclusion of the peace with Kapoleon 
should glide away, without its having 
been turned to due advantage by their 



completing the conquests agreed to by 
him from the Ottomans. In the be- 
ginning of the year, accordingly, an 
imperial ukase appeared, formally an- 
nexing Moldavia and Wallachia, which 
for three years had been occupied by 
their troops, to the Russian empire, 
and declaring the Danube, from the 
Austrian frontier to the sea, the south- 
em European boundary of their mighty 
dominion. This decisive step was im- 
mediately followed up by the most 
extensive military preparations. The 
Muscovite army on the Danube was 
augmented to a hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, of whom thirty thousand 
were horse. Bagrathion, whose check- 
ered success had been far from answer- 
ing the expectations of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, was replaced by Kamen- 
skoi,* a general, learned, brave, and in 
the flower of his age; but by no means 
possessing experience in Turkish war- 
fare adequate to the difficult task with 
which he was intrusted. 

72. Seeing himself at the head of 
so great a force, and desirous to sig- 
nalise the commencement of his com- 
mand by decisive success, he resolved 
to divide his troops into two parts; 
and while witli the left he liimself ad- 
vanced by Hirsova to Schumla, the- 
right was to lay siege to Silistria and 
Roudschouck, and the lesser fortresses 
on the Danube, so as to become master 
of the whole line of that important, 
stream. The project was well con- 
ceived, as it offered the important ad- 
vantage of crossing the plains and 
barren hills between the Danube and 
the Balkan before the unhealthy heats 
commenced, and when the yet greea 
herbage afforded ample subsistence for- 
the horses of the anny. But it failed 
from not sufficiently estimating the 
desperate valour of the Turks in the 
defence of fortified places, which has 
so often rendered abortive the best-laid 
plans for the subversion of the Otto- 
man empire. 

78. During the winter, a sort of tacit. 

armistice, attended by very singular 

* Son of the general of the same name, who- 
commauded the Russians in the commence- 
ment of the Polish war in 1807, and went 
mad during the first retreat from the Vis^olau 
•~AnU, Chip. xuv. f 26. 
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effects, prevatted between the two 
armies. Though the BoBsians were 
masters of many batteries on the left 
bank of the Danube, and, by their pos- 
session of Brahilow, had the command 
of its principal mouth, yet, during the 
whole winter of 1809-10, they made no 
attempt to obstruct the navigation of 
that riyer ; the Turkish and Austrian 
vessels continued to ply upon it as dur* 
ing a period of profound peace, and 
fhiglish goods to an enormous amount 
were conveyed up the stream, paid 
duties to the pasha of Widdin, and were 
carried through the Rothenbourg, on 
men's heads and horses' backs, into 
Hungary, and thence through the whole 
of Qermauy. The secret cause of this 
extraordinary traffic was to be found 
in the Continental System of Napo- 
leon, then in full activity in northern 
Europe, which had so immensely en- 
hanced the price of all kinds of British 
merchandise, that the vast profits of 
the merchants who were fortunate 
«nough to get any introduced, enabl- 
ed them to bribe the authorities in all 
the different countries through which 
they passed to wink at the transit of 
the goods, even in direct violation of 
the engagements of their respective 
sovereigns. Thus, at the very time 
that the French Emperor flattered him- 
self that, by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the accession of the Russian autocrat 
to the continent-al coalition, he had 
closed the last inlots against the intro- 
duction of English manufactures to 
the Continent, the generals of the very 
power he had subdued were conniving 
at the system against which he had 
made such strenuous efforts, and found 
in their conquests the means of ex- 
tending it : a striking proof of the ex- 
treme difficulty, even with the greatest 
power, of extinguishing that mutual 
intercourse which arises out of the 
wants, and grows with the happiness 
of mankind. 

74. The right wing of the Russians 
crossed the Danube, in the middle of 
March, at Casemir, between Rouds- 
<^ouck and Widdin ; but it was not till 
the middle of May that the left wing en- 
tered upon the campaign, and advanced 
toBazaxjik. MeaawhUe the Oraud V !• 



sier, Eara-Tusuf Pasha, already known 
by his defenceof Acre against Napoleon, 
\ante. Chap. xxvi. § 82], had been in- 
aefatigable in his endeavours to accu- 
mulate and discipline a formidable 
force in the neat intrenched camp of 
SoHUHLA, and to strengthen the numer- 
ous redoubts by which it is defend- 
ed ; but when the Russians approached, 
he cautiously kept his still ill -disci- 
plined host within their ramparts. Ka- 
menskoi immediately laid siege to Ba- 
zarjik, which, after a short siege and 
the capture of eight hundred of its 
garrison in inn unfortunate sortie, was 
carried by assault, in the beginning of 
June^ with two thousand prisoners. 

75. The Russians, who were sixty 
thousand strong on the Lower Danube, 
finding no enemy to oppose them in 
the field, divided their forces ; and 
while the main body, under Kamen- 
skoi in person, advanced towards the 
Balkan, Langeron, with his corps, was 
despatched to besiege Silistria, and 
lesser bodies were sent against Tour- 
toukai and Rasgrad. Langeron proved 
entirely successful : in seven days after 
he appeared before its walls, Silistria, 
one of the strongest places on the 
Danube, surrendered by capitulation, 
though the sap was still one hundred 
and eighty yards from the ditch, on 
condition only of the garrison and in- 
habitants retiring where they chose ; 
while Tourtoukai and Rasgrad yielded 
soon after to the terrors of a bombard- 
ment. These successes, which proved 
that a golden key, or favourable condi- 
tions to the inhabitants, could some- 
times be as effectual as an iron one, or 
force, in opening the Turkish gates, 
encouraged the commander-in-chief, 
without awaitiDg the issue of the opera- 
tions of his right wing against Rouds- 
chouck, to advance towards Schumla; 
and he appeared, accordingly, on the 
22d June, with forty thousand men in 
front of that celebrated stronghold, 
hitherto the ne plvs vUra of Muscovite 
advance towards Constantinople. 

76. Schumla, which in all the wars 
between Russia and Turkey has been 
a place of the highest importance, is a 
considerable town, situated on the 
northem slope of the Balkan, where 
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tlie gvmt roftd from Belgrade and Ba- 
ohamt to CkmrtMrtinople begina to «■• 
oend the elopes of the mountaizie. To 
the trayeUfir who approaches it from 
the open and desort hilU extending 
southward from the Danube, it ex- 
hibits the appearance of a triaagnlar 
sheet of yast extent spread over the 
hollow of the mountains, and extend- 
ing up the heights on either side; not 
unlike the distant view of Algiers as 
seen rising from the waves of &b Me- 
diterranean. Thirty thousand indus- 
trious inhabitants fill its streets with 
animation, and a dear torrent descend- 
ing through its centre, secures both to 
them and the inmates of the intrench- 
ed camp, which extends far beyond 
their dwellings, an ample supply of the 
indispensable element of water. The 
town cannot be said to be regularly 
fortified, even though its position, at 
the point of intersection of the princi- 
pal roads which cross the Balkan ^m 
north to south, renders itastratagetical 
point of the very highest importance; 
and it is overhimg, in rear, by a suc- 
cession of eminences, which rise one 
above another till they are lost in the 
woody thickets of Mount Hsemus. But 
these heights, of difficult access, and 
covered with thick brushwood, are en- 
tirely inaccessible to European cavalry 
and artillery; the vast circuit of the 
intrenched camp renders it almost im- 
possible to invest or blockade its cir- 
cumferenoe; supplies are thus intro- 
duced with ease from the rear ; and 
though the redoubts consist only of a 
ditch and rampart of day, and they are 
placed merely on the commanding 
points, leaving often a space several 
hundred yards broad open without any 
defence, yet in the hands of the Turks 
and janissaries they constituted a most 
effident banier. In 1744, these field- 
works had withstood the utmost efforts 
of the Russians, under Marshal Bo- 
ikianzoff ; and at this time, when they 
were garrisoned by Tusuf Pasha, the 
defender of Acre, with thirty thou- 
sand chosen troops, who had employed 
months in clearing out and strengthen- 
ing them, it seemed an undertaking 
b^ond the strength even of Kamen- 
akoi's army to effect their 4M)nque8ti 



77. The Rntiiaa general oommenosd 
his operalions on his own right, in or- 
der to turn the Turiush camp, uid, es^^ 
tablishing himself on the heights in 
its rear, interpose between the Qrand 
Vizier and Constantinople. He mu^* 
ceeded in placing a division on these 
rugged and wood-dad eminences; but 
the difficulty of dragging artillery up 
such broken ravines, and the dimger 
of risking a large part of the army in » 
position when, if defeated, it would 
be deprived of a retreat to the Danube, 
deterred him from establishing himself 
in that important position. Several in- 
considerable actions took place, particu- 
larly at the heights of the Grotto, in the 
rear of Schumla, and the Russians were 
entirely masters of the road from that 
town to Constantinople; but the in- 
vestment was never complete. A large 
convoy of provisions was introduced 
into the Turkish camp soon after 
the blockade began, notwithstanding 
the utmost vigUance of the besieg- 
ers; the desperate valour of the janis- 
saries rendered the contest for every 
thicket or rocky eminence a scene of 
bloody in which the assailants generally 
lost more men thsm the enemy; the 
strength of the works in front to the 
north of the town, precluded the hope 
of a successful assault; and, after se- 
veral weeks spent in fruitless efforts, 
Kamenskoi vras obliged to renounce 
lus enterprise. To cover the disgnu^e 
of an open retreat, he left thirty thou- 
sand men, under his brother, to oon- 
tinue a distant blockade, and himself 
hastened, withtwdve thousand choice 
troops, to co-operate in the si^ge of 

BOUDBOHOUOK. 

78. This fortress, which became 
justly celebrated by the murderous a»- 
sault which followed, is a Turkish town 
containingthirty thousand inhabitants^ 
with a single rampart and wet ditdi, 
but without either bastions, counter- 
scarps, glacis, or outworks, like the 
oth^ Turkish fortresses, which have 
already been described. It did not 
possessmore powerful meansof defence 
than Brahilow, nor so much as Silia- 
tria; but every defect was supplied by 
the resources of the governor HAsaAK 
Pasha, the Fnfffj * ^ AiEa» a man of cool 
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ludgment tad invineible resolutioiL 
he WM at the head of a garrison of 
naven thotiaand men, and Mi example 
had roused the whole male population 
of the place capable of beuing anna, 
nearly as numerous, to the determina- 
tion of unflinching resistance in de- 
fence of their hearths and their liberty. 
When Kamenakoi joined the besieging 
force, its numbers were raised to above 
twenty thousand men ; and as the ram- 
part was in part ruined, though it 
could hardly be said that a practicable 
breach had been effected, an assault 
was ordered. Every effort was made 
to animate the soldiers ; Kamenskoi 
himself, in full uniform, rode through 
tiie ranks, speaking to the men on l^e 
exploits of their regiments in former 
times, and rousing their courage for 
the decisive assault which was ap- 
proaching. The dergy joined in the 
efforts to animate them ; and the at- 
tack was ordered on the 3d August — 
a day then held in peculiar veneration 
in Russia, from being the fdte-day of 
the Empress Mother. 

79. Hassan Pasha, from the time 
that the cannon of ike besiegers had 
begun to rattle against his walls, had 
not returned a shot ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, the younger Russian sol- 
diers flattered themselves that very 
little resistance was to be anticipated; 
while the veterans feared, from long 
experience, that he was oidy reserving 
his whole strength for the decisive mo- 
ment of assault. During the whole 
preceding night, a vehement fire was 
kept up from all the batteries ; and at 
daybreak the troops advanced to the 
attack in ^e massy columns, one of 
which was charged with mounting the 
breaeh, while the others were to en- 
deavour to effect a diversion by esoa- 
lading the rampart in those situations 
^ere it was still uninjured. The 
Muflcovites advanced with their wont- 
ed ateadiness to the assault, and soon 
reached the foot of the scarp; but it 
was immediatelyfoundthat the Pasha's 
previoussilence had arisen neither from 
terror nor inattention. From every 
roof, tnndow, and loophole that could 
bear upon the assailants, a dreadful 
S«» ittiied the moment that tfa^ came 



within range: the parapet and the 
terre-j^ltine were lined with undaunted 
Muraulmans, who opened a well-su»- 
tained discharge upon the enemy; and 
the troop% staggered by the severity 
of the fire, recoiled from the foot A 
the rampart^ and began from the ofh 
posite side of the fosse to exchange 
musket-shots with their visible and in- 
visible antagonists. In vain the offt* 
cers, wearied of this fruitless butchery^ 
leaped into the ditch, mounted the 
-ladders, and reached the sum- 
mit of the rampart In that exposed 
situation they were speedily cut off bv 
the Turkish sdmitani ; and two col- 
umns, which the besieged permitted 
to enter, were almost entirely destroy- 
ed by the dreadful attack of the jani»> 
saries, armed with their daggers and 
sabres. At noon the Turkish flag still 
waved on aU the minarets; and it was 
not till six at night that the command- 
er-in-chief reluctantly sounded a re- 
treat, leaving eight thousand killed and 
wounded in the ditch and around the 
walls, of whom four thousand were im« 
mediately decapitated by their valiant^ 
but, in this respect, ruthless enemies.*' 
80. This dreadful repulse well-nigh 
prostrated the strength of the he* 
siegers, and necessarily disabled them 
from attempting anything beyond an 
ineffectual blockade ; and if the Grand 
Vizier at Schumla had taken advan- 
tage of it to sally forth with all his 
forces and harass the enemy, the re- 
sult probably would have been, that 
the Russians at all points would have 
been driven across ike Danube. But^ 
with true Turkish apathy, he remained 
quiet where he was, without attempt- 
ing anything serious, and thus E»- 
menskoi gained a predous breathing 
time to repair his disasters. A partial 
sally, a few days afterwards, by the 

* A drcuxnstanoe cliaracteristic of the 
Rassian armies at this period occurred at this 
aBsatdt. Many soldiers, under pretenoe of 
being wounded as turoal in sinular cafle% 
strayed from the scene of danger, and got 
into the rear: Kamenskoi caused them all 
to be examined, and such as were unhurt 
were sent back to febeir posts wkh Hirabu uf 
Uu vMp. This laborious operation consumed 
a coosidsrable time^ which might have been 
more profitably employed in pushing for- 
ward the asiault.— Yai* VA» 
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Qmnd Viner, near Schumla, was re- 
pulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men, though the victory was far from 
being bloodless to the Russians, who 
lost above half that number. Intimi- 
dated by these disasters, they soon 
afterwards raised the investment of 
Schunda, and retired to Bazarjik and 
the Danube : while Elamenskoi him- 
self, from numerical weakness, was 
obliged to abandon the island in the 
Danube which he had occupied oppo- 
site Roudschouck, which was imme- 
diately occupied by the besieged, who 
destroyed the works erected there, so 
that their communication with the 
country was in a great degree restored. 
Nevertheless the Russians, with great 
perseverance, still kept their ground 
before the fortress on the north bank of 
the Danube ; and an opportunity soon 
occurred of striking an important blow. 
81. The Divan ordered the Begler- 
beg, or viceroy, of Roumelia, a con- 
siderable potentate in European Tur- 
key, recently appointed Seraskier, or 
commander-in-chief of his province, to 
assemble a force for the deliverance of 
Roudschouck, the pasha of which was 
now making the most vehement repre- 
sentations of his inability to continue 
the defence much longer if he was not 
relieved, as his provisions were nearly 
exhausted.* For this purpose the Se- 
raskier assembled a body of thirty 
thousand men on the river Jantra, at 
the distance of about forty miles from 
the fortress. Sensible, however, that 
his troops, which were for the most 
part mere tindisciplined militia, would 
be wholly unable to withstand the 
Russian army in the open field, he 
took post on the river near Battin, 
€uid, after the Turkish fashion, imme- 
diately proceeded to fortify his camp. 
Its situation was well selected, being a 
half-deserted plain at the confluence of 
the Jantra and the Danube, with a few 
iruit-trees scattered over its surface, 
and watered on two sides by those 
Ample streams. When seen from a 

* " We have almost lost our eyesight in 
-stnuQing to see the columns approaching to 
deliTOT us. Our loss already amounts to six 
thousand men ; and we have only provisions 
/or ten days.**— 7A« £omiak Aga to tht Grand 
Vixier, August 12; 1810 ; Val. lOT. 



distance, this surface appeared level, 
but on a nearer approach it was dis- 
covered to be intersected by several 
rocky ravines. Two of these fissures, 
which were impassable even for foot- 
soldiers, defended the sides of the 
camp, which rested on the Danube 
near the confluence of the two rivers 
in rear ; while the neck of land which 
lay between them, and by which alone 
access could be obtained to its inte- 
rior, strengthened by two redoubts, 
was covered, in the interval between 
them, with thick bushes and under- 
wood. In them the janissary light 
infantry would have a decided supe- 
rioiity over the Russian tirailleurs, 
and through their intricacies it would 
be difficult for the latter to bring up 
their numerous artillery to counter- 
balance this disadvantage. Neverthe- 
less Elamenskoi, desirous to wipe off 
the disgrace of the repulse at Rouds- 
chouck, and fearful of the approach 
of Ali Pasha, the far-famed ruler of 
Albania, who with his hardy moun- 
taineers was slowly approaching, at the 
summons of the Grand Seignior, to co- 
operate against the Russians, resolved 
to hazard an attack. 

82. For this purpose, having previ* 
ously strengthened the besieging force 
before Roudschouck with half of the 
forces which had been withdrawn from 
Schumla, and detached Qeneral Kul* 
neff with a division of six thousand 
men to reconnoitre the Turkish camp, 
and prevent them from foraging be- 
yond its limits, the general -in-chief 
set out from the environs of Rouds- 
chouck with twelve thousand men, 
and, following the right bank of the 
river, appeared in front of the Turkish 
intrenchments. They appeared to be 
so strong, that, notwithstanding the 
Russian superiority, especially in ar- 
tillery, of which they lutd a hundred 
pieces, it was deemed impracticable to 
hazard an attack in front, at least un- 
less strongly supported by simulta- 
neous operations on either flank. The 
enemy, it was soon discovered, had 
two fintrenched camps, the works of 
which mutually supported each other, 
and their guns were so disposed as 
completely to command in rear tha 
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navigation of the Danube, on which 
they had also a powerful flotilla des- 
tined for the relief of Roudschouck. 
The only practicable way of reaching 
them that remained was by an attack in 
flank, near the village of Battin, where 
the ravine, though steep and rugged, 
was practicable for foot*soldiers ; while 
as heavy a fire as possible was opened 
on the intrenched camp in front nearest 
the istimius, from an eminence which 
had been with great judgment seized 
and strengthened by lie Cossacks. 
JBieanwhile large reinforcements were 
ordered up under Woinoff from Silis- 
(ria ; and as a strong reconnoissance 
under Kulneff on the front of the 
enemy's position, with the troops in 
square, had led to no advantage, and 
was attended with considerable loss, 
Kamenskoi made every effort to col- 
lect troops from all quarters ; and 
Woinoff having at length come up 
with five thousand men, the grand at- 
tack was fixed for the 7th September. 

83. The battle commenced at day- 
break. Kamenskoi himself, ' at the 
head of the whole cavalry, advanced 
to within cannon-shot of the principal 
-camp ; while another column, com- 
posed of infantry, moved up in squares 
to the front of the lesser one, and Kul- 
neff with the left was despatched to 
the other side of the ravine, which 
formed the western defence of the 
Turkish position. But the latter gen- 
eral did not arrive at the point of at- 
tack assigned to him till considerably 
after the time calculated on, which 
led to the discomfiture of the Rus- 
aians on the first day. Kamenskoi 
himiielf with the cen^ stormed the 
principal heights which commanded 
one of the intrenched camps, though 
with great loss, and put all the Turks 
who defended them to the sword. But 
JSLulneff failed in his attack on the 
left from the side of the ravine ; and 
though one of his columns succeeded 
in i)enetrating into the camp, yet it 
was immediately cut to pieces by the 
Turkish scimitars : while on the right 
the brave lUowolski, who conducted 
the assault on the other intrenched 
camp, was mortally tfounded on the 
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edge of the ditch, and the most for- 
ward of his followers who crossed it 
left their heads in the hands of the 
Turks, who fought like desperadoes. 
Thus the attack failed on "both flanks, 
though a most important advantage 
had been gained in the centre. Upon 
this Kamenskoi desisted from further 
attempts for the night; merely retain- 
ing the important heights which he 
himself had won, and concentrating 
his troops as much as possible in that 
quarter, while Kulneff got under shel- 
ter in the bottom of the rocky ravine 
which he had crossed. 

84. The Turkish camps were now 
completely surrounded by the Musco- 
vite troops, and many of the imperial 
generals, seeing the desperate manner 
in which they had been defended on 
the preceding day, strongly recom- 
mended the general -in -chief to make 
a bridge of gold for a retiring enemy, 
and withdraw Kulneff*s divisions from 
the ravine during the night, so as to 
leave them a retreat up the course of 
the Danube. The Turks also, elated 
by their success in the defence of their 
works, gave way to every demonstra- 
tion of joy ; and in sight of both ar- 
mies, went through the barbarous ope- 
ration, on the top of their intrench- 
ments, of decapitating the Russians 
who had been left on the field.* But 
Kamenskoi was resolute : orders were 
given to renew the attack at daybreak, 
the principal effort being directed 
against the gorge of the camps, where 
the works, owing to the natural strength 
of the ravines in their rear, were least 
formidable. Kulneff, who had a violent 
altercation with the general -in -chief, 
was put under arrest, and the command 
of his troops given to Sabanejef. The 
whole artillery was brought to bear on 
theenemy's camp ; thatonKamenskoi's 
heights firing down from above, that of 

* The Prince de lig^ne observed regnrdlng 
this practice of the Turks of cutting o£f the 
heads of the wounded or prisoners, that it 
was "more formidable in appearance than 
reality ; for it could do no harm to the dead ; 
it was often a relief to tiie wounded ; and it 
was rather an advantage to the unhurt, as 
it left them no chance of escape but in vic- 
tory."— Val. 69. 
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Sabanejef being pointed up from the 
laTine below, bo aa to tlux>w the howit- 
oen upwards into the intienohmenta. 
85. The attack of Sabanejef proved 
entirely BucceaafuL After encounter- 
ing a vigorouB opposition, his troops, 
gallantly led by tiieir general, made 
their way into the camp to which he 
was opposed; but the Turks, seeing 
their position no longer tenable, adopt- 
ed and bravely executed a most extra- 
ordinary resolution. Suddenly assem- 
bling the whole of his cavalry and the 
bravest of his infantry, Muktar Pasha, 
abandoning his oamp and all its con- 
tents, poured out by one of the gates 
like a torrent, and, making straight 
across the plateau, sought &e shelter 
of the ravine on Uie right, which was 
not occupied by the Russians in any 
force. lAie unlooked-for deluge had 
well-nigh swept away Kamenskoi him- 
self, who was moving at the time from 
the left to the centre, in order to direct 
an attack on the front of the camp. 
For a considerable time this singular 
evacuation remained luknown to the 
Russian centre, who, seeing the stan- 
dards of Kahomet still floating on the 
intrenchments, and a multitude of foot- 
soldiers on the rampart firing vehe- 
mently, and shouting ''Allah 1" deem- 
ed the tumult owing only to a partial 
sally from the works. But at length 
they too left the rampart ; its fire gra- 
dtuulj^ died away ; the standards alone 
xemamed on the summit ; and the fact 
becoming known, the Russians on all 
sides poured with loud shouts into the 
enclosure^ and with savage rovenge, ex- 
cited by the Turkish cruelty to the pri- 
soners, put all they still found within to 
the sword. The guns on the intronch- 
ments wero instantly turned against 
the flying swarms of Ottomans, and 
the Russian cavalzy quickly pursuing, 
came up even with their horse, and 
did considerable mischiel But the de- 
cisive trophies of the victory wero, the 
principal oamp of the Ottomans, with 
fourteen gims and two hundred stan- 
dards ; the whole flotilla which lay in 
the Danube, laden with provisions and 
ammunition for the reHef of Rouds- 
chouck ; and five thousand men, who 
in the lesser camp wero obliged to sur- 



ronder as priaon e Bi of war, with Aeh- 
met Padia, the second in command. 
The brave Seraskier had died the same 
day of his wounds. 

86. The immediate cooseqaenoe cyf 
this great victory was the oapturo of 
Sistowa, afortified place on the Danube, 
in the neighbourhood, which surron- 
dered a few days afteiwards, with the 
whole Turkish flotilla which had taken 
refuge under its walls. Meaawhile^ 
Count Langeron, with the troops at 
Roudschouck now considerably rein- 
forced, was pressing the siege of that 
f ortross with the utmost poasible activ- 
ity ; and had made himself master of 
the island in the Danube, which forms 
the point of communication between it 
and the fortress of Giuigevo, situated 
on the opposite bank. Seeing the com- 
mander of the latter place, which was 
the weaker of the two, thus separated 
fromhiscoUeague, Langeronsummoned 
him to Burronder ; but the roply was in 
the truelaconic style : " Qiufgevo is not 
yet swimming in its blood." The Bos- 
niak Aga, however, seeing the flotilla, 
on whidi his whole hopes of rolief wero 
fixed, capturod, became sensible of the 
necessity of coming to terms of accom- 
modation. But the conqueror of Battin, 
elated with his recent success, and the 
effects of a similar severity to Achmet 
Pasha, rofused any terms but those of 
absolute surrender; upon which the 
proud Turk declared he would die in 
the breach first. The intelligence^ how- 
ever, which the Russian genexal re- 
oeived shortly after, of the elevation 
of Bemadotte to the rank of erown- 
prince and heir- apparent of Sweden, 
coupled with accoimts of the sacred 
standard having been unfurled at Coik- 
stantinople, induced him to relax from 
this ill-timed rigour; and by the intop- 
vention of Count Langeron, a capitu- 
lation was at length agreed on, in the 
end of September, in virtue of which 
the pasha was permitted to rotiro with 
his whole troops and the inhabitants, 
leaving only the walls, cannon, stan- 
dards, and military stores to the Rus- 
sians. These conditions, the &ir re- 
ward of his heroic defence, wero so £e^ 
vourable, that the Bosniak Aga would 
probably have willingly acceded to them 
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is the beginning of the siege : and the 
Pasha of Giurgevo immediately after 
capitulated on the same favourable 
terms. 

87. Though the Russians had thus 
made themselTes masters of these im- 
portant strongholds on the Danube, 
yet the obstinate resistance of the 
Bosnit^L Aga had entirely ruined their 
designs for the campaign. The rainy 
season had now set in ; the eyaouation 
of Roudschouck, which the Turks pro- 
longed as much as possible, took nearly 
a month; Eamenskoi did not consider 
it safe to undertake any other enter- 
prise till he was finally rid of his for- 
midable antagonist. Even when the 
Russians were put entirely in posses- 
sion of the fortress in the end of Oc- 
tober, they got nothing but half -ruined 
walls and a deserted town, tenanted 
only by five hundred of the lowest of 
the people; while the long trains con- 
veying the garrison and inhabitants, 
the real strength of Roudschouck, to 
the southward, formed an army in the 
field little less formidable than it had 
been behind its blood-stained ramparts. 
A deplorable catastrophe, characteris- 
tic of the envenomed character of those 
semi-religious wars, took place at the 
same period. Eamenskoi, disquieted 
at the prolonged resistance of Rouds- 
bhottck, and the intelligence of great 
preparations at Oonstuatinople, des- 
patched orders to Gtoneral St Priest, 
in command at Sistowa, to destroy 
that town, and bring all his forces to 
the main army. These orders, dictat- 
ed in a moment of groundless alarm, 
were too faithfully executed : Sistowa 
was reduced to a heap of ruins; its 
inhafaitants, twenty thousand in num- 
ber, were transported to the opposite 
side of the Danube, where they were 
(dieltered from the drenching rains in 
huts newly constructed ; great flocks 
of wild pigeons settled in the ruins of 
this once flourishing town; and its 

* A aiiigular proof of the extraordiiiary fer- 
tiUtvof the soil, andits adaptation for thecul- 
Uvation of the vine, ooctured at Roudachouck 
atthis period. The whole slopesin its vicinity 
an covered with vines, which grow in that 
district with such luxuriance, that though 
the besieging army had feasted on them for 
some weeks before the armistioe b€^B><^, yet 



smiling environs, composed of vine- 
dad hills, intermingled with roses, 
were soon choked by weeds, and ten- 
anted only by the wild foxes from the 
neighbouring solitudes.* 

88. It was necessanr, however, to do 
something to give eclat to the conclu- 
sion of the campaim; and for this 
reason, the siege of Nicopolis was un- 
dertaken — a considerable town on the 
southern bank of the Danube, though 
not so flourishing as Sistowa had been. 
Kamenskoi, accordingly, sat down be- 
fore it with thirty thousand men; 
while the indefatigable Bosniak Aga 
approached Timova with seventeen 
thousand who had followed his stan- 
dard from Roudschouck, and who soon, 
formed the basis of a respectable army.. 
The commander of that place, how- 
ever, shut his gates against such for- 
midable guests ; and the Bosniak Aga . 
at length iound refuge in Plewne, 
while the Pasha of Giurgevo was re- 
ceived into Timova. Meanwhile Nico- 
polis capitulated, upon which the Rus- 
sians recrossed the Danube, and took 
up their winter qi^arters for the most 
part in Wallachia and Moldavia, leav- 
ing three divisions only on the right 
bank, at Nicopolis, Roudschouck, and 
Silistria. Soon after, the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, worn out with this end- 
less war of sieges, in which they fre- 
quently combated at a disadvantage, 
and foreseeing a formidable struggle 
nearer home, where they would need 
all their strength, sent orders to Ea- 
menskoi to destroy all the fortified, 
places on the right bank of the Dan- 
ube, with the exception of Rouds- 
chouck, which was to be retained only 
as a tHe-de-pont, In pursuance of these 
directions, the walls of Silistria and 
Nicopolis were blown up, and Rouds- 
chouck was put in a respectable pos-- 
ture of defence; but before any offen- 
sive operations could be commenced,, 
Eamenskoi was seized with the malady 

the inhabitants there, during its continuance^ 
reaped a very fair crop from their ^rdeus. 
The combinnd efforts of two armies were 
unable to consume the profuse fhiits of a few 
square mOes. The vine, which is there indi- 
genous, grows with such tenacity on the 
dopes» that it is hardly possible, by aoy ef- 
forts of cultivation, to extirpate it.— Val. 47, 
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of which he Boon after died; and he 
was succeeded by an officer destined 
to immortal celebrity in a more glori- 
ous war — Qeneral Kutusoff. 

89. The campaign of 1811, however, 
of necessity was laid out upon a de- 
fensire plan merely. The Russian 
army, indeed, had been reinforced in 
the early part of the winter by a strong 
division under General Suwarroff, son 
of thegi*eat marshal of the same name, 
in consequence of which, Eamenskoi, 
before his illness rendered him unfit 
for service, had made a vigorous win- 
ter-march against Loweza, which was 
nurprised and taken, with four thou- 
sand men, in the depth of winter. But 
immediately afterwards, the relations 
between the cabinet of St Petersburg 
and that of the Tuileries became so 
menacing, that the Emperor Alexander 
gave orders for five divisions of the 
army to break up from their winter 
quarters on the Danube, and direct their 
march, not towards the Balkan and 
Constantinople, but to Poland and the 
Tistula. This great deduction at once 
reduced the Russians to one-half of 
their former amount; and with fifty 
thousand men merely, it was not only 
impossible for Kutusoff to prosecute 
offensive operations to the south of 
the Danube, but even difficult for him 
to maintain his footing on the south 
of that river in the few strongholds of 
which he still retained possession. En- 
couraged by this material diminution 
in the strength of their enemies, and 
thoroughly i^oused by the dangers they 
had incurred in the preceding cam- 
paign, the Turkish government made 
the most vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of the war ; and not only put 
themselves at all points into a good 
2>08ture of defence, but prepared to 
take advantage of the weakness of 
their enemies, and regain all the strong- 
holds which they had lost on the right 
.bank of the Danube. The native vigour 
of the Osmanli, now thoroughly rous- 
•>ed, appeared in the most conspicuous 
manner on this occasion. Achmet 
Paslia, who had gained such renown 
by the defence of Brohilow, command- 
• ed the main army, which numbered 
^iiizty thousand combatants, with sev- 



enty-eight pieces of artilleiy admir- 
ably equipped. He advanced in the 
middle of June towardsRoudschouck at 
the head of this imposing force, while 
at the same time a corps of twenty 
thousand men was detached to the 
left, towards Widdin, to keep in check 
Czemy Qeorge and the Servians, and 
nearly the same number to the right, 
to observe Silistria, Nicopolis, and 
Tourtoukai, and occupy any of these 
places which might be evacuated by 
the enemy. 

90. It affords a strong proof of the 
native vigour, which, despite the in- 
numerable errors of their political in- 
stitutions, animated the Turkish em- 
pire, that they were capable, in the 
third year of the war, and without 
any external aid, of putting forth such 
formidable forces. Their approach im- 
mediately made Kutusoff concentrate 
his troops, and he himself crossed the 
Danube, and took post with eighteen 
thousand men in front of Roudschouck 
As the superiority of the enemy, espe- 
cially in cavalry, was so great, ihe 
Russian general remained on the de- 
fensive, and awaited their approach 
in the regular squares which had so 
often dissipated the vast hordes of the 
Osmanli horse. The attack of the Otto- 
mans was made in their usual manner 
— charging with loud shouts these 
squares on three sides at once; but in 
the tumult of the onset, and when the 
infantry were in a manner encircled by 
their enemies, the discernment of the 
Grand Vizier had prepared a separate 
corps which was to penetrate into the 
town. This able plan all but succeed- 
ed. The Turkish guns, admirably di- 
rected, ploughed through the Russian 
squares, while the spahis, in every quar- 
ter, threw themselves with impetuosity 
upon them over the whole position. 
The squares on the right, where they 
had the advantage of having one flank 
secured by the precipitous banks of the 
river Lomin, withstood the shock; but 
the centre suffered severely from the 
cannonade of the Turkish batteries, 
and the left was well-nigh swept away 
by the torrent of their incomparable 
cavalrv. 

91. Kutusoff brought up his dra- 
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goons to keep at a distanoe the increas- 
ing squadrons of the spahis; but then 
was seen how inadequate the European 
is to the encounter of the Asiatic horse. 
In a moment the advancing mass of the 
Muscovites and Cossacks was charged in 
jQank, pierced through, and overthrown. 
Four regiments were almost destroyed ; 
and the Ottoman horsemen, deeming 
the victory won, dashed through the in- 
tervals of the squares with deafening 
cries, disregarding the fire which assail- 
ed them on either flank, and penetrated 
in the rear even as far as the gardens 
of the town. All seemed lost ; and if the 
Qrand Vizier had had infantiy at hand 
to support his cavalry, it would have 
been so. But the gallant horsemen, 
having no aid from foot-soldiers, were 
unable to establish themselves in the 
fortress ; the grapeshot from the ram- 
parts shook their ranks, and they were 
compelled toretreat through the steady 
squares, who stood immovable as if 
rooted to the ground, and again poured 
in a deadly volley on either side of the 
now diminished squadrons. This com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the Turks, 
who took refuge in their intrenched 
camp; but although Kutusoff, seeing 
the field deserted, advanced to the front 
of its rampart, he did not venture to 
storm the works, and soon after with- 
drew within the walls of Roudsohouck, 
with the loss of three thousand men, 
the Turks being weakened by at least 
an equal number. 

92. Though this memorable battle 
was highly honourable to the disci- 
pline and intrepidity of the Russians, 
considering the great numerical supe- 
riority of their enemies, and the admir- 
able quality of their cavalry, yet it 
convinced Kutusofif of the impossibil- 
ity of maintaining his footing on the 
right bank of the Danube. The exten- 
sive works of Roudschouck required a 
garrison of at least ten thousand men — 
nearly half the disposable force which 
he had at command. He wisely re- 
solved, accordingly, to prefer a cam- 
paign in the field, where the discipline 
of his troops might give them the ad- 
vantage, to the murderous contest be- 
hind walls, where the Turks were so 
formidable. Abandoning, therefore. 



to his antagonist the object of so much 
bloodshed, he withdrew from Rouds- 
chouck after barbarously burning the 
town, and crossed over entirely to the 
left bank of the river. The Bosniak 
Aga, amidst the pomp of Oriental 
power and the clang of military instru- 
ments, again took possession of the 
ramparts which he had so nobly de- 
fended ; the fugitive inhabitants of the 
fortress returned in joyf id crowds to 
their much -loved and long • deserted 
homes; the standards of Mahomet were 
again displayed from the battlements; 
the beautiful vineyards in the environs 
were cleared out and dressed by the 
hands of the owners ; and, contrary ta 
the order of things for above a cen- 
tury, the Crescent appeared trium- 
phant over the Cross. 

93. Overjoyed at this great success, 
the Qrand Vizier determined to cross 
the Danube, and expel the Russians 
from all the Turkish territory which 
they held in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
After six weeks spent in repairing the 
fortifications of Roudschouck, and col- 
lecting forces from all sides, the pas- 
sage was efi'ected in the night of the 8th 
September; the Qrand Vizier having- 
with great skill drawn the attention of 
his antagonists to a feigned point of 
passage, whereby the real one was over- 
looked. Ko sooner, however, was the 
passage discovered than the Russians 
under Boulatofi; who were nearest at 
hand, commenced an assault upon the 
Ottomans. But the latter, with great 
skill, had already thrown up some rude 
works : the thick brushwood with which 
they were surrounded prevented the 
advance of the Muscovites in masses ;- 
the Ottomans maintained their wonted 
superiority in bush-fighting; batteries, 
erected on some heights on the right 
bank, spread death through the Russian 
ranks, and imder Cf)ver of their fire 
the passage was continued with such 
vigour that by noon six thousand men, 
almost all janissaries, and six pieces of 
cannon, were established on the left 
bank. Boulatoff, however, was not to 
be discouraged : having received rein- 
forcements, which raised his force to 
eight thousand men, he hazarded a 
tMrd assault, but with no better sue- 
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Finally, after loaing two thou- 
sand of their beat troopa in thia mur- 
deroua contest, besides a gun and a 
standard, the Russians retired ; and the 
Turks, with deafening shouts and sabre 
in hand, sallied out of their intrench- 
ments, and cut o£f the heads of the 
slain and the unfortunate wounded. 

94. Qeneral Sabanejef, during these 
events, had succeeded in forcing his 
way through the brushwood, and estab- 
lished a battery within half cannon- 
^ot of the Turkish intrenchment on 
the left bank, which effectually cut off 
all communication between it and the 
remainder of the army on the right. 
But Kutusoff ordered this advanced 
position to be abandoned in the night; 
and, issuing orders in all directions to 
concentrate round the outside of the 
intrenchment^ brought up his flotilla 
to cannonade the enemy on the north- 
em shore. It was too late, however, 
for success in this way: the enemy 
were now solidly established on the 
left bank; the flotilla was so roughly 
handled by the Turkish artillery, that 
one of the vessels sank in the river; 
the passage of troops continued inces- 
santly, and by the 18th tfiirty thou- 
sand men, with fifty pieces of cannon, 
were established on the left bank, in a 
large intrenched camp^ with redoubts 
at its angles. At the same time an 
equal force on the rights under the 
Grand Vizier in person, had establish- 
ed a sort of city, in which his tent was 
conspicuous, decked out with unusual 
splendour. At this period the Russians 
around the intrenduuent were so weak, 
that, if Achmet Pasha had fallen vigor- 
ously on his opponents, he would pro- 
bably have gained such decisive suc- 
cess as would have restored Wallachia 
and Moldavia to the Ottoman arms. 
But theprecioustime,bigwith such por- 
tentous events, was consumed in erect- 
ing intrenchments round the troops 
wiuch had passed over; and, in the 
mean time, two strong divisions of in- 
fantry and a large body of Cossacks 
came up, which raised the Russian 
force to thirty -five thousand men. 
Kutusoff now resolved to take advan- 
tage of the exposed situation of the 
enemy, and, if possible, by cutting off 



the communication of those passedover 
to the left bank, compelled them to 
surrender. He allowed the Turks, 
accordingly, after severe fighting, to 
extend &eir camp, and even erect a 
redoubt a mile in advance of its former 
limits. But while his troops were lost 
in astonishment at the supineness of 
their general, he was preparing, with 
the secresy and finesse peculiar to his 
character, the means of involving the 
enemy in a signal calamity. 

95. The intention of the Grand Vi- 
zier was to have gradually pushed his 
troops forward, covering themselves 
with intrenchments and redoubts as 
they advanced, till he got possession 
of the village of lAalka, about two miles 
&rther on, where there were consider- 
able magazines. This poet he meant 
also to fortify, and thereby acquire a 
solid footing on the northern baiJE. To 
defeat this project, the Russian gene- 
ral, on the night of the 29th, erected 
four large redoubts in an exterior circle 
around the Ottoman camp, and these 
were soon succeeded by eight more. 
Alarmed at the progress of this line of 
drcumvallation, wMch in the form of 
a semicircle enclosed their camp, with 
both ends resting on the Ihmube, 
the Turks, after several bloody com- 
bats, erected a new redoubt near the 
river, to cover their communication 
with the southern shore ; but the 
Russians stormed it before the works 
were finished, and put the garrison, 
consisting of four hundred Albanians, 
to the sword. A sally of the Ottonuins, 
imniediately made to regain this im- 
portant post, was repulsed with the 
loss of above fifteen hundred meiL 
After this severe check the Turks re- 
mained quietly within their intrench- 
ments ; while the Russian general 
erected a ninth redoubt on his extreme 
right near the Danube, which complet- 
ed the investment of the Turkish camp, 
and considerably straitened their com- 
munications with the opposite bank of 
the river. 

96. As long, however, as the Otto- 
mans had a passage of any sort open to 
the other side, it was impossible that 
they could be reduced to any serious 

I difficulties for want of provisions; and 
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Kutnsoff waa therefore tempted to har 
zard an expedition to the other bank, 
in order, if poesible, to dislodge the 
enemy from the ground on the oppo- 
site side, from whence the Grand vi- 
zier^B camp was supplied with food and 
reinforcements. Tikis important ope- 
ration was intrusted to General Mar^ 
kofPy who with ten thousand men set 
out from the Russian camp, after dark, 
on the night of the 10th October, and 
succeeded early the next morning in 
throwing his light troops and Cossacks 
across. The flotilla, which had been 
ordered to the point in order to trans- 
port across the main body, could not 
get down from the TiolenceH)f the cur- 
rent; in consequence of which their 
passage waa d^yed for twenty-^ig^t 
hours, and was not efBbcted mi the 
morning of the 18th. During this 
time the greatest anxiety prevailed at 
headquarters, where very scanty infor- 
mation of their proceedings had been 
received; but, strange to say, though 
the point where the Bussians had been 
disembarked on the right bank was not 
above six miles from the Ottoman 
camp there, it remained entirely un- 
known to its generals. KutusofTs dis- 
quietude, howeyer, was at length dis- 
sipated. Markofl^ having got over ten 
battalions and five hundred hone, pro- 
ceeded instantly to the attack of the 
Turkish camp on the right bank, leav- 
ing the renudnder to continue their 
passage. 

97. The surprise was complete. The 
Turks, never dreaming of being assailed 
on their own side, made scarcely any 
resistance ; the civil functionaries of 
the Grand Vizier, the mendiants and 
traders who thronged the encampment, 
took to flight in tibe utmost consterna- 
tion, and, not deeming themselves in 
safety at Boudschouck, which had been 
stripped of nearly aU its heavy artillery 
for the use of the camp, took the road 
lor Basgmd and Schumla. The mag- 
nificent tent of the Grand Vizier, the 
whole baggage and stores of the army, 
an immense number of horses, camels, 
and carriagesjand prodigious booty, fell 
Into the hands of the victors, who lost 
but eight men in this felicitous attack. 
Hark<xG^ hoveveri without casting a 



I thought on the booty, seized the Turk- 
ish hfttteries, which he turned against 
the enemy on the other side^ where the 
remainder of the Russian army was 
drawn up in battle array, witnesses of 
his triumph; and, while eighty pieces 
of cannon thundered against the Otto> 
man camp, demanded with loud cries 
to be led to the assault. 

98. Had Kutusoff possessed the dar- 
ing of Alexander or C»sar, he would 
have taken advantage of the enthusi- 
asm of the moment and the consterna- 
tion of the enemy, and instantly led his 
troops to the attack of the intrenched 
camp on the left bank. There can be 
little doubt that, if this had been done, 
it would have been carried, and the 
whole Turkish army destroyed. BvA 
his genius was essentially cautious; 
and he never would owe to hazard 
what he hoped to gain by combina- 
tion. Bepressing, therefore, the ar- 
dour of his troops, he contented him- 
self with a furious cannonade ; and 
meanwhile the Grand Vizier himself, 
who was on the right bank, escaped in 
a boat to Boudschouck, after in vain 
proposing an armistice with a view to 
negotiations for p%|Mse. The Pasha 
Tschooban Ogloo, (Son of the Shep- 
herd), son of one of the richest princes 
of Asia Minor, then took the command, 
and by his firmness and resources in the 
most trying circumstances, extorted 
the adnuration even of his enemies. 
The circumstances of the Turks were 
wholly desperate. The Bussian artil- 
lery, now augmented to two hundred 
pieces of cannon, from both sides of 
the Danube kept up an incessant fire 
upon them night and day; a strong 
flotilla^ both above and below, preclud- 
ed all access or escape by water; a for* 
midable semicircle of redoubts, with 
batteries in their interstices, enclosed 
them on the land side; their provisiona 
were soon exhausted; forage there was 
none for their horses ; their tents were 
burned for fuel; and the troops, dur- 
ing the damp nights of autumn, lay oa 
the open ground, exposed to the cease- 
less tempest of shot. Tet all these 
accumulated horrors could not shake 
the firm mind of the Turkish geneniL 
He repeatedly refused the most advaxk' 
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tagaous oflfen of capitulation ; aod, 
after haviog consamed his last horses, 
he was forming the audacious project 
of cutting his way by a sudden irrup- 
tion through the Russian left^ and in- 
trendking himself opposite to Rouds- 
diouck, and under ihe shelter of its 
guns, when a convention concluded at 
Qiurgevo, in the end of October, with 
a view to a peace between the two 
powers, put an end to the miseries and 
saved the honour of these brave men. 

99. It was stipulated that they 
should be fed from the Russian maga- 
Etnes till their fate was finally deter- 
mined by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two powers, then assembled at Qiur- 
gQvo— A condition which was faithfully 
performed; and on the 4th December 
they finally quitted their camp, in 
virtue of a convention by which they 
were to evacuate it without their arms 
or cannon, and be quartered in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bu- 
charest, on condition of having them 
restored only if peace was concluded. 
The Russians immediately entered the 
bloodstained intrenchments, the object 
of such desperate strife; and their in- 
terior told how dreadful had been the 
sufferings of the heroic defenders. The 
ground was strewed with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, which the 
survivors had not possessed sufficient 
strength to inter ; limbs struck off by 
cannon-shot, broken arms, overturned 
gun-carriages, and putrid corpses, lay 
on all sides ; the earth even was plough- 
ed up in many places by the shot; but 
the survivors, though pale and ema- 
ciated, still preserv^ their calm and 
resolute air. Five thousand, amidst 
the respect of their enemies, delivered 
up their arms, with fifty -one guns; 
above twelve thousand had perished 
by disease or the sword since the can- 
nonade commenced. 

100. This concluded the operations 
of the campaign, and put an end to 
this bloody war, in which both parties 
hadmade prodigious efforts, and neither 
had gained decisive success. In Little 
Wallachia, Ishmael Bey had invaded 
the Russian side of the river with thirty 
thousand men; and General Sass, who 
commanded in that quarter with very 



inferior forces, was at one period so 
hard pressed, that Kutusoff in the 
middle of September sent him orders 
to evacuate the province entirely, and 
join him in his camp before the Grand 
Vizier; but that general with admir* 
able skill maintained his ground, de- 
feated the enemy in several partial en- 
counters, and at length compelled him 
to retire back to the left bank, about 
the same time that the great disaster 
bef el the army of the Grand Vizier in 
the neighbourhood of Roudschouck. 

101. Negotiations in good earnest 
were carried on for peace; for both 
parties were sincerely desirous of an 
accommodation. The Russians, well 
aware of the formidable contest with 
Napoleon which was impending over 
them, were anxious at any price to ter- 
minate the hostilities on the Danube, 
and bring Kutusoff 's force to the as- 
sistance of the grand armies on the 
Niemen. At first sight it might have 
been supposed, that what it was so 
much the interest of the Russians to 
obtain, it could not be for the advan- 
tage of the Turks to concede : but in 
this instance it was otherwise, and the 
good sense of the Turks triumphed 
over all the efforts which the French 
ambassador, Latour Maubourg, made 
to retain them in hostilities with 
Russia. By a singular but just retri- 
bution, all the powers whose ambas- 
sadore or envoys assisted at these con- 
ferences were either threatened by, or 
had been offered a share of. Napoleon's 
spoliations; and their concurring testi- 
mony removed all doubt from the 
minds of the Turkish ministers as to 
the imminent danger to which they 
would be exposed if Napoleon should 
obtain the same supremacy in Eastern 
which he had long enjoyed in Western 
Europe. 

102. The English made them ac- 
quainted with the secret articles of. 
the treaty of Tilsit, already men- 
tioned, [ante. Chap. xlvi. § 78] ; 
whereby, in consideration of the fidel- 
ity with which they had adhered to 
hiis fortunes during the war in Po- 
land, and through the disasters of £y- 
lau, the French Emperor had not only 
agreed to the entire partition of their 
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European dominioos, Constantinople 
and Roumelia alone excepted, but. 
had actiifdly stipulated for the laif^t 
shares, viz., Greece, the islands of the 
Archipelago, Albania, and Macedonia, 
to himself. Russia, a party to that 
scheme of plunder, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all its details, reyealed 
them fully to the Turkish ambassa- 
dors; the secret conferences of Er- 
fuith were made known, and docu- 
ments bearing the official signatures 
of the French plenipotentiaries were 
exhibited to them by Kutusoff, which 
left no doubt of the truth of these re- 
presentations. Austria disclosed the 
offer made to her of Servia and Bos- 
nia, if she would concur in the parti- 
tion ; while Csemy George, alarmed 
at the clear proofs which had been 
adduced of the intention to dethrone 
him in the scramble, gave ample de- 
tails of the inquiries and surveys made 
by Marshal Marmont, immediately 
after the treaty of Tilsit, to ascertain 
the most expedient mode of effecting 
the conquest of the French share in 
the partition, [ante, Chap. xlvi. § 81]. 
103. Struck by the concurring re- 
presentations of all these powers, and 
the clear evidence which was adduced 
to support them, the Divan no longer 
hesitated. The Turks saw clearly that 
if Napoleon gained the mastery of 
Russia, he would instantly turn the 
force of both empires against them — 
that Moscow would be but a step to 
Constantinople.* They strove hard 
for a considerable time to obtain resti- 
tution of all the provinces conquered 
by the Russians in the beginning of 
the war, to the north of the Danube ; 
but finding the Russians resolute to 
retain at least the provinces to the 
east of the Fruth, and rather to run 
the hazard of a continuance of the 
war than consent to their restoration, 
they at length agreed to allow that 
river to form the boundary of the two 

* " Made aware by my enemies of the 
stipulations of Erfurth, and by Austria of 
the pr<^ject for the partition of Turkey which 
I had proposed to her, tho Turks abandoned 
themselves without reserve to the counsels 
of England. The British ambassador soon 
regained all his former credit with the Di- 
Tan."--JoMiNi, Vie dt NapoUon, iii. 546. 



nations, and peace was ooneluded on 
these terms in the end of May. The 
treaty with Russia was speedily fol- 
lowed by one with Great Britain, 
which was signed on the 18th July. 
By the first treaty, although the cabi- 
net of St Petersbui^ lost WidlacMa 
and Moldavia, which they had declared 
part of their empire, they gained Bess- 
arabia, which gave them the immense 
advantage, in a contest both with Tur- 
key and Austria, of pommanding the 
mouths of the Danube ; and Admiral 
Tchichagoff, who had been sent from 
St Petersburg to conclude the treaty, 
as Kutusoff's proceedings were esteem- 
ed too dilatory, set off from Bucharest 
for the Vistula on the Sist July, at 
the head of forty thousand men, who 
appeared with fatal effect on the great 
theatre of war at the passage of the 
Beresina. 

104. Napoleon has repeatedly said 
that the folly of the Turks in making 
peace at Bucharest with the Russians, 
their hereditary enemies, was such that 
it altogether exceeded the bounds of 
reasonable calculation ; and therefore 
that he was not to be blamed for the 
disastrous consequences which flowed 
from the appearance of Tchichagoff's 
army in his rear when he lay at Mos- 
cow. In truth, however, tiie Turks 
were not in this instance so limited 
in their political vision as the French 
writers are desirous to represent ; and 
their conduct in concluding that treaty 
was rather the result of that clear judg- 
ment and strong common sense which, 
whenever the facts of a case are dis- 
tincUy brought before them, has al- 
ways distingmshed the Ottoman coun- 
cils. They knew well the hostility of 
Russia, and they had often experienced 
the weight of her arms ; but they had 
felt the ingratitude of France; and 
the desertion of a friend sinks deeper 
into the breast than the enmity of a 
foe. They were aware of their danger 
from Muscovite ambition ; but they 
were also no strangers to the power 
and designs of Napoleon: and they 
apprehended with reason immediate 
destruction from his power, if, by sub- 
jugating Russia, he was put in a situa- 
tion to direct the whole resources of 
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Buxope against their devoted capital 
They neyer foigot their desertion at 
TUait by the Frendi Emperor, nor 
the unprovoked project of spoliation 
on hia part which succeeded it: and 
joatly feared that^ although the mu- 
tual jealousy of the two imperial allies 
had hitherto preserved them from de- 
Btniction, they could not look for a con- 
tinuanoe of their respite if the forces 
of both were concentrated in one hand. 
105. The vigorous and unlooked-for 
resiBtance which Tuxkey at this period 
opposed to all the efforts of the Rus- 
sians, sufficiently illustrates the ele- 
ments of strength which at that pe- 
riod lay dormant, till roused by pre- 
sent duiger, in the Ottoman empire ; 
and may perhaps suggest the necessity 
of modifying some of those opinions as 
to the declimng condition of the power 
of the Qrand Seignior, which have so 
long been received as political maxims 
in Europe. When it is recollected that 
Russia for three years directed her 
whole force against the Turks ; that 
in the year 1810 she had a hundred 
thousand men upon the Danube ; and 
that this array was composed of the 
conquerors of Eylau— it certainly ap- 
pears not a little surprising that the 
Ottoman empire was not altogether 
overthrown in the ediock. Never- 
theless the contest was extremely 
equal ; and though the forces with 
which the Ottomans had to contend 
on the Danube fully equalled those 
which fronted Napoleon on the Vis- 
tula, yet they opposed nearly as effec- 
tual resistance to the Muscovite arms 
as did the conqueror of Western Eu- 
rope. The contest began on the Dan- 
ube, and it terminated, after three 
years' bloodshed, on the same river, 
with the loss of only one or two fron- 
tier towns to the Ottomans. This 
broad and decisive fact proves, that 
although the political power of Ttuv 
key has unquestionably declined for 
the last century and a half, and the 
enormous abuses of its civil govern- 
ment have occasioned during that pe- 
riod a constant diminution in its in- 
habitants and strength, yet it still 
possesses great resources when they 
are fairly drawn forth by impending 



danger ; and that in the native brav- 
ery of its inhabitants is often to be 
found, as in the British soldiers, more 
than a compensation for all the errors 
of their direction or government. 

106. Sultan Ma£mioud, who at- 
tempted to arrest this decay, and 
draw forth, under more enlightened 
guidance, the still powerful resources 
of the Ottoman empire, was one of 
those remarkable men whose character 
has stamped a mighty impress on the 
age in which he lived. Albeit bred in 
the seclusion and effeminacy of the 
harem, he possessed the native cour- 
age and hardihood of his race ; though 
little informed by education or social 
intercourse, he had sagacity enough to 
perceive the increasing inferiority of 
the Mahometan to the Christian em- 
pires, and courage to undertake what 
was thought to be the remedy. In- 
Btead of ascribing the decline of his 
dominions, like most of his country- 
men, to the irresistible decrees of fatei, 
and submitting to it with the apathy 
of a predestinman, he set himself vig- 
orously to avert the evil, and sought, 
by the destruction of the privileged 
classes, and the introduction of Euro- 
pean discipline and usages, both in 
civil and military affairs, to communi- 
cate to his aged empire a portion of 
the energy of western civilisation. 
The contest with ancient habits, in- 
veterate from custom, engrafted upon 
law, and sanctified by religion, was 
long and obstinate ; and the catas- 
trophe" by which it was brought to a 
close, in the destruction of the janis- 
saries in 1825, one of the most awful 
recorded in history. Whatever the 
ultimate effect of that tremendous 
event may be, it stamped Mahmoud's 
character for all future ages, and be- 
spoke the fearless energy, the un- 
daunted courage, the unflinching rig- 
our, which, braving the perils that had 
proved fatal to so many of his race, 
could thus subdue them all, and fix, 
by his single hand, a different impress 
upon the institutions of a vast empire. 

107. Nevertheless Sultan Mahmoad 
will not bear a comparison with Peter 
the Great; and the destruction of the 
janissaries mU| to all appeaia&oe^ be 
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attended with yery different effects 
from the overthrow of the Musooyite 
I strelitzes. Mahmo ud would never have 
been found in the workshop of Saar- 
dam; he was not at the head of his 
troopB under the walls of Yamay nor 
on the field of Koniah. Political re- 
generation, difficult in all, 18 impoa- 
aible in Mahometan states ; the reli- 
gion and institutions of the Koran 
preclude the possibility of expansion 
or alteration; they are inconsistent 
with the adoption of improvement by 
foreign usages. The power of Turkey 
has been irrecoverably broken by the 
destruction of part and the alienation 
of the whole of the janiasaiy body. 
The national resouroes have been ruin- 
ed, without the vigour of a different 
dvilisationbeingaoquired; the strength 
of Asia has been lost, without that of 
Europe being gained. Like the king- 
dom of Mysore, in Hindostan, the Ot- 
toman empire has sunk to the earth 
in the attempt to substitute the mili- 
tary system of the west for that of the 
east. This, accordingly, appeared de- 
cisively in the next contest which en- 
sued : the line of the Danube was no 
longer maintained; the Balkan ceased 
to be an impassable barrier; in two 
campaigns, Russia was at Adrianople ; 
in one, the Pasha of Egypt was within 
a few days' march of Scutari. 

108. The janissaries were doubtless 
a serious evil, and they opposed an im- 
penetrate barrier to every species of 



improvement ,* but they constituted 
the military strength of the nation, 
they were identified with its religious 
spirit, they were interwoven with its 
most venerable institutions. It is one 
thing to see that a disease has over^ 
spread a vital part of the frame ; it is 
another and a very different thmg to 
be able in mature life to out it out. 
The real bond of union in every great 
empire is its religion; it is that which 
knits together the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor ; it is that which 
constitutes its vital spirit. Change, 
even for the better, is generally fated ; 
the substitution of a true for a false 
faith, will doubtless benefit mankind, 
but it will generally subvert the state 
which makes the alteration. The sub- 
stitution of Christianity itself for hea- 
thenism, undoubtedly accelerated the 
faXL of the Roman empire. Let every 
state which has attained mature years, 
and consolidated its power, beware of 
making a great innovation in its insti- 
tutions, especially of a religious char- 
acter. Even though those which are 
introduced may be preferable in the 
general case to thosa which are aban- 
doned, it is rare that the transition 
can be made with safety. A certain 
character has been imprinted by the 
hand of nature, upon every old-estab- 
lished nation, as upon every full-grown 
individual, and any considerable change 
will only accelerate the descent of both 
to the grave. 



CHAPTER LXX 



AOOESSION OF BEBNADOTTE TO THE SWEDISH THBONB, AKD OAUSSS 
WHICH LED TO THE BUSSIAN WAB OV 1812. x 



1. iNformer days, Sweden maintained 
a distinguished place in the European 
commonwealth ; and she can number 
among her sons some of the most il- 
lustrious men whom modem times 



have produced. The Ooths, who spread 
through Poland and the Ukraine into 
the Roman provinces,^ and appeared as 
suppliants on the bax^ of the Danube, 
from whence they were ferried across 
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by Roman handB Dever to return, ori- 
ginally came from the southeni part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
present name of the proyince of Qoth- 
land still attests the original seat of 
the conquerors of Rome. On many oc- 
casions, their descendants, who remain- 
ed in their native plains, have caused 
their prowess to be felt, and their 
virtues to be respected, by the neigh- 
bouring nations. On others, they in- 
terfered with decisive efifect in the 
most interesting contests in which 
Europe has been engaged. The name 
of Oustavus Vasa is still repeated in 
every civilised tongue, among the pa- 
triot heroes whose actions have con- 
tributed to bless mankind ; Protestant 
Europe will ever acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the inestimable services ren- 
dered to the great cause of religious, 
and through it of civil freedom, by the 
heroic valour and wariike abilities of 
Gustavus Adolphus; and the interest 
of youth to the end of the world will 
be fascinated by the romantic story of 
Charles XII., who rivalled Napoleon 
in the daring of his spirit, and out- 
stripped him in ihe marvels of his vic- 
tories. Nor will the student of the 
military art study with less care the 
history of those wonderful abilities 
which enabled the little kingdom of 
Sweden, with hardly two millions of 
souls, to render its armies a match, 
and at one period more than a match, 
for the gigantic strengUi of Russia^ 
led by the consummate talents of Peter 
the Great. Science has equal reason 
to acknowledge the lustre with which 
the light of Swedish genius has illumi- 
nated the long night of the Arctic 
circle : for she gave birth to Berzelius, 
the first of modem chemists ; and in 
Linnaeus she has for ever unfolded the 
hidden key by which the endless vsi- 
riety of floral beauty is to be classified, 
and the mode in which the mysterious 
link is preserved between vegetable 
and animal life. 

2. But with the advent of times 
when greater empires were brought 
into the field, and the wars of nations 
came to be carried on by numerous 
standing armies, drawn from the popu- 
lation and maintained by the resources 



of vast empires, Sweden was unable to 
maintain this elevated station. Her 
physical reaources are wholly inade- 
quate for such protracted efforts ; and 
the attempt wMch Charles XII. made 
to engage her in long and arduous 
wars, so completely drained the re- 
sources of the country, that they did 
not recover the loss for half a century. 
The population of the Swedish mon- 
archy in 1808,* including Finland, 
was hardly three millions, and these 
scanty numbers were scattered over 
BO vast an extent of surface — above 
three times that of the British Isles — 
as greatly to diminish their efficiency 
in external warfare. The country^ 
however, possesses in some respects 
great natural advantages. Though the 
climate, from its situation, is rigorous 
in winter, yet it is often less so than 
might have been supposed in so north- 
em a latitude; the cold damp fogs of 
Germany are wanting; the bottoms of 
the valleys in Gk>thland and the south- 
em provinces, which are the residence 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
country, are capable of producing ad- 
mirable crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats ; richpasturesare to be found on the 
hill-sides; andthevastmountain ranges 
which it contains are clothed with 
noble forests of pine, birch, and oak. 

8. A lofty range of mountains, rival- 
ling the Alps in grandeur and eleva- 
tion, intersects the whole Scandina- 
vian peninsula, nearly from the North. 
Cape to the waters of the Sound, and 
forms the eternal barrier between Swe- 
den and Norway. But the descent to 
the Baltic is more gradual than that 
to the German Ocean, and a much 
greater quantity of level and arable 
land is to be found there than in tho 
mountain clefts and alpine vales which 
enclose the happy Norwegian pea- 

Sqoare mllw. Popalatioa. 
Finland, . . 102,432 1,880.000 



Total in 1826, . 802,482 8,080,000 

Do. in 1808. about 8,000,00» 

Population per ) nn 

square mile. \ 
Do. in England, 1^ oq^ 

by Census 1841, » ^^ 

— IfALTE Bbuk, viii. 561, 665; and vi. 631. 
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santry. The level port of Sweden is 
intersecfced in many places by long 
ridges of granite rook of no great ele- 
vation, which form, as it were, the 
natural walls of its beautiful valleys ; 
but within these rude barriers smiling 
spots of verdure and fertile fields are 
to be found, while rich woods of beech 
and oak frequently clothe their base. 
A vast number of inland lakes, easily 
susceptible of artificial communica- 
tion, both diversify the scene in the 
interior and furnish the means of an 
extensive inland commerce; produc- 
tive iron mines have long poured a 
perennial stream of wealth into Dale- 
carlia ; and farther to the north, where 
the rigour of the climate almost pre- 
cludes the raising of grain crops, the 
bounty of nature has given a short 
but warm summer, which brings to 
maturity the richest pastures. Innu- 
merable lakes and mountain torrents 
there furnish, by their fish, accept- 
able stores for the long winter; the 
heat of the brief summer, often ex- 
ceeding that of Italy, secures ample 
food for the cattle during the whole 
year ; nor is a more delightful picture 
of human happiness anywhere to be 
found than in those woody recesses 
where human industry has cleared out 
a few green spots amidst the surround- 
ing gloom, and unsophisticated man 
dwells in plenty and contentment, 

" Inter aquas 

Nemorumque noctero." * 

4. The political circumstances of this 
highly interesting country ai*e not less 
favourable than .its physical advan- 
tages. The ancient free spirit of the 
north — that noble spirit which has 
epread the European race through every 
|Murt of the world, and is ultimately 
destined to subdue it — has always flour- 
ashed in its native seats. From the 
earliest times, Sweden has enjoyed the 
iidvantage of a free constitution and 
representative form of government ; 
-and although the want of considerable 
towns and the absence of the mercan- 
tile genius, over the greater part of its 
territory, has prevented the vigour of 
the proper democratic fervour from 

« •* Midst waters 
And the night of the grovea.'* 



rising in its cities, yet the rural culti- 
vators have always preserved in a high 
degree the sturdy principles of Oothic 
liberty. The throne is hereditary; 
but its power is defined and limited 
by the constitution. The States of the 
realm must concur in all laws; they 
are exclusively vested with the right 
of laying on taxes and managing the 
public revenue. They consist of four 
orders ; the noblesse, in which each 
noble family has a representative; the 
clergy, represented by the bishops and 
certain deputies from the rural pas- 
tors; the burgesses, chosen by the 
several burghs; and the representa- 
tives of the peasants, elected by them- 
selves in open assemlolies. The people 
are universally educated ; landed pro- 
perty, especially in the northern pro- 
vinces, is very much divided among 
them; and no country in the world 
possesses, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, a greater number of clergy, who 
instruct the people in the pure tenets 
of the Protestant religion. Yet, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, of 
all others the most favourable for the 
development of the principles of free- 
dom, and despite the presence of a 
House of Peasants, peculiar, of all 
the European monarchies, to Sweden 
and Norway, many of its monarchs 
have ruled the country with almost 
unlimited authority ; and it is only 
since the constitution was settled, in 
1772, that the definite boundaries of 
power have been ascertained. The lu- 
minous fact, that the States, except on 
particular emergencies, assemble only 
once in five years, demonstrates how 
far the popular part of the constitu- 
tion is from having yet attained the 
importance and consideration which it 
long ago acquired in the commercial 
realm of Great Britain. It may teach 
us how materially the practice of gov- 
ernment sometimes differs from its 
theoiy, and how much real freedom is 
dependent on the spirit and eneigy of 
the people, rather than the mere forms 
of the constitution. 

5. Industry, till of late years, was 
very little drawn forth in Sweden. In 
1828 there were only seven thousand 
manufacturers in the whole country. 
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and three thoaeand traders— a state of 
things which amply explains the dis- 
tant intervals at which the States are 
assembled, and the great functions 
which, in the practical administration 
of goremment, haye come to devolve 
on the sovereign and royal council 
But the national character is admir- 
able, and the manners of the people, 
except in one unhappy particuliu:, wor- 
thy of general imitation* Brave, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable, sincere in their 
devotion, enlightened, when duly in- 
structed, in their intellects, gentle in 
their disposition, obedient to the laws, 
and yet jealous of their own rights ; 
the Swedish peasantry exhibit as fair 
a specimen of European rural civilisa- 
tion as is to be met with in the whole 
domains of the family of Japhet. But 
one fatal indulgence has well-nigh obli- 
terated all these advantages, and let in 
upon this simple, kind-hearted people 
the whole catalogue of human sins. 
Drinking is universal: the liberty of 
distilling in every separate house, on 
paying a trifling duty to government 
for the right to use a still, hsus from time 
immemorial beeneetablishedamongthe 
whole peasantry of the country ; and 
at this moment there are no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
manufactories of *' liquid hell-fire," as 
tiiey have been welldenominated, which 
dis& annually thirty miUiona of gallons 
of spirits for the consumption of three 
millions of people. 

6. The consequences of this calami- 
tous facUity in producing and obtain- 
ing spiritous liquors have been to the 
last degree disastrous. Notwithstand- 
ing the small number of manufactures 
wMoh are established in the countiy, 
the general simplicity of rural life, the 
absence of great towns, and the mode- 
rate siiEse of its capital, which contains 
only eighty thousand iuhabitants, the 
average amount of crime oyer all Swe- 
den equals that of the most depraved 
cities in Great Britain. The illegiti- 
mate births are to the legitimate, over 
the whole country, as one to thirteen ; 
while in the capital they have reached 
the astonishing number of one to two 
and three-tenths, exceeding even the 
proportion of Paris itself ! So fearfully 



does this destmetive passion for ardent 
spirits inflame the blood, and generate 
crime, even in the coldest latitudes; 
so perfectly adequate is it to counteract 
all the efforts of reason, prudence, mo- 
rality, and religion; and so deplorably 
fallacious is the system, which, pro- 
ceeding on the mistaken assumption 
that the people will of themselves ab- 
stain from such enjoyments as are per- 
nicious, allows them to manufacture,, 
without limit or restraint^ this most, 
seducing and dreadful of all physical 
and moral poisons.* 

7. The Scandinavian peninsula, now 
happily united in one monarchy, num- 
bering about four millions and a half 
of souls in its ' united territory, in- 
creasing at the rate, as it now does, of 
doubling in sixty years, separated from 
Russia by the impassable deserts wbidi 
surround the Gulf of Bothnia^ and from 
all the rest of the world by the encir- 
cling ocean, may reasonably hope, with 
the aid of England, to be ultimately- 
able to maintain its independence. But 
the case was widely different in 1808, 
when Norway formed part of a sepa- 
rate and hostile power, and the valu- 
able possessions of the Swedish crown 
on the other side of the Baltic lay dose 
to the metropolis and power of Russia. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg had long^ 
beheld with covetous eyes this valu- 
able province, running up, as it were, 
to the very gates of their capital, em- 
bracing the noble fortress of Sweaborg, 

* The illegitimate births in Sweden, over 
the whole country, are to the legitimate as 
one to thirteen.— MAI.TE Brun, viii. 606. In 
Middlesex it is one to thirty-eiglit ; over all 
Bngland, one to twenty. —Forteb, i. 21. 
The proportion of serious crime over Ooth- 
land, to the whole population, is as one to 
four himdred and eighty-four. In Glasgow, in 
the year 1839. it was as one to four hundred 
and ninety-six. Over all Sweden, the per- 
sons committed for sill offences, serious and 
trifling, are in the ratio of one in one hun- 
dred and seventy, a greater proportion 
than either England or Scotland. LiAino's 
Stteden, 112, 113, 323. Mr Laing's work on 
this subject, though valuable in many re- 
spects, 18, however, entireljf fallaaous, if 
not examined by a person familiar with the 
subjecl^ from its comparing the total com- 
mittals in Sweden with the committals for 
trial in England and Scotland ; keeping out 
of view the summary convictions in the lat- 
ter c<^intries, which are at least five times 
as numerous. 
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the key to the northem part of the 
Baltic, in its territoiY, and alone want- 
ing to render that ixuand sea the boun- 
dary of their dominionsfrom themouths 
of the Vistula to the provinoes border- 
ing on the Frozen Ooean. They had 
never forgotten, that in the last war 
with Sweden the cannon of the Swed- 
ish fleet had been heard by the Eknprees 
Catharine in her own paJace at St Pe- 
tersburg; and they were feelingly aliye 
tQ the insult as well as danger to which 
their capital woidd be always exposed, 
while it was situated so close to the 
territory of a neighbouring and some- 
times hostile power. It has been al- 
ready mentioned, accordingly, that the 
cabinet of St Petersburg lost no time 
in declaring war against Sweden early 
in 1808, and immediately invading Fin- 
land with a large jtortion of the troops 
who had been rendered disposable by 
the termination of the war in Poland ; 
although they could assign no better 
reason for their hostility &an the hon- 
ourable adherence of the court of Stock- 
holm to those principles and that cause 
which they themselves h^ so recently 
supported, and from which they had 
' only been driven by the untoward issue 
of the battle of Friedland, [ante, Chap. 
LL § 46]. But the real reason was the 
agreement formed by the two emperors 
at Tilsit for the division of the Conti- 
nent between them ; by which Alex- 
ander had got a earte hlanche as to Fin- 
land and part of Turkey, in considera- 
tion of Kapoleon getting the same as to 
the Spanish peninsula. 

8. However much the patriot faisto- 
rians of Sweden, whose first duty is to 
have the interests of their country 
chiefly at heart, may with reason re- 
gret Ihe determination which the Swed- 
ish monarch at this crisis adopted of 
holding out, and at all hazards stand- 
ing b^ his engagements, the general 
hifftonan of Europe cannot but regard 
it as a signal instance of magnanimity, 
and such as, if it had been general 
among crowned heads and their min- 
isters, would have achieved, years be- 
fore it actually occurred, the deliver- 
ance of Europe. In this determination 
the king was supported, with mournful 
resolution, by the Swedish nation and 



parliament^ aHhoagh the circumstanoeB 
of northern Europe left hardly any 
hope that they could succeed in bray- 
ing the hostility of their colossal neigh- 
bours. In e£fecrt, it soon appeared that 
the determination of the Czar drew 
after it the hostility of all the Baltic 
powers. Denmark declared war a few 
days after Buxhowden's proclamation 
on the part of Bussia, and Prussia did 
the same on the 11th March. But the 
determination of the cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg, to \mite Finland at all risks 
to their dominions, was the real motive 
which had led to the war ; for on the 
28th of the same month an imperial 
ukase appeared at St Petersbuig, 
which bore — *' We unite Finland, con- 
quered by our arms, for ever to our 
empire, and command its inhabitanta 
forthwith to take the oath of allegianoo 
to our throne." 

9. Although the Bussians were veiy 
far indeed from having conquered Fin- 
land at the time when this audacious 
proclamation was issued, requiring it& 
inhabitants, before any treaty had been 
signed, or any cession made by their 
legitimate monarch to take the oath of 
allegiance to their new masters, yet the 
success of their arms had been such aa 
to justify the belief that the whole pro- 
vinces on the eastern shore of the Bal- 
tic would ere long be in their posses- 
sion. The King of Sweden, brave, chi* 
valrous, confidmg even to excess, and 
trusting that he would find the same 
good faith, at least in legitimate mon- 
archs, which he felt in his own bosom, 
never could be brought to believe that 
he would become an object of hostility 
to Bussia, merely because he continued 
faithful to his eugagements, and the 
honour which he had pledged to that 
power. He had made, accordingly, 
very little preparation for the defence 
of Finland ; and the Bussian govern- 
ment, well aware ol that circumstance^ 
resolved to precipitate the attack be- 
fore he had awakened from his dream 
of high-minded but credulous edmpli- 
city. Early in February 1808, Bux« 
howden, disregarding the rigours of a 
winter of unusual severity, entered 
Finland at the head of an army <rf 
twenty thousand Buasiaiuk TheSwedp 
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jah troopty in oo oondiiion to make 
head against ao formidable an enemy, 
were obliged to retreat ; and the f or- 
treaaea of TreTastua, Helaingfors, and 
idtimately Abo, the capital of the pro- 
Tinoe, fell into the bands of the in- 
▼aden. In the harbour of the latter 
town the great fleet of Swedish galleys 
waa burned to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

10. Encouraged by these successes, 
the Russian general approached Swea- 
borg, the Qibraltar of the north — a 
fortress of the first order, built upon 
aeven rocky islands altogether detached 
from the diore, strongly fortified with 
seyen hundred pieces of cannon on 
the ramparts; containing the great 
naval and military arsenal of FinJand, 
and a harbour equal to any in the 
world for capaciousness and depth. It 
was garrisoned by three thousand 
regular troops, and an equal number 
of militia, under the command of Ad- 
miral Cronstedt, an ofiicer who had 
hitherto borne an unblemished reputa- 
tion. But it soon appeared that if 
Alexander hoped to rival his great pre- 
decessor of the same name in the an- 
•cient world by the lustre of his mili- 
tary exploits, he had not neglected the 
golden key by which the father of 
that conqueror, at little cost of blood 
or treasure, secured such important 
Acquisitions to the Macedonian mon- 
archy. The investment of Sweaborg 
•commenced in the first week of March, 
when the still frozen waves of the 
Baltic permitted the troops to ap- 
proach the walls on their icy surface; 
and after a shadow of a bombardment 
of three weeks' duration, the governor 
ahamefuUy surrendered at discretion. 
By this great blow the Russians be- 
came masters — in addition to an im- 
pregnable fortress, a noble harbour, 
and vast arsenal of two thousand 
pieces of cannon on the ramparts and 
in the magassines->of a large flotilla, 
which the governor had orders to burn 
rather than suffer it to fall into the 
hands of the enemy.* 

* His instructioDS wer» precise : to defend 
the fortress to the last extremity, and bum 
the flotilla rather than permit it to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. — Mem. de Gustavb 
▲ooU'HBp 1814^ p. le. 



11. This dreadful blow, which at 
once gave the Russians a firm footing 
in Finland, where before the end of 
the campaign in that year their forces 
were augmented to forty thousand 
men, subdued the spirit of the Swedes. 
The danger of their situation soon be- 
came apparent from the capture of 
the important islands of Aland and 
(Gothland, which took place immedi- 
ately after, whereby the Muscovites 
acquired, as it were, so many steppiqg- 
stones across the Baltic, from which 
they might menace the independence 
of Sweden itself. Universal conster- 
nation in consequence prevailed; nor 
was this feeling of disquietude dimin- 
ished by observing how insensible the 
King was to the manifest danger of 
his situation. Instead of supporting 
the troops in Finland, who so gallantly 
bore up against treason at Sweaborg, 
and the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy in the field, he first alienated 
the whole diplomatic body in Europe, 
by arresting, early in March, M. Alo- 
paeus, the Russian minister at Stock* 
holm — a violation of the laws of na- 
tions, noways justified by the Mns* 
covite invasion of Finland, as the 
ambassador, at least, had no share in 
that unjustifiableaggression; andnext^ 
dreaming of Charles XII. and the con- 
quest of Norway, he actuaUy, in the 
midst of his misfortunes, assembled 
twenty thousand men for the subjuga- 
tion of that kingdom. Nor was the 
depression produced by those unto- 
ward events, and the general coalition 
of Northern Europe against them di- 
minished by the imexpected tian 
which, in the course of the summer, 
events took in their favour. Aland 
and Gothland, which had yielded to 
the Russian arms, were retaken in 
May, as soon as the opening of the 
Baltic enabled the Swedish fleets rein- 
forced by a British squadron, to put 
to sea ; and Admiral BodiskofiT, and 
the Muscovite garrison, were made 
prisoners. 

12. Qeneral Klingspor also, at the 
head of the Swedish troops in Finland, 
after having retreated, as far as Ulea- 
boig, boldly resumed the offensive ; 
turned fiercely on his pursueiBy and 
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ninlorcitig his army by a large body 
of gallant peasante, who fought with 
heroic valour to avert the dreaded 
Muscovite yoke, forced the RuBsians 
to retreat, defeated them in several 
encounters, captured ninety-nine pieces 
of cannon, and expelled them from the 
whole province of East Bothnia. At 
sea, also, the Swedish arms prevailed 
over those of Russia. Admiral Kani* 
koff set sail with the Muscovite fleet, 
and omitted no opportunity of attack- 
ing the Swedish squadron with supe- 
rior forces; but the next day, the 
British fleet, under Sir James de Sau- 
marez, having joined the Swedes with 
some ships of the line, the Russian 
admiral was glad to make the best of 
his way to his own harbours. A chase 
ensued, in the course of which two 
British line-of-battle ships, under Sir 
Samuel Hood, took a Russian seventy- 
four gun ship ; and the admiral having, 
with signal incapacity, sought refuge 
in the open harbour of Baltisch Port, 
OB the Russian coast, his whole fleet 
might with ease have been destroyed. 
But the British commander, prudently, 
and agreeably to his instructions, ab- 
stained from an act which, how glori- 
ous soever, might have inflamed the 
national feeling of Russia, and con- 
verted a doubtful into a real enemy. 
He therefore contented himself with 
blockading it there, till the approach of 
winter obliged him to withdraw from 
the Baltic 

IS. The cabinet of St Petersburg 
strongly urged Napoleon to take an ac- 
tive part in the Swedish war, by means 
of the powerful force he possessed in 
Holstein ; and, in consequence of their 
representations, Bemadotte entered 
Zealand at the head of thirty thousand 
men, among whom were the Spanish 
eorps of the Marquis of Romana, who 
were shortly after rescued from their 
thraldom, as already noticed, and re- 
stored to the patriot standards in the 
Peninsula, [ante, Chap. UY. § 89]. The 
French Emperor, though abundantly 
willing to take his own share in the 
partition, had no desire to accelerate 
the period of Russia obtaining hers; 
and he accordingly wrote from Bay- 

-VOL. IX. 



onne to Caulainoourt, his ambassador 
at St Petersbuig, — "I have nothing to 
gain by seeing the Russians at Stock- 
holm." But the British government, 
who were not aware of this reluctance, 
were seriously apprehensive of the 
passage of the Sound by the French 
troops, and the entire subjugation of 
Sweden by the arms of France ; and 
therefore they despatched an expedi- 
tion of ten thousand men, under Sir 
John Moore, to assist Sweden in re- 
sisting the combined powers, which 
arrived at Gk>teb<)i^ in the middle of 
May. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the views of the cabinet of 
St James's and those of the Swedish 
monarch were widely at variance as to 
the disposal of this force. Gustavus, 
full of chivalrous enthusiasm, no sooner 
saw so considerable a body of troops 
arrive to his assistance, than he began 
to dream of foreign conquest; and 
proposed to the British general, either 
to employ them in a descent upon Zea- 
land, with a view to the reduction of 
Copenhagen, or in an expedition against 
Norway, or in an attack on one of the 
fortresses on the coast of Finland, and 
sub8e$][uent operations for th^ recovery 
of that province. 

14. Moore's instructions, however, 
which were to expose his troops as 
little as was consistent with the main- 
tenance of the independence of Swe- 
den, and mainly to watch against the 
passage of the Sound by the French 
troops, would not permit him to en- 
gage in any of these enterprises ; and 
after repairing to Stockholm, with a 
view to concert operations with the 
King, which proved impossible, he was 
recalled, with his troops, by the Brit- 
ish government^ who perceived a more 
feasible point for continental opera- 
tions in the Spanish peninsula, where 
they arrived, as already noticed, im* 
mediately after the battle of Y imeira, 
[ante. Chap. uv. § 74]. The departure 
of the English expedition completed 
the discouragement of the Swedish 
nation, by plainly evincing that, in the 
estimation of that power, their cause 
was considered as hopeless, or their 
King impracticable. The glorious suc- 

X 
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in the OtOf oi Boihnia Jbad ehoi 
ooly like a brilUani meteor through 
the gloom o£ their ni^t ; the BuBBiAU 
goTernment^ roused l^ their unexpeet- 
ed reTereeSy had poured immense rein- 
forcements into Finland ; Bnzhowden, 
at the head of forty thousand men, 
compelled the Swedish troops again to 
retire, and by the end of October had 
nearly overrun the whole province ; 
and the bntve Klingspor, unable any 
longer to avert the stroke of faA/e, was 
compelled, in November, to sign a con- 
vention, in virtue of which the whole 
of Finland to the east of the Qulf of 
Bothnia was ceded to ike Bussian 
foKoee. 

15. These calamitous events, which 
a^Eeoted the Swedes the more sensibly 
from the warmth of their patriotic 
feelings, and their long exemption 
from political catastrophes, produced 
a very general opinion among the most 
influential classes, that a change on the 
throne had become indispensable. It 
soon became generally looown that, un- 
deterred by the loss of Pomerania and 
finland, the brightest jewels in his 
crown, Qustavus was determined to 
disregard the convention concluded in 
Finland by his generals, and renew 
the war in the f oUovdng year, as early 
aa the season would admit; and the 
Swedes, seeing that the British expe- 
ditiQii had left their shores, and that 
the whole forces of that power were 
eognged in the Peninsular contest^ 
justly anticipated the entire subjuga- 
tion of their country, and ruin of their 
independence^ if the strife were- any 
l(mger continued. Influenced by these 
considerations, which the urgency of 
the case soon rendered general, and 
swayed also not a little by a suspicion 
as to the sanity of the monarch, which 
many symptoms had rendered more 
than doubtful, a general understand- 
ing, as in England in 1688, took plaoe 
among all parties, and for a time bus* 
pended their political diflferences. The 
basis of this was the position that the 
dethronement of the reigning mon- 
arch, and ihe elevation of his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, to the throne, 
had become indispensable; and this vir* 
tual, though not yet expressly formed 



ooaqMraey soon ao(|uaNd coBsisteiiojr, 
and became ripe for eKiOooimn, by the 
leading officers in the army engt^ping 
in it. 

16. The real object of theconspiratoia 
was to obtain for Sweden the support 
of some foreign power able to uphold 
its independence against the united 
forces of France and Busaia, and for 
this purpose they offered the crown to 
the Duke of Gloucester. Bat the Brit- 
ish government wisely declined, at bo 
critical a moment, an acquisiticm which, 
however flattering to the national char- 
acter, was likely in the end to embroil 
them with the northern courts, and 
would have been contrary to all the 
principles on which they had hitherto 
maintained the contest with France. 
They therefore dedii^d the perilous 
ofifor. The same party then applied 
to Ni^leon; but he replied, in aa. 
evasive manner, that his honour was 
pledged to the Emperor of Bussia and 
the Prinoe-Boyal of Denntark. The 
Swedish malcontents^ therefore^ were 
compelled to trust to their own re- 
sources for the maintenance of their in- 
dependence ; and there can be no doubt 
that, in the course which they adopt- 
ed, they acted the part of good pa- 
triots, when the great dangers with 
which they were surrounded, and the 
imminent hasard of the ind^wttdenoe 
of their country being icrevooably de* 
stroyed, are taken into aceountb 

17. The army on the Nonragiau' 
frontier was the first to dedare itself. 
Early in March, Colonel Alde^arre set 
out himself from that- force at the 
head of three thousand' men, and 
marched upon Stockholm, whilathe 
remainder of the troops took posses- 
sion of Qoteborg, aod tha prinoipBl 
harbours in the southem provinces of 
the kingdom. No sooner was GNista- 
vus informed! of these events, ifriiiGb 
were accompanied by a violent popular 
fermentation at Stockh<^, than he 
quitted his country plaoe at Bfg^ 
where he happened to be at the iim^ 
and hastened to ihe capital, where he 
shut himself up in his paboe, all the 
avenues of which were strongly occu- 
pied by his guards. The King, how- 
ever, soon found that even these faith- 
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ful def eadeis otmld aot be Y^ed on ; 
the night was paased in great sgitatioD, 
and ia giving the xoest oontTadictory 
orders. The great object of the un- 
happy monarcl^ upon finding himself 
deserted by all his subjects, was to get 
the command of relays of horses, and 
t& raise some money for his immediate 
necessities npon the credit of the Eng* 
lish subsidies. But he soon found it 
impossible to attain eithw of these ob* 
jects. At the same time, the commit- 
tee of insurrection in Stockholm, which 
embraced all the prtnctpal men in the 
capital, particularly the Baron d'Ad- 
larcrantK, who justly enjoyed a large 
share of public confidence, and Gknend 
Klingspor, recently so distinguished by 
his defence of the province of Bothnia, 
deemed it of essential importance not 
to permit the monarch to quit the ofr> 
pxtaL And the keepers of the public 
treasury prevented the King from 
getting any money, by refusing to 
discharge any orders which had not 
the authority of the States of the 
kingdom. 

18. In this extremity, as Chxstavus 
still persevered in his resolution to 
quit the capital, and as the Duke of 
Sudermania could not prevail upon 
him to abandon his design, the Buon 
Adlercrantz and Geneial Klingspor, 
whose coniieetion with the insurgents 
WM not known, were called in to as- 
sist in the deliberations. The former 
began an energetic remonstrance 
ag^onst the King's i»oposed departure, 
in -^Le middle of whidi he was inter- 
rupted by GustavuSy who eatelaimed — 
" Treason ! Treason! Tou shall all be 
punished as you, deserve.** — " We are 
not tndtGors,*' replied the Baron calm- 
ly, " but good Swedes, intent only on 
the happiness of your majesty and of 
the countiy." At these words, the 
King drew his sword and threw him- 
self on the Baron; but the latter 
avoided the lounge and seised the 
monarch by the mMdle, while Colonel 
Silfesparre got possession of his sword. 
" Bescue, rescue ) ** cried the King. ** I 
am assassinated." Upon hearing his 
cries, the guards outside attempted to 
enter, and^ finding the door of the 
apartment locked, they were proceed- 



ing to break it opssi ; upon which the 
undaunted Adiererants himself un- 
locked it, and seising the sabre of a 
hussar who stood near, and the baton, 
the ensign of command of the adju- 
tant-general of the guards, threw him- 
self before the troops, who had their 
swords drawn, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, '* I am now your adjutant- 
general, and in that quality I com- 
mand you, guards, to retire.** The 
King himself also, from a feeling of 
humanity, to prevent the useless effu- 
sion of blood, made a motion with his 
hand for them to withdraw. 

19. Overawed by his manner, and 
conceiving the monarch deposed, the 
guanfa retired; but in the confusion 
the King had mado his escape by a 
badc*door which communicated witii a., 
postern stair, and seised in his flight  
the sword of Count Stromfield. Thus 
armed anew, he was running across the 
inner court of the palace towards a . 
gusrd-hoQse^ where he would imme^ 
diately have found troops ready to 
support him, when he was met by a . 
forester of the name of Grieff, who 
threw himself in his way, and, though 
wounded in the ann, continued to hold 
the King until some of the oonspira* 
tors arrived, by whom he was disarmed 
a second time, and ^conducted into 
th&state a$»rtments. The Duke of Su- 
dennsnia was immediately proclaimed 
regent; next day the Kmg was con- 
ducted as a prisoner to the Castle of 
Drottisgholm, from whence he was 
transfeired to the palace of Gripps-- 
holm, from which a fortnight after' 
there appeared his formal renuncia- 
tion of the crown, grounded on the 
alleged impossibili^ ai continuing the 
government in a maimer consistent 
with the interests of the kingdom. 
So completely were the pubUc in 
StodLhohn prepared for this event, 
that no disturbances whatever took 
place there on the change of dynasty; 
and even the theatres of Stockhohn 
were open on the nig^t on which it 
occurred, as if nothing unusual had 
happened.* 

* SospScions had always been entertained 
of the legitimacy of Gustavus the Fourth ; 
and a story is told by some historians^ that 
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20. This violent but bloodlew reyo- 
lution was immediately followed by the 
elevation of Adlerciants, Klingspor, 
and Aldespanre to the highest offices 
in the Swedi^ ministry. On the 3d 
of May the monarch was formally de- 
posed by the States of the kingdom, 
and on the 5th of June the Di^e of 
Sudermania was proclaimed Sling. The 
States of the kingdom deposed not 
only the dethroned monarch, but his 
whole race,* and nothing remained but 
to declare his successor, who ascended 
the throne by the title of Charles the 
Thirteenth. The first care of the new 
monarch was to conclude a peace with 
Russia; and in order the better to at- 
tain that object, he wrote to Napoleon, 
stating " that he placed the integrity 
of the Swedish throne under the safe- 
guard of the generosity of Napoleon." 
The French Emperor, however, who 
was at that instant engaged in a doubt- 
ful war with Austria on the shores of 
the Danube, had no inclination to em- 
broil himself with the court of St 
Petersbuig on account of the integrity 

in an interview between the Queen-mother 
and the deposed monarch she revealed to 
him the secret of his birth, and that, to con- 
ceal her shame, the King was prevailed upon 
voluntaiily to abdicate the throne. No evi- 
dence, however, is adduced to give counte- 
nauce to this rumour, which rests upon a 
very suspicious authority, considering the 
interest which his successors on the throne 
have to throw doubts on the legitimaqr of 
the deposed monarch. — St Donat, i. 3 ; and 
BiGNOK, viii. 163. note. 

* "We abjure by this present act all the 
fidelity and obedience which we owe to our 
King, Gustavus the Fourth, hitherto King 
of Sweden, and we declare both him and his 
h^irs, born, or to be bom, now and for ever 
deposed from the throne and government of 
Sweden." This is perhaps the most open 
and undisguised dethronement of a monarch 
by the States of a kingdom which is recorded 
in history ; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that it not only was accomplished without 
the death of the reigning monarch, but 
vnthout the spilling of a single drop of 
blood on the i>art of bis subjects. The Swed- 
ish historians may well take pride in the 
dignity, unanimity, and humanity of this 
great national movement, which offers so 
marked and pleasing a contrast to the dread- 
fid convxilsions that, both in England and 
France, followed the dethronement of the 
reigning monarch, and the hideous royal 
murders by which they were both consum- 
mated.— Bionok, viii. 164; and Moktgail- 
hAB3>, vi. 397, 398. 



of Sweden; and in addition to that, 
he was expressly bound, by the con- 
ferences at Tilsit, to surrender Finland 
to Russia, in consideration of himself 
being permitted to seize upon the 
Spanish peninsula. Napoleon, there- 
fore, turned a deaf ear to the petition 
of the Swedish monarch ; and the 
cabinet of St Petersburg, determined 
to keep their prey, notified to the 
court of Stockholm that they were 
about immediately to resume hostiU* 
ties. 

21. The Swedes were in no condition 
•to make any resistance; for, indepen- 
dently of the poralysb of their national 
strength which had arisen from the 
change of dynasty, and the universal 
desire for immediate peace to which it 
had been owing, the Russians had 
gained an extraordinary advantage in 
the spring of that year. This was by 
the bold march of a general destined 
to the highest celebrity in future times, 
Count Barclay de Tolly, who, taking 
advantage of the severe frost of spring 
1809, had the hardihood to cross the 
Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, and had 
arrived in the middle of March on the 
Swedish side as far as Gk»lby, on the 
road to Stockholm. This extraordi* 
nary event, which alone was wanting 
to complete the marvels of the French 
Revolutionary war, put a decisive pe- 
riod, as well it might, to the contest 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
cabinet of St Petersburg was inexor- 
able; the entire cession of Finland was 
resolved on; and on these terms peace 
was at length concluded on the 17th of 
September. By this treaty Russia ac- 
quired Finland, the isles of Aland, 
Savollax, Quirille, and some lesser ones 
in the Baltic, and the whole province 
of West Bothnia, as far as Toi'nea, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and from thence, by Uie course of the 
river Jocki, almost to the shores of 
the Frozen Ocean. The cabinet of 
Stockholm also declared its accession 
to the Continental System ; and in 
return for so many concessions, the 
duchy of Pomerania was restored to 
the Swedish crown, and Prince Hoi- 
stein Augustenburg, son of the Duke 
of Holstein Augustenburg, was declared 
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the Crown Prince, or, in other words, 
the successor to the throne. This 
treaty was shortly afterwards followed 
by the conclusion of a treaty between 
Sweden and France, the only remark- 
able feature of which was the extra- 
ordinary rigour with which the Con- 
tinental System was imposed upon the 
Swedish monarchy. 

22. The flames of war appeared now 
to be finally stilled on the shores of 
the Baltic; and Sweden, adhering to 
the policy of endeavouring to procure a 
counterpoise in the friendship of France 
against the exorbitant power of Rus- 
sia, had made secret proposals to Napo- 
leon for an alliance between the Prince 
Augustenburg, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and a princess of the im- 
perial family of France. This proposi- 
tion, however, was coldly received by 
Napoleon, who had no iuclination to 
precipitate the contest which he saw 
would sooner or Inter arise with the 
Russian empire. But all these pro- 
jects were rendered abortive by the 
sudden death of the young prince, 
who was seized with a stroke of apo- 
plexy on horseback, when reviewing 
a regiment of guards at Quidinge in 
Holstein, and died immediately after. 
This unexpected event, as it deprived 
Sweden of a successor to the throne, 
immediately opened up a vast field for 
intrigue in the north of Europe; and 
various efforts were made to procure 
the election of different persons to the 
dignity which would secure the ulti- 
mate ascent to the Swedish throne. 
The right of election was vested in 
the States of Sweden ; but it was easy 
to see that they would be swayed by 
external influence in their choice, and 
the two powers between whom the 
contest necessarily lay, were France 
and Russia. 

28. It was obviously the interest of 
Russia to place on the throne of Swe- 
den a prince who might incline to its 
protection in any political crisis that 
might arise, and the secret wishea.of 
that power lay towards the young 
prince, son of the late King. But 
there was an obvious difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of the Swedish 
parliament to a measure, the effect of 



which might be to involve almost all 
the leading men in the kingdom, at 
some future period, in the penalties of 
high treason. The principal object of 
Napoleon was to secure, in the suc- 
cessor to the Swedish throne, some 
counterpoise to the power of the Czar; 
for, amidst all the professions of mu- 
tual regard by the two emperors, their 
interests had already begun to clash, 
and symptoms of estrangement al- 
ready appeared in their diplomatic-in- 
tercourse with each other. Candidates, 
however, were not wanting for the 
situation. The King of Denmark open- 
ly aspired to the honour, and endea- 
voured to impress upon Napoleon the 
great political advantage which would 
arise to France from the union of the 
three crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, on one head, as a counterpoise 
to the power of Russia. But the King 
of Sweden, well aware that such a pro- 
ject would be viewed with extreme 
repugnance by the nobles and people 
of Sweden, who were actuated by a 
jealousy of very old standing tows^s 
their Danish and Norwegian neigh- 
boiurs, inclined towards the young 
prince of Holstein Augustenbuiig, 
younger brother of him who had just 
perished. In a secret correspondence 
with Napoleon he disclosed his wishes 
to the Emperor, who professed him- 
self favourable to the design, and gave 
the most flattering assurances of his 
support; observing, in particular, the 
advantages it would bring to both 
coimtries to have the royal families of 
Sweden and Denmark united by closer 
ties. But the King of Denmark, who 
was brother-in-law to the Prince of 
Augustenburg, prohibited him from 
acceding to the wishes of the King of 
Sweden, and openly set forth his own 
pretensions to the dignity, in a letter 
to the latter monarch. 

24. Matters were still in a state of 
uncei'tainty at Stockholm, when an 
article in the Jourrud des Dibaie, 
which at that period was entirely un- 
der the direction of the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, openly avowed that the elec- 
tion of the King of Denmark to the 
Swedish throne would be agreeable to 
the French Emperor. No sooner was 
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thk pttper rooeiTed in Sweden Hhux it 
produoed the greatest oonetematioa 
The leading men in that kingdom at 
onoe aawthat tiiey were about to be 
aacrifioed to the balanoe of power in 
Northern Europe, and that, under the 
pretenoe of the necessity of providing 
a counterpart in tiiat quarter to the 
ezorlntaat power of Bus8ia» by unitfaig 
the three Baltic crowns on one head, 
they were in effect to be subjected to 
the rule of their old and inveterate 
enemies. €<donel Surenaim, a French- 
man by birth, but long aide-de^»mp 
to the present King of Sweden, let fall 
tiie expression in ti^e midst of the gen- 
eral disquietude—'' The lowest French 
general would be better received here 
than the King of Denmark." Many 
examples had recently occurred of the 
elevation of French generals to Euro- 
pean thrones ; and the Swedes were 
too dear-sighted not to perceive that 
possibly, by the election of such an 
officer, Ihey might, without hasard to 
their own independence,- secure the 
powerful support of Fiiince against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

25. A large party in Sweden, ac- 
cordingly, turned their eyes to Bema- 
dotte, who commanded the large French 
army on the shores of the Baltic, and 
'who, as already mentioned, had gained 
"the afEbctions of a great number of the 
best families in Sweden, from his kind- 
ness to a body of Swedish prisoners 
taken in the Polish war of 1807. A 
•committee of twelve was, accordmg to 
the form of the Swedish law, appoint- 
ed to recommend a successor to the 
Diet ; and at first, eleven votes de- 
-clared for the young Prince of August- 
enburg, and only one for Bemadotte. 
Before the final day of election a French 
agent arrived at Oerebro, where the 
Diet sat^ and announced, though, as it 
was afterwards asserted, without any 
authority, that the wishes of Napoleon 
were in £ftvour of the election of his 
victorious general. In truth the French 
Emperor did not desire, though he was 
not opposed to it. This intelligence 
immediately altered the determination 
of the committee. At the public elec- 
tion, a few days afterwards, ten of the 
twelve voted for Bemadotte, and their 



choiee was confirmed by the Swedish 
Diet. He was soon after adopted as 
son by Charles XIII. As soon as Na- 
poleon received the intelligence, sl- 
though he expressed his surprise at it» 
and wrote to his ambassador at St 
Petersburg that he would have prslar- 
red to see the King of Denmaiic on 
the throne, yet he nevertheless ad- 
vised Bernadotte to accept the dig- 
nity of the Crown Prince, and advanc- 
ed him a million of francs for the ex- 
penses immediatdy consequent upon 

26. Charles John Bemadotte, Prince 
of Pontecorvo, and ultimately King of 
Sweden, was bom at Pau, in B^un, 
in the south of France, on the 6ih of 
January 1764. He was the eon of a 
lawyer, and first embraced the profes- 
sion of arms by entering as a private 
in the regiment of royal marines.i' In 
that capacity he served in India dur- 
ing the American War, and was present 
at the taking of Pondicherry. Upon 
returning to Europe, when peaoe was 
concluded between France and Eng- 
land in 1788, he thought seriously of 

* Although Kapdewx immadiafcBly dis- 
avowed the agent at Oerebro who had uaed 
his name in this transactiou, and atthouah 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, that '* he 
oould not bring himself to beUeve that that 
individual would have had the impudence 
to declare himself invested with any diplo- 
matic missioD, or authorised to make l^e 
least insinuation relative to the election ;'* yet 
it is more than probable that that ageut was 
in fact authorised by the French Bmperor» 
who adopted that method of securing tne ele- 
vation of one of his generals to the throne 
of a monarchy bordering on Buaaia^ without 
(^enly committing himself in bis cause. It 
is extremely improbable that any unautho- 
rised individual would have ventured to in- 
terfere in such a trantaction« and still more 
unlikelv that the French Minister at Oerebro 
would have been the dupe of an impostor. 
The extreme anxiety whicn Napoleon evinced 
for some time afterwards to eonvinee the 
cabinet of St Fetosbuig that he had taken 
no concern in this election, onl,^ renders it 
the more probable that he was m reality at 
the bottom of the transaction.-— Hard. tL 
1^. 188 ; BiONDN, ix. 236^ 238. 

t When he put on his uniform in this regi- 
ment at Pau, he exchanged in a IMic his 
dress with that of a companion, who at the 
same moment had entnred the regiment. 
The latter, in giving him his unifonn, said, 
" Go, I make you a marshal of Fraooe.'*-^? 
DOKAT, L 122. 
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quii^^ng the serviee, and embFacing ihe 
prof esaaoD of the law in hia native town ; 
but he wttB prevented by the -favour of 
his colonel, who fixed the deetiaiea of 
the yonng soldier, by promoting l^e 
future marshal of France and King of 
Sweden to the rank of seigeant. At 
the breaking out of the Bevolution in 
1792, he enjoyed the aatlsfactioi), at 
ICarseilleB, of rescuing fro&i« f^tooious 
mob the colonel who had promoted 
him, and saving his life^at the hazard 
of his own. When war oommoneed in 
1792, he distinguished himself in se- 
veral combats in Flandets, and had at- 
tained to the rank of a general of bri- 
gade, at the battle of Fleurus, in 17^. 
He continued to signalise himself ki the 
war on the frontier, particularly at the 
passage of the Rhine at Niederwdrth, 
in the year 1796. In 1797 he was re- 
peatedly noticed in the war with Aus- 
tria, especially at the passage of the 
Piave, and in the siege of the fortress 
of Gradisoa. In June 1798 he was 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
aoon after married the daughter of a 
merchant at Marseilles, of the name of 
Clary. In 1799 he refused the com- 
mand of the army in Italy, and took 
the command of that on the Upper 
Rhine, where he soon reduced Mann- 
heim; and, in the end of Jime in that 
year, he wa»«ppointed minister of war 
at Paris. 

27. To the zeal and ability which he 
displayed in restoring the shattered 
ranks of the republican armies, Napo- 
leon was mainly indebted, as already 
observed, for his astonishing success at 
Mai«igo, [cmte, Chap, xxvii. § 7]. But 
he was dismissed from the office of 
minister of war by .Napoleon, to Whom 
his sturdy republican opinions had 
pn>ved highly obnoxious, on the occa- 
sion of the 18th of Brumaire. Napo- 
leon, however, who was aware of his 
abilities, afterwands appointed him to 
the head of the army which invaded 
Hanover in 1803 ; in 1804 he was made 
a marshal of the empire ; in 1805 fhe 
corps which he commanded had a great 
share in the successes of XJlm, whither 
Beniadotte had led it from Hanover; 
in 1806 he w«s distinguished in the 
£«milwi^.of<4eiiny «tid effaetedHhe'de- 



struotton of Bhicher^s corps at LUbeok; 
and, alter the peace of Tilsit, he re- 
ceived from Napoleon the military 
command of the Hanse Towns. He 
was immediately afterwards intrusted 
with the formation of a Baxon corps 
at Dresden, which too^L part in the 
battle of Wagram, and the address to 
whom, from their commander, as al- 
ready shown, excited in a peculiar 
manner' the indignation of the French 
Emperor, [ante, Chap. ux. § 60]. 'Af- ^ 
ter this he fell into disgrace, and it was * 
without the knowledge of Napoleon 
that he was sent by the minister of war 
from Paris to arrest the progress Of 
the English on the banks of the Scheldt, 
after the taking of Flushing. Napo- 
leon, after he learned the election of 
his old lieutenant to the rank of Crown 
Prince of Sweden, had an intervietw 
with him, at which, though warmly so- 
lieited, he refused to absolve him from 
his oath of allegiance to France. Ber- 
nadotte, however, was firm; and, after 
some altercation. Napoleon yielded, 
and dismissed him with these words : 
*•' Well—be it so : set off. Let our des- 
tinies b& accomplished." 

28. It need hardly be said that he 
must have been a most remarkable 
man who thus raised himself from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of mar- 
shal of France and king of Sweden; 
and still more, who, after the fall of 
Napoleon and the general overthrow of 
the Revolutionary authorities in Eu- 
rope, could succeed in maintaining his 
place upon the throne, amidst the Ml 
of all the other potentates who had 
owed their elevation to the Emperoi's 
triumphs. In truth, Bemadotte was 
unquestionably one of the ablest men 
of the age, fruitful as it was in the 
greatest ability and the most heroic 
characters. He was gifted by nature, 
not merely with the most intrepid 
courage, but with an uncommon degree 
of calmness in danger, which early at- 
tracted the notice of his comrades, and 
was ' the principal cause of his rapid 
elevation in the Revolutionary armies. 
Diificulties never found him unpre- 
pared, dan^rs always found him un- 
daunted. He belonged in early life to 
I the extreme republican party, and wm 
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BO cloielj allied vdtli many of tlie wont 
characten in the Revolution, that he 
naiTowly escaped destruction on occa- 
sion of the revolution in 1799, which 
elevated Napoleon to the throne. But» 
fortunately for Bemadotte, his duties 
in the army kept him, in general, far 
removed from the atrocities of the Re- 
volution; and his democratic princi- 
ples, however strong, were not so deep- 
ly rooted but that they readily gave 
place to the suggestions of individual 
elevation. He vras ambitious, and, like 
most of the other marshals, little scru- 
pidous in the means which he adopted 
to increase his fortune; but though ra- 
pacious when accident or success gave 
him the means of plunder, he had no- 
thing cruel or vindictive in his disposi- 
tion; and he was mainly indebted for 
his elevation to the throne of Charles 
ZII. to the kindness which he showed 
to the Swedish prisoners in the war of 
1807. 

29. After his destiny was fixed, he 
attached himself in good earnest to the 
interests of Sweden. The imbearable 
arrogance of Napoleon combined with 
the influence of the monarchy to which 
he had been elected to make him es- 
pouse the cause of Russia, in the great 
struggle which ensued in 1812 between 
France and that power. And although 
afterwards, when the fortunes of Na- 
poleon appeared on the wane, he evinc- 
ed a natural repugnance to push his 
old general to extremities, and was 
only held to his engagements by the 
strenuous efforts of the British envoy 
at his headquarters, Lord Londonderry, 
yet equity must perhaps rather approve 
than condemn a feeling which, when 
the interests of his adopted country 
were secured, led him to incline to 
that of his birth. He was gifted with 
remarkable conversational talents, and 
shared in all the disposition to vanity 
and gasconade which belongs to the 
province of his birth; but he was en- 
dowed with great penetration and so- 
lidity of judgment. His wise adminis- 
tration has gone far to reconcile the 
Norwegians to the hated government 
of Sweden; and although a powerful 
party in the latter kingdom secretly 
indulge the hope of the restoration of 



the legitimate suooeMor to the throne, 
he has done as %much to transmit the 
crown to his posterity as can possibly 
be the case with a dynasty resting on 
a violent^ even though a necessary re- 
volution. 

30. While these important events 
were occurring in the north of Europe, 
and determining in their ultimate ef- 
fects the fate of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Napoleon was pursuing, with now 
uudisguisedavidity, his career of pacific 
aggrandisement in the central parts of 
Europe. It has been already mentioned 
that Louis Buonaparte, unable to en- 
dure the indignities to which he was 
subjected by the tyrannical disposition 
of his imperial brother, had in July 
1810 resigned the throne of Holland, 
which was immediately incorporated 
by Napoleon with the French Empire. 
The reasons assigned for this stretch 
were these : — " Toleave in foreign hands 
the mouths of the Rhine, the Mouse, and 
the Scheldt, wovdd be to render the in- 
dustry of France tributary to the power 
holding possession of these mouths. 
Their union to France, on the contrary, 
completes the empire of France, and 
the system of its Emperor. It is a step 
essential to the restoration of its ma- 
rine, and the most sensible blow which 
can be given to the power of England.'^ 
It was not this usurpation, however, 
great and flagrant as it was, which was 
the original circumstance that occa- 
sioned a coldness between the Empe- 
rors of France and Russia. The first 
seeds of a serious outbreak between 
Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander 
arose from the irritation produced in 
the breast of the latter by the prefer- 
ence given by Napoleon to the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa over the Grand- 
duchess Paulowna, [ante, Chap. Lxui. 
§ 9], with whom he was also in treaty 
for marriage. These aggressions and 
causes of irritation were soon after- 
wards followed by others of a still 
more serious complexion. On the 12th 
of November the republic of the Yalais, 
commanding the important passage of 
the Simplon into Italy, was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire, upon 
the ground that this incorporation was 
a necessary issue of the immense works 
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which the Emperor had, for ten yearsi 
carried on in that part of the Alps.* 

81. The some tenatua eonntUum an- 
nounced to the world other strides, in 
the north of Qermany, of a still more 
serious and alarming character. The 
preamble to this pajrt of the decree 
was : — " The British Orders in Council, 
and the Berlin and the Milan decrees 
for 1806 and 1807, have torn to shreds 
the public law of Europe. A new order 
of things reigns throughout the world. 
New guarantees having become neoes- 
saiy, I have considered the union of 
the mouths of the Scheldt^ the Meuse, 
and Uie Rhine, of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, to the French empire, 
and the establishment of an interior 
line of communication with the Baltic 
Sea, to be of the utmost importance. 
I have accordingly caused a plan to be 
prei)ared, which will be completed in 
five years, that will unite the Baltic 
with the Seine. Indemnity shall be 
given to the princes who may be in- 
jured by this great measure, which 
necessity commands, and which makes 
the right of mv empire rest on the 
Baltic Sea." This immense measure 
of spoliation, which extended the limits 
of ihe French empire almost to the 
frontiers of Russia, involved alike the 
possessions of the members of Napo- 
leon's own family, and of the relations 
of those independent powers which it 
was most his interest to have concili- 
ated. Five hundred thousand souls 
were by it swept off from the domin- 
ions of the King of Westphalia, his 
own brother, and two hundred thou- 
sand from the territory of the grand- 
duchy of Berg, which he had bestowed 
upon Murat. But — what was much 
more serious — it swallowed up the 
whole possessions of the Qrand-duke 

* The preamble of the »enatu» conndtum 
bore — " The union of the Yalais to France is 
a consequenoe, long foreseen, of the immense 
worka which I have been executing for ten 
yean past, in that part of the Alps. When, 
by my act of mediation, I separated the Ya- 
lais ftx>m the Helvetic Confeoeracy, I did so 
tram foreseeing that one day or other this 
uni<m, BO uaefiu to France and Italy, could 
no longer be delayed. It has now become 
indispensable, from the distracted state of 
the canton, and the abuse which one part of 
the people has made of its soToreignty over 
another."— BiONON, ix. 386, 880. 



of Oldenburg, the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor Alexander, and, besides en- 
tirely cutting off PrujBsia from the coast 
of the Qerman Ocean, brought the 
French empire up to Liibeck, almost 
within sight of the Russian frontier. 
So little, however, was Napoleon dis- 
quieted by the consequences of this 
spoliation of the Qrand-duke of Olden- 
burg, notwithstanding his relationship 
to the Emperor Alexander, that he 
wrote : — ''As to the Grand-duke, I 
shall leave him his private property 
till a treaty has beeu concluded ; but 
his public territories must be instantly 
taken from him. Not only can that 
prince no longer be permitted to pre- 
serve his territories, but he cannot be 
permitted the enjoyment of his patri* 
monial effects but for a time. His coun- 
try must be governed by French laws. 
AU seignoriu rights are suppressed. 
Before six months are over, the coun* 
try must have changed its face. I will 
give the Grand-duke Erfurth." 

32. This monstrous encroachment of 
Napoleon — serious as it was from th& 
immense extent of the territory there- 
by incorporated with the French em- 
pire, which extended its dominion from 
eighty-four to one hundred and thirty 
departments, and its population from 
thirty-six to f orty-two millions of souls 
—excited the most violent feelings at 
St Petersburg, and blew into a flame 
those feelings of irritation which had 
existed in the Emperor's breast ever 
since the slight thrown upon his sister 
by the marriage of Napoleon. The in- 
vasion, great as it was, was rendered 
still more alarming from the manner 
in which it was carried into effect; for 
here an immense tract in the north of 
Germany was at once annexed to the 
French empire, without either the for- 
mality of diplomatic sanction, or the 
right acquired by actual conquest. No 
monarch since the days of Charlemagne 
had arrogated to himself a similar right 
of disposing of independent states by a 
simple stroke of the pen. The French 
Emperor took upon himself the right 
to dispose of free cities and iudepen« 
dent potentates in the north of (Ger- 
many, as an eastern sultan would of 
I the fortunes of his dependent pashas. 
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With tiuth might be afyplied to him, 
what the Prince of Qrange, on ooGBsion 
of mudh less spoUation, said of Louis 
XIV.) — ** One must be blind not to aee 
that the King of Fnmoe aspireB to the 
uniTenal dominion of Europe. Better 
to periahatonoe, with arms ki our hands, 
than to allow 1dm to continue similar 
usurpations." Alexander, -aooordiag- 
ly, ^m the moment that he heard 
of this spoliation, determined to put 
himself on the defensive. ** We must," 
said he, '^ be prepared for everything, 
and protest against that act. Had the 
Emperor Napoleon, instead of this vio- 
lent act, come to my frontiers, he 
would have f otmd me as much estrang- 
ed from Bngknd as I was three years 
jigo. He would have found decisive 
proof that the devotion of .Russia to 
the cause of the Continent isthe result 
of a desire for peace, and not a sense 
of weakness." From that moment 
the intima<7 of Alexander with Osml- 
ainoourt at St Petersburg ceased, and 
was succeeded by colcbaess and re- 
serve. But however great and unpre- 
cedented the stretoh might be, it was 
obvious i^at Napoleon was prepared 
to make it good by the sword, and that 
it would be wrenched from him only 
by. force of arms: for i^ortly before 
he had, without any apparent Tevetse 
to justify the measure, issued a de- 
cree, ordering the levy of forty-five 
thottsand men for the service of the 
navy, and one himdred and twenty-five 
thousand men for diat of the army, 
taken from the youth who should ar- 
' live at the age of nineteenin the years 
1810 and 1811. . 

88. But in addition to this great 
and well-founded cause of complaint^ 
Bussia had other sources of disquie- 
tude, which were not so strongly 
established in sound reason, but arose 
lather from the apprehension that her 
ill<^otten gains would be wrested irom 
her. The grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
a continual object of jealousy to the 
cabinet of St Petersbui^ ; and al- 
though Napoleon, as already mention- 
ed, had done his utmost to remove 
their uneasiness on Has head, and ex- 
pressed his desire ** that the name of 
. Poland should disappe«r,>aot only from 



the political transactions of Europe, 
but even frc«n the p|ge of history; "* 
yet he had by no means succeeded in 
allaying i^eir apprehensions. The 
Russian ministers saw very little of 
this disposition. in the large augrafiSi- 
tation which he had given to this 
duchy out of the spoils of the Austrian 
monarchy, after Uie treaty of Y senna 
in 1809 ; and so anxious did the Em- 
peror Alexander become on this Bid>- 
ject, shortly 'after the conclusion of 
the Austrian treaty, that he opened a 
negotiati<m with Napoleon, "with a 
view to the conclusion of a convention 
which should for ever allay all tlie 
fears which he felt on the subject. 

34. A convention, accordingly, was 
drawn up, which Champegny expresidy 
authorised Caulaincourt, the French 
ambassador at St Petersbut^, to sign, 
which was done accordingly, early in 
1810, whereby it was express^ stipu- 
lated ** that the kingdom of Pokmd 
shall never be re-egttzblished. The high 
c(mtracting parties mutually agrse, 
that the name of Poland and P<^ 
shall never in future be applied to any 
of the districts or inhabitants, i^o 
formerly composed the kingdom of 
Poland, and that that name shall ie 
effaced for enerfrom every puhHc and 
cffmaL act ; the Polish orders of diiv- 
alty shall be abolished; and the gnuoKl- 
duchy of Warsaw shall never be ex- 
tended over any farther portion of 
what formerly constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Poland." The Emperor 
of Russia testified the most extreme 
satisfaction at the conclusion of this 
convention, and professed his delight 
at again feeling himself at liberty to 
give free vent to his admiration of so 
great a man as Napoleon, and his an- 
xious hope that his ** family might oc- 
cupy the French throne for ever." 

85. Had this convention, as signed 
by his ambassador, been ratified by 
Napoleon, his destmy might possibly 
have been different, and his famify, 
according to Alexander's wish, iiave 
been stUl on the throne of France. 
But the ccrnvention arrived hiPiBrisat 
a critical time ; when Napoleon, as 

* Ainu, Chap. Lx. 4*42. CB4irpi»xrr "to 
Alexander, mh Oot ISM. 
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alreadyiskeiiticaieciyliad taken umbrage 
at the ImpedimentB thrcmn in the way 
of the propoBttlB he had made for the 
Qrand-duchesg Paulowna, and when he 
was ahready ia aeoet trealy for the Ana- 
trian AnahdnoheflB, Fofite, Chap. Lxm. 
§ 9]. He dedined, tberefore, to ratify 
the convention; propoeing, in lieu of 
the firatartiole of it, regarding the king- 
dom of Poland never being re<eatab- 
Itahed, to insert one ** bindixig himaelf 
to give no encouragement to any at- 
tempt tending to its re-eatabhahment/' 
The Emperor of Ruaaiai piqued at this 
dedinatus^ the more so as it oocurxed 
at the veiyiime of the slight thrown on 
his sister, insisted warmly with Gaul- 
aincourt for a simple adheuon to the 
original oonvention, as it stood signed 
by the ambassador of Franoe. But he 
never oould achieve this object; and 
the effect of this secession of Napoleon 
• from what his ambassador had agreed 
to, was veiT great. It was never for- 
gotten by Alexander, who was scrupu- 
lously observant of personal honour in 
auoh transactions. Already it had 
become apparent that the fdliance of 
France and Bussia was shaken. In a 
private eonversationwithC&ulainooiut, 
Alexander said: — *'If affiuxs change, 
it is not my fiuilt : I shall not be 
the first to disturb the peaoe of Eu- 
rope: I will attack no one; but, if 
ihey come to seek me, I shall defiend 
myself." 

36. Napoleon, however, never could 
be brought to agree to a convention sti- 
pulating that &e kingdom of Poland 
ahould not be restored, and he answer- 
ed the Russian ministc^ in very warm 
terms when pressed on the subject. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg, there- 
fore, became apprehensive Uiat an at- 
tack on their Polish possessions was 
meditated by Napoleon. So serious 
had their fears become, that a great 
augmentation of Iheir f oioe in Podand 
had already taken jdace, extensive in- 
trenchments hadbeen erected at Drissa 
on the Dwina, capable of containing a 
laige army; and a new levy had been 
ordered thsoxighout the vast dominions 
 of the Cssr. l^isse defensive measures 
in their turn excited the jealousy of 
Napoleon, who with reason saw no suf- 



ficient explsnatien of them in thid pre- 
text alleged of the losses of the Turk; 
ish war ; and 'he directed his ambassa^ 
dor at the court of St Petersburg to 
demand explanations on the subjMt.* 
Alexander, on being pressed to give, 
his reasons for these fieldworks, retort- 
ed by referring to the oontinued march 
of fVenoh troops, and a laige park of 
artillery, into the north of Germany; 
observed that he took no umbrage at 
similar defensive works at ModUn, 
Thorn, Warsaw, and Toigau; that the 
demands now made by Napoleon lor a 
rigorous execution of the Continentid 
System were unauthorised by any 
agreement; and that the only favour 
whudi he had yet asked of him, not 
contained in the treaties, viz. a con- 
vention concerning Poland, had been 
refused. 

87. The spoliation of the Grand- 
duke of Oldenburg, however, brought 
matters to a crisis between the two 
Emperors. Alexander was no sooner 
informed of that violent act, and the 
extension of the French empire to the 
shores of the Baltic, than he replied in 
a manner whidi affected Napoleon in 
the most sensitive point. On the 81st 
December 1810 he published an impe- 
rial ukase, which, under the colour of 
regulating the affiurs of commerce, in 
e&ct contained a material relaxation 
of the rigour of ^e decrees hitherto in 
feme in the Russian empire against 
English commerce. Colonial produce 
was admitted if under a neutral flag : 
a thin disguise, under which the com- 
mercial enterprise of England was soon 
able to veil the most eltensive mer- 
cantile speculations. Many articles of 
French manu&K^ture were virtually pro- 

* "It is vain to diasemblo, that these field- 
works of such extent indicatebad dispositions 
on the part of the Russian oabinet. After 
having ooaoluded peace with the Porbe, as 
they have soon the prospect of doing; are 
they about t6 come to an understanding with 
the Engtiih and violate the treaty of Tilsit? 
Such a measure would at once place them in 
a state of hostility with Franco. I do not de- 
sire war ; but I wiU be always ready to un- 
dertake it ; and such is the posture of afi&irs 
timt, to ccmtiuue at peaoe, the Continent 
must make war on .Bngland as long as Sag- 
land makes war on Fninoe. "^-Napoleon to 
Due dcCaoore, (ChampagnyX 5th Dec. 1810 
— BioNou, ix. 308. 
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hibited, by not being included in the 
list of goods which might be admitted 
on payment of a duty — particularly 
laces, bronzes, jewellery, silks, ribbons, 
and gauzes. These regulations were 
attended by an order for the establish- 
ment of a coast*guard of eighty thou- 
sand men, to enforce obedience to them : 
a step which, it might be easily seen, was 
but a cloak for the augmentation of the 
regular army. In addition to this, the 
cabinet of St Petersburg presented a 
diplomatic note to all the coiu:t8 in 
Europe, formally complaining of the 
annexation of the duchy of Oldenburg 
to the French empire. Napoleon was 
strongly excited by this disobedience 
of his mandates ; out as he was not 
yet prepared for war, he judged it ex- 
pedient to represent it at present only 
as a ground of preparation. ^* I shall 
not," said he, ** go to war on account 
of the ukase and the tariff; but I shall 
stand on the defensive against the bad 
disposition which dictated it. I said 
myself to Chemicheff, that, since I was 
made acquainted with that act, I have 
raised a conscription; that act will cost 
me a hundredmillions (£4,000,000) this 
year. 

38. The imperious disposition of Na- 
poleon strongly appeared in the course 
of the year 1810, in the transactions 
with his brother, the new King of 
Westphalia. He had, by a solemn 
deed, made over to that monarch all 
the rights which he possessed by con- 
quest over the electorate of Hanover; 
imder the burden, according to his 
usual practice, of a large portion of the 
revenues of the electorate, which he re- 
served to himself, as a fund from which 
to reward his favourite generals or offi- 
cers, and on the condition also of throw- 
ing upon those of the King of West- 
phalia the entire expense of supporting 
the French troops who might ever be 
stationed in his territory. The pay- 
ment of these French troops, however, 
did not proceed with great regukrity; 
and Napoleon made this a pretext for 
declaring to his brother Jerome, " that 
he found himself, with regret^ under 
the necessity of resuming the admini- 
stration of Hanover; that he regarded 
the treaty as annulled by the King of 



Westphalia himself ; and that he felt 
himself at entire liberty to dispose of 
the Hanoverian territory as his inter- 
ests might dictate." In effect, it was 
shortly after incorporated with France, 
under the name of the 3 2d military 
division, on occasion of the union of 
the Hanse Towns to the *' Grande Na> 
tion." Entirely regardless of his own 
deeds of violence. Napoleon addressed 
the most vehement reproaches to Alex- 
ander for the ukase of dOth December. 
''The last ukase of your Majesty," said 
he, " is evidently and specially directed 
against France : — all Europe regards it 
in that light. Already our alliance, in 
the opinions of the Continent and Eng- 
land, no longer exists. Consider what 
benefit yoitr Majesty has derived from 
that alliance : you have annexed Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, that is, a third of 
Turkey, to your dominions ; you have 
gained Finland, which has caused Swe- 
den to cease to exist, for Stockholm is 
at the outposts of that kingdom. As 
a return to me, your Majesty excludes 
my commerce from the Gulf of Both- 
nia to the Danube." 

39. The clouds, however, which, from 
so many concurrent causes, were seen 
to be threatening the French empire 
in the north of Europe, were in th^ 
estimation of the Emperor more than 
compensated by the fortunate event 
which occurred at Paris in March. The 
Empress Maria Louisa, who had long 
promised an heir to the throne, on the 
20th was seized with tbe pains of child- 
birth; but though she had the aid of 
the most skilful medical assistance 
which France could afford, she suffered 
long and dreadfully before the delivery 
took place. The calm resolution of 
Napoleon was signally evinced on this 
occasion, so interesting to his feel- 
ings, and so vital to the stability of his 
throne. The sufferings of the Empress 
were so protracted and severe, that the 
medical attendants declared to him, 
that either she or the infant must per- 
ish before the delivery could be effect- 
ed, and they insinuated a question 
which should be sacrificed. Napoleon, 
without hesitating an instant, replied, 
" Act as you would towards the wife 
of a buigher in the Rue St Denis : if 
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ppBBible, iftye both; but, at all eventi, 
preserve the Empress." This bold but 
zeeling advice was attended with a hap- 
pier result than was anticipated : the 
infant was saved, and proved a son; 
And at six in the morning, the cannon 
of the Invalides announced to the ca- 
pital that the much-wished-for event 
had taken place, and that the Kino of 
Rome was bom. 

40. It had been previously intimated, 
that if the infant were a princess, twen- 
ty-one guns only would be fired; but 
if a prince, a hundred. At the first 
report, the whole inhabitants of Paris 
wakened, and the discharges were 
counted with intense interest, till, 
when the twenty-first gun had gone 
o^ the anxiety of all classes had risen 
to an unbearable pitch. The gunners 
delayed an instant before the next 
piece was discharged, and some hundred 
thousand persons held their breath: 
but when the twenty-second, double- 
charged, was let of^ the whole inhabi- 
tants of all ages and sexes sprang on 
their feet, and universal joy testified 
the profound hold which the Emperor 
had acquired of the afiections of the 
people. Innumerable addresses were 
presented by the public bodies from 
All parts of France, in which the whole 
flowers of European rhetoric and East- 
em adulation were exhausted, to ex- 
press the universal enthusiasm at this 
auspicious event.* 

41. The secession, now hardly dis- 
ffuised, of Russia from the severity of 
the Continental System, had the effect 
only of rendering Napoleon more ur- 
gent in exacting the most strict and 
rigorous execution of his decrees from 
the other powers in the north of 
Europe. From Denmark he met with 
the most willing compliance, and a dis- 
position even to anticipate his wishes 
in the war against the hated commerce 
of England ; for the cabinet of Copen- 
hagen shut her ports absolutely to all 
neutral vessels whatever bearing colo- 
nial produce, and declared all vessels 
bearing them subject to confiscation : 

* The joyfblintelligenoewaacommunicated 
from Paria to a ohatoau on the lajce of Nemi, 
hcQTond Borne, hy means of a ballooD, in six- 
teen hours.— BiQKON, X. 224. 



a measure which effectually prevented 
the possibility of subterfuge. Against 
Prussia he fulminated menacing com- 
plaints for her alleged connivance at a 
contraband traffic ; and with such ef- 
fect that the cabinet of Berlin was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty on 28th January 
1811, by which it was stipulated that 
the Prussian confiscations of British 
goods should be accounted for to 
France, but be taken as a deduction 
from the amount of the Pmssian debt 
still unpaid from the war contribu- 
tions. But while the Emperor was 
thus rigorous in exacting the most 
implicit obedience to his decrees from 
others, he was daily enriching himself 
by the sale of licenses which authorised 
a contraband trade in direct opposition 
to them. He thus justified this extra- 
ordinary self-abandonment of his own 
system : — " I will gain," said he, *' a 
considerable tax on licenses, for the ex- 
portation of my merchandise and the 
provisioning of my marine. That vast 
system tends to aliment my harbours, 
to rear up a commerce founded on ex- 
emptions, in the midst of the general 
blockade, and to procure for me a con- 
siderable revenue. I thus, by a con- 
tinental imposition, reply to the injus- 
tice of the English on the sea. I ren- 
der injustice for injustice, arbitrary 
measures for arbitrary. Thereafter I 
am not submittingtoan unjust system, 
but resenting it." 

42. Towards the court of Sweden he 
assumed a still more threatening tone. 
He loudly complained that, under pre- 
tence of a traffic in salt, a contraband 
trade was still carried on in the Swed- 
ish ports in British colonial produce ; 
and declared that he would greatly pre- 
fer open war with himself to sudi a 
state of covert communication with his 
enemies. "I begin to see," said he, 
" that I have committed a fault in con- 
senting to the restoration of Pomerania 
to Sweden. Let the Swedes know that 
my troops shall instantly re-enter that 
province, if the treaty is not carried 
into execution to the very letter." Nor 
was his language softened by the ar- 
rival of the new Crown-Prince Bema- 
dotte at Stockholm, and the conse- 
quent direction by him of the princi- 
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pilafikin of goven un eni. On tiie ocm- 
tniyv he onlv expected and demaaded 
a more complete submission to his will 
from his former lieutenant than from 
an independent power. " Choose," said 
h% " between cannon-shot against the 
•RfigliRh Teasels which approach your 
coasts, and the confiscation of their 
merdiandifle, or an immediate wac with 
Eranoe. Sweden is now doing me 
more mischief than the whole five co- 
alitlons put together. Tou tell me 
Sweden is suffering. Bahl Is not 
France suffering ? Are not Bordeaux, 
Holland, Germany, suffering? We 
must all waSar to conquer a maritime 
peace. Sweden is the sole cause of the 
cxssis I now experience; it must be 
ended: at all hazards we must con- 
quer a maritime peace." But experi- 
ence erelong oonrinoedthe Emperor 
that these measures, how rigorous so- 
ever, were inadequate to prevent the 
conlxaband tmde, especially as by the 
system of licenses he did so much to 
encourage it. He deemed it better, 
therefore^ to change his system, and, 
instead of prohibition, render the in- 
troduction of EngUsh goods a source of 
profit. By a deci^Be dated Trianon, 5th 
August 1810, the importation of Eng- 
lish goods was permitted on paying a 
dui^ which exceeded fifty per cent on 
their value. This was soon after bil- 
lowed by another, which declared that 
the merchandise seized should be bum- 
ed, not sold for behoof of the imperial 
exchequer; and by a third, published 
on the same day^ the English goods in 
Holsteinwerepermitted to pass the fron- 
tier at Hambuig on paying the duties 
imposed by the deeree of 5th August. 
is. Napoleon had good reason for 
saying that Fbince and herdependen- 

* Proportton of paapen to entire popula- 
tioain the fBUowingtsitieB, in 1810 :-^ 
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cies were soflBbringat Hob teRflbleerisig^ 
and modifying, in these important par» 
ticnlars, the rigour of the Continental 
System; Such was the eiltaus4a<m and' 
stoppage of industry in Uie principal 
towns of the empire, that the paupers 
amounted in manyplaees to a third, 
in some to. two-thurd» of the whole 
population.* In Russia, the system of 
pax>er credit was entirely ruined by the 
efl&cts of the Oontinenial ^stem ; and 
government paper had fallen so low, 
that the paper ruble in the loan nego- 
tiated with Pichler, on 27th Mju-ch 

1810, was estimated at just one-half of 
the silver ruble ; and, taking this de- 
preoiation into view, the iniereststipu- 
lated by the lenders in reality amounted 
to tweiity*eight per cent. Ih Austria, 
official announcement had been made 
that the government paper had fiallen 
to & fifth of its nominal vidue. But, 
bad as this was, the financial -and indi- 
vidual ruin in PrussiA was- incompar- 
ably greater. Industiy was everywhere 
at a stand from the want of external 
commerce, and the absorption of all 
domestic funds in the French reqmfa* 
tions; the exchequer was p^miless, 
and the national credit extinot; a 
strong feeling of necessity and patri- 
otic duty alone induaed thefew remain- 
ing capitalists to come forward to en- 
able the King to meet the rigorous 
demands of Napoleon's tax-gatherers. 
The augmentation of the troopein her 
territory in the course of 1810 and 

1811, all of whom were fed, clothed, 
paid, and lodged at the expense of the 
bleeding state, was such as to exsceed 
belief, S it were not attested by con- 
temporary and authentic documents.'^ 
KblJiing, however^ could soften the 
French Emperor; on thatsubjeet^ the 

t In a secret report l^Ohancenor HiBffiden- 
berg to Baron Ehuemark, by order of the 
King, on 80th Auguat 1811, it was stated, 
" The Sason armv was cantoned within two 
days' march of the King's palace ; Dantzic 
alone contains an army, in lieu of tiie too. 
thousand men as stipulated by the treaties ; 
France has augmented the troops on tbo 
Oder to twenty-three thousand men, and 
their support alone costs the state two hun- 
dred and nfty thousand francs a-month. The 
garrison of Stettin has been augmented to 
seventeen thousand five hundred men.** — 
Report, Baroit Habdbxtbbrg^ 30th August 
1811; Hardeksbeo, zL 2SL 
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payment of money, ha wm generally 
inexorable. "I atutU noV' said he^ 
" give up a single fortress in Ftuisia 
tiU of 86,000,000 francs^ still owing 
to me, I have received 50,000,000," 
(£^000,000). It was not without ex- 
treme difficulty that such prodigious 
sums oould, by the united effiirts of 
the fVeni^ and Prussian authorities, 
be extracted from the people; but here, 
too, the enormous power and irresist- 
ible forces of France had provided the 
means of extortion. The great fortress 
of Magdebuig had been converted into 
a prison for the de&tulters in the state 
contributions firom all the auiiounding 
provinces ; and into that huge bastile, 
Davoust, at the head of an army of 
seventy thousand men, incessantly 
poured new shoals of victims* Yet, in 
spite of all their efforts, the demands 
of France could not be satisfied ; and 
the books of Daru, the inspector-gen« 
end of accounts, exhibited a continual 
and hopeless array of arrears undia- 
cluaged, and debt accumulating. The 
con£tion of the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, though held by a brother of Na- 
poleon, was equally deplorable: the 
burden of feeding, paying, and clothing 
the numerous bodies of armed men 
quartered on their territory had be- 
come so excessive, that the Weetpha- 
lian govexgmient were unable to comply 
with it, without taadng the domain re- 
served to the French Emperor, which 
it had been stipulated should be free of 
all burdens for ten years : and this so 
irritated Napoleon, that he wrote^ as 
already noticed, with his own hand to 
Jerome, that "he considered all for- 
mer treaties between them annulled, 
and himself at liberty to dispose of 
^inover as the policy of France mi|^t 
seem to dictate At the same time^ 
he formally intimated to the Duke of 
Ifecklenbeig^ that he would forthwith 
igoorporate his dominions with France^ 
if he did not instantly carry the Con- 
tinental S^rstem into entire execution 
in his dominions.* 

44. It may readily be conceived that^ 
in these circumstances, Prussia would 
willingly have thrown off her fetters, 

* Nafoleoh to th€ Due i>fi Cadobb^ 25th 
March 1811 ; Bionon, x. 181. 



if she oeuld haifie done so with the 
slightest prospeet of suoeess. Buisoeh 
was the prostration and exhaustion of 
the country, and the universal terror 
excited by the anna of Napoleon, that 
the boldest heads and warmest heacta 
in that country could see no other mode 
of prolonging the national existenoe^ 
and avert&ig the immediate stroke o£ 
fate, but by a ck>se alliance with, and 
unqualified submission to, his govern- 
ment. The Emperor Alexander had, 
on 30th June 1811, secretly announced 
to the King of Prussia his resolution 
to defend himself if attacked ; but the 
cabinet of Berlin had not sufficient 
confidence in the strength or firmness 
of Russia to second the bold design. 
Terror of fVanoe had mastered every 
heart. Uhder the influence of these 
feelings, and overawed on the one hand 
by the violent seieure of Swedish Po« 
merania, which Marshal Davoust en- 
tered in February 1812, and immedi* 
ately overran at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and on the other by 
the dread of the resumption of Silesia 
by its old owner Austria, now in close 
alliance with France, the cabinet of 
Berlin not only aeoeded to, but invit* 
ed, the conclusion of a treaty ol the 
doeest kind with fVance. It was en* 
tared into, aooordingly, and stipulated 
that there should be aa alliaiaoe ol« 
fiensive and defensive between the two 
moaarehs: that they should mutually 
guaontee the integnty of each otho'a 
territories; and that the Continental 
System should be enforced with the 
utmost rigour in all the Pmasian har- 
bours. It was provided, howevw^ in 
secret articles, that the contingent 
of Pmssia, ^^ch was fixed at twenty 
thousand men and sixty guns, besides 
twenty thousand men in garrison, 
'' should not be exigible on account of 
any wars in which Sie Emperor might 
engage beyond the Pyrenees, in ttuy, 
or iwrkeyr In adi&tion to tUs, the 
most minute stipulations were insert- 
ed, in separate conventions, ooncetning 
the march of troops through the Prua^ 
sian territories, the supplies, which 
were to be furnished to ^em, and the 
co-operation of Prussia in the projected 
war with Russia. The effects of this 
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treaty soon appetred in the entnnoe 
of a hundred and eighty thousand in- 
fantry, and aeventy thousand cavaby, 
-which spread like a deluge throu^ 
the Prussian territory, occupied all its 
loitresses, and devoured, l^e a doud 
of locusts, the whole remaining re- 
■sources of the country ; while the Prus- 
sian contingent of twenty thousand 
men was in a manner drowned in the 
prodigious multitude by which it was 
surrounded. Shortly after, the French 
general, Durutte, was appointed gover- 
norof Berlin ; and a royal edict prohibit- 
ed the introduction of colonial produce, 
oil any pretence, from the Russian in- 
to the Prussian territory. 

45. This treaty was immediately 
followed by another between France 
and the cabinet of Vienna, which not 
only relieved Napoleon of all anxiety 
reg^krding the latter power, but put 
a considerable part of her resources 
at his command. Austria, since the 
peace of Vienna, had been treated in 
a very different manner from the do- 
minions of Frederick- William, or the 
lesser German states: her territory 
was respected, her fortresses were gar- 
risoned by her own troops, and the ar- 
rears of contributions collected and 
remitted by her own authorities. The 
same difference appeared in the treaty 
which was concluded between the cabi- 
net of Vienna and that of the Tuileries. 
Austria was to furnish an auxiliary 
force of thirty thousand men and sixty 
pieces of cannon ; the integrity of the 
•dominions of the Sublime Porte was 
secured against Russia; the two powers 
mutually guaranteed each other's do- 
minions, and concluded an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive. By another 
secret treaty, which was attended 
with most important effects in the 
sequel, it was provided that the casus 
Jioederis should not apply to the war 
beyond the Pyrenees, but expressly 
to one with Russia ; that the province 
of Qalicia should be guaranteed to 
Austria, even in the event of the king- 
dom of Poland being restored; that 
^rt of Galicia specified in the treaty 
might in that event be exchanged for 
the lUyrian provinces ; and that due 
compensation, in the shape of an ade- 



quate aggrandisement of territoty, 
should be provided for Austria in the 
event of a prosperous issue of the war. 
Turkey was to ne invited to accede to 
the confederacy; and Prince Schwart- 
senbeig, still ambassador at Paris, was 
appointed to the command of the army. 

46. Nothing can paint Napoleon's 
astute policy better than these trea- 
ties. While, in the secret treaty with 
Prussia^ he expressly provides for the 
case of a French war with Jkirkeiff 
which he clearly contemplated, and 
which was declared not to be with- 
in the casus fosderis — by the secret 
treaty with Austria, at the very same 
time, he disarmed the fears of the lat- 
ter power, on the Ottoman question, 
by expresslv guaranteeing the inteff- 
nty of the Ottoman dominions, and in- 
viting that power to accede to the 
general league against Russia. And 
while, in his negotiations with Russia 
relative to the much-desired conven- 
tion regarding Poland, he again and 
again expressed his readiness to sign 
an engagement "not to favour any de- 
sign tending to the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland," he at the 
same time, in the secret treaty with 
Austria, provided for that very resto- 
ration, and stipulated the indemnity 
which she was to receive in the Illyrian 
provinces for any Polish cessions she 
might be required to make for its 
completion. 

47. While Napoleon was thus forti- 
fying himself, by the accession of 
Austria and Prussia, for the great and 
decisive struggle which was approach- 
ing, England and Russia, on their 
part, were not idle; and an ally was 
gained for the cause of European in- 
dependence in a quarter where it could 
least have been anticipated, but whose 
co-operation proved, in the end, of de- 
cisive importance in the subsequent 
contest. Sweden, &rther removed 
from the scene of danger, and more 
deeply interested than either Prussia 
or Austria in the preservation of for- 
eign commerce, from the sterility of 
its territory, was not so immediately 
under the control of Napoleon ; and 
both Chturles XIII. and, Bemadotte 
justly apprehended the overthrow of 
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their infant dynasty, if they acceded, 
in all their rigour, to the imperious 
demands of the French Emperor for 
war with England, and the exclusion 
of British manufactures from the 
Swedish harbours. M. Alquier, the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, 
never ceased to urge in the most men- 
acing manner, in the latter months of 
1810, the necessity of an immediate 
choice of either a war with France, 
which would be followed by the con- 
quest of Pomerania, or the instanta- 
neous commencement of hostilities 
with England. ** Sweden," said Napo- 
leon, *' does me more mischief than the 
whole five coalitions put together. The 
•crisis we experience is entirely owing 
to Sweden. Choose between cannon- 
shot against the English vessels which 
approach your coasts, and a war with 
France." To these demands Bema- 
clotte answered, that a war with Eng- 
land would almost entirely destroy 
the Swedish revenue ; that the Estates 
of the kingdom would not submit to 
any direct imposition; that the ar- 
senals, in consequence of the disastrous 
issue of the late war with Russia, were 
empty; that salt, an article of primary 
necessity to Sweden, could only be ob- 
tained m>m England; that the fleet at 
Carlscrona could not possibly be got to 
«ea without a great expenditure ; and 
that, so far from having the funds requi- 
site for that purpose, the government 
had not even wherewithal to put the 
fortifications of that harbour in a state 
of defence against the English fleet. 

48. Napoleon's reply to these repre- 
sentations was in his usual laconic and 
imperious style. " You tell me that 
you wish to remain at peace with 
France, but I say, let me have proofs 
of this disimsition. Foreign commerce 
is the present cheval de bcUaille of all 
nations. I can immediately cause you 
to be attacked by the Danes and Rus- 
sians; and I will instantly do so if in 
fifteen days you are not at war with 
England. I have been long enough 
the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prus- 
sia; but the latter power has at last 
learned, by the catastrophe of Holland, 
that it was necessary to take a decided 
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line. I cannot reckon always on the 
alliance of Russia. I loved the King 
of Holland, but nevertheless I confis- 
cated his dominions, because he would 
not obey my will I did the same 
with the Swiss. They hesitated to 
confiscate the English goods : I march- 
ed my troops into their dominions, and 
they soon obeyed. On the fifteenth 
day from this, war must be declared, 
or my ambassador has orders to de- 
mand his passports. Open war, or a 
sincere alliance. These are my last 
words." Napoleon remained perfectly 
deaf to all tiie representations made 
against this peremptory mandate : and 
as he left them no alternative, war was 
declared by Sweden against England 
in the middle of November 1810. 

49. The Swedish government, how- 
ever, soon foimd that their condition 
was by no means ameliorated by their 
declaring war against England, so far 
as France was concerned; and they 
had ample opportunity of contrasting 
the manner in which they were treated 
by the English, against whom they 
had declared, and France, for whose 
alliance they had made such ruin- 
ous sacrifices. Feigning to be igno- 
rant of the Swedish declaration of war, 
the British cruisers committed no hos- 
tilities on the Swedish merchantmen ; 
but, on the other hand, the French 
captured them without mercy, under 
pretence that they were trading with 
England, and were not furnished with 
French licenses, confiscated the car- 
goes, and threw the seamen into pri- 
son. Meanwhile Napoleon demanded 
two thousand sailors from Sweden; 
and, as they were not immediately fur- 
nished, he insisted upon its govern- 
ment sending twelve thousand. Ber- 
nadotte answered, that Sweden had 
iron in its harbours to the value of a 
million sterling; and that, if Napoleon 
would take that instead of the seamen, 
it would be some relief to Swedish in- 
dustry ; but the Emperor declined this, 
alleging that he had plenty of iron 
without going to Sweden for it. He 
next insisted that French customhouse 
officers should be established at Gote- 
borg, and that Sweden should accede 
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to a northiem oonledencr like that of 
the Bhine, of which he himself wa« to 
be the heady and whioh was to oonsiBt 
of Sweden, Denmark, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw. Bat the Swedish 
monarch, aware of the change which 
had taken place in the close of 1810 
in the pnolicnr of the Russian cabinet, 
and fe^ng his dependence upon Rus- 
sia and England, both for his resources 
and his existence, declined the proposal. 
In truth he had good reason for do- 
ing so; for the commerce Sweden was 
now carrying on under the license sys- 
tem, or on pretence of it» was immense. 
Fifteen hundred vessels, most of them 
American, lay in the roads of Gk)te- 
boi^ in the end of 1810, provided with 
false papers, one-half of which pro- 
ceeded up the Baltic, where they were 
for the most parb confiscated by the 
Russian authorities. But these eva- 
sions to the last degree irritated Napo- 
leon. The consequence was, that, 
early in January 1812, Napoleon en- 
tered Pomerania, overran the whole 
country, seimd the fortress of Stral- 
Bund, confiscated all the Swedish ships 
in the harbour, imposed enormous 
contributions on the inhabitants, and 
armed all the merchant vessels in the 
harbours as privateers against the Eng- 
lish oommerce; while the French civil 
authorities, who everywhere, like vul- 
tures, followed in the rear of their 
armies, established themselves in the 
whole country, and began to levy con- 
tributions for the use of the imperial 
treasury. 

50. This last act of hostility, follow- 
ing on so long a train of injuries, de- 
termined the policy of the Swedish 
cabinet. Bemadotte lent a willing ear 
to the suggestions of Russia; and on 
the 5th and 8th of April 1812, treaties 
were concluded between the courts of 
St Petersburg and Stockholm, by which 
the two contracting parties mutually 
guaranteed each other's possessions: 
and it was stipulated on the one hand 
that, in the event of a war with France, 
Sweden was to assist Russia with a 
corps of thirty thousand men, who were 
to operate in conjunction with twenty 
thousand Russians, in the north of 
Germany ; and that, in return, the 



Emperor of Russia waa to guan&tee 
Norway to Sweden, upon Denmark 
receiving an adequate indemnity in 
Pomerania ; and, in the event of the 
latter power refusing to agree to this 
exchange, Russia was to aid Swedoi 
with thirty-five thousand men to con- 
quer Norway. These treaties were 
shortly afterwards secretly communi- 
cated to the British government, from 
whom they met with the most favour- 
able reception. Lord Wellesley, and sub- 
sequently Lord Castlereagh, who suc- 
ceeded Mm in the direction of foreign 
affitirs, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to promote these amicable di^x»- 
sitions ; and, in consequence, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between Great 
Britain and Sweden at Oerebro, on 
the 12th of July 1812 ; the British 
harbours were immediately opened to 
the Swedish vessels, and amicable re- 
lations re-established between the two 
countries. When Napoleon discover- 
ed that Sweden was inclining to the 
Russian alliance, he made the most 
vigorous efforts to endeavour to r^;ain 
the former power to his own int^est. 
For this purpose he offered to evacuate 
Pomerania, on condition that Sweden 
should aid him with thirty thousand 
men in his attack upon Russia; and if 
they did so, he offered to restore to 
them Finland, and admit them into 
a participation of the benefits of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. But it 
was too late. Sweden had taken her 
part, and formed a sound judgment 
as to the real interests of her subjects; 
and the proposals, therefore, were re- 
jected, even though supported by all 
the influence of the Austrian minister 
at the court of Stockholm. 

51. Previous to engaging in hostili- 
ties. Napoleon's preparations were of 
so extensive a kind as indicated his 
sense of the magnitude of the contest 
in which he was about to engage. By 
a decree of the senate, of the 31st 
December 1811, a conscription of 
120,000 men was ordered, and this was 
soon after followed by preparations on 
a still more extensive, and indeed un* 
precedented scale. By another decree 
of the senate, of the 13th of March 
1812, the whole male population of 
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Fnince, capable of bearing arms, was 
divided into three bans; a hundred 
cohorts of the first of which were to 
be immediately organised and put into 
active service, to guard the coast and 
frontier fortresses; and the two others 
were to be disciplined and equipped, 
without leaving their respective de- 
partments, but ready to take the field 
when called on for the service ot their 
country. By these means, it was cal- 
culated that a reserve of one million 
two hundred thousand men could be 
raised to assist the Emperoi's already 
gigantic forces. Nor was Russia be- 
hind-hand in her preparations; for, 
by a ukase of the Emperor on 24th 
September 1811, a levy of four males 
in the hundred over his whole domin- 
ions was ordered, which it was calcu- 
lated would add a hundred thousand 
men to his regular troops. 

52. According to his usual custom, 
when about to commence the most 
serious hostilities, Napoleon made pro- 
posals of peace to England. The terms 
now offered were, that the integrity 
of Spain should be guaranteed; that 
France should renounce all extension 
of her empire on the side of the Pyre- 
nees; that the "reigning dynasty" 
in Spain should be declared indepen- 
dent, and the country governed by the 
national constitution of the Cortes; 
that the independence and security of 
Portugal should be guaranteed, and 
the house of Braganza reign in that 
kingdom ; that the kingdom of Naples 
should remain in the hands of its pre- 
sent ruler, and that of Sicily with its 
existing king ; and that Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy should be evacuated by 
the French and British troops, both 
by land and sea. To these proposals. 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that if by 
the term " reigning dynasty " the 
French government meant the royal 
authority of Spain and its government, 
as now vested in Joseph Buonaparte 
and the Cortes assembled under his 
authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinand YIL, the true monarch of 
Spain, and the Cortes assembled by 
his authority, no negotiation could be 
admitted on such a basis. No reply 
was made by Napoleon to this answer; 



and it is evident that the proposal was 
made with no real prospect of an ao- 
commodatioD, but merely to sow sus- 
picion between the courts of London 
and St Petersburg, or to give him the 
advantage which he always desired, of 
being able to hold out to Europe, at 
the commencement of a new war, that 
he had in vain made proposals of ac- 
commodation to his enemies. 

53. When hostilities had been thus 
long and openly anticipated between 
France and Russia, it is of little mo- 
ment to inquire what were the imme- 
diate and ostensible grounds which 
led to rupture between the two powers. 
Down to the veiy commencement of 
hostilities, notes continued to be in- 
terchanged between Champagny and 
Romanzoff, which did little more 
than recapitulate the mutual grotmds^ 
of complaint of the two cabinets 
against each other. Napoleon con- 
tinually reproached Russia with the 
imperfect execution of the Continen- 
tal System, the imperial ukase of the 
Slst December 1810, the armaments in 
the interior of Russia, and the fortifica- 
tions on the Dwina ; the transference 
of powerful forces from the Danube to 
the Niemen; and the protest of Alex- 
ander against the incorporation of the 
duchy of Oldenburg with the French 
empire. On the other hand, the min- 
isters of Russia represented that 
these measures, though apparently 
hostile, were defensive merely, ren- 
dered necessary by the immense ac^ 
cumulation of French troops in Po- 
land and the north of Germany, the 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania, the 
extension of the French empire over 
the whole Hanse Towns and to the 
Baltic Sea, and the incorporatioiL 
of the duchy of Oldenburg with Na- 
poleon's empire. The distress of Alex- 
ander at the approaching rupture was 
so manifest that he did not attempt 
to conceal it from the French ambas- 
sador. " Why," said he, with tears in 
his eyes, to General Lauriston, " did 
Napoleon not more fully explain his 
wishes to me at Tilsit ? I do not wish 
to engage in commerce with the Eng- 
lish, but I cannot prevent the neutrab 
doing so. The joy of England must 
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be great to see two such powers going 
to war." Neverthelees, Alexander of* 
feredto come to an accommodation^ 
and dismiss his warlike armaments, 
on condition that France should eya- 
^uate Prussia and Swedish Pomeranian 
reduce the garrison of Dantzic, and 
-come to an arrangement with the King 
of Sweden. This ultimatum remained 
without any answer on the part of the 
French government. Napoleon had 
taken his resolution to make a grand 
■display of his military power on the 
banks of the Vistula, and, if prevented 
by submission from conquering Rus- 
isia, to show at least that he could over- 
4iwe it. But in this expectation he 
was mistaken ; it was soon sufficiently 
evident that the decision of both 
sovereigns had been finally come to; 
for on the 29th April Alexander ar- 
rived at Wilna, and in the middle of 
May Napoleon set out for Dresden. 
Alexander stated the grounds of the 
jupture to General Lauriston in these 
words : — " I have nothing to ask of 
the French Emperor ; my patience 
will never be exhausted ; if he wishes 
to find me, he must come to seek me. 
The Emperor will lose in me a good 
■ally, a firm friend. I am well aware 
what is his genius and his military re- 
sources, but I, too, have good soldiers; 
we shall defend ourselves." 

54. All Europe was held in anxious 

suspense by the evident approach of 

the dreadful conflict which had so 

Jong been pre|)aring between these 



two colossal empires, which were thus 
about to bring the whole forces of 
Christendom into the contest. Influ- 
enced, however, by the calamitous is- 
sue of all former wars against Napo- 
leon, but slender hopes were enter- 
tained of any successful result of this 
last resistance now attempted in the 
north. The power of Napoleon ap- 
peared too great to be withstood 1^ 
any human e£foi*ts; even the strongest 
heads and the boldest hearts could 
anticipate no other issue from the war 
than the final prostration of Russia, 
the conquest of Turkey, and the estab- 
lishment of French supremacy from 
the English Channel to the Black Sea. 
The English still followed with intense 
interest the energetic career of Well- 
ington in the Peninsula ; but his fate 
too, it was evident, was wrapped up in 
the issue of the approaching contest ; 
and they were sanguine indeed who 
could hope for anything but distister 
to the British arms if Napoleon, vic- 
torious over Russia and Turkey, were 
to bring back his conquering legions 
from the Vistula and the Danube to 
the banks of the Ebro. A general de- 
spair in consequence seized tiie minds 
of men; it seemed doubtful if even 
the British navy in the end could se- 
cure the independence of this favoured 
isle : and the general subjugation of 
the whole civilised world was antici- 
pated — probably to be rescued from 
slavery only by a fresh deluge of 
northern barbarians. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 



DESCRIPTION OP RUSSIA, AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR. 



1. The Russian Empire is a state 

of such vast strength and boundless 

resources, that it is obviously destined 

to make a great and lasting impres- 

.i>ion on human a&drs. Its progress 



has been slow; but it is only on that 
account the more likely to be durable. 
It has not suddenly risen to greatness 
— ^like the empire of Alexander in 
ancient, or that of Napoleon in modem 
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times — from the force of individual 
genius, or the accident of casual for- 
tune ; but has slowly advanced and 
been firmly consolidated during a suc- 
cession of ages, from the combined in- 
fluence of ambition skilfully directed, 
and energy perseveiingly applied. It 
received its greatest development from 
the French Revolution. The experi- 
ence acquired and the spirit called 
forth during the contest for existence 
then doubled its power ; and the cloud 
which had hitherto overshadowed in 
obscure and gloomy grandeur the 
north of Europe, now emeiged, like 
the genie in the Eastern fable, an 
armed giant from the stroke of Napo- 
leon. 

2. There is no example in the annals 
of the world of an empire thus slowly 
and steadily advancing to greatness, 
which has not long endured, and left 
indelible traces of its power on the 
pages of history. The probable length 
of life may be anticipated with toler- 
able certainty to national, not less than 
individual existence; it is in the dura- 
tion of growth and adolescence that 
the measure of future maturity and 
decay is to be found. Experience 
proves that this is not a mere fanciful 
analogy, suggested by the obvious re- 
semblance of the growth of communi- 
ties to that of single men, but a fixed 
law of nature — a part of that mysteri- 
ous unity of design which runs through 
every part of creation, and blends to- 
gether the minutest object in the ma- 
terial, with the sublimest combinations 
in the moral world. If we compare 
the winged insect, which, called into 
perfect being with the first rays of 
the summer sun, runs through its bril- 
liant span of existence before his orb 
has set in the west^ vdth the majestic 
growth of the oak, which beholds suc- 
cessive generations of men expire 
under its increasing boughs, and stajids 
forth after the lapse of seven centuries 
a still undecayed remnant of olden 
time — we shall have a lively image of 
those ephemeral dynasties which glit- 
ter awhile in the rays of fortune, " a 
moment bright, then lost for ever," 
contrasted with those more durable 
jx>we]s — like Rome in ancient^ or Bri- 



tain and Russia in modem times — 
which, slowly but steadily advancing 
through a long course of ages, derive 
only additional strength from prosper- 
ous, and increased fortitude from ad- 
verse times. 

8. The extent and fertility of the 
Russian territory are such as to fur- 
nish facilities of increase and elementa- 
of strength which no other nation in 
the world enjoys. European Russia — 
that is, Russia to the westward of the 
Ural mountains — contains a hundred 
and fifty thousand four hundred square 
marine leagues, or about one million 
two hundred thousand square geogra- 
phical miles — being ten times the sur- 
face of the British Islands, which con- 
tain, including Ireland, one hundred, 
and twenty-two thousand. Great part, 
no doubt, of this immense territory 
is covered with forest, or lies so far to 
the north as to be almost unproductive 
of food; but no ranges of mountains- 
or arid deserts intersect the vast ex- 
tent, and almost the whole, excepting 
that which touches the Arctic snows, is 
capable of yielding something for the 
use of man. The boundless steppea 
of the south present inexhaustible 
fields of pasturage, and give birth to 
those nomad tribes, in whose numer- 
ous and incomparable horsemen the 
chief defence of the empire, as of all 
oriental states, is to be found. The 
rich arable plains in the heart of the- 
empire produce an incalculable quan- 
tity of grain, capable not only of main- 
taining four times its present inhabi- 
tants, but afibrding a vast surplus for 
exportation by the Dnieper, the Volga, 
and their tnbutary streams, which, 
form so many natural outlets into the 
Euxioe or other seas ; while the cold 
and shivering plains which stretch to- 
wards Archangel and the shores of th& 
White Sea, are covered with immense 
forests of oak and fir, furnishing at 
once inexhaustible materials for ship- 
building and supplies of fueL* These 

* The exteut of the forests in the northern 
provinces of Bussia is almost inconceivable.. 
Fxx>m actual measurement, it appears that, 
in the three governments of Vologda, Arch- 
angel, and 01onit2 alone, there are 216,000,000 
acres of pine and fir>«being about three times- 
the whole surfiBMe of the British Islands^ 
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ample Bions for many generations will 
supersede the necessity of searching in 
the boweds of the earth for the pai> 
poses of warmth or manufactures for 
the inhabitants of the empire. 

4. It is stated by Humboldt — and 
the fact gives us an almost orerpower- 
ing idea of the extent of the savannahs 
of the New World — that while one 
end of the pampas of Buenos Ayres is 
charged with the snows of the antaro* 
tic circle, the other is overshadowed 
by the psJm-trees of the tropics. The 
dominions of the Czar, even in Ehirope, 
afford an example of an extent of al- 
most level surface, stretching over an 
equally broad space of the globe. Wlule, 
in its northern extremities, the cold is 
so intense, and vegetation in conse- 
quence so stunted, that a btrdh-tree, 
full grown and of perfect form, can be 
carried in the palm of the hand; in its 
southern latitudes, the vine, l^e apri- 
cot, and the jKNich, ripen on the sunny 
slopes of the Crimea, and fields of 
roses, which perfume the air for miles 
around, flower in luxuriant beauty on 
tJie shores of the Danube. In the 
northern provinces, com withers, pas- 
ture is scanty, and the marshy mea- 
dows yield only a crop of mosses and 
rushes; trees dwindle to shrubs, and 
at last entirely disappear on the sterile 
X)lains; the plants are stunted, and the 
whole of vegetable nature proclaims 
the vicinity to the pole.* Farther to 
the south, vast forests of pine over- 
spread the surface of the earth; but 
'' winter still lingers in the lap of 
spring.** Masses of ice in caves, or un- 
der the shade of rocks, diffuse a peren- 
nial chill around; innumerable lakes 
and marshes render the soil cold and 
unfruitful even in the height of sum- 

which contain 77,000^000. In one govern- 
ment alone, thera are 47,000,000 acres of 
forest It appears from M. Hermann's cal- 
culations, that there are in thirty-one govern- 
ments in the north of Rossia^ 8,195,295 firs 
well adapted for large mAsts, each being 
above thirty inches in diameter— a number 
more than sufficient for a long supply of all 
the fleets in the world— besides 86,869,000 fit 
for bnilding houses. In twenty-two govam- 
menta only, there are 874,804 lane oaks, each 
more than twen^-six biches m diameter, 
and 329,670.000 of a amaller aiao.— 2Vaa<. de 
VAetidHiiielmpMaUdtStJ'eUnbowrg, vtiLl72- 



mer; and the earth, hidden from the 
sun over nineteen -twentieths of its 
sur&tce by the dark shade of the fir, 
cam hardly be made to bring scanty 
crops of oats and barley to maturity. 

5. It is only on approaching the lati- 
tude of Moscow that grain crops are 
univeraa], and the country, as far as 
the eye can readi, exhiMts a noble un- 
broken sheet of luxuriant harvests. 
Still &rther to the south, immense 
steppes of verdant turf afford rich pas- 
turage, even to ihe foot of the Cauca- 
sian snows ; while in the southern 
extremity of the Crimea, along tiie 
southern front of the Tamida range^ 
the climate scarcely differs from the 
opposite shores of Anatolia and Asia 
Minor. Winter is there hardly felt; 
the primrose and the crocus apgesie 
above the earth in the month of Janu- 
ary, and the oak retains its green fol- 
iage through the whole year. The ever- 
verdant laurel grows beside the olive, 
the fig, and the date-tree, brought in 
former times to these mounta^ by 
the Greek colonists; the walnut, the 
peach, the nectarine, and apricot, flour- 
ish in the hanging woods, or rather 
natural gardens, in the valleys; the 
wild vine reaches the tops of the hi^- 
est trees, and, descending again to tiie 
ground, forms, with the viburnum, 
festoons and garlands. "High hills, 
masses of rock, streams and cataracts, 
verdant fields and woods, and the sea 
that bounds the landscape, render the 
scene," says Pallas, " equal to any ima- 
gined or described by the poets. The 
simple life of the good Tartars, their 
cottages cut in the solid rock, and con- 
cealed by the thick foliage of the sur- 
rounding gardens ; the flute of the shep- 
herd, his flocks scattered on solitary 

184 ; and Maltb Bbun, vi. 632 ; and Brch- 
nbr's Russia, ii. 81. 

* " Orbis in extremi jacens desertus arenis 
Fert ubi perpetuas obruta terra nives. 
Non ager hio pomum, non dulces edaoat 

uvas; 
Non salices ripft, robora monte virent. 
Neve fretum tmis laudes magis : sequora 

semper 
y entcmim rabie solibns orba tument. 
Quocunque aspidas^ oampi cultore oaren- 

tea^ 
Vaataque^ qun nemo vincUcat^ arvajaoent." 

Ovid. 
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hilLs, remind the traveller of the golden 
age. He leaves the people with regret, 
and envies the destiny of mortals igno> 
rant of war, the frauds of trade, and 
luxury accompanied with all its vices." 
6. The productive powers of aooun- 
try of such extent, and so divenified 
in natural advantages, may be consi- 
dered as almost inexhaustible. Russia 
in Europe contains a thirtieth part of 
the terrestrial surface, and numbers 
among its subjects a fifteenth part of 
the human race.* If its European 
territonr were peopled as Germany is, 
it would contain 150,000,000 souls; 
if as densely as Qreat Britain, which, 
considering the great proportion of 
Scotland which is mountain waste, is 
perhaps not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, it would contain 811,000,000.t 
The population of the whole empire, 
in Asia as well as Europe, at present 
(1849) about 64,000,000, adds nearly a 
million of souls annually to its num- 
ber, and doubles in somewhat above 
sixty years.^ Thus, before the year 
IIKH), Russia will, to all appearance, 
contain 180,000,000 inhabitants; and 
by the year 1950, nearly 200,000,000— a 
rateof increase which, though it begreat, 
appears by no means incredible, when 
the prodigious extent of fertile land 
still uncultivated is taken into consi- 
deration, and the corresponding and 
still more rapid augmentation of the 
Anglo^axon race in the savannahs of 
the New World. Nothing more is re- 
quisite to demonstrate the ascendancy 
which these two great families of man- 

* The fflobe oontains 87,000, 000 square geo- 
graphical miles of territorial sur&ce, of which 
BuoBia in Europe alone oocopies 1,200,000, or 
about a thirtieth part"~MAi.TS Brvh, yL 
628. 

t In Great Britain there are acres :— 
England, . 82,840,400 

Wales, . . . 4,762,000 
Scotland, . 10.788,980 

56^888,830 
of which 22,000,000 are at present waste, and 
18,000,000 irrecoyerably so.~PoBna's Pro- 
griu ^ tM NaUon, L 177. 

t Mr Tooke states that, in his time (1796X 
the poptilation of the empire was doubling in 
fortv-nine years. Dvqpin now states it as 
doubling in sixty-soTen years. Probably the 
ww»d<"™ of sixty years is about the truth. — 
Tooxc's Suuia, fi. 146; sod Dvpui, Tomr 
CommercuU de la Fnmee, 1. ML 



kind have acquired, or the durable im- 
press which they are destined to com* 
municate to human aflGurs.§ 

7. Dominions so vast, resources so 
boundless, might appear sufficient even 
for the greatest monarchy on earth. 
But, great as they are, they are incon- 
siderable when compared with the ex- 
tent and capabilities of the Asiatic 
possessions of the empire. These 
amount to no less than 5,250,000 square 
miles, or above an eighth part oi the 
whole land surface of the globe, and 
are thinly peopled by 11,000,000 of 
souls, being only at the rate of two in- 
habitsmts to the square mile. Setting 
aside two-thirds of this immense re- 
gion as sterile and unproductive, there 
will remain about 1,700,000 square 
miles capable of being cultivated and 
yieldingfoodtoman. If these 1,700, 000 
square miles were peopled as Scotlandis, 
thejr would support nearly 200,000,000 
of mhabitants; if as densely as the 
whole British Isles, above 500,000,000, 
or about half the whole present inha* 
bitants of the globe. Without suppos- 
ing that so immense a portion of the 
earth is to be permanently retained 
under one dominion, or that Europe is 
to be ever threatened with subjugation 
by a second irruption of barroriana 
from that g^reat offiema gentium, it is at 
least worth while to contempkte the 
vast room here afforded for the future 
expansion of the species, and interest- 
ing to Inquire into the power which, 
even at present, retains the cradles of 
so many future nations under its sway. 

8. From the chilly and desert char- 
acter of more than half its extent, and 
the melancholy associations connected 
with the whole, as the scene of Euro- 
pean exile and suffering, we are apt to 
regard Siberia as a region of perpetual 
night and desolation, incapable of being 
ever converted into tiie habitation of 
happy and industrious man. But 
though this is doubtiess true of a lai^ge 
portion of its surface^ yet there are dis- 
tricts of great extent in its southern 

{ The births in Buasia are to the whole 
population as 1 to 24 ; in France, as 1 to 44 ; 
S^initeter estimates the duplication of ibo 
inhabitants of Russia as taldng place in 80 
yeara.~-ScKiniZTsa's Sittoin wtfrni de la 
- i28. 
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provinces, watered by lai^ and navi- 
gable TiverSy which equal the finest 
parts of Europe in the fertility of their 
soil, and exceed it in the grandeur and 
sublimity of their scenery. Great part 
of this country is covered with noble 
forests, composed of trees of great size, 
and abundantly filled with game, on 
which the inhabitants live in rude 
plenty and lasting contentment. The 
rivers are almost all stored with fish, 
particularly salmon, which is found in 
such quantities, as almost to surfeit 
the inhabitants on their banks, by its 
luscious variety. The stupendous rocks 
which enclose the spacious waters of 
the lake of Baikal, the romantic range 
of the Altai mountains, approaching 
the Alps in elevation and beauty, are 
hardly excelled by the most celebrated 
scenery in Europe. The immense plains 
which stretch to the eastward, along 
the banks of the Amour, are capable 
of containing all the nations of Chris- 
tendom in comfort and affluence. 
Traces are not wanting of a much more 
dense population having formerly inha- 
bited these remote regions than is now 
to be found in them ; but the extreme 
difficulty of crossing the boundless 
steppes by which they are separated 
from the other alK>des of man, and the 
circumstance of the greater part of 
their numerous rivers flowing into the 
Frozen Ocean, have hitherto prevented 
the human species from spreading in 
any considerable number into ijiese 
vast reserves of humanity. It is steam 
navigation which is destined to effect 
the transformation. The river Amour, 
which flows from the mountains of 
Mongolia into the ocean of Japan, 
by a course twelve hundred miles in 
length, of which nine hundred are na- 
vigable, in a deep channel, shut in on 
either side by precipitous rocks, or 
shaded by noble forests, is the real en- 
trance to eastern Siberia. And though 
the Chinese are still masters of this 
splendid stream, it is as indispensable 
to Asiatic, as the Volga is to European 
Russia ; ere long it must fall under the 
dominion of the Czar, and constitute 
the principal outlet of his immense 
oriental provinces. 
9. Formidable as the power of Rus- 



sia is, from the vast extent of its ter- 
ritory, and the great and rapidly in- 
creasing number of its subjects, it is 
still more so from the military spirit 
and docile disposition by which they 
are distinguished. The prevailing pas- 
sion of the nation is the love of con- 
quest; and this ardent desire, which 
bums as fiercely in them as democra- 
tic ambition does in the free states of 
western Europe, is the imseen spring 
which both retains them submissive 
under the standards of their chief, 
and impels their accumulated force io 
ceaseless advance over all the' adjoin- 
ing states. The energies of the people, 
great as the territory they inhabit, are 
rarely wasted in internal disputes. 
Domestic grievances, how great soever, 
are overlooked in the thirst for foreign 
aggrandisement. In the conquest of tibe 
world the people hope to find a com* 
pensatiou, and more than a compensa- 
tion, for all the evils of their interior 
administration. Revolutions of the 
most violent kind have frequently oc* 
curred in the palace, and the order of 
succession, as in aU eastern dynastiesy 
has been often turned aside by the 
hand of the assassin; but no republi- 
can spirit has ever animated any con- 
siderable part of the population. The- 
troops who returned from Paris in 
1815, brought with them a strong ad- 
miration for the institutions of west- 
em Europe; and a laige part of the 
officers who led the victorious armies 
of Alexander, were engaged for ten 
years af tei*wards in a dark conspiracy,, 
which embittered the last days, per- 
haps shortened the life, of that great 
monarch, and convulsed the army and 
the capital on the accession of his suc- 
cessor. But the nation were stranger? 
to that political movement; the private 
soldiers who engaged in it were entire- 
ly ignorant alike of political rights,* 
and the forms by which they are to be 

* At the time of the oonspinu^ to put C6n> 
stantiDe on tlie throne, in 1825, which Nicho- 
las only stemmed bv extraordinary courage 
and presence of mind, the cry of the party in 
the army who supported him was, * * Constant 
tine and the Constitution I" Some of the 
soldiers being asked what was meant by th» 
' ' Ck)nstitutiou," replied, they knew perfect^ 
ly well : " It was the new carriage in which 
the Bmperor was to drive." 
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exercised ; and the anthority of the 
Czar is still obeyed with undiminished 
oriental servility in every part of his 
vast dominions. 

10. If the belief in the ability of 
one Englishman to fight two French- 
men is generally impressed upon the 
British peasantry, and has not a little 
contributed to the many fields of fame, 
both in ancient and modem times, 
where this result has really taken 
place, it is not less true that every 
Bussian is inspired with the convic- 
tion, that his country is one day to 
conquer the world, and that the uni- 
versal belief of this result is one of the 
chief causes of the rapid strides which 
Bussia of late years has made to- 
wards its realisation. The passion 
for conquest, the thirst for aggrandise- 
ment, are among the strongest na- 
tural propensities of the human mind. 
They need neither the schoolmaster 
nor the press for their diffusion ; they 
are felt even more strongly in the 
rudest than in the most advanced and 
civilised ages: and have, in almost 
every age, impelled the wave of con- 
quest from the regions of poverty over 
those of opidence. The north is, in 
an especial manner, the seat of this 
devouring ambition, and the fountain 
from whence it floods mankind ; for 
there are to be found at once the 
hardihood which despises danger, the 
penury which pants for riches, and 
the sterility which impels to conquest. 
It is these causes which have so often 
in past times impelled this torrent of 
northern invasion over the abodes of 
southern opulence. 

" Oft o'er the trembling nations from a&r 
HiUih S<7thia poured the living cloud of war ; 
And where the tempest burst with sweepy 

sway. 
Their arms» tiieir kings, their goda, were 

roll'd away. 
As oft have issued, host impelling host. 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic 

coast: 
The prostrate south to the destroyer vields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and heaven of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 
juad quaff the pendant vintage as it growa " 

GaAY. 

The meanest peasant in Bussia is 
impressed with the belief that his 



country is destined to subdue the 
world; the rudest nomad of the steppea 
longs for the period when a second 
Timour is to open the gates of Der> 
bend, and let loose upon southern Asia 
the pent-up forces of its northern 
wilds. The fearful strife of 1812, the 
important conquests of 1818 and 1814, 
have added immensely to this natural 
disposition. The march through Ger- 
many, the capture of Paris, the over- 
throw of Napoleon, have spread, on 
grounds which can hardly be denied 
to be just, the idea of their invinci- 
bility; while the tales recounted by 
the veteran warriors of the deeds of 
their youth, of the wines of Cham- 
pagne, the fruits of Lyons, the women 
of Paris and Italy, have inspired uni- 
vei'sally that mingled thirst for na- 
tional elevation and individual enjoy- 
ment, which constitute the principal 
elements in the lust of conquest. 

11. The institutions and govern- 
ment of Bussia are calculated in an 
extraordinary degree to foster in all 
ranks this ambitious spirit, and ttim 
it in a permanent manner to the pur- 
poses of national elevation. Though 
property is hereditary in its descent, 
and titles follow the same destination, 
rank is personal only, and d.epends en- 
tirely upon military grade or the 
sovereign's employment. Thus, a gene- 
ral of the emperor's creation takes pre- 
cedence of a prince or count by birth; 
and the highest noble, if he has not a 
commission in the army, finds himself 
without either a place or consideration 
in society. This curious combination 
of the European principle of the he- 
reditary descent of honours, with the 
Asiatic maxim that all rank is personal 
only, and flows from the gift of or 
office under the monarch, leads, how- 
ever, to hardly any of the embarrass- 
ments in practice which might h priori 
be expected. For as the necessity of 
military office to confer personal rank 
is everywhere known, and, from the 
warlike turn of the people, cordially 
acquiesced in, it is universally sought 
after, and no one thinks qi aspiring to 
any place in society who is not eitiier 
actually, or by the emperor^s gift, in 
the imperial army. The necessity of 
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this real or fictittoos milHafy rank 
createa a multiplication of mUitarj 
hoDoars and deaignatioDs, which la 
not a little perplexing to foreignera, 
and aometimea exdtea a amile even in 
the RoasianB themaelTea ;* bat it ia 
admirably oaleolated to f cater a waiv 
like apirit in the people, and, by keep- 
ing aliTe the feeling that diatinction ia 
to be won only by military hononn, 
to procnre for the nation the reali^ of 
miuta^ aoooeaa. 

12. uk conaeqaenoe of thia nnirer- 
eality of the military apirit, and all-pre- 
vailing sway of militaiy ambition, the 
whole eneipea of the nation are, to an 
extent whidi appears almost incredible 
to one of the democratic states of 
western Europe, abeerbed in the pro- 
fession of arms. From the Emperor's 
son to the peasant's child, the career 
of ambition lies in the same channel; 
the same objects of desire inflame and 
animate the heart. In the first years 
of infancy, the mind of the young 
CSaeaarowich is warmed by the recital 
of the exploita of his nthei's war- 

* "There is another distinctioii inBi]Bri% 
the Aneqneiu:^ of which pusEled oa not a 
little— ihat ox ^enmiL We had beard aeveral 
pec^le, distinguiahed neither by warlike 
looka nor dreea, spoken of aa generala ; aome 
of whom were trotted by the voong offioera 
with Tory little deferenoe. One proved to 
be the director qf a ikeatrt, who held the 
oOice by gift of vxe Emperor, aa many do 
who have never been In the army. It ia 
laviahed in a way which makea it perfectly 
worthleaa. We heard of an apothecary who 
is a general, and the Empreaa'a accoucheur 
may be lientenantHxdoneL A pennileaa lieu- 
tenantv with hia epanlettea <m nia ahouldera, 
will get horaea inatantly in travelling, when 
a merchant who has thouaanda muat wait 
for hours; so universal ia the respect paid to 
milittfv rank."— BRSMHxa's Ruuia, L 210, 
211. These are triflea; but th^ are stzaws 
which show how the Wind seta. 

t " In the interior of the taUe Maudu of 
the imperial palace at Bt Peterabnig, on each 
side of the door, ware plaoed twoof the finest 
Rvenadiera of the regiment^ meaaoring at 
jeaat aix feet two or three inchea When we 
had passed these in the outer hall, to our 
amaaement we beheld the two little grand- 
dnkea atanding as aentfnda, and dressed 
with minute exactness aa privates of the 
r^ment, with their knapaacka, greatooata^ 
and havresaeks, all in marching order. To 
the inexpresaOde amnaement of everybodv; 
tiie Bmperor himaelf then pirt the litue 
painoea througb the manuaTand platoon 
exmrdaes, which they both did ineompar- 



riors ; the long aeriea of Russian vio- 
toriea is ever present to his mind ; hia 
earliest feelingof exultation, hia proud- 
eat day in life, is when he is first array- 
ed in the mimic garb of the invincible 
grenadiers, who nave carried the Mus- 
covite standards in triumph to Paris, 
Erivan, and Adrianopla.i' He grows 
up under the influence of the same 
feelings; the troopa salute him, not 
with the title of emperor, but of 
"father;" and his fanuliar and uni- 
form appellation to them is, not sol- 
diers, but ^children.''^^ The empire, 
in the opinion of the Muscovite pea- 
sant, is a vast fiamily, of which the 
Czar is the head ; the chief interest of 
all its members is to enlarge the pos- 
sessions and extend the glory of the 
domestic circle ; and their first duty 
to obey the imperial commands, and 
sacrifice themselves or their children, 
when required to the imperial wilL 

18. When such is the tone of mind 
which pervades the palace and the pea- 
santry, it may readily be believed, that 
the spiritof fJl the intermediate classes, 

ably. The univeraal delight, fh>m the oldest 
general to the lowest subutem of the guaida, 
waa something I cannotdeacribe.'* — ^I^kdov- 
dxbbt's Tour to Btutia, L 248. The author 
haa the aatiafiaction of giving an entire con- 
firmation to this statement^ if any were 
wanting, firom the evidence of hia highly 
reapected fiiend. General Tcheffkine, aide* 
de-camp to the Emperor Nicholac^ and chief 
of the mining engineers of Buasia, who has 
frequently seen the little grand-dnkea on 
mimic dutv on these interemng occasions. 

X " The troopa do not aalute, out, as evenr 
dividon passes, the Emperor hails them with 
the aociutomed cheer of 'How are you, 
my chUdrtnf To which they reply, in en- 
thusiastic roar, ' We thank you, father. ' 
The corps having defiled, the Emjpearor again 
touches his hat to all the officers, saying, 
' Adieu, messieurs ; ' and then, walking from 
the regiment, he exclaims, ' I am satisfied 
with vour z^d and conduct, mv children.' 
* Well do better next time,' ia then the cry 
from the battalions; and, in the midst of 
thia about, hia imperial majesty, accom- 
panied by the little usesarowidi, mounts his 
open phaeton, and drivea off.'* — LoNDONDKa- 
rt's TraveU in Euuict, i. 224. The first time 
that the author heard those strOcing expres- 
sions used by the Czar and his troops was at 
Paris in May 1814, when Alexander reviewed 
his Ouards on the road firom the barrier of 
NeuiUy to St Cloud. He will never foiget 
the impreeaion whidi theao words, repeated 
by thirty thouaand voices^ in accents of rap- 
turous enthuslaam, produced on hia mind. 
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and, in efibct, of the whole empire, is 
essentially military, and that their 
energies are almost exclusivelv devoted 
to warlike pursoits. In trutn, this ob- 
ject entirely occupies their thoughts, 
and everything else is comparatively 
neglected. Commerce, though flourish- 
ing,* is held in little estimation, and 
is iar the most part engrossed by the 
merchants of the English factory. 
Agriculture, though not leis than in 
the American states the main source 
of the national strength, is left to the 
boors, who prosecute it as their f athevB 
did before them; and, in consequence, 
make little advance in improved me- 
thods of cultivation. Judicial and 
other dvil employments, save diplo- 
macy, are held in utter contempt ;t 
the whole youth of the empire who 
aspire to any station in society, are 
hj^ for the army. One hundred and 
eighty thousand young men, the flower 
of the population, comprising ten thou- 
sand officers, among whom are found 
almost all ito talent and energy, are 
constantly at the public seminariee,^ 
where military education is taught in 
the very best manner, and the whole 
knowled^ communicated is of a kind 

1835. 1886. 

Bttblw. Bnblea. 

* BxportsofRasria, 107,088,663 129.001,862 

Imports, . . . 165,686,702 180,913,929 
— LoND. ii. 146. 

t " Nothing astoniflhefl the Bussian or 
PoliBh noblemen bo much as seeing the esti- 
mation in which the dvil professions, and 
ospedally the bar, are held m Great Britain. 
The Judicial profession, and the whole dass 
of legal practitioners, are everywhere de- 
spised and wretchedly paid; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the taking of bribes is all 
but univer^."— B&EMNER, i. 844, 850.— A 
young Polish nobleman once energetically 
expressed to the author how much he had 
been "effiray^** when he heard that Sir 
Walter Scott was an avocat; and if these 

Sages should figJl under the eye of anv simi- 
ff- military youth, he will probablv be not 
less horrified at finding the author has been 
bred to the pro&asioa of Cicero a^ De- 
mosthenes. 

t Military pupils at military schools 18M* 
under the Orand-duke Michael, 8,733 
Pcquls at Navy>board sdiools, 2^224 

Pupils at schools under Minister- 
at-War, 160,024 

179,981 
— KRvsuraTxav, 79; and LoinxiNDKBsr, iL 
158. 



to be available in warlike pursuits. 
Europe has much need to consider 
well how the pressure of sixty millions 
of men, doubling almoat every half 
century, directed by the whole talent 
of the nation, educated at such semi- 
naries, is to be averted. And those 
who believe that a pacific era is arising 
— that commercial interests are to 
rule the world, and one great deluge 
of democracy to overwhdm all other 
institutions, would do well to contem- 
plate the si»rit and institutions of this 
state, which now possesses a fourteenth 
of the inhabitants and an eighth part 
of the whole surface of the globe. 

14. As a natural consequence of this 
warlike spirit^ and of the military in- 
stitutions in the empire, military hon- 
ours, badges, and other insignia^ are 
universal, and distributed boUi to civil 
and military servants, with a profusion 
which to an Englishman appears in- 
judicious, and materially lessens their 
real value as a badge of merit. In 
the midst of these numerous decora- 
tions, however, there is one which 
none can wear but those who have 
really earned it^ which cannot by its 
nature be prostituted to unworthy 
objects, and of which the Emperor is 
more proud than of the English order 
of the Qarter^the medal given to all 
the soldiers who had served in the 
campaign of 1812. With this excep- 
tion, however, and notwithstanding 
the numerous attempts to create dis- 
tinctions by dasses in the orders, they 
appear, at least to an English eye, ex- 
ceedin^y common ; and Mettemich 
expressed this feeling with his liBual 
felicity, when, on seeing at a Russian 
party the English ambassador enter 
the room in a plain blue coat, amidst 
the galaxy of stars with which he was 
surrounded, he exclaimed — ^'Mafoi! 
il est bien distingu^ i" 

15. The military strength of the em- 
pire is proportioned to its vast physi- 
cal resources, and the strong warlike 
disposition which distinguishes its in- 
habitants. It consists at present, (1840), 
according to the authority of Mar- 
shal Marmont and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, who had access to the best 
sources of information^ of six corps, or 
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separate annies of tlie line, compriaiDg 
seventy -two reffiments of infantry, 
twenty-four of ught cavalry, ninety 
batteries of foot, and twelve of horse- 
artillery. Each regiment of infantiy 
contains seven battalions of a thousand 
men each; of which six are always on 
active service, and the seventh at the 
depot in the interior; so that the in- 
fantry of the line musters, at least on 
paper, above five hundred thousand 
men. In addition to this, there are 
twelve regimentsof infantry and twelve 
of cavalry, twelve batteries of foot and 
four of horse-artillery, in the Quards ; 
twelve r^;iments of grenadiers on foot^ 
four on horseback, and seventeen gre- 
nadier batteries. Tliere are also twenty- 
fourregimentsof heavyreserve cavalry, 
and twelve batteries of reserve horse- 
artillery; and the corps of the Cau- 
casus, of Orenburg, of Siberia, Finland, 
and the interior, which number among 
them no less than a hundred battal- 
ions of a thousand men each, forty 
regiments of horse, and thirty-six bat- 
teries of artillery. Besides these forces, 
the Emperor has at his disposal one 
hundred and forty-six regiments of 
Cossacks, each eight hundred strong; 
of which fifty-eix comefrom the steppes 
of the Don, and are superior to any 
Ixoops in the world for the service of 
light cavaliy. If these immense bodies 
of men were complete, they would 
number above eight hundred and fifty 
thousand infantry, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand horse. But the 
ranks are far from being filled up: in- 
numerable officers in every grade have 
an interest in representing tibe effec- 
tive force as greater than it really is, 
as they draw pay and rations for the 
whole, and iqppropriate the allowances 
of the men of straw to themselves ; 
and in no service in the world is the 
difference so considerable between the 
master>roUa of an army on pi^ier, and 
the real number of sabres and bayo- 
nets it can bixQg into the field. StiU, 
after making every allowinoe for these 
well-known deficiencies, it is not going 
too far to assert^ that Russia, without 
weakening her esUtbliahmenta in the 
fortressea and the interior, can pro- 
duce four hundred thouaaad iuhntty^ 



one hundred thousand horse, and fifty 
thousand artillerymen, for offensive 
operations beyond her &ontier, though 
it would require more than a year to 
bring even the half of Uus immftnae 
force to bear on any one point in Eu- 
rope or Asia. 

16. The total revenues of the em- 
pire at this moment do not exceed 
£14,000,000, (one hundred and forty 
millions of florins), and are derived 
from a capitation-tax, to which every 
individual in the empire alike, whether 
serf or free, is subjected; a tax on the 
capital of merchants; Uie crown do> 
mains, which yield a laige part of 
the public income, and arising from 
the obrok, or personal duty paid by 
the peasants of the crown, and the 
rent of the lands idiich th^ cultivate; 
the customhouse duties; the tax on 
the sale of heritable property, which 
is rated at five per cent; the duty on 
spirits ; the salt monopoly ; and the 
looduce of the imperial mines. It 
may appear surprising how forces so 
immense can be maintained by reve- 
nues so inconsiderable ; but the marvel 
ceases when the extremely small sums 
which suffice for the pay of the troops 
are taken into consideration. Dr John- 
son's celebrated saying, *' that eggs are 
a penny the dozen in the Highlands, 
not beouise eggs are many, but because 
pence aro few," was never more strongly 
exemplified. The cost of a foot-soldier 
for a year in Russia is little more than 
a third of what it is in France^ and a. 
fifth of his cost in Great Britain;* in 

* Oo«t of afoot-floldier for a year in the ttA' 
lowin^r ooontries : — Twamm, £ s. 

120 or 4 16 

SIS „ 8 9 

SM ,. 9 IS 

Franoe, . S40 ,. IS IS 



KngUmd, 
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The magnitade ofthigdi y ropar ii on is not 
to be ex^ained alone by the diflferenoe in 
the value of money in eadi of these etates- 
when applied to the purrhino of the neoes- 
sariee of life ; for bct we mi some of thenv 
emedally l>tsDce and Qratt Britain* this 
diflference is inoaniidenfale. Mocii mora is 
owing to the dil fa wm j e in the hshita of en- 
joyment and good tiviog iai the walking 
daasee in the B ump ean elates; and in this 
raapeot the BritiBih aoMier, as w^ as citl- 
■on, atanda ftr ahead ctf an the 
mmr, F f 9fe ^ i. 19^ IML 
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the cavaJty uid Briillerythe differenM 
is still more Btrikiog. The nominal 
psy of the Boldier — Dearly a ruble (or 
About lB.)>-day — ia notioconaiderablB; 
but BO mucli of it ia intercept«d b; 
istioni and other deduetiona, some of 
which go to enrich his offlcera, that he 
baa Dot hiif a farthing per dUm to 
BpeDii on hia own oomfortB— -a pittaoce, 
small aa it ia, nhich is nearly doulile 
what ia enjoyed in the sea Berrice. 
The CoBsaoka receive 8», fld. of clear 
pay annually, out of which thej are 
obliged to fumieh themaelveB with 
atarcbed neckcloths. As Bome compen- 
sation, however, for the limited amount 
of hia pay, every RuBsian soldier be- 
comes free on entering the amiy; and 
he is entitled to hia diacharge after 
twenty years' aervice, on which occa- 
aion he receiTes four or five hundred 
rublea (£16 or £20) to stock a form as- 
aigned to him ou the crowu domaias. 

17. Predial alavery, as all the world 
knows, ia general in Ruaaia, excepting 
in the crown domains, and the terri- 
tories nf the Cossacka and Malo-Rus- 
aiaua in the south, where personal 
freedom has been long eatabliahod. 
This sullen line of demarcation, how- 
ever, ia much leaa atrongly marked 
there than in many other countries, 
from the custom which pravaila of 
the mnater allowing the aerfs who 
bave a turn for commerce or the 
Arie, to engage in such lucrative em- 
ploymenta, and realise tbeir gaina 
for themselves, upon paying him a 
certain oftroi;, or capitation tax annu- 
ally — a praotice which almost lets into 
the industrious slave the blessings of 
freedom. Even to those who remain 
at their pristine occupations of the 
axe and the plough, the bond which 
Attaches them to the soil, though 
often felt as galling at one period of 
life, proves a bleaaing at another. The 
laboureni on an estate constitute, 
AS they formerly did in the West In- 
<LieB, the chief part of ita value; and 
thus the proprietor ia induced to take 

whidi prompt him to do so with hia 
buildings or cattle. 

18. BetiefinsickDees, care of orphans, 
maintenance of the maimed, or ij " 



„ , important advantages to the 

labouring classei even in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with all 
the facilities for rendering themselvea 
independent, which the habits of civil- 
ised hfe, and the power of accumulat- 
ing and preserving capital ariaingfrom 
the interchange of commerce, nflbrd. 
But in rude periuda, when these advau- 
unknown, and the means of 
providing during the vigour, for the 
'eakneaa, of life, do not eiiat, they are 
£ ineatimable value. The long want 
of sucb maintenance and care for the 
poor is the true secret of the mieery 
of Ireland; it would be a real blessing 
Inhabitants, in lieu of the deati- 
of freedom, to obtain the pro- 
I of slavery.* Stripes, ineulls, 
and compolaory labour are no light 
evils ; but they are as nothing compar- 
ed to the wasting agonies of famine, 
the violence of ill-directed and ungov- 



uable 



which n 



r fail t 



aeize upon prematurely emancipated 
man. The servitude and forced indus- 
try of the serf fill up the interval, the 
long and important interval, between 
the roving independence of the savage, 
who lives by the chase or the milk of 
bis herds, and the voluntary toil of 
the freeman, around whom artificial 
wants have thrown the unseen but 
riveting chains of civilised life. But 
for its eiiatence, thia wide chasm could 

 " I bsTs no hesitation in nyiog. tfaat 
the conditjon of the peuantry In Biuska ia 
far «uperinr to the same clai^ in IreJaqd. 
ProtlHDDa are plenUful, good, voA cheap; 
good comfortable log-hoa» are to be seen 
la every villsge; immenaa droves of cattle 
are scattered over UDlimited pHturee ; aod 
whole forests of fuel may be had tat a trifle. 
With ordlnaTTcan and ecoDomy tbe Bueeian 

villages mtuat^ bubweeD tbo two capitals. 



half of m 






RvHia and Sibtria, L TB. and 
bfl a happv day for the Trisb 
slaves of their own lieedlaa j 
BLuns, could they excbange 
Bibenanoniivicla,sabJBOtBdl 
ous yoke orpuniahment and 
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never have been peaeed; for men will 
never labour voluntarily till be bae 
acquired the babxte and desires of an 
advanced stage in society; and those 
habits, when generally pervading the 
community, can exist only from the 
e£R9Ct of previous centuries of forced 
labour. 

19. The army is kept up br a com- 
pulsory levy of so many per hundred 
or thousand, raised by government un- 
der the authority of an imperial ukase. 
In general, five in a thousand is the 
annual quota which is required ; but on 
pressing occasions, two or three per 
hundred are demanded ; and on occa- 
sion of the French advance to Moscow, 
ten in the latter number were volun- 
tarily voted by the Russian nobles. 
Each proprietor is obliged, in addition 
to the man, to furnish his outfit to gov- 
ernment, amounting to thirty -three 
rubles (£1, 5s. lOd). The day of draw- 
ing the men on the several estates is 
one of universal mourning and lamen- 
tation. The conscript leaves his pater- 
nal home with scarce a hope of ever 
seeing it again : his mother and sisters 
make theair resound with their shrieks ; 
chains are often necessary to secure his 
appearance at the appointed place of 
muster; and his companions accom- 
pany him in tears for miles on the road 
to his destination. In this, however, 
as in other cases, where a separation 
from old habits is induced by irresist- 
ible necessity, the human mind ere long 
bends* to the force of circumstances. 
With his military dress and the first 
use of arms, the young soldier puts 
off the recollection of former days; a 
new career of ambition, fresh rewards, 
hitherto unknown desires, stimulate 
his mind; he feels the dignity of a 
freeman, the elevation of a superior 
profession, and not unfrequently the 
most painful moment in life is after- 
wards found to have been the nativity 
of a more elevated state of existence. 
In one instance only, the natural feel- 
ings of grief at the separation of the 
young conscript from all who are dear 
to him, were overcome by a still holier 
feeling. When the regiments were 
raised in pursuance of the great levy 
which followed the French advance to 



Moscow, tears were ahed in abundance 
when those on whom the lot had fallen 
took their departure; but they were 
tears of joy and exultation upon the 
part of iiieir relatives, not of sorrow; 
and the only houses in which real grief 
was felt, were those whose sons were 
not called on to join their comrades in 
the sacred duty of defending their 
country. 

20. Vast as are the military resources 
which this system of regular conscrip- 
tion, in a country so immense, and con- 
taining a population so rapidly increas- 
ing, places at the disposal of the Rus- 
sian emperor, they form by no means 
the whole of those on which he has to 
rely. Whole nations of soldiers are 
contained in the Muscovite dominionB, 
and are ever ready to start into activ- 
ity at a signal from the Czar. The 
MiLiTART COLONIES Constitute an im- 
portant and rapidly increasing part of 
the imperial possessions, and furnish 
no small addition to the warlikestrength 
of the empire. They owe their origin 
to the Emperor Alexander, who, being 
struck with the advantages which simi- 
lar establishments on the frontiers of 
Transylvania had long afforded to the 
Austrians in warding off the incursions 
of the Mussulman horse, resolved in 
1817 to establish them on a great scale 
in different parts of his dominions.* 
The same system was extended and en- 
larged under the guidance of the able 
General De Witt, in the southern pro- 
vinces, in 1821. Several divisions of 
cavalry were colonised in this manner; 
and a floating population of seventy 
thousand wandering tribes was located 
on the districts allotted to them, to 
furnish recruits for the troops. The 
holders of these lands, which they re- 
ceive from the crown, are bound, as 
the only payment they make for them, 
to lodge and maintain a soldier; and 
to labour for forty -four days in the 
year for the public works in progress 
in the country. There are already in 
the military colonies twelve thousand 
men, constantly ready and equipped, 

* See for the Austrian fix>ntier militaxy 
colouiefl. Mabmont's VojfogeSt i. 226, 22S; 
Walsh's Conttantinople, 287 ; and Clarke's 
TraveU. 
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aa a depot for ilie twenty regiments 
which are distributed in this manner; 
and the warlike spiritof the youth from 
whom the recruits are furnished, ia 
perpetually kept aliye by the recital of 
glories, perils, and plunder, which Uiey 
hear from the veterans who are settled 
on the lands. The military spirit thus 
comes to animate the entire population : 
the e^arit de corps is felt not by regi- 
mentsalone,but bythe whole flourishing 
colony by whom they are surrounded. 
As the experiment has met with entire 
succeaa, and there is no limit to the ex- 
tent of waste land which may be ap« 
propriated in the Miucovite dominions 
to theae purposes, it ia difficult to see 
any bounda to the addition which may 
thua be made to the power of the Czar, 
by a aystem which auperadds to the 
mUitaiy tenure of the feudal ages the 
regular oiganiaation and powerful con- 
trol of modem government. 

21. The Cossacks are another race 
of colonised warriors, who all hold their 
lands by military t«nure,and are bound, 
when occasion requirea, to fumiah 
the whole male population capable of 
bearing anna for the aervice of the 
atate. Those of the Bon inhabit a ter- 
ritory of immenae extent: it spreads 
over no leaa than 57,600 aquare geo- 
graphical milea in extent — a aurfaoe 
nearly two-thirda of that of the whole 
Britiah lalanda, and incomparably more 
level and fertile. Some part of it ia as 
fruitful aa the Ukraine, and it is all 
destitute of hills. But a considerable 
portion, though covered with a velvet 
carpet of turf, is probably destined to 
remain for ever, from the want of rivers 
or brooka, inhabited only by nomad 
herdsmen. Unlike the peasants of the 
greater part of Rusaia, the people of 
thia diatrict are entirely relieved from 
the fetters of servitude. ** Free as a 
Coaaack^ ia a common proverb through 
all the aouth of the Muacovite domin- 
iona. Their political privilegea, even 
in the midst of the Ruaaian empire, 
approach to thoae of democratic equal- 
ity; and the active roving habits of 
the race are atrongly exemplified even 
in thoae circumatiuicea where they are 
fixed in one situation, and permanently 
engaged in the labours of agriculture. 



Though their industry there is very 
conspicuous, the villages deim and 
thriving, the houses white and com- 
fortable, and the produce of their fish- 
eries on the Don very considerable,* 
yet the dispositions of the x>eople are 
still those of their Scythian f oref athera. 
Horaea comprise their chief, often their 
only luxury ; equestrian races or games 
their great delight; five hundi^ad or 
a thousand staUious constitute the 
studs of the great, three or four are pos- 
sessed by the poor; boundless pastures 
furnish to all the means of ample sub- 
sistence: and all are alike ready, at 
the call of their beloved hetman, to 
follow his fortunes to the scenes of 
European plunder or glory. 

22. Under a pure and doudleas 
heaven are apiead out the boundless 
ateppea of the Ukraine, of which it was 
long ago said that 'Hhe sky is ever 
serene, 4nd storms and hurricanes are 
unknown." One who has been accus- 
tomed to the gloomy foresta, dark 
clouds, sterile lands and marahea, of 
the north of Russia, can hardly figure 
to himself the boundless fields waving 
with com, the valleys strewed with the 
fresh down of blooming vegetation, the 
meadows whose luxuriant covering con- 
ceals from the eye the waters of the 
streams. Still less can the habitations 
of the people in the northern part of 
the Muscovite dominions, convey an 
idea of the cottages in the Ukraine, 
builtof carved treescovered with white- 
washed clay, with smooth polished 
earthen floors. The dirty peasant of 
Great Ruaaia, with his long tangled 
hair, beapeaka the Tartar rule ; while 
the villager of the north, with his clear 
blue eyea and light brown hair, atteats 
the Sdavonian blood. But in the Uk- 
raine, the aerioua reflecting counte- 
nance of the man, hia tall figure, half- 
shaven head, long mustaches, and 
abrupt speech, discover the mingled 
descent of the ancient Russian and 
savage Asiatic. His dress bears marks 
of the Lithuanian and Polish rule of 

* The export of fiah and caviare firom the 
country of the Don Cossacks is no leas than 
500,000 rubles, or about £25,000 annually : a 
sum equivalent to at least £100,000 a-yoar ia 
thia country.— Malts Bbuv, vi 402. 
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four centuries. He is slow, taoitiim, 
und of few words; but shrewd, intel- 
ligent, and rigorous in the observance 
of promises, both given and received. 
While the one lives entirely in the 
present, the other dwells chiefly on the 
past. Remind the Cossack of his for- 
mer glories,hi8 recent historical achieve- 
ments, and you have found the pass- 
port to his heart : his countenance will 
brighten, his eye kindle ; you will hear 
the song of the steppe, and be aston- 
ished at the cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion. 

23. The origin of this singular people 
accounts in a considerable degree for 
iheir pecidiar character. Nature and 
man have stamped an impress upon 
their minds which can never be effaced. 
Placed on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia, they have always dwelt in the 
plains wMch, from the earliest ages, 
have been the highway by which Scy- 
thian violence passed on to civilised 
plunder. Amidst tombs which, rising 
•on either hand, far through the bound- 
less wastes, marked the blood-stained 
passage of the multitudinous nations 
whose names, as Chateaubriand has 
said, " are known only to God ;'* amidst 
walls raised by unknovm hands, and 
•cemeteries whitening with the bones of 
Russians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, and 
Poles, the Tartars still discerned the 
tracks which led from their far-distant 
«teppes to the seat of civilised man. 
Flights of rapacious birds announced 
their approach, and the mournful omen 
was confirmed by the glowing sky that 
reddened as. their torches consumed 
the villages. The barbarian hordes, 
in their sudden attacks, overpowered 
-the inhabitants, and seized the fruits 
of their toil before the warlike pro- 
prietors could assemble from their cas- 
tles for their defence. Prompt in ag- 
gression, prompter still in flight, they 
dragged into captivity the youth of 
both sexes, driving off the herds, and 
leaving behind them only the silence 
of ashes and the corpses of the slain. 
Notwithstanding this ceaseless havoc, 
the population still sprang up afresh 
upon that beautiful soil; cut up, as it 
was, says a Sclavonian poet, " by the 
tramp of horses, fertilised by human 



blood, and white with bones — where 
sorrow grew abundantly.** 

24. It was amidst the miseiy and 
from the effects of this constant devas- 
tation, which continued for several cen- 
turies, that the Cossack nation took 
its rise. Two comers of land, over- 
looked in the great streams of conquest 
to the south-west, remained as places 
of refuge for the fugitives — one beyond 
the Don, on the plains stretching to the 
Sea of Azof, and the other beyond the 
islands of the Dnieper, towards the 
Black Sea. They formed the cradle of 
this singular people, as the Lagunse of 
the Po were, from a similar cause and 
at the same period, of the Venetian 
Republic. About sixty miles below 
Kiev, the Dnieper forms a variety of 
islands, upwards of seventy in number. 
The banks of the river, here fringed 
with wood, there steep or marshy — 
the deep caverns in the rocky islands, 
concealed by spreading trees or tangled 
thorn-bushes, offered a favourable place 
of refuge, when the open country was 
overrun by the barbarians. At the 
epoch of the first general invasion of 
the Tartars, and again during the Li- 
thuanian wars, many persons found 
shelter here ; and their number was 
subsequently increased by the arrival 
of adventurers, guided by necessity or 
the love of change ; by deserters from 
the Lithuanian, Polish, Himgarian, and 
Wallachian ranks; by fugitives from 
Tartar bondage; or by serfs escaping 
from the oppression of their lords. 
The motley crew was at first held toge- 
ther, and prevented from overstepping 
its limits, by a rule enforcing; during 
the common calamity, celibacy, fishing, 
and hard labour. Gradually, as the 
danger rolled away, these restrictions 
were fox^otten, and they ventured upon 
secret excursions to the neighbouring 
plains, which, by degrees, extended 
down the Dnieper, and along the shores 
of the Black Sea, to the vexy walls of 
Constantinople. In more peaceable 
times, they spread over the adjoining 
plains, fed vast flocks on the steppes, 
and cultivated the earth; and there, in 
huts built of clay, they led a rude life, 
mindful only of the subsistence of the 
moment. But they retained the char- 
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ftcter imprinted on them by their on* 
gin, their necessities, and their situap 
tion. Fishing in the Don and the Dnie- 
per ever remained, and still continues, 
a favourite occupation of the people, 
and a principal source of their wealth; 
the necessity of flight to existence was 
constantly felt; and the nation, true 
to its origin, still looked for its riches 
in prosperity, its refuge in adversity, 
to the swiftness of its steeds. ** Let 
the flame of invasion," said they, ** con- 
aume our huts : in a week we will 
plant new hedges, fill up our ditches 
with earth, cover our thorns with reeds 
>HM>on others shall arise. Sooner shall 
the foe be wearied with destruction 
than we with restoration." 

25. Independence, amidst a world of 
Ber&, gave charms to this precarious 
ezist-ence; freedom sweetened the toils 
and Ij^htened the dangers of these un- 
fettered rovers. Their own industry, 
the spoils of others, brought them 
plenty: mounted on swift chaigers, 
free as the wind of the steppes, they 
enjoyed their liberty; and generations 
grew up amidst the clashing of swords 
and the song of battle. Singing the 
airs of his native wilds, the Cossack of 
former days left his home on an expe- 
dition to Azof, Sinope, or Constantino- 
ple; a beautiful captive often became 
his wife, the richest stufis his attire, 
his enenues' best weapons his arms. 
He returned home witii his trophies, 
distributed his spoils, and took no care 
for the morrow: but the trophies of 
his prowess were religiously preserved; 
his children played with hLs sword, or 
arrayed themselves in the panoply of 
his enemies. These habits still con- 
tinue, though the objects and scene of 
his warfare are changed ; and the Cos- 
sack youth point to the cuirasses of 
the French horsemen, or the standards 
of the Imperial Guard preserved in 
their churches; and honour these prizes 
of recent valour, as their ancestors did 
the trophies of Trebizond or the spoils 
pf Constantinople. 

26. Nearly the whole Cossacks of the 
Don, capable of bearing arms, attended 
the standard of Platoff to the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, and by their inde- 

YOL.U. 



fatigable activity as Hght horse, mainly 
contributed to tiie astonishing results 
of the campaign. Nothing now arrests 
so oertainlv the volatile youth of the 
plains of the Don as the redtal, by the 
old warriors, of their exploits on the 
fields of Germany and France, their 
tales of the marvels of Paris, of the 
wines and the women of the south. 
The shining armour of the cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guard, the trophies ci 
the hard-fought field of Eylau, [aintei 
Chap. ZLiy. § 67]; the eagles and stan- 
dards which were won amidst the can- 
nonade of Leipaic, hang, the objects of 
universal veneration, in the church of 
Tcherkask, the principal town of their 
country. And though their institu- 
tions are so free as almost to rival the 
ruinous democratic constitution of Po- 
land, the turbulence of pastoral repub- 
licanism is gradually yielding to the 
seductions and the address of the im- 
perial court, and on all important 
occasions it is efiectually drowned in 
the indelible passion for warfare and 
plunder. 

27. Above a hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks, distributed in one hundred and 
sixty -four regiments, are now to be 
found in the Muscovite armies; their 
physical force, and the vast influence 
wmch they exerted in the later years 
of the war, render them an object of 
serious importance and interest to all 
the European states. The word ** Cos- 
sack" means a volunteer, or free parti- 
san; their whole service is voluntary; 
one of their most highly valued privi- 
leges is, that they cannot be chained, 
when enrc^ed and on the march to 
the military stations, as the other con- 
scripts of Russia are, when they prove 
refractory. They hold their lands by 
military tenure; and, by the terms of 
it^ every individual is obliged to serve 
four years in the Russian armies, and 
this they do in time of peace for a mere- 
ly nominal pay. This service is to them 
rather an amusement and delight than 
a duty. Trained from early childhood 
to the use of the lance and sword ; fa- 
miliarised to the management of the 
small but active horsey which can un- 
dergo almost any fatigue, and seldom 
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i$Xk eren in the roqgh e Bt oounby, the 
joang CoaMok joyfully mounte the 
pkyleUow and oompaoion of his boy- 
hood, Mid wends his way, exulting, to 
the unknown but oft-imaoined scenes 
of distant plunder. At home he is 
kind, 0entle,and domestic in hishabits ; 
but when called to fonigQ wax&re, he 
assumes at once the ferocious habits 
of his Scythian ancestors. Pillage is 
their principal object, and the whole 
produce of uieir marauding which will 
admit of being canied, is stowed away 
below the saddle; so that, after along 
campaign, they sit fully a foot above 
the backs of their horses. They seldom, 
in former wan, gave quarter; but in 
the campaign of 1812, and the subse- 
quent yean, Aleicander promised them 
a ducat far every French prisoner they 
brought in, whicSi soon produoeda plen- 
tiful harvest of captives'. 

28. Like other Asiatic honemen, to 
whom they belong by descent, if not 
by birth, the Cosaa<^ do not attack 
in a close body like the European cava- 
Here, but in a noarm, or loose chaige, 
where each man selects his individual 
antagonist; and, with a loud hourrot 
•they bear furiously down upon their 
opponents. In the course of the w^r 
in Germany, however, in 1813, they 
came to act in a more regular and sys- 
tematic manner; and both then, and 
in the campaign in the following spring 
in Fnemce, frequentlv and sucMssf uUy 
chaiged squares, and performed all the 
duties of n^gular cavalir. But it is 
chiefly . in the service of light troops 
that the Cossacks are seen to advan- 
tage, and then their services are invalu- 
able. Never had an army such eyes as 
they furnish; none ever possessed a 
host capable of dnwing such a screen 
before the observation of the enemy. 
Mounted on their hardy little hones, 
they have frequently been known to 
travel a htmdred miles in twenty-four 
houn, loaded with arms and plunder; 
and, in their heaviest marching order, 
they plunffe into rivers, thread mo- 
rasses, explore thickets, and cross the 
most fearful deserts, whether pevohsd 
by the heats of summer or charged 
with the snows of winter. No army 
with the Cossacks in its front need fear 



a surprise ; none with them heading 
the pursuit of it can be secure against 
one. Their velocity, activity, and oour- 
age, render them peculiarly dangerous 
to a retreating, often fatal to a flying 
enemy.. When the rearguard hahs, 
and a respectable force collects to op- 
pose their incursions, they never hazard 
an attack, but fly without heaitation, 
like the Parthians of old, till a more 
favourable opportunity of renewing the 
pureuitoccun; and when the enemj 
again retires, thev press upon his re- 
treating columns, inundate the oountry 
on all Mdes of his line of march, and 
are frequently to be seen a hundred 
miles in advance of the main body of 
the punuing force. 

29. The naval power of RuBsisy 
though far from being inconsiderable, 
and now an object of well-founded and 
serious alsrm to Qreat Britain, is not 
the direction which the national spirit 
naturally takes, nor that from which 
dunble danger to 'Other states is pro- 
bably to be apprehended. At present, 
the Emperor Nidiolas has thiity ships 
of the line and twentv-two powerful 
frigates at Cronstadt; besides sixteen 
of the line and twelve frigates in the 
Black Sea. It has been maintained 
nearly at that level for the last thirty 
yean; and what rendem it peculiarly 
formidable to England is, that thu 
huge force is not distracted by the de- 
fence of any coloniea or distant posses- 
sions ; that it is kept constantly on the 
war establishment, and with stores and 
provisions on bosjrd ready for imme- 
diate operations; thattheBaltiofleetin 
summer manoauvres for some months 
with thirty thousand men on board; 
that, though extremely deficient in 
nautical skill, the Russians are admir- 
ably trained to the practice of gun- 
nery, and stand with devoted resolu- 
tion to their pieces alike in naval as 
military war;^ and that, under pro- 
tection of the bastions of Cronstadt, 
and the castles of the Dardanelles, 
they possess alike in the north and the 
south impregnable plaoes of refuge. 

80. Still, though the danger to Eng- 
land is doubtless great while such a 

* '* Lay yourself alongilde a Frenchman; 
but outmanoniTre a Bossiao.**— Nilsoh. 
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foroe lies withm a fortnight'^ «ftil of 
London, with hardly any fieot at th9 
disposal of the British goyemnieiit to 
protect the English shores/ it is e?i- 
dent that it is not from the naval power 
of Russia that the liberties of Europe 
are permanently to be endangered. 
The spurit of the nation is essentially 
militaiy: territorial conquest, not com- 
mercial extension or distant colonisa- 
tioin, is her destined path. The des- 
potic nature of the government, the 
dosing of the Baltic by ice during half 
the year, and of the Euxiae by the 
gates of the Dardanelles during the 
whole, are alike inoonsistent with naval 
greatness. If England were animated 
with her ancient national spirit»and her 
governmoat were of sufficient strength 
to direct a pari of her vast maritime 
resources into the public service, she 
might behold with contempt the play- 
thing of the Czar performing its mimic 
evolutions on the Baltic. In the words 
of Demosthenes to the Athenian peo- 
ple, to whose situation in regard to 
Philip that of Britain to Eussiain these 
times bears a striking, even a fearful 
resemblance — "It is your weakness 
which is his strength ; and he owes his 
presait increase of power infinitely 
more to your indolence than to his 
own exertions." 

81. There is one remarkable peouU- 
^arity of the Russian empire, which* to 
the people of Uie British Isles, is a sub- 
ject of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. Rich as her territories are in 
agricultural productions, there is one 
mineral, without which she can never 
attain to manufacturing greatness, 
which is almost altogether wanting. 
Coal is sccuKsely to be found to the west 
of the Ural mountains; at least, where 
it is discovered, it exists in sudi incon- 
siderable strata as to be not worth 
working. The lid of the box in which 
this valuable mineral is found in the 
British Islands is there ; the bottom, 
of red sandstone, is th^re also; but 
the intermediate sean^ of coalandiron- 

• ** It U a mistake to say that Great Bri- 
tain ia utterly unprotected. She Ymb tkne 
thipi of the lin^t wid three ffuard-thipt afloat^ 
to protect the shores of Engknd." — Speech of 
Sir Chabu» Adam, Lord ^ ihe Jdmiraity, 
iroMfe.^.anMiOiii^ ICarch 8^ 1889. ^oAJkb, 



stone ant very rarely found.t The 
latter oooura indeed in some places^ 
and at Toula extensive ironworks exist 
for the internal supply of the empire ; 
but without coal she can never com- 
pete, in the supply of great manufao- 
tories, with countries where fuel is 
supplied from the spontaneous bounty 
of nature in the mineral regions of the 
earth. Thus the destinies of Englan<l 
and Russia are as clearly, traced out by 
the hand of nature, in the physic«u 
peculiarities of the two countries, as 
they are in the moral character and 
disposition of their respective inhabi- 
tants. 

82. They are obviously intended for 
greatness in difforent lines; they are 
calculated to grow with each other^s 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. The world is large enough 
for both ; and' each will discharge its 
duty, and perform its mission best, by 
avoiding intezf erence with the path A 
the other. Destitute ot^otd, and scan- 
tily supplied with iron^^ne — ^with its 
I«incipal harbours blocked up half 
the year by ice, and the greater part 
of its population fiar removed from the 
ocean in the midst of vast agricultund 
or pastoral plains — ^the people of Rus- 
sia are as manifestly disqualified from 
attaining commercial or manufacturing 
greatness, as they are calculated by their 
vastnumbers, enduring valour, and sub- 
missive obedience to their chiefs, to 
attain the summit of military power. 
Abounding with coal, richly endowed 
with ironstone, encircled by the storms 
of the Cterman and Atluitic oceans, 
placed midway between European <dvil- 
isation and American increase, Great 
Britain is as clearly marked out by na- 
ture to be the workshop of the world, 
as die is evidently fitted, by the indus- 
trious habits, active character, and in- 
dependent spirit of her inhabitants, to 
perform the great work of maritime 
eolomsation throughout the globe. 

88. Justice is venal throughout the 
whole Muscovite^ as in all oriental do- 

t This impotta&tfaot I had from my high- 
ly ▼slued friend Sir Boderick Murchiaoa, 
Presidoit of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, whose recent travels in Russia have 
elicited so much valuable information in re- 
gardto .the mineral liohes of that soipiie. 
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tninioDS. The judges are numeiYniB, 
and abundant means of appeal, osten- 
fiibly caloulated to cheek in justice, are 
proTided. But the one thuig needful 
IS generally wanting— a conscientious 
spirit, strict dischazge of duty on the 
bench, and public respect for their 
functions. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the military spirit of the 
people, and the almost exeiusiye direc- 
tion of the national resources to war- 
hke preparations. The salaries of the 
judges of all grades are so miserably 
small, that they are driven almost by 
necessity to eke them out by presents 
from the suitors; and so low does the 
judicial office stand in common estima- 
tion, that this is considered at once 
natural and unayoidable in such func- 
tionaries. Nothing surprises the Rus- 
sians so much as to find that it does 
not equally stain the English ermine. 
An equal and impartial administration 
of justice is the appropriate and pecu- 
liar blessing of a free goYcmment; it 
can neither exist in a despotic mon- 
archy nor a democratic republic; for, 
in the first case, there is nothing to 
counterbalance the frowns of the sove- 
reign — ^in the second, to withstand the 
passions of the people. 

84. But, for the same reason, the 
Russian monarchy is, in the general 
case, greatly superior to the British in 
external negotiation; and the diplo- 
macy of the cabinet of St James's or the 
Tuileries has seldom proved a match 
for that of St Petersburg. This is the 
obvious result alike of the independ- 
ence of the government of popular con- 
trol, the strong ambitious spirit by 
which the nation is animated, and the 
concentration of nearly the whole of 
its civil talent in this one department. 
No seats in parliament are there to be 
won, no votes in the peers secured, by 
]>romoting titled frivolity or influen- 
tial imbecility over the head of uncon- 
nected talent or diplomatic address. 
The cabinet feels that territorial ag- 
grandisement is the prinoipeJ bulwark 
of the throne^ and that a reign which 
steps from acquisition to acquisition is 
never likely to feel the want of popu- 
larity. The nobles, aware of the abso- 1 
lute necessity of abilitaes tosecure these \ 



advantages, overiook the elevation of 
merit) even from the humblest ranks, 
to situations where they may thus ad- 
vance the national fortunes. It is the 
constant practice of the imperial mini- 
sters to promote young men of dis- 
tinguished talent from the military 
or ecclesiastical schools into the civil 
offices; and as almost the whole youth 
of the empire who receive any edqoa- 
tion are to be found at one or oth^>%C 
these seminaries, and their number ex- 
ceeds two hundred thousand, it is not 
surprising that a vast mass of talent is 
thus brought to bear upon the desti- 
nies of the state. The example of Ma- 
ria Theresa, whose discerning eye dis- 
covered a future Thugut in the clever 
answers of a boy of fourteen in a pub- 
lic hospital at Vienna, has found many 
imitaton in the Muscovite rulers; and 
in the search of talent they are limited 
to no localities, and willingly draw di- 
plomatic ability from foreign states^ or 
even from the ranks of their enemies. 
86. It is the comparatively unre- 
stricted power of doing this which con- 
stitutes one great source of thestrength 
of absolute monarchies : it is the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing talent to influence, 
in ordinary times, in almost every de- 
partment of the state, which is the chief 
cause of the acknowledged inferiority 
of the public servants, whether civil or 
militaiy, in constitutional monarchies^ 
But) for the same reason, the rulers of 
a free government^ when public danger 
or the necessities of the times have 
compelled them to overlook the ordi- 
nary sources of influence, and seek for 
talent wherever it is to be found, have 
an incomparably wider field to search^ 
and, in general, will in the end bring a 
greater and more widespread mass of 
talent to sustain the national fortimes. 
In the first case, the foresight and 
energy of government supply tiie want 
of vigour and animation in the inferior 
ranks of society ; in the latter, the abil- 
ity and information of the middle and 
lower classes compensate, in the end, 
the weakness and vacillation of govern- 
mentk In the first instance, the gov«- 
emment forces greatness upon the peo- 
ple ; in the latter, the people force 
greatness i^ionthegovemment. Hence 
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ibhe despotic state wili be genextally boo- 
Qesaful in the outset of a contest; but 
the democratio community, if it with' 
stands the shock, is more likely to proye 
▼ictorious in the end; and hence a na- 
tion which, like the Roman in ancient, 
or the British in India in modem times, 
unites the foresight of patrician direc- 
tion with the vigour of democratic exe- 
cution, can hardly fail, at least for a 
time, to obtain the empire of the world, 
86. But while the steady persever- 
ing policy of the imperial cabinet^ join- 
ed to the remarkable succession of able 
sovereigns who, from the time of Peter 
the Great, have swayed the Russian 
sceptre, has hitherto at least drawn 
forth talent in a surprising manner, 
both in the civil and military career, 
from the inferior ranks in the state; 
yeta latent^ but almostincurable source 
of weakness is to be found in the all 
but universal corruption which per- 
vades inferior functionaries in every 
part of the empire. Doubtless there 
are some exceptions even in humble 
stations ; and in the dignified situa- 
tions of governors of provinces or for- 
tresses, or high commands in the army, 
many of the most upright, patriotic, 
and honourable men in Europe are to 
be found. But these are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. Generally speak- 
ing, corruption is universal in all but 
the higher offices of government^ and 
even among them it is far from being 
unusuaL The vast extent of the em- 
pire; the helpless condition and igno- 
rance of the great majority of its inha- 
bitants; the habits of abject submis- 
sion to authority which they have im- 
bibed from their religion, or derived 
from their eastern origin; the vicere- 
gal pomp in which the governors of 
the principal provinces live; the dis- 
tance of their governments from the 
central power; and the boundless au- 
thority which they enjoy — all conspire 
to render abuses easy, detection diffi- 
cult, and punishment dangerous. The 
salaries enjoyed by the persons in au- 
thority are in general small, and their 
expenses considerable; it is perfectly 
understood, what is almost universally 
practised, that they make up the dif * 
f erenc^ in perquisites, presents, or fees. 



which soon degenemte into absolute 
corruption. The denunciation of crime 
is often followed by the discovery and 
punishment of the criminal, seldom by 
restitution or redress : the official rob- 
ber comes in place of the private depre- 
dator, and the last state of the injured 
party is often worse than the first.* 

87* In every country, however, ex* 
cept the most degraded, and those bor« 
dering on immediate ruin, there is, 
praotioall V speaking, some check on the 
abuses of government. This check, 
which in Turkey was long found in 
the religious sway of the ulema, or the 
armed terrors of the janissaries, who, 
though no small abuse themselves, were 
the chief restraint on abuses in others, 
has hithei'to in Russia been found in 
the unwearied activity, moral courage, 
and impartial severity of the emperors, 
A secret police is established through 
all parts of the Muscovite dominions. 
They are to Russia what the Lion's 
Mouth was to Venice, and, in a certajn 
d^ree, supply the want of that perpe- 
tual check upon all but democratic cor- 
ruption which the imfettered press of 
free countries occasions. The members 
of this police are known to eveiy one, 
and are, in an especial manner, an ob- 
ject of apprehension to persons in au- 
thority. They collect information, re- 
ceive secret complaints, accumulate evi- 
dence, and are in constant correspond- 
ence with the emperor, by whom the 
stroke of justice is to be dealt out. 
When a victim is selected against whom 
the evidence is clear, and whose enor- 
mities loudly call for public example, 
an order suddenly arrives for his seiz- 
ure, degradation from office, and dis- 
missal to Siberia. If he is of so high 
rank or station as to render such pun- 
ishment difficult or dangerous to sub- 
ordinate functionaries, the emperor 
himself sets out in his britchska, tra- 
vels post, with almost railway sf^ed, a 

* Information as to crimes is often avoid- 
ed from its only superadding the vexation of 
a prosecution, to no purpose, to the loss al- 
ready sustained. It is seldom that stolen 
property, though often recovered, reaches 
the private sufferer. The head of the polioe 
at Odessa, on a salary of £250 a-year, makes 
£3000.— 8x.AX>B'86emumyandAiM<iainl838-9, 
886-389; BjaiiiiBa» i* i6. 
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dintoaoeof athouniMtinilfli; eatbtiM 
delinqaent out atthe head of hia troops ; 
and not nnfrequently tlie terrible ex- 
ample is ezhitntcd of a goremor, hold- 
ing almoet royal dignity and authority, 
being teiaed imezpeotedly when rar- 
rounded by his eoldiers, his epaul- 
ettes torn ntMn his shoulders, hie bead 
shsTen, and himself sent olt, in the droM 
of a oouTict) to the fortresses of Poland 
or the mines of Siberia. Alexander, 
notwithstanding his natural gentleness 
of disposition, and, still more, the pre- 
sent Emperor Nioholas, whose moral 
oounge no dangers oan daunt, have 
been particularly remarkable for the 
▼igour, celerity, and impartiality, with 
whidk they exercise this awful but ne- 
esssary attribute of sovereignty. 

88. This system, however, though it 
nay sad does establish an important 
eheck, at least upon the higher class of 
functionaries, when carried into execu- 
tion by the justice of an Alexander or 
the energy of a Nicholas, who do not 
hesitate to travel from one end of the 
empire to the other, to inflict punish- 
ment on apowerf uldelinquent^isattend- 
ed with obvious hasard and liability to 
abuse. Personal, and, still more, mond 
courage cannot always be reckoned 
upon on the throne ; the dissolute days 
of the Empress Elisabeth may return, 
and the functionaries of the empire 
may be delivered over to impunity or 
connivance; to enable a voluptuous 
monarch to enjoy undiftturbMl the 
pleasures of the court or the seraglio 
at St Petersburg. It is impossible to 
contemplate without shuddering the 
probable condition of the empire if 
such a state of things should anse->if 
a modem Sejanus were to wield the 
powers of the secret police, only to de- 
nounce the virtuous or induce the con- 
fiscation of the wealthy; if the numer- 
ous spies throughout the Muscovite 
dominions were to be employed, lik6 
the iDfamons informers whom the pen 
of Tacitus has consigned to the exe- 
cration of ages, in ransacking the pro- 
vinces for worth to oppress, or iniquity 
to reward; and obedient millions were, 
as then, to hail alike a Trajan or a 
Nero. Reflections of this kind arise 
unbidden in the mind upon the con- 



templation of the Russisn empire: 
They recall at every step the mournful 
impression, that in its annals if a Calig- 
ula may be suceeeded by a Nerva, an 
Antoninus may give place to a Corn- 
modus ; and they are fitted to inspire 
a deeper thankfulness for those iusti' 
tutions which^ in the free states of 
western Europe, amidst all their con- 
comitant evils, establish public prosper^ 
ity on a broader basis, and strengthen 
the forces with which virtue combats 
the inroads of wickedness. 

89. In this eternal conflict between 
the principles of good and evil, there 
is one, and one only, sheei>anchor to 
which Russia has to trust, and it con- 
stitutes the grand distinction between 
European and ancient civilisation. Rs- 
LIOION is all-powerful with the btdk of 
the nation : it forms the true national 
bond of the empire ; the foundation at 
once of the authority of the throne 
and the morality of the people. When 
Alexander, amidst the terrors of the 
French invasion, issued proclamations 
breathing devout confidence in Al- 
mighty protection, and invoking the 
prayers of the Church to the throne of 
grace to aid the warriors in the deliver- 
ance of their country, he appeared to 
the astonished French to have gone 
back to the days of the Crusades, and 
to utter an incomprehensible jargon of 
mysticism and superstition. He spoke 
the language, however, of all others the 
most calculated to rouse the national 
efforts ; he touched a chord which vi- 
brated alike in the hearts of the rich 
and the poor ; he inspired that lofty 
spirit, that sublime patriotism, which, 
looking for its reward in another worid, 
is superior to all the dangers and 
temptations of the present. Nor was 
his policy erroneous, even witli refer- 
ence to worldly success. The lever was 
worth the wielding which broke the 
power of Napoleon; the enthusiasm 
must ever command respect which 
fired the torches of Moscow. 

40. The Greek, as is well known, is 
the Established Church of Russia, and 
that to which nineteen-twentieths of 
the people adhere. Its doctrines coin- 
cide in the main with those of the 
Romish persuasion, and the mass con- 
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stttutes the chief ptii of its- publio 
worship ; bui it diffen from tko Churdi 
of Romo in two eMential partienlam — 
tha UMurnage of the paci^ priefts, and 
the. spiritual anthonty of tho Pops. 
Tho fint>is enjoinedi instead, of bemg 
prohibitsd ; the seoend denied instead 
ofbeing^beyed. The worship of figures^ 
statues, or gzsayen images of any kind, 
is unknown; but ample amends is 
made in the innnmerabLB ecosssft which 
are on almost every ocoasion.madie on 
the breast, and the devout adoration 
bestowed on painted or oHhsxflai repre- 
sentations of our Sayiour, or their fa^ 
veurite saints. Among the dignified 
cleigy are many men of profound learn* 
ing and enlightened petv; but the 
great mass el the painohial priests are 
little if at all elevated above the pea* 
santa by whom thoy- aro sucrounded, 
whcMMilaboura they share, and to whose 
manners they are genevaUy assimilated. 
iDtemperance and other gross vises are 
very frequent among them ; and not a 
few are to be f ound, among the ooavicts 
of Siberia, suffering the just punish- 
ment of their crimes. 

41. Still the elements of incalculable 
usefulness are to be found among the 
Russian clergy. They are all supported 
by land of their own, whioh rendMS 
them ind^tendent, at least so feur as 
subustenoe is conoemed. The pvofea- 
sion of the dergy is in a manner here- 
ditary^ the sons of serfs not being per* 
mitted by their landlords to enter an 
emi^oymentwhioh wouM deprive them 
of their services as labour^n ; and they 
are looked up to with unbounded ven- 
ecatum by their flocks. The most 
pemicious doctrines of tho Romish 
church — ^purgatory, dispensations, in- 
dulgences — as well as predestination, 
election, and other rigid Calvinistic 
tenets, whidi equally tend to loosen 
the bonds of moral obedience, are un- 
known. In the gradual elevation and 
cultivation c^ this established body of 
spiritual labourers, the true secret of 
Russian amelioryition is to be found. 
All the efforts of its government should 
be directed to this object. Doubtless, 
in the present age^ much that may be 
turned by scepticism into ridicule is 
to be found im their customs. But the 



experienced oboervei) 'versed in the 
ways of human wickethiess,. surrounded 
by the profligacy of civilised heathen- 
ism, and acquainted with the necessity 
of impressing the mass of men by oon- 
sideratiams or acts which strike the 
senses,, will not slight even the cotmt* 
less crossings on the breast, and bow- 
ing to the ground of the Russian pea* 
santry. He wiU acknowledge in these 
rites the invaluable marks of spiritual 
sway which are thus testified l]^^ an il- 
literate people ; he will hope uiat an 
antidote to the temptations of the 
sensee may thus be provided in the 
attractions of the senses themselves ; 
and expect more from a people thus 
impressed, than, from' the orgies of in- 
fidelity or tiie worship of the. Qoddess 
of Reason. 

42. The policy of the Russisa cabir 
net, from the earliest time that the 
Muaoovite power has stood forth an 
object of alarm to the surrounding ua^ 
tbns, has been governed by one rvUing 
principle, which differs widely from 
that of any people vtho have hitherto 
made a great impression on human af- 
fairs. It is neither founded on the 
haughty maxim of the Romans, to 
spare the submissive and subdue the 
proud, nor the more politic system of 
the English, whether in Europe or 
Asia, to support the weak against the 
strong; It rests on a combination of 
physical strength with diplomatie ad- 
dress, of perseverance in object with 
versatility in means, which was never 
before exhibited on the theatre of the 
world. Its leading characteristic has 
been explained, perhaps with more can- 
dour than prudence, by the eloquent 
Russian historian Karamsin: — *'The 
object and the character of our mili- 
tary peUey has invariably been, to seek 
to be at peace with everybody, and to 
make eonquests wUhoui war; always 
keeping ourselves on the defensive, 
placing no faith in the friendship of 
those whose interests do not accord 
with our own, and losing no opportu- 
nity of injuring them, without osten- 
sibly breaking our treaties with them.*' 
The slightest survey of Russian history 
must be sufficient to show that this 
oharaeter is well founded; and that» 
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fonnidable as tbe militMy power of 
the state ia, it haa prevailed in every 
age rather ^m pacific encroacfamenta 
than warlike sabjogation. 

48. It has been obaerved that Rua- 
aia can hardly &il in the end to obtain 
the victory over all her enemiea, for 
she has two powerful al lje^ always on 
her side— ttme and «paoe. melying with 
well-founded confidence on the inacces- 
sible nature of the Muscovite territory 
— secured from attack on the north 
and east by the ices of the pole and the 
deserts of Tartaiy — open to invasion 
from the European powers only on the 
frontier of Poland, and capable there 
of wearing out even the greatest armiea 
of the western world, by simply re- 
treating until the invader is enveloped 
in clouds of Asiatic horse, or finds his 
winding-sheet in the snows of an arctic 
winter — the cabinet of St Petersburg 
has the means, without material danger 
to itself, of profiting by the weakness 
and dissensions of its enemies. By 
never provoking war till a favourable 
opportunity occurs of prosecuting it to 
advantage, it can march, without ever 
receding, from one acquisition to an- 
other. The Russians rarely originate 
a contest, but are always ready to cany 
it on. Passion seldom makes them an- 
ticipate the period of action ; success 
never relazes the sinews of preparation. 

44. So formidable is their weight, 
when fairly roused to exertion, that 
the powers with whom they are en- 
gaged in war, despairing of making any 
durable impression on such a colossus, 
are generally glad, even after victory, 
to purchase a respite from hostility by 
a cession of territory. Surprising to 
say, Russia has reaped greater advan- 
tages from her defeats than other na- 
tions from their victories. Even the 
disaster of Friedland was immediately 
followed by an important acquisition 
of territory; and the conferenoes of 
Tilsit brought her frontiers to the 
mouth of the Danube and the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. He must be 
little read in European annals, who is 
not aware how uniformly this system 
has been pursued by the Russian cabi- 
net, and how signal has been the suc- 
cess with which it has been attended. 



Never since tha god Terminus first re* 
ceded with the Roman eagles in the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates, has 
so steady and uninterrupted an advance 
been made by an empire towards uni- 
versal dominion ; and it Ib hard to say, 
whether it has prevailed most by the 
abUity of diplomatic address, or the 
vigour of warlike achievement. 

46. When Peter the Great mounted 
the throne of Russia in 1689, she had 
no seaport but the half-frosen one of 
Archangel; and his first naval efifort 
was the construction of two small ves< 
sels, which were floated down the Don 
totheSeaof A«>£ Secluded in bound- 
less solitudes, the Muscovite territoiy 
was hardly known to the European 
nations, and the Muscovite power eetU 
mated as nothing by the European cab* 
inets. His successes over the Swedes 
gave him the first harbour which Rus- 
sia possessed on the Baltic, but Smo- 
lensko was still the frontier town 
towards Poland ; and Moscow, dimly 
descried through the haze of distance, 
was imperfectly known by haviog been 
twice taken and once burned by the 
victorious squadrons of the Lithuani- 
ans or Tartars, The battle of Pultowa 
and the treaty of Neustedt first gave 
the Russians the province of Livonia, 
and the site where Oronstadt and St 
Petersburg now stand; the disasters 
of the Pnith did not permanently 
check the progress of the empire. The 
partition of 1772 brought its frontier 
on the side of Poland to the Dwina 
and the Dnieper; by the treaty of 
Eainardgi, the Muscovite standards 
were brought down to the Crimea and 
the Sea of Assoff ; vast acquisitions from 
Tartary, larger than the whole German 
empire, next spread its dominion ovev 
the boundless tracts of central Asia; 
the ukase of 1783 extended its sway 
over the Crimea^ and the plains which 
stretch between the Euxine and the 
Caspian, as far as the foot of the Cau- 
casus. The treaty of Jussy advanced 
their frontier to the Dniester, and 
brought the now flourishing harbour 
of Odessa beneath their rule ; the in* 
famous spoliation of 1798 gave them 
the command of Lithuania; the con- 
quests of Suwarroff in 1794 extended 
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their frontier to the Vistula, and the 
provinces embracing nearly half of the 
old kingdom of Poland. Even the dis- 
asters of Friedland and the treaty of 
Tilsit rounded their eastern frontier, 
by no inconsiderable province, at the 
expense of their ally, Prussia. 

46. Oreat and alarming as these en- 
croachments were, they yet yield in 
magnitude and importance to the pro- 
digious extension which subsequent 
events have given to the Russian em- 
pire. By the conferences at Tilsit, she 
acquired the liberty of pursuing with- 
out molestation her conquest over the 
Swedes and Turks ; and the treaties of 
Stockholm in 1809, and Bucharest in 
1812, gave her in consequence the 
whole of Finland, as far as the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and extended her 
southern frontier to the Pruth, so as 
to confer the inestimable advantage of 
including the mouths of the Danube 
in her dominions. The astonishing 
victories of 1818 and 1814, and her 
formidable attitude at the close of the 
war, secured for her, at the congress of 
Vienna, not only a recognition of these 
important conquests, but the still more 
valuable acquisition of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, which added four millions 
to her dominions, and brought her 
frontier to within a hundred and eighty 
miles of both Berlin and Vienna, with- 
out the intervention of any defensible 
frontier to either. Various conquests 
over the Circassians and Persians car- 
ried the Muscovite eagles, between 
1800 and 1814, across the Caucasus, 
and added the beautiful province of 
Georgia to their dominions ; while the 
treaty of Turkaman Chai, in 1828, 
brought the bastions of Erivan and 
the peak of Ararat within their grasp, 
and rendered the waters of the Araxes 
the southern frontier of their Asiatic 
territories. If the war so imprudently 
provoked by the Turks, in 1828, has 
not ostensibly added to the dominions 
of Russia, it has done more; it has 
given security, to, and rendered unas- 
sailable, those which she already en- 
joyed. Wallachia and Moldavia are 
now her tributary possessions ; the 
Danube is in reality her southern Eu- 
ropean boundary; her eastern pro- 



vinces almost endrde the Black Sea ; 
while by the infatuation of England, 
in refusing the Turks aid against Me^ 
hemet Ali, a few years after, she has 
acquired the exclusive command of the 
Dardanelles. The Euxine can be navi- 
gated onlv by her vessels of war ; and 
her navy m the south has acquired the 
immense advantage of possessing a vast 
inland lake, where navigation is diffi^ 
cult, and seamanship may be acquired, 
while access to enemies is exduded, 
and foreign attack may be defied. 

47. It is impossible to deny, and 
fruiUess to attempt to disguise, that 
an empire of such extent and resources 
is in the highest degree formidable to 
the liberties of Europe, and from its 
rapid increase of numbers is daily be- 
coming more so. What Macedonia was 
to Greece, that Russia is to Europe: 
happy if it could be said that the re* 
semblance stopped there, and that the 
inconstancy, improvidence, and impa- 
tience of taxation of the Athenian 
people, bore no resemblance to the 
similar characteristics by which the 
democracy in the British Islands is now 
distinguished. Napoleon has left a 
graphic and warning picture of the cap- 
ability of Russia alike to repel foreign 
invasion, and conduct external aggre»> 
sion, if led by an able and enterprising 
chief. ** Backed,'' said he, ** by the eter- 
nal ices of the pole, which must for 
ever render it unaswvilable in rear or 
flank, it can only be attacked even on 
its vulnerable front during three or 
four months in the year, while it has 
the whole twelve to render available 
against us. It offers to an invader no- 
thing but the rigours, sufferings, and 
privations of a desert soil, of a nature 
half-dead and frozen ; while its inhal>* 
itants will ever precipitate themselves 
with transport towards the delicious 
climates of the south. To these phy« 
sical advantages, we must join an im- 
mense population, brave, hardy, de« 
voted, passive ; and vast nomad tribes, 
to whom destitution is habitual, and 
wandering is nature. One cannot avoid 
shuddering at the thought of such a 
mass, unassailable alike on the flanks 
and rear, being able at any time with 
impunity to inundate you; while, if 
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defeated, it be* only to xetive into tiie 
midst of its mows end icee^ where pur* 
suit is impoeeible^ end repention of 
kes ee^. It is the Aut«ae of the 
feUe, which cennot be oiraroome but 
bj eeising it in the middle, and stifling 
it in the aisie; but wiiere is the Her* 
ocdee to be found who will attempt 
suoh an enterprise? We could alone 
attempt it» and the world knows what 
aueoeas we have had. Show me an 
Smpwor of Ruasia> brave, able, and 
impetuous — in a word, a Csarwho is 
worthy ol his situation, and Burope is 
at his feet. He may begin his open- 
tions at the distance only of one him- 
dred leagses from tiie two eapitalB of 
Vienna and Berlin, the soTereigns of 
whiflAi are the <nily ebstades he has to 
apprehend. He gains the one by se* 
dnction, snbduea the other by fbroe, 
and he is soon in the midst of the lesser 
princes of Germany, most of whom are 
his relations or dependants* A few 
words on liberation and independenoe 
will set Italy on fire* Assuredly, in 
such a situation, I should arrive at 
Calais by fixed stages, and be the ais 
biter of Europe." 

48. St Pbtkhsbubo, the capital of 
this boundless dominion, is not less 
surprising as a work of art, than tiie 
empiie of which it is the head, is as 
the growth of nature. Little more 
than a century ago, the site of this 
noble metropolis was a 8alt*marsh, ly- 
im; between tho lake Leuloga and the 
Baltic Sea, in which the natural ster* 
ility of the north was enhanced by un- 
healthy swamps and a wretched schL 
It is now one of the most splendid 
capitals in the world, containing three 
hundredand fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and equalling any metropolis in Europe 
in the grandeur of its design and dura' 
bility of the materials of which its pub- 
lic edifices are composed. The discern- 
ing eye of Peter this Great ftrst appre- 
ciated the commercial advantages of 
its situation, and his perseverance over* 
came the physical diaodvantages with 
which it was surrounded. At an enor* 
mous expense of life and treasure, his 
despotic power overcame the fonnid* 
able obstacles of nature, and amidst 
the marshes of Livonia erected a noble 



gateway to Eoropean civilisation. Ves- 
sels of heavy burden, indeed, cannot 
oome up to St Petenburg ; but its ont- 
work of Cionstadt possesses a spacious 
harbour, where fifty ssil of the Hne can 
lie in safety, defended by stupendous 
and impregnable bulwarks from exter- 
nal assauk ; while the vast power of 
the CBsrs, guided by European skill| 
but inspired by oriental imagination, 
has constructed the metropolis of their 
empire on a scale of sol^ity and ma^p- 
fioenee to which no paralld is to be 
found in modem times. 

4ft. More thaa in any other capital 
in Europe, its public edifices sre built 
in a styis whidi seems to aim at eter- 
nal duration. The Russian emperors 
have ransacked all the parts of their 
immense dominions to obtain the most 
costly materials for their construction. 
The granite which is scattered in huge 
masses through the marshes of Livo- 
nia, the marble which lies buried in 
the mountains of Taurida, compose ^e 
columns which decoeate the exterior of 
these edifices ; while the malachite of 
Siberia, the lapis -lasuli of the lake 
Baikal^ and the porphyry and predotm 
stones of the Uial mountain}^ confer a 
matchless lustre oa their interior apart- 
ments. The compantively level sm> 
fiioe on which it stonds must ever pre- 
vent St Petersbuiip from vying with 
Rome, Moscow, Naples^ Edinburgh, or 
Constantinople, in the beauty of its 
situation, or the imposing character of 
its distant aspect; and the construction 
oi the greater part of the private build- 
ings of bf:ick is a bar to the metropolis 
acquiring that historic interest whi<^ 
arises from the sight of the dwellings 
of many successive generations, stand- 
ing side by side, like the shadows of 
the dead, to impress the living. But 
the sublime public edifices, which the 
msgnlficenoe of successive sovereigns 
hss erected in different reigns, remain 
enduring monuments of the vsst power 
and great adiievements of the Csara. 
The quays of granite* will long attest 

* These qoays, built of rast massee of solid 
granite, are beyond all doubt the finest in 
Europe. All the principal boildiags in the 
inetropoliB are assembled on their sides — 
the winter palaoe, theAdiniralty, the BngUsh 
quay.— BasMHSB, i. 8%^. 
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the preplMtkf eoMMptncnui and f«Hn»» 
mg sagMity of PMer tke Qraai; the 
imperial paJaoo, the facade of the Ad- 
nundty, the oolonnade oi the ohurah 
of Cazasi)* ave durable proofa of the 
lolty spirit and grand ideas of Cathe- 
rine. Not less do the church of 3t Isaao, 
destined to rival, if it cannot equal, 
St Peter's itself in magnitude and spleu- 
dour,t and the noble pillar, t which ex- 
eeeds the columns of Tvajaa and Anto- 
ninus iu elevati<Mi, and wiU equal the 
obelisks of Bgypt in dumbility, seem 
destined to convey to the latest gener- 
ations a ftdthf ul image of the warlike 
achievements and rMigious character 
which have secured immortal oelebrity 
f<« the name of Alexander. But the 
rigour of the climttte offers serions oh* 
stacks to architectural deeomtion, and 
will probably prevent St Petersbni|^ 
from long retaining its present splen- 
did aspect. The plaster fronts cl the 
pahces, however beautiful when first 
put up, speedily give way, as they do 
in London, before the mingled cold and 
damp of the climate : a constant expen- 
diture, impossible extoept during pe- 
riods of prosperity, is required to pre- 
vent it from going to decay; and even 

* The dome of this fioble chnrch reeembles 
that of St Peter'g at Rome, mod it has * tpkn- 
did CQDTerging ooloimade in fn»t» like its 
great prototype, of one hundred and thir^- 
two pillars. The interior rests on flflv-four 
beantiful pillars of grey granite, each of a 
■liigle stone.— BRBMincit, L 9S^ 

t The ooluipns whidb support this glgantie 
cathedral are to be fifby-eight feet long, each 
of a ringle stone of polished granite. There 
are also to be forty-ei|^t stair* of the same 
material. These columnsare exactly the siM 
of the celebrated ones, so well kndWn to tra- 
vellers, in the interior Of the baths of Diocle- 
sian at Rome.— LoMDOimsBBT, i. 92. 

X This eoiuma is one hundred and flfty- 
four (bet high, ioduding the fSlgure at the 
top, and its diameter is fifteen feet. It is 
composed of mottled red gnmlte, like tliat 
at Peterhead In Scotland, but susceptible of 
a higher polish. The oolumn in the Flaee 
Vendftme is oue hundred and forty feet, that 
in St Andrew Souare, Eidinburgh, with the 
figure, one hunored and fifty-two fioet. The 
eSumn of Alexander stands on many blocks 
of granite, and is distinguished by its severe 
simplicity. The shaft of the stone is eighty- 
four feet nigh, and on its top stands a statue, 
not of Alexander, but of Rdigiwn, blessing 
the surrounding city. It has a pedestal and 
o^italof bronte, made from cannou taken 
in the war of 1828 and 1829 (torn the Turks. 
•-Babinkb, i. 88. 



the granite of the quays and columns 
moulders and peels off in successive 
eifoliations from the excessive rigour 
of the winter. 

50. The preceding sketch of tiie em* 
pire which has arisen to such an extras 
ordinaiy eminence in recent times, will 
not be deemed misplaced hr the re* 
fleeting reader even in a work of gen-* 
end h£tory. It becomes the more ap- 
I«opriate, as it will be followed in tn 
future chapter by a similar description' 
of the progress and institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in America: exhibit- 
ing thus, in the elose of the wars of the 
French Revolution, portraits of the two 
mighty families of mankind who have 
risen to exalted destinies during the 
strife^ and which, for good or for evil, 
have now, in an indelible manner, 
affixed their impress upon the history 
of the spedes. 

01. ** They are little acquainted,'* 
says Marshal St Cyr, '* with the pro- 
gress of ambition, ^o aro surprised 
that Napoleon undertook the war in 
Russia. It i» the nature of that de- 
sire, as of all other vehement passions, 
to be insatiable. Sveiy gratiftcatiott 
it receives ouIt renders it the more 
vehement, until at leng^th it oversteps 
the bounds of physi^ nature, and 
quenches itself in the flame it has 
raised. Napoleon knew well that his 
empire wae founded on the prestige of 
popular opinion ; that to maintain that 
opinion it was necessary that he should 
continually advance ; that the moment 
his triumf^ ceased, his throne began 
to totter. The publi<^ habituated to 
victory 1^ his successes, were no longer 
to be dazsled by ordinary achieve- 
ments ; he felt thai his later triumphs 
must eclipse those of his eariier years ; 
that if he only equalled them, he would 
be thought to have retrograded ; that 
victories might have sufliced for the 
(jkneral of the Republic, but conquest 
must attend the steps of the Emperor 
of the West. To overthrow Austria, 
or overrun Italy, might suffice for him 
in the commencement of his career, 
but nothing^ could revive the enthuei- 
asm of the peo|^ in later times but 
the defltmotion of the Colossus of the 
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North. From the moment that he 
Uunohed into the path of viotory, he 
had perilled hie fortune on a ungle 
throw — ^universal dominion or a private 
Btation." Such ia the permanent law 
of nature; the principle which leads 
to the punishment of national equally 
as of individual sins;- the curb at once 
on the pride of aristocracy, the mad- 
ness of democracy, and the rage of con* 
quest ; the fetter which checks the ex- 
cesses of men, and the limit which re- 
strains the rulers of nations. 

52. Since the fall of the Roman em* 
pire, no monarch had ever attained the 
commanding station which Napoleon 
occupied at the commencement of the 
Russian war. The influence of Char- 
lemagne extended over a smaller sur- 
face, and embraced only barbarous 
states: the hordes of Timour were 
hardly as numerous, and incomparably 
inferior in discipline and equipment. 
Even the myriads of Attila or Genghis 
Khan exhibited no similar combination 
of the muniments of war, and forebod- 
ed no such permanent subjection of 
the liberties of mankind. From the 
shores of the Baltic to the mountains 
of Calabria, from the sands of Bor- 
deaux to the forests of the Vistula, 
the whole forces of Europe were mar- 
shalled at his will; the accumulated 
wealth of ages was turned to the sup- 
port of one gigantic power ; and the 
military prowess which centuries of 
glory had fostered in rival states was 
combined under the banners of one 
victorious leader. The acknowledged 
supremacy of his geniushad extinguish- 
ed the jealousies even of the armies 
who had suffered most in his career. 
The Austrians and Italians, the Prus- 
sians and Bavarians, marched in the 
same ranks with the French and the 
Poles. The partition of Poland, the 
humiliation of Prussia, the conquest of 
Austria, were for a time forgotten: the 
conquerors of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena, were to be seen side by side with 
the vanquished in thesedisastrousfields. 
However much the sense of present 
humiliation might oppress the govern- 
ments, or the recollection of recent 
wrongs rankle in the minds of the 
people he had vanquiuhed« the neces- 



sity of present snhmiflsion was felt by 
all. One only passion, the desire of 
conquest, animated the varied banda 
who followed his standard; one only 
career, that of militaiy glory, remain- 
ed to the youth in the realms he had 
subdued. 

68. During the spring of 1812, the 
whole roads of France and Germany 
were thronged by cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, hastening to the scene 
of the approaching conflict. The va- 
ried aspect and splendid equipment of 
these troops excited the strongest 
feelings of enthusiasm in the people 
through whom they passed. It ap* 
peered impossible wat any human A^ 
forts could resist the immense force 
which was convezging towards the Vis- 
tula. The presence of Napoleon ia* 
sured victory ; immediate advancement 
and lasting glory awaited those who 
distinguished themselves in the com- 
bats that were api»oaching. Such waa 
the general enthusiasm which was ex*r 
cited in every part of the Emperor^s 
vast dominions, that young men of the 
richest and the noblest families eager^ 
ly solicited employment in an expedir 
tion where success appeared certain, 
resistance impossible, and danger un- 
likely. All heads were swept away by- 
the torrent; ambition, in every age 
and rank, was dazzled by the appareni* 
brilliancy of the prospect. The expe* 
dition, said they, which is preparing^ 
will throw that of Egypt into the 
shade. Never had the instinct of war, 
the passion for military glory, more 
strongly seconded the ambition of the 
chief of an empire. " We are setting 
out for Moscow, but we shall soon re-, 
turn, were the words with which the 
joyous youth everywhere took leave of 
their parents, their relations, their 
friends. The march to St Petersbui^ 
or Moscow seemed only a military pro- 
menade — ahuntingparty of sixmonths' 
duration, in which little danger was to 
be met, but ample excitement experi- 
enced — a last effort, which would place 
the empire of Napoleon, and the glory 
of France, beyond the reaSh of danger. 
The magnificence of the spectacle, and 
the brilliancy of the prospect, spread 
these feelings even amongst the people 
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of the Tanquiflhed Btatei ; the expected 
roBtoration of Poland, and humiliation 
of Russia, gave an air of romance to 
the approaching expedition : and thou- 
sands breathed wiuies for its suceess, 
who were destined soon to be aroused 
by nobler emotions, or to perish in a 
holier cause. 

54. Notwithstanding, howeyer, the 
general enthusiasm which animated the 
warlike multitude, the different nations 
of whom it was composed were inspired 
by yery different feelings; and though 
the enthusiasm of military success re- 
tained the soldiers of all the states in 
willing subjection, and the resplendent 
chains of the empire held their inhabi- 
tants for the time in sullen obedience^ 
yet the elements of discord existed, 
and it might have been foreseen would 
break out, if any serious disaster be* 
fell the head of the confederacy. The 
Prussians beheld with ill -suppressed 
grief their banners associated with 
those of the conqueror and oppressor 
of their country : the Austrians, after 
having contended for twenty years 
with France, blushed at seeing Uiem- 
selves ranged as auxiliaries under the 
power with whom they had so long 
struggled for mastery; even the Qer- 
mans of the Rhenish Confederacy, not- 
withstanding their longer union with 
the troops of Napoleon, were filled 
with discontented feelings, and could 
not disguise the conviction, that every 
victory they gained for the imperial 
despot was riveting more firmly the 
letters about their own necks. The 
Poles alone, cheered by the anticipated 
restoration of their country, and in- 
dignant at the repeated wrongs they 
had experienced from Russia, advanc- 
ed with joyful steps to the conflict^ 
and prepared to strike for the cause of 
national independence, not for the in- 
terests or ambition of any external 
power. Tet suchis themarvellous effect 
of military subordination, and of the 

* WoU might the Bussians exclaim with 
the British diief in TaoituB,— "Exalted by 
our feuds axid quarrels, they improve the er- 
rors of their euemies to the credit of their 
own troops, which, as they are composed of 
the mostdiffereot nations, areverHitff&rtwu 
triU duftand, as prMperiip vill keep them un- 
ited: except you suppose that Gauls, and 



point of military honour, that the enor> 
mouB assemblage of armed men were 
animated by one common feeling of war- 
like enthusiasm, and the commands of 
Napoleon were as readily obeyed by the 
Itidians, Germans, or Prussians, as by 
the Guards of the French Empire.* 

66. In one important particular, how* 
ever, the composition of the army was 
very different from what it had been 
in ihe earlier periods of the Republic. 
Though the youngofficers andfresh con- 
scripts, who had Uieir fortunes to make, 
were animated with the utmost ardour, 
yet the older generals and marshals, 
whose fortunes were made, and in whom 
agewasbeginningto extinguish thefires 
of youth, were by no means equally 
eager for the contest Having nothing 
further to look to in military advance- 
ment, and not feeling ** the necessity 
of conquest to existence,'* which, in 
eveiy period of his career, was so 
strongly experienced by their dhie^ 
they beheld with ill-disguised aversion 
the mortal conflict in which they were 
now about to be engaged, and sighed 
for their palaces, their chateaux, and 
their pleasures, instead of the hard- 
ships and privations of a Russian cam- 
paign. Napoleon perceived and la- 
mented this change in his old com- 
panions in arms : he felt no such re- 
frigeration in himself and was aston- 
ished that they did not follow him in 
the dose of ms career with the same 
ardour as in its commencement. Un- 
able, however, to overcome th^r re- 
pugnance to bold ooimsels, he gradual- 
ly estranged himself from iheir society, 
restrained his burning thoughts within 
his own bosom, and not unfrequently 
withdrew from a council of marshals 
into an embrasure of a window, where 
he opened his mind in unreserved com- 
munication with some young general 
of division, whose ideas were more in 
harmony with the undiminished energy 
which he felt in his own breast. 

Germans, and (1 blush to add) many of the 
Britons, who, though they may lead their 
lives to foreign despotism, have been longer in 
arms than in slavery— are bound to them by 
loyalty and sentiment It is all intimidation 
and fear, slender bonds of waity ; and <moe 
you sever these, they who cease to tremble 
will b^gia^to faate.''->TAGiTus, Jffrieola, 9X 
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M. TI10 RmtiMi goyemment wm 
iully aware of the approaching danger, 
and had lor a conaiderable period 
been aile&ily preparing to meet it. 
Upwards of a year before, a kuge por* 
tion of the Turkish army, as already 
noticed, had been withdrawn from the 
Danube^ and the main strength of the 
empire collected on the Niemen, [atUe, 
Chap. LUX. § 89]. The Emperor Alex- 
ander had, by the address of his aide- 
de-camp Ghemiehe£^ obtained an ap- 
parently accurate detail of the strengUi 
of the grand army, its destination, and 
the corps of whidi it was composed ; 
though, as was afterwards experienced, 
giving a deceptive idea of its strength 
greatly inferior to the reality. He re- 
solved to oppose to the vast prepara- 
tions of the Frendi Emperor the in- 
domitable perseverance of northern 
valour; and, without provoking the 
contest^ to imdergo everything rather 
than yield in the strife. Jhe nobles, 
at this crisis, rallied round the throne 
with a spirit worthy of the Roman 
senators; and the poor peasants, ig- 
norant of the magnitude of the danger 
by which they were to be assailed, 
prepared to die in defence of their 
country and their religion. Military 
spirit prevailed to a considerable de- 
gree in the Russian army, but by 
no means to the extent which subse- 
quently existed after the unparalleled 
successes of the war. The disastrous 
issue of all preceding contests with 
France, and the doubtful event of the 
war with the Turks, had spread a 
desponding feeling both through the 
government and the people. Alex- 
ander and his council were i^repared 
indeed to resist; but it was rather 
with the mournful and magnanimous 
resolution of perishing in defence of 
their country, than from any confident 
hope of being able to achieve its de- 
liverance. They had to contend with 
a monarch of consummate military 
talents, whose career of victory had 
been unbroken, commanding an army 
inured to conquest by twenty years of 
BuoeeBs,.and who now led on the forces 
of more than half of continental Eu- 
rope to overwhelm the resistance of its 
only xemaining independent power. 



07. In such a conflict they were well 
aware the chances of victory, the hope 
of success, lay all on the other side. 
Worldly motives, usually so powerful 
in the human breast, could in vain be 
appealed to ; but Alexander found the 
means of meeting the emergency in 
those higher and more generous prin- 
ciples, which, unknown in ordinary- 
times, unfelt by ordinary men, yet 
exist in every hearty if not overwhelm- 
ed by the intensity of selfish desires; 
and not unfrequently defeat all the 
calculations of the most experienced 
observers, by the brilliancy with which 
they shine forth on extraordinary occa- 
sions. Rblioion and Patriotism were 
the principles to which the Russian gov* 
emment appealed in the awful crisis; 
and they met with a responsive echo 
in every heart within their dominions. 
Every proclamation to the people, 
every address to the nobles, breathed 
the language of religious or patriotic 
devotion. The Emperor, neither con- 
fident nor depressed, appeared pre* 
pared to combat to the last man in 
defence of his country, and, if neces- 
sary, be the last martyr in its cause. 
The French, like manland in general, 
ridiculed sentiments of which they were 
ignorant, and stigmatised as fanaticsd 
the efforts of the Russian authorities 
to imprint a religious character upon 
the contest; little aware that the forces 
of revolution, in other words the pas- 
sions of the worid, cannot be success- 
fully combated but by an appeal to 
religious emoUon, that is, the motives 
of heaven; and that, when the Em- 
peror Alexander elevated the standard 
of the cross, he invoked the only power 
that ever has, or ever vrill, aiTest ibb 
march of victorious democracy. 

68. It was not without due con* 
sideration, and a full appreciation of 
the sacrifices with whi^ it would 
be attended, that the cabinet of St 
Petersburg had adopted the resolu^ 
tion of engaging in a war of life or 
death with the Fren^ empire. They 
had car^ullj^ studied the warfare (» 
Wellington m Portugal ; and a mili- 
tary memoir of extraordinary ability, 
drawn up by Colonel Kneabrek, stOl 
preserved in the archives of St Peteii* 
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burg, had pointed to the Mgaoioui 
and Boieniifio campaign of that general 
in 1810 as the model on whieh the de- 
fensive syatem of Russia ahould be 
founded. Qeneral Phull, who was the 
principal councillor of the Emperor 
on military subjects, strongly recom- 
mended a retreat into the interior, 
accompanied with operationB of de- 
tachments on the enemy's flanks and 
rear — a plan which the Smperor the 
more approved, that its efficacy had 
been demonstrated in the English gene- 
ral's immortal stand at Torres Yedrsa. 
It was justly observed by both these 
able of&cers, that the nature of the 
Bussian territory, its vast extent, 
boundless forests and scanty cultiva- 
tion, in a peculiar manner promised 
success to such a series of operations; 
while the resolute character of its 
inhabitants^ submissive to the com- 
mands of the Emperor, strongly tino* 
tured with religious feeling, insured 
the most implicit obedience to his 
mandates. To support the system of 
operations, an intrenched camp, cap- 
aole of containing the whole Bussian 
army, had been constructed at Drisea 
to defend the approach to St Peters- 
buig. A strong tiU-de^^ont at Boris- 
sow covered the passage of the Bere- 
siua by the route of Moscow; and the 
ramparts of Smolensko, the bulwark 
of Old Busaia, were armed with can- 
non, and put in a reiq)ectable state of 
defence. But none of these strong- 
holds were capable of reHisting the vast 
forces which Napoleon had jtt hia dis- 
posal, nor indeed were they designed 
for that effect. They were intended 
only as obstacles to regard the advance 
of his army, leaving it to other and 
more poweiful agents to accomplish 
his destruction. 

59. For this purpose, the Bussian 
armies, as those of Wellington did 
down the valley of the Tagus, were to 
retire slowly into the interior of the 
empire; the country, as they fell back, 
was to be denuded of its inhabitants, 
and laid vraate; clouds of light horse 
were to harass the flanks and cut off 
the foraging parties of the advancing 
enemy; and every effort was to be 
made to rouse the mmal population, 



and iasplve them with a religious seal 
in the gtest ooateet in which they 
were about to be engaged. By these 
means it was hoped the forces of the 
French Emperor, great as Ihey un- 
doubtedly were, would be gradually 
wasted awav. Every step they ad- 
vanced in a aeeolate realm would bring 
them nearer their ruin; and the verv 
magnitude of his army would ulti- 
mately prove an insupportable encum- 
brance, from the impossibility of pro- 
viding subsistenoef or such a multitude. 
But it was impossible to rouse a na- 
tional spirit in Lithuania, because its 
inhabitants, ancient Poles, being seized 
with the desire of recovering their in- 
dependence, were animated with the 
strongest feeling in favour of the in- 
vaders; and therefore this system could 
really be carried into effect only when 
the army reached Smolensko, the an- 
cient frontier of Bussia. And the 
erroneous information which Chemi- 
cheff had obtained at Paris as to the 
strength of the French army, led the 
Emperor to nuscalculate the force 
which would be requisite to repel it, 
and rendered necessary a much further 
retreat, and more extensive sacrifices 
than had at first been contemplated. 

60. The repeated defeats of the Bus- 
sians, in the preceding wars with 
Napoleon, spread a desponding feeling 
throughout Chreat Britain in regard 
to the approaching contest. Taught 
by the disastrous consequences of for- 
mer coalitions, the British government 
made no attempt to stake the last 
chance of Europe on the hassardous 
issue of continental war; and, contrary 
to all former precedent, they neither 
offered, nor would Bussia accept, any 
pecuniary assistance. Mr Perceval stat- 
ed in the House of Commons, before 
the war eommenoed, that Bussia en- 
gaged in the contest ou her own re- 
sponsibility, and without any instiga- 
tion on the part of England; and the 
GiBar sought to animate the patriotism 
of the people by the assurance that 
they stood alone in the contest, and 
would share with none the glory of 
success. 

61. The forces which Napoleon at 
that 'period .eommanded, amounted to 
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the enoitnooB number of tweWe hun- 
dred thouBand men, abnoBt all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment. Of these eight hundred and 
fifty thousand were native French, and 
of that body only three hundred thou- 
sand were engaged in the Spanish war. 
A population of forty-three millions in 
the Fiench empire, and eight more in 
the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian 
provinces, afforded apparently ample 
means of recruiting lus losses. But 
the conscription had ceased to be pro- 
ductive from the arrival of the period 
when those destroyed in the early Be* 
voluUonary wan occasioned a chasm 
in the births of 1794 and 1796, and 
consequently in the population between 
eighteen and twenty years of age. For 
this reason a conscnption of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men which had 
been decreed by the senate on Sd Feb- 
ruary 1811, and another of the like 
amount on the 20th December in the 
same year, had not produced any 
considerable addition to the effective 
strength of the army. Napoleon re- 
sorted, therefore, before engaging in 
this terrible contest^ to an extraordi- 
nary method of providing for the se- 
curity of his dominions. 
. 62. The whole inhabitants of the 
French empire, and of the kingdom of 
Italy, capable of bearing arms, were 
formed into three bans, as they were 
jcalled — the first comprehendmg all 
those from twenty to twenty-six years 
of age; the second from twenty-six to 
forty; the third, from forty to sixty 
years of age. One hundred and twenty 
thousand of the first ban was imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the 
minister of war. This extraordinary 
measure, unknown in any former con- 
test, both demonstrates how fatally 
the conscription had operated upon 
the male population of France, and 
may be regarded as one of the first 
prognostics that the empire had reached 
the limits of physical nature, and ap- 
proached its falL The weakness of age 
fell at once upon it, when the chasms 
occasioned by the dreiidful wars of 
1793 and 1794 appeared in the male 
population which should be available 
^t this time for the purposes of the 



conscription. The total failure of the 
conscription after 1811, demonstrated 
that the early wars of the Revolution 
had mowed down the race from which 
the defenders of the empire should 
have sprung. 

68. The grand army itself, which 
was now concentrated in Poland, or 
ready to support the movements of 
those in advance, was divided into 
thirteen corps of infantry and four of 
cavalry, and amounted to the im- 
mense aggregate of five hundred thou- 
sand men, besides a hundred thou- 
sand who afterwards joined, and took 
a part in the campaign.* Of these 
above eighty thousand were cavalry^ 
and they were supported by thirteen 
hundred pieces of cannon. Nearly 
twenty thousand chariots or carts, of 
all descriptions, followed the army; 
and the horses employed m the artil- 
lery, the cavalry, and the conveyance 
of the baggage, amounted to the un- 
precedented number of one hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand. No such 
stupendous accumulation of armed 
men had yet been formed in modem 
times, or probably since the beginning 
of the world. Of this prodigious ar- 
mament, however, only two hundred 
thousand were native French ; the re- 
mainder were Germans, Italians, Poles, 
Swiss, and Austrians, whom the terror 
of the French arms had compelled, 
how unwillingly soever, to follow their 
banners. " Exercitus mixtus ex col- 
luvione omnium gentium; quibus non 
lex, non mos, non lingua communis; 
alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arm% 
alii ritus, alia sacra." f 

64. The forces which the Russian 
empire had to oppose to this crusade 
were much less considerable at the 
commencement of the campaign, but 
they were constantly increased as the 
war rolled into the interior of the em* 
pire; and before its close the armies 
on the two sides were nearly equal, 
Its regular forces amounted, in the 
close of 1811, to five hundred and 

• See Appendix, Q, Chap. Lxxi. 

f '* An army made up of the dregs of all 
nations; whidi had no laws, customs, or 
language in common ; whose dresa, habiteL 
arms, rites, and religion, were diaaimildr.* 
,— LiVT, zzviiL chap. IS. 
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Beventeen. thousand men ; but of these 
nearly seyentj thousand were in garri- 
son, and the remainder dispersed over 
an immense surface, from the Danube 
to the Gulf of Finland, and from the 
Niemen to the Caucasus. Two succes- 
siye levies had, however, been effected 
since that period, which furnished most 
seasonable suppUes of disciplined men 
to the armies, as they were successive- 
ly thinned by the casualties of war. 
To oppose the invasion of the French, 
the Russians had collected two hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand in the 
first line, and thirty-five thousand in 
the second ; and the army of Moldavia^ 
amounting to fifty thousand, \Utimate- 
ly appeared on the scene, and took an 
active share in the closing operations of 

, the campaign. Their imited strength 
was nearly three hundred thousand, of 
which fifty thousand were cavalry, and 
tiiey brought into the field upwa^rds of 
eight hundred pieces of cannon.* The 
forces of the Fronch, therefore, exceed- 
ed those of the Russians by nearly three 
hundred thousand men; but the for- 
mer were at an immense distance f ram 
tiieir resources, and had no means of 
repairing their losses, whereas the lat- 
ter were in their own country, and sup- 
ported by the devotion of a patriotic 
and courageous people. By the fore- 
sight of the government, thirty -six 
depots, in the provinces bordering on 
the supposed theatre of war, had been 
formed to supply the losses occasioned 
by the campaign, and proved of the 
most essential service in the progress 

^ of the war.+ 

65. Napoleon's troops, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, were di- 
vided into three great masses. The 
firsts two hundred and twenty thou- 

* 8ee Appendix, R, Chap. lxxi. 
t CQausewitz gives the followiug account 
of the Russian force : — 
On the Polish frontier, 
On the Dwina, 
In Finland, 



In Moldavia, . 
Eastern frontier. 
Interior, . 
Garrisons^ 
Cossacks, 






180,000 men. 
80,000 
20,000 
60,000 
80,000 
50,000 
60,000 
20,000 

440,000 



sand strong', imder the XDomediate or- 
ders of the Emperor, was destined to 
overwhelm the first Russian army, un- 
der the command of Barclay de Tolly, 
who had only one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand at his disposaL The 
second, consisting of seventy-five thou- 
sand, under Jerome, was to crush 
Prince Bagrathion, whose forces were 
only forty -eight thousand; the Vice- 
roy, Eugene Beauhamais, at the head 
of seventy-five thousand, was chai|;ed 
with the important task of throwing 
himself between these two Russian 
armies, and preventing their reunion. 
Besides these great armies, the right 
wing of the EVench, thirty thousuid 
strong, imder Schwartaenberg, was op- 
posed to Tormasoff, who had forty thou- 
sand under his orders; and the left, of 
the same strength, under Macdonald, 
was destined to act against Riga, where 
Essen, with an inconsiderable foroe^ 
awaited his approach. In two months 
the Russians would have had a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more men in 
the field : it was the desire to gain a 
decisive success before these came up, 
which made Napoleon anxious to begm 
the war. 

66. The face of the country on the 
western frontier of Russia is in genonJ 
flaty and in many places marshy. Vast 
woods of pine cover the plains, and the 
rivers flow in some places through steep 
banks, in others stagnate over exten- 
sive swamps, which often present the 
most serious obstacles to military ope- 
rations. The roads, straight as an ar- 
row, run in a direct line, amidst inter- 
minable forests of pine, the dark mono- 
tony of which impresses a feeling of 
melancholy on the mind. Cultivation 
in Lithuania is so inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, that the fields of com seem cut out 
of gloomy wastes of marsh or forest; 
the villages are few and miserable ; the 
little industry which exists is owing 
to the Jews, who reside in the towns 
in great numbers. Inhabiting a rich 
country, the Poles are destitute of the 
common necessaries of life : employed 
in raising magnificent crops of wheats 
they seldom taste anything but rye- 
bread, oats, or the coarsest barley. 

2a 
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The miMimble Mpeet of tlie country 
attracted the notice even of the care* 
less foUowem of Napoleon's army. But 
the warlike spirit of the people was 
uiMleoayed, and the peasants, equally 
with the nobles, retained that aptitude 
for war, and f^ility at assuming its 
discipline and duties, which in every 
age has formed their honourable char- 
acteristic. 

67. Napoleon left Puis on the 9th 
May: the Empress Maria Louisa ac- 
companied him to Dresden. The whole 
soTcreigns of (Germany were there as- 
sembled, including the Bmperur Fran- 
ds and the King of Prussia. The Em- 
press had left Vienna as a sacrifice to 
the interests of her country: she re- 
turned to the Elbe beside the conqueror 
of the world, surrounded by the pomp 
of more than imperial splendour. The 
theatres of Paris had been transferred 
to Dresden; the assembled courts of 
Europe there awaited her approach; 
the oldest potentates yielded to the 
ascendant of her youthful diadem. 
During the magnificent series of pa- 
geants which followed her arrival, flat- 
tery exhausted its talent and luxury 
its magnificence; and the pride of the 
Cnsars was foi^otten in tiie glory of 
one who had risen upon the ruins of 
their antiquated splendour. No ade- 
quate conception can be formed of the 
astonishing power and grandeur of Na- 
poleon, but by those who witnessed 
his residence on this occasion at Dres- 
den. The Emperor occupied the prin- 
cipal apartments of the palace; his 
numerous suite were accommodated 
around ; the august guests of the King 
of Saxony all looked to him as the cen- 
tre of attraction. Four kings were fre- 
quently to be seen waiting in his ante- 
chamber; queens were the maids of 
honour to Maria Louisa. With more 
than eastern munificence he distribut- 
ed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses 
among the innumerable crowd of prin- 
ces, ministers, dukes, and courtiers, 
who thronged with oriental servility 
around his steps. Whenever he ap- 
peared in public, nothing was to be 
beard but praises of his grandeur 
and magnificence. The vast crowd of 



strangers, the superb equipages whidi 
thronged thestreets, thebrillifloitguards 
which were stationed in all the princi- 
pal parts of the city, the constant ar- 
rival and departure of couriers from or 
towards every part of Europe, all an- 
nounced the king of kings, who was 
now elevated to the highest pinnafde 
of earthly grandeur. 

68. No fears for the issue of the gi- 
gantic expedition which he had under- 
taken, ever crossed the mind of the 
Emperor, or of the cortege of kings 
and princes by whom he was surround- 
ed. '' Never," said he, " was the suc- 
cess of an expedition more certain ; I 
see on all sides nothing but probal^li- 
ties in my favour. Not only do I ad- 
vance at the head of the immense for- 
ces of France, Italy, Germany, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and Poland; 
but the two monarchies which have 
hitherto been the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of Russia against me, have now 
ranged themselves on my side; they 
espouse my quarrel with the seal of 
my oldest friends. Why should I not 
number in a similar class Turkey and 
Sweden ? The former at this moment 
is, in all probability, resuming its arms 
against the Russians : Bemadotte hesi- 
tates, it is true; but he is a French- 
man : he will regain his old associa- 
tions at the first cannon-shot; he will 
not refuse to Sweden so favourable an 
opportunity of avenging the disasters 
of Charles XII. Never again can such 
a favourable combination of circum- 
stances be anticipated: I feel that it 
draws me on ; and, if Alexander per- 
sists in refusing my propositions, I 
will pass the Niemen." Marvellous as 
is the contrast between these anticipa- 
tions and the actual issue of the cam** 
paign, the penetration of few men in 
Europe could at that time presage a 
different result from that which the 
French Emperor assumed as assured; 
and Madame de Stael expressed the 
almost universal opinion, that ** when 
Napoleon was at Dresden in 1812, sur- 
rounded by all the sovereigns of Qer* 
manv, and commanding an army of 
five nundred thousand men, it appear- 
ed impossible, according to all human 
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oaloulation, that his expedHion BhotUd 
not succeed." 

69. He soon ezpeiieneed, howeyer, 
the truth of Montesquieu's obserrft- 
tioQ, that great expeditions generally 
fail firom the veiy magnitude of the 
means provided to insure their success. 
No sooner had he arriyed in Poland, 
than the Emperor was assailed hy the 
ones of the peasantry who were ruined 
by his soldiers. Notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions on his part to pre- 
yent pillage, and to provide for their 
necessities, the enormous multitude of 
men and horses who were assembled 
speedily exhausted the country. It 
was in yain that his prudent foresight 
had provided numerous battalions of 
light and heavy chariots for the supply 
of the army; innumerable carriages 
laden with tools of every description, 
twenty-six squadrons of waggon»stored 
with military equipages, several thou- 
sand light caissons, carrying luxuries as 
well as objects of necessity of every de- 
scription, and six complete sets of pon- 
toons. Thewantsof suchaprodigiousac- 
cumulation of troops spe^ily exhaust- 
ed all the means of subsistence which 
the country afforded, and all the stores 
they could convey with them. Forced 
requisitions of horses, chariots^ and 
oxen from the peasantry soon became 
necessary ; and the Poles, who expected 
deliverance from their bondage, were 
stripped of everything they possessed 
by their liberators. Tosuchapitohdid 
the misery subsequently arrive, that 
the richest families in Warsaw were 
literally in danger of starving, and the 
interest of money rose to eighty per 
cent. Tet such was the rapidity of the 
marches at the opening of the cam- 
paign, that the greater part of the sup- 
plies thus exacted were abandoned or 
destroyed before the army had ad- 
vanced many leagues into the Russian 
territory. 

70. It was not, however, from any 
want of foresight and preparation, so 
far as human effort could go, that the 
troops were so soon driven to the neces- 
sity of subsisting by pillage. Never 
had such exertions been made to secure 
supplies for an army. Enormous ma- 



gaaines had been formed to provide for 
the wants of the troops in the cam- 
paign. By the treaty already men- 
tioned, eonoluded with Prussia a short 
time before, that unhappy country was 
compelled to furnish two hundred and 
twenty thousand quarters of oats, twen- 
ty-four thousand of rice, two million 
bottles of beer, four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat, six hundred thou- 
sand of straw, three hundrsd and fifty 
thousand of hay, six million pecks of 
oats, forty-four thousand oxen, fifteen 
thousand horses, three thousand six 
hundred carriages, harnessed and fur* 
nished with drivers and horses; and 
hospitals provided with eveiy requi- 
site for twenty thousand patients. At 
Dantaic, the grand depot of the army, 
innumerable military stores were ool- 
lected, and magarines capable of be- 
ing transported by water through the 
Frische Haff to Konigsberg,and by land 
across the country to Insterburg, when 
they were receiyed on the Niemen. 
The active and impassioned mind of 
the Emperor had long been incessantly 
occupied with this object; the whole 
day was passed in dictating letters to 
his generals on the subject; in the 
night he frequently rose from bed to* 
reiterate his oommondn. ** For masses 
such as are now to be put in moye- 
ment^" said he, "the resources of no 
country can suffice. All the caissone 
must be ready to be laden with bread, 
flour, rice, vegetables, and brandy, be- 
sides what is requisite for the movable 
columns. My manoeuvres may assem- 
ble in a moment four hundred thou- 
sand men ait one point: the country 
will be totally unable to provide for 
them ; everything must be brought by 
themselves."' 

71. Before approaching the Niemen, 
the Emperor reviewed the principal 
corps of his army. On these occasions, 
according to his usual practice, he 
passed through the ranks of the sol- 
diers, and inquired minutely into their 
wants and equipments. The veterans 
he reminded of the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, of the glories of Marengo, Aua^ 
terlits, and Jena: the conscripte seemed 
equally the object of attention : was 
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tli«ir pay regnlAily received, were their 
nations iait£f ally seryed <mt, had they 
9m oomplaintB to make asaiiiBt their 
offioenf Frequently he halted in the 
oentre of a regiment^ and, oalling the 
troops around him, inquired what com- 
miaaionB were vacant, and who were 
moat worthy to hold them. Having as- 
certained the age, services, and wounds 
of those specified, he immediately ap- 
pointed them to the vacant situations 
in the presence of their comrades. Se- 
lecting one veteran from the ranks, he 
would remind him of the victory of the 
Pyramids ; another he would himself 
decorate with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, taken from his own breast^ 
for his courage on the field of Aiister- 
lits. To the standards of the distin- 
guished regiments as they defiled past^ 
riddled wiUi shot and blackened with 
smoke, he bowed with respect. By at- 
tentions such as these. Napoleon gain- 
ed the hearts of his soldiers, and pro- 
duced that enthusiastic attachment to 
his person, which, as much as the splen- 
dour of his militejry talent^ distinguish- 
ed every period of his career. 

72. At length he approached the 
Niemen, and the numeroxis battalions 
of the grand army converged towards 
Kowno, which, being the extreme point 
of the salient angle where the Prussian 
projected into the Russian territory, 
seemed a favourable pointforcommenc- 
ing operations. The in&ntry arrived 
in good order, and left but few strag- 
glers behind; but the cavalry and artU- 
lery had already begun to suffer severe- 
ly : the grass, the hay, the meadows, 
were soon entirely consumed by the 
enormous multitude of horses which 
passed along, and the succeeding col- 
umns underwent often all the horrors 
of famine from the devastation of those 
which had preceded them. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, and a 
hundred thousand horses, now concen- 
trated at the point of junction of four 
difiSerent roads at Insterburg on the 
Pregel, presented a mass of combatants 
unparalleled in modem times for their 
efficiency and splendour. Before set- 
ting out for the Niemen, the troops 
were all served with profusions to con- 



vey them beyond that river to Wilna, 
the capital of Russian Poland. But all 
the care of the Emperor and his lieu- 
tenants was unable to provide subsist- 
ence for such stupendous masses ; the 
carriages andcattle which had been seis- 
ed in Old Prussia, under a provision that 
they ehould be sent back as soon as they 
reached the Niemen, were still kept 
for service beyond that river, and the 
unhappy owners resumed the road to 
their nomes, destitute either of mon^ 
or provisions, and uttering the loudest 
complaints against the injustice with 
whidi th^ had been treated. Pillage 
and disorder were already universal on 
the flanks of the army; and it was easy 
to foresee that want of provisions would 
prove the great difficulty of the cam- 
paign. These difficulties, however, had 
no sort of effect on the impassioned 
mind of the Emperor. The masses 
pressed on without intermission; col- 
imm after column succeeded each other 
in ceaseless march; and at length on 
the 23d June, before daybreak, the im- 
perial forcesapproachedtheriver, which 
as yet was concealed by the great forest 
of Pilwiski, and Napoleon immediately 
mounted on horseback to reconnoitre 
the banks. His horse suddenly fell as 
he approached the shore, and he was 
precipitated on the sand. Some one 
exdaimed, '' It is a bad omen — a Ro- 
man would have retired;" but, with- 
out regarding the augury, he gave or- 
ders for the construction of three brid- 
ges, and retired to his quarters, hum- 
ming the tune, " Malbrook s'en va k la 
gueire," and repeating with martiEd 
emphasis the line, "Ne sait quand il 
reviendra." 

78. On the approach of night, the 
following proclamation of the Emperor 
was read to the troops: — "Soldiers! 
the second war of Poland is commenced: 
the first was terminated at Friedland 
and Tilsit, when Russia swore an eter- 
nal alliance with France, and war with 
England. Now she violates her oaths. 
She refuses to give any explanation of 
her strange conduct till the French 
eagles have repassed the Rhine, leav- 
ing our allies at her discretion. JFaie 
dragi her an — let her deeUniee bejy^ 
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Ud, Does she imagine we are deppener- 
atedl Are we not still the soldiers of 
Austerlitzf We are placed between 
dishonour and war; our choice cannot 
be doubtful Let us then advance, 
cross the Niemen, and oanr the war 
into her own territory. The second 
Polish war will be as glorious as the 
first; but the peace we conclude shall 
be its own guarantee, and put an end 
to the fatal influence whioi for fifty 
yean Russia has exercised in the a£EurB 
of Europe." The soldiers, grouped in 
oirdes, heard these animating words 



with enthusiasm, and immediately the 
signal to advance was given. Vast col- 
umns defiled out of the forest and hol- 
lows with which the banks of the river 
abounded, and pressed in silence to the 
margin of the stream; not a sound was 
heard but the measured tread of mardh- 
ing bands, not a light was suffered to 
shme on the vast and disciplined array 
of France. The troops halted and lay 
down on the edge of the river, too im- 
patient to sleen^ and eagerly gaaing 
through the gloom at the Russian 
shore. 
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CmhW. 


-'.:!?r.r 


rJtr 






J?iSi 


Set 


TOT.l,' 1 


'  


UwM. 










7,033 






1»1 




















































































































































































































































































































r.i5s 






1. 


- 


8.7S5 


7,168 


M«id. 


6 


MI 



— FoRmfi Pnfrmnfllu jratirm, IIL £01, U4, 31G, aia. 






APPEKDIX. 



875 



The following Table exhibita the Progress of Crjme in relation to Education 
in England for the last seven years, in centesimal proportions :— 



Tear. 


Unable to 

read and 

write. 


Able to read 

and write 

imperfectly. 


Able to read 

and write 

well 


Instruction 

superior to 

reading and 

writing welL 


Instruction 
could not be 
aaoertained. 


TotaL 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 


88*62 
86*86 
8440 
88-68 
83'82 
83-21 
83-36 


52-88 
52-08 
58-41 
53-48 
56-67 
56*67 
58-82 


10-66 
9*46 
9*77 

10-07 
8*29 
7-49 
6*77 


0*91 
0-43 
0*84 
0-82 
0-87 
0-45 
0*22 


2*68 
2-18 
2*08 
2*60 
2*45 
2*27 
2-84 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



•^Parliamentary Criminal Tables for the Tear 1842. Printed 6th May 1843. 
Preface, p. 7 ; and M'Cullooh, Stat, of Great Britam, i. 476-7. 



Note B, p. 88. 

Table showing the amount of Bank Notes in Circulation from 1792 to 1815, 
with the commercial paper under discount at the Bank during the same period, 
and the gold and silver annually coined at the Bank :— 



Tear. 


Total of Kotes. 


Commercial Paper 
rendered at Bank. 


Bullion coined. 


1792 


£11,307 380 


£ . 


£1,171,863 


1793 


11.388,910 
10,744,020 
14,017,510 




2,747,430 

2,558,895 

493,416 


1794 




1796 


2,946,600 


1796 


16,729,520 


3,505,000 


464,680 


1797 


11,114,120 


6,360,000 


2,600,297 


1798 


13,095,830 


4,460,600 


2,967,665 


1799 


12,959,610 


6,403,900 


449,962 


1800 


16,854,800 


6,401,900 


189,937 


1801 


16,203,280 


7,905,100 


450,242 


1802 


15,186.880 


7,623,100 


437,019 


1803 


16,849,980 


10,747,600 


956,445 


1804 


17,077,880 


9,982,400 


718,397 


1805 


17,871,170 


11,365,500 


54,668 


1806 


17,730,120 


12,380,100 


405,106 


1807 


16,950,680 


13,484,600 


None. 


1808 


14,183,860 


12,950,100 


371,714 


1809 


18,542,860 


16,476,700 


298,946 


1810 


21,019,600 


20,070,600 


316,936 


1811 


23,360,220 


14,355,400 


312,263 


1812 


23,408,320 


14,291,600 


None. 


1813 


23,210,930 


12,330,200 


519,722 


1814 


24,801,000 


13,285,800 


None. 


1815 


27,261,650 


14,917,100 


None. 


1816 


27,013,620 


11,416,400 


None. 



— MoREAu's Tables; and Pebrer, 279. Marshall's Digest, pp. 971, 147, 236. 



HISTOBT OP BUBOPK. 
Hon C, p. 46. 



Imt. 


nm»B. 


» 


B.™. 


"""■ 1 


ai^fm. 


TV™ 


Sbip.. 


Tm* 


BhLpt 


T<™ 


1801 


4.987 


922,694 




780,156 


10,484 


1,702,749 




7.806 


1,333,005 




480,251 


11,534 




1603 




1,115,703 




638,104 


10.518 


1,753,806 


1804 


4.865 


904,932 


4,271 


607,299 


9,136 


1,612,231 


1805 




953,260 




691,883 


9,684 


1,645,133 


160« 


^2ll 


904,367 


3,793 


612,904 


9.004 


1,617,271 


1807 








680,144 






1806 






1,92S 


283,667 






1809 


fi,6l5 


938,676 


4,922 


769,287 


10,637 


1,697,962 


1810 


5,154 


896,001 


6,876 


1,176,2*3 


13,030 


2,073,244 


1811 






3,216 


687,180 






•1813 














• 1813 














1814 


8,975 




' 6,286 


699,287 


14,261 




1815 


8,880 




6,314 


746,985 


14,19* 




1816 


9,744 




8,116 


379,466 


12.860 




1817 


11,265 




3,396 


446,011 


14.651 




1818 


13,006 




6,238 


762,457 


19.244 






11,974 




4,215 




16,189 






11,286 




8,472 




14.767 




-1821 


10,810 




3,261 


396,266 


14,071 




1622 


11,087 


1, 


3,389 


469,151 


14,476 





Twr. 


■™- 


»...».. 


raiAL. 


Ship*. 


Ton*. 


8hi|». 


Toniu 


Bblp.. 


Toni. 


1823 


11,271 


I.' 


4,069 


682,996 


16,340 


^.'■ 


1824 




1.' 


6,663 


759,441 


17,386 


V 


1825 


13,516 


2,' 


6,986 


958,132 


20,48* 




1826 


12,473 




6,729 


69^116 


18.202 




1827 


13,133 


2,1 


6,046 


761,864 


19,179 


2,839.762 






2,( 








2,728.977 






2,' 






















3,938,870 


1831 


14,488 


V 


6,086 


874,606 


20,573 


3,241,927 


1832 


13,372 


2,-, ,.„ 


4,546 


639.979 


17,918 






13,119 














13,903 








19,797 


3,132,168 










866,990 




3,309,724 




14,347 


2,606,743 








3,494,372 






whioh tlhere We b««i] no mwix trMtlw, 



Progna of Eiporta to. and SUpf^ with, Uia «oiuitriM 
_.!_ i,_— ».„_ coQoiuded, oomparod with tlioae with 
tlie Britisk ooIoiuh ;— 







mtnsB, 


™™». 


>!».« 


1 


/182S. Total tonoa^^ 
»ndBi[»rtttoreoi-V 


BUp.. 


Toi» 


Bh!i» 


Toia. 


» 


BB18 
SOU 


M9,72S 
n4,B81 


2708 
7044 


383,924 
990,828 


18,084,013 
21,270,706 


^1 


j'l822. Do. do. 


S678 


407.B47 


678 


83,483 


8,SSB,864 


[1833. Do. do. 


*716 


733,369 


1699 


217,516 


lS,101,7fl6 




(im. Do. do. 


llSl 


ISSfiK 


S 


796 


10,626,163 


|l888. Do. do. 


0383 


1,287,157 


29 


2,823 


13,889,267 



TaUa IV., ihowiog the amoact of SMp;^ 



—ArlianunKuy J^^er, 23th Mag 1S40. 

For the Taloable Betnnu &om which the proceding eztraeta tre mada, the 
Briliah pnblio an indebted to the motions of my able and eloquent &iend, Hr 
Colquhoun of EillennDnt, H.F. for Kilmarnock, to whoae exartianB io the oauae 
ofreligiouand humanitj Scotland and Irakad aie already lo nniih igidebt«d. 



Preaent under ansa. 
Men. I Honea. 

18,767 I 6,158 



Hoapital. 
Men. 



Bflbotiiw 
Men. 



Horaes^ 
Oavalry. I Dnuifirlit. 



880 HISTOBY OF BCTROPE. 

J^ Oorp$,'-^l6ih January, 

Detached. 
Men. I Honee. 
3,035 t 640 

Firtt Corps before OcuUsL^Uih February 1811. 
25,781 I 2,661 | 1,331 | 681 | 1,997 | 29,409 | 2,207 | 1,085 

Fourth Oorps,^l6ih February 1811. 
22,723 I 5,464 | 741 | 397 | 2,577 | 26,033 | 5,069 | 793 

Abmt of THi NoBTH — Be»sih'e8t Duke oflskia, commanding, 

Ut February 1811. 

58,516 I 8,874 | 1,992 | — | 6,866 | 67,767 | 7,979 | 1,078 

ISlh AprU 1811. 

53,148 I 6,930 | 2,221 | -- | 5,350 | 60,719 ) 6,065 | 879 
— ^Nafibb, iii 576-58L 

CHAPTER LXVL 



Note H, p. 122. 

Summary of <Ae Fore^ of the Anglo-Portugueee Army, exdueive of Drummers 

and ArtiUerymen. — October 1, 1811. 







CAVALRY. 






Britifib, • • 
Portugueee, . 


Preaent. 
3,571 
1,378 


Sick. 
1,114 
256 


Command. 
947 
1,140 


Priaonen. 
298 


TotaL 
5,930 
2,769 


Total Cavalry, 


4,944 


1,370 


2,087 


298 


8,699 






INFANTRY. 






Britiah, . • 
Portuguese, . 


Fkvaent 

29,530 

23,689 


Sick. 
17,974 
6,009 


Command. 
2,663 
1,707 


Prlaonere. 
1,684 
75 


TotaL 

51,851 

31,480 


Total Infantry, 


53,219 


23,983 


4,370 


1,759 


83,331 



General total, including sei^geants, 58,263 sabres and bayonets in the field. 



NoTB I, p. 123. 

Summary ofihe French Force in Spain at diferent periods, extracted from the 

Imperial Muster^BoUs. 



Under arms. 
Men. Horaea. 

Aug. 1811. 279,687 41,598 

Jan. 1812. 258,156 41,049 

Apr. 1812. 244,692 86,747 



Detached. 

Men. Horaea. 

50,583 10,869 

22,805 5,434 

12,260 8,849 



Absent. 
HoepitaL 
42,438 
42,056 
84,369 



EffeotiTe. 
Men. Honea. 

372,841 52,467 

324,938 42,848 

291,379 40,653 



APPBNDDC. 



881 



Armie du Midi, 



— du Contre, • 



— d'Angon, . 

— dn N(nd, 

— de Gatalogne, 

Total, . . 
Beinforoemo&ta, 
General total, . 



Auffuti 1, 1811. 



« de Portugal, 88^892 



UNX>BB ABM8. 



50,697 



10,540 



46,103 
88,092 
28,558 



262,276 
17,861 



279,687 



10,008 
8,729 
f,8S6 
5,718 

11,020 
1,868 



87,669 
8,929 



41,598 



DCTAOHSD. 



Mm. 



82,048 



891 



7,901 



1,897 



7,617 



1,158 



50,502 
81 



50,588 



Honts. 



5^859 



64 



8,100 



388 



1,805 



158 



10,869 



10,860 



Hoipltal. 



11.886 



1,781 



10,424 



5,458 



6,654 



5.805 



41,452 
061 



42,488 



SmOTIYB. 



Mm. 



94,608 
18,712 
56,783 
51,957 
102,418 
80,095 



854,418 
18,428 



372,841 



1,418) 

} 



3, 

8,286 



557, 
6,692 1 

8,667 



1,667 1 



8,798 



8,926 



6^106 



2, 
8,581) 

-V 12,825 



4,294) 
1,268 



I 1.521 



258, 
85,848) 

>- 48^588 



18,190) 

8,929 

89,277) 

V 55^467 

18,190) 



— Napub, It. 588, 589. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

NoTB K, p, 177. 
ComparaHve Height of (he Alps, ihe Andes, and the Himdlaya and Caueanu, 



ALPS. 



FMt. 

MoDt Blanc, . . 15,781 

Monte Roea, . 15,585 
Matterhom, .14.771 

OolduGMant» . . 11.274 

Wetterhom, . . 12,518 

FinBter<aar-honi, . 14,116 

Jimgfrauhorn, . . 18,720 

Shreckhom, . . 18,897 

Great Gloohner, . 18,713 

Aiguille d'Ai^enti^ro, 18,890 

Grenier, Tyrol, . 10,500 
Gietcherburg, St Go- 

thard, . 10,830 
SaxnmitofMontOenia, 11,460 
Summit of Little St 

Bernard, » 9,594 

Ool de la Seigne. 8,071 

Ool da Bonhommo . ^025 
Paasage of Great St 

Bernard, 7,967 

Summit of do., . 11,006 



ANDB. 



Nevada di Scrota, 
Ohimboraaso, 
Cayambe, . 
BiodiIllani% 
Antiaana, . 
Ootopaxi, . 
Popocatapetl, 
Mont St EUaa, 
Orizaba, . 
Pichincha, 
LakeofTitieaca, 
atyofBioBamba, . 

S^to* • 

Toluca, . 

Bogota de San- 



ta Fe, 



Mexico, 



25,250 
21,451 
19,638 
24,460 
19,290 
18,862 
17,716 
17,888 
17,890 
15,670 
12,000 
10.800 
9,615 
8^818 

8,650 
7,470 



HIMALAYA AND ALTAL 



Tdhamoulari, . 
Dhavaladgiri, . 
Tewahir, . 
Himalaya, No. 14, 

12, 

3, 

23, 



Bukh-do-Vula, 
Pe-chan (volcano^ 
Mont Bolor, 
Bielukha, Altai, 
Ala-tau, . 
Italitakui, . 



FMt. 

26,894 
26.462 
26,749 
23,468 
2^264 
21,877 
21,776 
18,400 
18.600 
18.000 
11,000 
11.524 
10,710 



CAUCASUS AND TAURUS. 

Araratk . . .15,000 

Elbourz, Caucasus, . 15,027 

Taurus, . 15,026 

Anti-Tburufl^ . . 15,616 

Lebanon, . . 10,989 



HISTOBT OF BDIIOPK 
Nors N, p. 207. 



T«c. 


BukarEiicludNotoi 


c<>Q.tnFB*ok.. 


iterDlnaDtatBuk.' 


Vmr. 


1800 


£18,864.800 


_ 


£6,421,900 


1800 


1801 


16,205,280 




7,905.100 


1801 


m 


15,186,880 




7.S23J(00 


1802 


803 


15,849,980 




10,747,600 


1803 


WU 


17,077,880 




9,982,400 


1804 


80S 


17,871,170 




ll.'^5,600 


1805 


806 


17.730,120 




]2.380,IW 


1806 


m 


16,950,680 




13,484.600 


1B07 


»U8 


I4,J8-2,SS0 




12,950,100 


1808 


809 


18,542.860 




16,478,700 


1809 


810 


21,019.600 




20,070.600 


1810 


811 


33,36S,'^0 




14,868,400 


1811 


812 


23,408,279 




14,391,600 


18 2 


1813 


22,219,930 




12,330.200 


18 3 


814 


24,801,080 




13,285,800 


18 4 


815 


27,261.650 




14,917,000 


IBS 


816 


37,01^620 




11,416,400 


18 6 


817 


27,897,900 




3,960.600 


18 7 


818 


27,771,070 




4.325.200 


1B18 


819* 


35,227,100 




6,515,000 


•1819 


820 


23,869,150 




8,883.600 


1620 


821 


22,471.460 




2,676,700 


1821 


822 


18,172.170 




3,366,700 


1822 


823 


18,176,470 




8123^9 


1823 


824 


19,929,800 




2.369.800 


1824 


825 


26,069,130 




4,941,500 


1825 


836 


34,955,040 




4.908,800 


1826 


827 


2IJiO8,50O 




1,240,400 


1827 


838 


22.174,780 




1.167,4*0 


1328 


829 


20,204.300 




2,'2S0,7(» 


1829 


830 


20468^060 




919.900 


1830 


1831 


19.650,830 




1.685,600 


1831 


B32 


18.465,310 








1833 
1B34 


17,531,910 
18,671,810 




ironturu^r 


thi*. 


183i 


18,215.220 


u',m,i~u 







mwarer will naecrt on thig tot 
waa ffoiDff on, both in (h« Auld uo 
jmd la tM pKw dnmUuoQ of t 
or nil ininte dsbta wu  Axed 



Id gold or lilxr nnnti to Bt ths Baok. by Act 49 Ocd. III. B. 4T1. 

Hid iwoUMt that, at tbe tlms thi> vut dininatlga 

IWar raited for tha tue of tlie whole fflobe b; Amenoa, 

It nMioi^iJ debt Bad 



Tablb n.— Showius Qm total produce of the Meiioui a 
1W» . et.\ei,W> I 1814 . £1,BS1,«M I 



I, Irom leoo to 1S3I 
18 . £t,U»,OM 



l,il%44S I 1S31 1.41 

— HunOLDt, ir«MlIt Etpofu, ill 
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HBTOBT OP BDEOPE. 

CHAFTEB LXVIII. 

Von P, p. 229. 

ftn<nrf Soto <ifAt Freiah Armg.—Mag 15, 1318, 



Ani«t dn mU, . . 
- dnCmtn, 

= tSr- : 




■>«mM. 


Rfl»IU 


1 


—. 


B~ 


>.. 


B». 


•>-■ 


Hn. 


t»^. 


l«!Ilq. 


83,771 


7;2« 

*,7l» 
B,0S1 


B,7S0 


am 

■a 

867 


?,76T 


7I),7«I 
UJHO 


IS 

lis 

«,113 


«,M0 
S,JJS 

379 

1,18! 


am 


SGJSS 


3.178 


8,378 


3i.aw 


»79,Sr8 


'^W 


I1,«SD 


«a^ 


».M 


S6jr76 


8,37g 


M,19B 


m/u7 


!t,IlB 


11,<30 



CHAPTER LXXr. 

Nora Q, p. 36S. 

J^jrceq^dUAwMft jinny wAieAcnfarftJitufna in 1813. 





S?S: : : : g'T '"ISi"' AS ,,S ,Kg 



AFPBNDIX. 



887 



BEOAPITULATIOV OF THB WHOLE ABMT. 



Inf antiyi • • • • • 

Cavalry, . . • . . 

Add — Portions of the artillerj, engineers, and 

military equipments, .... 



Men. 
491,968 ) 
96,679 j 



HOTMB. 

164,446 



21,626 18,266 



Total who entered the Russian territory, . 610,068 
Add — ^Number of men and horses absent^ but who 
rejoined the army during the campaign, • 



Total effective force who entered the Rus- 
sian territory, .... 
Total guns, • . . • . 



87,100 



647,168 
1,872 



—Imperial Mwter-BolU, given in Ghaubsat, voL L App. No. 2. 



182,711 
4,400 

187,111 



Non TLf p<869. 

Ibreeofihe Suuian Army qppoied to K<g9ol«maiihea)ninieiiioemenirf 

Babolat db Tollt, Commander of the First Army of the West 
Generals. Inflmtry. Oavalry. ArtUlay. Ooeaaoks. 



Wittgenstein, 20,664 
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. 111,194 20,484 12,986 
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PBnroB BAQBATHioir, Commander of the Second Army of the West 

Raefibkoi, 17,712 1208 1716 — 

Borosdin, . 



Siewen, 

Newerofbko], 

Qowaiskoi, 
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Total, 



42,804 7862 4166 4600 



ToBKABOFF, Commander of the Third Army of the West. 

Eamenskoi, 18,284 

Markofl^ . . . . . . 17,712 

Sacken, 4,000 

Lambert, — 
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Total, 



84,996 9862 8186 4600 



